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_  PAIN  was  mlArefs  of  the  rich  empires  of  Mexico  Rcafons 
and  Peru,  the  gold  of  the  new  world,  and  of  almoft  all  p^g^*{|* 
South  America.    The  Portuguefe,  after  a  long  ferics  of  have  foun* 
yifitories,  defeats^  enterprifes,  miflakes»  and  lofles,  had  ^^^  *^*''*. 
kept  the  moft  valuable  fettlemehts  in  Africa,  in  India, ^/^„,enca 
and  in  the  Brazils.     The  French  government  had  not  fo  late* 
even  conceived  it  poflible  to  eftablifh  colonies,  or  ima-. 
gined  that  any  advantage  could  be  derived  from  having 
poiTeffions  in  thofe  difiant  regions. 

Their  ambitious  views  were  turned  entirely  towards 
Italy.  Some  old  claims  on  the  Milanefe  and  the  two 
Sicilies  had  involved  them  in  expenfive  wars,  in  which 
ihey  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  time.  Their  internal 
commotions  diverted  them  ftill  more  from  thegriatob- 
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BOOK  jeS:  of  eflablifliing  a  diftant  and  extenfive  commerce^ 
and  from  the  idea  of  iifcreafing  their-  doifiiniofts  by 
conquefts  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies. 

The  authority  of  kings  was  not  openly  contefted,  yet 
however  it  was  refifted  and  eluded.  Some  remains  of  thQ 
fc^udal  government  wits  ftilt  fubfifting,  and  many  of  its. 
abufes  had  not  yet  been  abolifhed.  The  prince  was  con- 
tlnnaHy  ctnpfoyMih  ireflrahiiifg  rftc  r^ftlefs  (pk it  6f  a  pow- 
erful nobility.  Moft  of  the  provinces  were  governed  by 
diftind  laws  and  form^  of  their  own.  Every  fociety,every 
order  in  the  ftateenjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  which  were 
either  oppofed  dt  carrted  to  excefs.  The  government 
was  a  complieateS^macbine,  which  could  only  be  regu- 
lated by  the  management  of  a  variety  of  delicate  fprings. 
Xhc  cottrt  was  frequently  under  a  neceffity  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  (hameful  refources  of  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion,  or  to  the  odious  means  of  oppreiliou  Aod  tyranny; . 
and  the  nation  was  for  ever  negociating  with  the  prince. 
Regal  authority  was  unlimited^  wkhout  having  received 
the  fandion  of  the  laws ;  and  the  people,  though  fre* 
quently  too  independent,  had  yet  no  fecurity  for  their 
liberty.  This  occafioned  continual  jealoufies^apprehen* 
fions  ind  ftrugglcs.  The  whole  attention  of  the  govern- 
'  ment  was  not  drreSed  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  but 

to  the  means  of  enilaving  it.  The  people  were  fenfible 
of  their  wants,  but  ignorant  of  their  powers  and  re- 
fources. They  fch  their  rights  alternately  invaded  and 
trampled  trpon,  by  their  lords  of  their  fovereigns. 

Firft  expe-  Fr ANC E,  therefore,  Aiffered.  the  Spaniards andPortu- 
fhe  Frendi  ^^^^  *°  difcover  new  worlds,  and  to  give  new  laws  to 
into  North  unknown  nations.  They  were,  at  length  rouzed,  by 
America,  admiral  Coligny,  a  man  of  the  moft  extenfive,  fteady 
and  aftive  genius,  that  ever  flouriftied  in  that  powerful 
empire.    This  great  politician,  attentive  to  the  interefts 

of 
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c(bis  country,  even  sun'M  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  B  O  O  JC 
fent  John  Ribaud  to  Florida  in  1 562.  This  vaft  track  of 
North  America  then  extended  from  Mexico  to  the  coun- 
try which  the  Engli(h  have  Jince  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  Carolina.  The  Spaniards  had  run  over  it  in 
.151a,  but  did  not  fettle  there.  The  motives  that  en- 
gaged them  to  nruike  this  difcovery,  and  thofe  which 
induced  them  to  reiinquiih  it,  are  equally  matters  of 
furprize  to  us. 

Ahh  the  Indians  of  theCaribbee  iflanda  believed^  upon 
the  credit  of  an  old  tr^ditign,  that  nature  had  concealed 
affTiTig  or  fountain  foncievvhere  on  the  continent,  whofe 
waters  had  the  property  .of  reftoring  youth  tp  all  old  men 
who  were  fo  fortunate  ^s  to  drink  of  tbem.  This  idea 
delighted  the  romantic  iAiagination  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  lofs  of  many,  who  were  the  viSims  of  their  credu- 
lity^ did  not  difcQurage  others.  Rather  than  fufpeft 
that  the  firft  had  periflied  in  an  attempt, of  ^ich  death 
wou!d  be  the  moft  certain  confequence,  they  concluded, 
that  if  they  4id  not  ceturii,  it  wap  becaufe  they  had  found 
ikkt  art  of  e^joyiog  :perpe(ival  yauth  and  dtfcovei^ed  that 
delightful  fppt,  which  they  did  jK>t  chufe  to  quit. 

Ponce  de  Lj;on  was  the  moft  famous  of  the  naviga- 
tors who  were  infatuated  with  this  chimerical  idea.  TuU 
ly  perfuaded  that  a  third  world  exifted,  the  conquc;ft  of 
which  was  referved  to  add  to  his  fame ;  but  thinking  t;h2^t 
the  remainder  of  his.life  was  much  tpo  (hprt  for  the  Jm- 
pn^nfe  career  ths^t  was  opening  before  him^  he  refolyed 
to  go  and  .renew  it,  and  recover  that  youth  which  he  was 
/b.ixiuch  in.need  of.  Accordingly  he  bent  his  courfe  to- 
yrard^  thqfe  climates  where  fable  had  placed  the  fountain 
pf  youth,  and  foqnd  Florida,  whence  .he  returned  to 
Porto-Rico,  vifibly  moreadvanqed  in  years  than  when 
.he  kt  put.    Thus  phance  immortalized  the  name  of  an 

B  a  "       adven- 
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BOOK  adventurer^  who  made  a  real  difcoveryj  merely  by  run- 
ning after  an  imaginary  one. 

Therb  is  fcarce  any  ufeful  and  important  difcovery 
made  by  the  human  mindi  that  has  not  been  rather  ow- 
ing to  a  rcftlefs  imaginations  than  to  induftry  excited  by 
refledion.  Chance,  which  is  the  imperceptible  courfe 
of  nature,  is  never  at  reft,  and  aififts  all  men  without  dif- 
tin£lion.  Genius  grows  weary,  and  is  foon  difcou raged ; 
it  falls  to  the  lot  only  of  a  few,  and  exerts  itfelf  but  for 
a  ftiort  fpacc.  Its  very  eflForts  can  only  throw  it  in  the 
way  of  chance,  and  give  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  its  af- 
flftance.  The  only  difference  between  a  man  of  genius 
and  one  of  common  capacity  is,  that  the  former  can 
forefee  and  fearch  for  what  the  latter  fometimes  finds : 
But  even  the  man  of  genius  himfelf  more  frequently 
makes  ufe  of  what  chance  has  thrown  in  his  way.  It  is 
the  lapidary  who  puts  tlie  value  on  the  diamond  which 
the  peafant  has  ignorantly  dug  up. 

The  Spaniards  had  defpifed  Florida,  becaufe  they  did 
notdifcover  there  either  the  fountain  that  was  to  make 
them  all  grow  young,  or  gold  which  haftens  the  period 
of  old  age.  The  French  found  there  a  more  real  and 
valuable  treafure ;  a  clear  iky,  a  fruitful  foil, a  temperate 
climate,  favages  who  were  lovers  of  peace  and  hofpitality ; 
but  they  themfelves  were  not  fenfible  of  the  worth  of 
thefe  advantages.  Had  they  followed  the  diredions  of 
Coligny;  had  they  tilled  the  ground,  which  only  wanted 
the  afliftance  of  man  to  yield  him  its  treafures ;  had  a 
due  fubordination  been  maintained  amongft  the  Euro- 
peans; had  not  the  rights  of  the  natives  of  the  country 
b^en  violated ;  a  colony  might  have  been  founded,  which 
in  time  would  have  become  a  flourifliing  and  permanent 
fettlement.  But  the  levity  of  the  French  was  incon- 
-fiflent  with  fo  much  wifdom.     The  provifions  were 

wafted ; 
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vra/led ;  the  fields  were  not  fown ;  the  authority  of  the  B  O  O  K 
chiefs  was  (lighted  by  ungovernable  fubaherns;  they  ^' 
were  led  away  by  a  paillon  for  hunting  and  war ;  in  (hort^ 
they  did  nothing  of  what  they  ought  to  have  done.  To 
complete  their  misFortune,the  civil  difturbances  inFrance 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  fubjeds  from  an  undertak- 
ing in  which  the  government  had  never  taken  any  con- 
cern. Theological  difputes  alienated  the  minds  and  di* 
vided  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Government  had 
violated  the  facred  laws  of  nature,  which  enjoin  all 
men  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-creatures; 
and  thofe  of  policy  which  forbid  the  exertion  of  tyranny 
more  efpecially  at  an  improper  time.  The  reformed  re- 
ligion had  made  great  progrefs  in  France  when  it  was 
perfecuted.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  nation  was  in- 
volved in  the  profcription,  and  took  up  arn>s, 

Spain,  though  not  lefs  intolerant,  had  prevented  re- 
ligious difturbances,  by  fuffering  the  clergy  to  aflume 
that  authority  which  has  been  continually  increafing  to 
our  times,  but  which,  in  future,  will  be  conftantly  on 
the  decline.  The  inquiiition,  always  ready  to  op- 
pofe  the  leaft  appearance  of  innovation,  found  means  to 
prevent  the  proteftant  faith  from  making  its  way  into  the 
nation,  and,  therefore,  was  not  at  the  pains  of  deftroy- 
ing  it.  Philip  IL  wholly  taken  up  with  AmeriQa,  and 
accuftomed  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  fole  proprietor  of 
it,  being  informed  of  the  attjsmpts  made  by  fomePrench- 
men  to  fettle  there,  and  of  their  being  negleQed  by 
their  own  government,  fitted  out  a  fleet  from  Cadiz  to 
deftroy  them,  Menendez  who  commanded  this  fleet 
/anded  in  Florida,  where  he  found  the  enemies  he  went 
in  qtuftof,  fettled  at  Carolma  fort.  He  attacked  all 
their  intrenchments,  carried  them  fword  in  hand,  and* 
made  a  dreadful  maffacre.     All  who  efcaped'fhe  car- 
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B  O^O  K  nage,  were  hanged  on  ft  tr^e  with  this  infcription :  not 
as  Frencbmerif  bui  as  betitics. 

Far  from  feeking  to  revenge  this  tnfuit,  the  miniftry 
of  Charles  IX.  fecretly  rejoiced  at  the  mifcarriage  of  a 
projeft  which  they  had,  indeed,  approved,  but  did  ftot 
countenance,  becaufe  it  had  been  contrived  by  the  head 
of  the  Hugiiehots,  and  might  refleft  honour  on  their 
party.  Th6  indignation  of  the  public  did  but  ftrengthcn 
them  in  ^heir  refolution  of  Viewing  no  refentment.  It 
was  r^ferved  for  a  private  nian  to  execute  what  the 
date  ought  to  have  done.   . 

DoMiMic  de  Gourgues,  born  at  mount  Marfan  in 
Gafcony,  a  ikilful  and  intrepid  feaman,  an  enemy  to  the 
Spaniards,  from  whom  he  had  received  perfonal  injuries; 
pailionately  fond  of  his  country,  of  hazardous  expeditions^ 
and  of  glory  ;  fold  his  eftate,  built  fome  (hips,  and  fe- 
iediftg  fome  coh^nions  like  himfdf,  he  fet  out  to  attack 
the  murderers  in  Florida  ;  he  drove  them  from  all  their 
pofts  with  incredible  valour  and  a3ivity,beat  them  every 
whene,  and  in  ord^r  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy  the  fame 
contempttA>us  infult  they  had  (hewn,  hUng  them  up  txti 
trees  with  this  infcription  \n6t  as  Spaniards^but  ms  affaffsns. 

Had  the  Spaniards  been  content  with  maiTacring  the 
French,  the  latter  would  nevtr  have  exerted  fuch  cruel 
reprifafe ;  but  they  were  ofFended  at  the  infcription,  and 
wei*e  guilty  of  an  atrocious  aS  to  be  revenged  of  the 
dferifion  to  which  they  Had  been  expofed.  This  is  not 
t^e  only  inftance  in  hiftbry  \;^hich  m^y  lead  one  to  ima- 
^itie  that  thfe  bittfefnfefs  of  a  rafcafiti  is  not  theconfe^ 
quence,  but  the  caufe  of  aSiOps,  cruel  and  inhuman. 

The  expedition  of  the  brave  de  Gourgues  wa$  at« 
tended  with  no  further  advantages*  Whether  he  had 
not  a  {lock  of  provisions  fuiBcient  to  remain  in  Florida,, 
or  whether  he  forefaw  that  he  bad  no  fuccours  to  m^tO, 

from 
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from  France,  or  whether  he  thooght  that  a  friendfhlp  BOOK 
with  the  natives  would  laft  no  longer  than  the  means  of 
purchafing  it,  or  that  the  Spiudards  would  empower  himf 
he  blew  up  the  forts  he  had  taken  and  returned  home. 
He  was  received  by  all  true  lovers  of  his  country  with 
theapplaufedue  to  his  merit,  but  negleded  by  the  court, 
-which  was  too  defpotic  ^nd  fuperfiitious  not  to  ftand 
in  awe  of  virtue. 

Since  the  year  1567,  when  this  intrepid  Gafcoon 
evacuated  Florida,  the  French  negleded  America.  Be- 
wydered  in  a  chaos  of  unmtelligible  doSrines,  they  loft 
their  reafon  and  their  humanity.  The  mildeft  and  moft 
foeiable  people  upon  earth  became  the  mojfl  barbarous 
and  fanguinary.  Scaffolds  and  piles  were  infufHcient :  as 
they  all  appeared  crinunal  to  one  another,  they  were  ail 
;n3uxuaUy  each  Cher's  vi&iois  and  executionefa.  After 
having  condemned  one  another  to  eternal  deflruSiev, 
they  airaffinated  each  other  at  the  isbftigation  of  theMT 
priefls,  who  breathed  nothing  but  the  fpirit  of  revenge 
and  bloodflied.  At  length  the  generous  Henry  foftened 
the  minds  of  his  fubjeSs ;  his  companion  and  tendernefs 
made  the;m  feel  their  own  calamities;  he  redored  their 
inclination  to  the  fweets  of  Ibcial  life ;  he  prevailed  up- 
on them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  they  confented  to 
live  happy  under  his  parental  laws. 

In  this  ftate  of  "tranquillity  and  freedom,  under  a  king 
who'pofleffed  the  confideiKe  of  his  people,  they  began  to 
<wn  their  thoughts  to  fome  ufeful  projefts.  They  under- 
took the  eftabliflimcnt  of  colonic?  abroad.  Florida  was 
the  fipft  «3H3Dtry  Ifhat  naturally  occurred  to  them.  Ex- 
cep^ng  fopt  St.  Auguftine,  formerly  built  by  the  Spani- 
ards, at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the 
French  colony^  ;the  Europeans  had  ^not  a  Tingle  fettle- 
ment4fi  M  ttvM  vatft  and  beauti&rl  jcountry.    The  inha* 

B  4  '  bitants 
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BOOK  bitants  were  not  a  formidable  fet  of  men;  and  the  foil 
had  every  promifing  appearance  of  fertnity.  It  was  even 
reported  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  filver  mines>  becaufe 
both  thofe  metals  had  been  found  there  ;  not  confider- 
ing  that  they  came  trom  fome  (hips  that  had  been  caft 
'away  upon  the  coafts.  The  remembrance  of  the  great 
aflions  perfor'mef*  by  fome  Frenchmen,  could  not  yet  be 
erazed.  Probabiy  the  French  themfelves  were  rather 
afraid  of  irritatirig  Spain,  who  was  not  yetdifpofed  to 
fufFer  ihe  leaft'  fettlement  to  be  made  on  the  Gulph  of 
;Mexico>  or  even  near  it.  The  danger  of  provoking  a 
nation  which  was  fo  formidable  in  thofe  partS)  determine 
ed  them  to  keep  at  a  diftance  as  much  as  pofiibley  and 
therefore  they  gave  the  preference  to  the  more  northern 
parts  of  America.     The  road  was  ready  pointed  out. 

The  Francis  1.  hod  fent  odt  the  Florentine  Verazani  in 

turn  their    'S^S?  who  only  obfeVved  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland, 
view  to-      an^  fome  coafts  of  the  continent,  but  did  not  ftop  there. 

wards  Ca-  , 

nada.  Eleven  years  after,  James  Cartier,  a  Ikilful  navigator 

of  S.  Malo,  refumed  the  projefts  of  Verazani.  The  two 
nations,  which  had  firft  landed  in  America*  exclaimed 
againft  the  injiiftice  of  following  their  example.  JVbatl 
faid  Francis  I.  pleafantly,yi&ii//  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Par- 
,  tugal  quietly  divide  a II  America  between  them ,  ivitboui  fuf 
fering  me  to  take  afhare  as  their  brother?  I  ivould  fain  fee 
the  article  ofAdam^s  will  that  bequeaths  tifat  vajt  inheritance 
to  them.  Cartier  proceeded  further  than  his  predcceflbr. 
He  went  up  the  river  S.Lawrence  ;  but  after  having  bar- 
tered fome  European  commodities  with  the  favages  for 
fome  of  their  furs,  he  re*embarked  for  France.;  where, 
an  undertaking,  which  feemed  to  have  been  entered  up** 
on  merely  from  imitation,  was  negleSed  from  levity. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  the  Normans,  the  Bri. 
tons  and  the  Bifcayahs  continued  to  carry  on  the  cod 

filhcry 
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fifliery  on  the  great  fand  bank»  along  the  coaftsof  New-  BOOK 
foundland,  and  in  all  the  adjacent  latitudes.  Thefe  in-  ^* 
tnepid  and  experienced  men  ferved  as  pilots  to  the  ad- 
venturers  who  iince  the  year  1598  attempted  to  fettle 
colonies  in  thefe  defert  regions.  None  of  thofe  firft  fei- 
tlements  profpered>  becaufe  they  were  all  under  the  di- 
re£tion  of  exclufive  companies,  which  had  neither  abi- 
lities to  chufe  the  beftfituations,  nor  a  fufficient  ftock  to 
wait  for  their  returns.  One  monopoly  followed  another 
in  a  rapid  fucceflion^but  without  gaining  any  advantage; 
it  was  purfued  with  greedinefs,  without  a  plan,  or  any 
means  to  carry  it  into  execution.  All  thefe  different 
companies  fuccefllively  ruined  themfelves,  and  the  ftate 
was  no  gainer  by  their  lofs.  So  many  expeditions  had 
coft  France  more  men,  more  money,  and  more  Ihips, 
than  other  ftates  would  have  expended  in  the  foundation 
of  great  empires.  At  lad  Samuel  de  Champlain  went  a 
confiderable  way  up  the  river  S.Lawrence, and  in  1608 
upon  the  borders  of  that  river  laid  the  foundation  of  Que- 
bec, which  became  the  centre  and  capital  of  New  France 
or  Canada, 

The  unbounded  fpace  that  opened  itfelf  to  the  view 
of  this  colony,  difcovered  only  dark,  thick  and  deep  fo- 
refts,  whofe  height  alone  was  a  proof  of  their  antiquity. 
Numberlefs  large  rivers  came  down  from  a  confiderable 
diftance  to  water  thefe  immenfe  regions.  The  intervals 
between  them  were  full  of  lakes.  Four  of  thefe  mea- 
fured  from  two  to  five  hundred  leagues  round.  Tttefe 
inland  feas  communicated  with  each  other ;  and 
their  waters,  after  forming  the  great  river  S.  Lawrence, 
con/iderably  increafed  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Every  thing 
in  this  rude  part  of  the  new  world  appeared  grand  and 
Xublime.  Nature  here  difplayed  fuch  luxuriancy  and  ma- 
jefiy  as  commanded  veneration  ^  and  a  thoufand  wild 
^    ^  graces. 


iO 
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BOOK  graces,  far  fupcrior  to  the  artificial  beauties  of  our  cli- 
mates. Here  the  imagination  of  a  painter  or  a  poet 
ivculd  have  been  raifed,  animated,  aod  filled  with  thofe 
ideas  which  leave  a  laftifig  imprefllon  on  the  mind.  All 
thefe  coumries  exhaled  ;in  air  fit  to  prolong  life.  This 
temperature,  ¥^hich  from  the  pofition  of  the  climatie 
muft  have  been  extrenjely  pleafant,  loft  nothing  of  its 
.  wholefomenefs  by  the  fingular  feverity  of  a  long  $nd  in- 
tenfe  winder.  Thofe  who  impute  this  fingularity  mere- 
ly to  the  woods,  fpring9>  and  mountains,  with  which  this 
coiintf  y  abounds*  have  not  ukeo  every  thipg  into  con- 
fujeratioa.  Others  add  to  thefecaufes  of  the  cold,  th^ 
elevation  of  the  land^  a  pure  aerial  atQiofpber^^  feldbra 
loaded  with  vapours*  and  the  dirediofi  pf  the  winds^ 
which  biowirom  north  to  fouth  over  froz^en  feas. 

Y£T  the  inhabitants  of  this  fliarp  and  black  climate 
were  but  thinly  clad.  A  cloak  of  buffalo  or  beaver 
ikin,  bound  with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  ftockings  made 
of  roe-buck  (kin,  was  the  whole  of  their  drefs  before 
their  intercourfe  with  us.  What  they  have  added  fince 
gives  great  offence  to  their  old  men,  who  are  ever  la- 
menting the  degeneracy  of  their  manners. 

Few  of  thefe  favages  knew  any  thing  of  hufc»ndry ; 
they  only  cultivated  mair^e,  and  that  they  left  entirely  to 
the  management  of  the  women,  as  being  beneath  the 
dignity  of  independent  men.  Their  bittereft  impreca- 
tion againfl:  an  enemy  was,  rhat  he  might  be  reduced  to 
till  the  ground.  Sometimes  they  would  condefcendto 
go  a  fifhing;  but  the  employment  of  ihetr  Itfe  and^  their 
glory  was  hunting.  For  this  purpofef  the  whole  nation 
went  out  as  they  did  to  Avar ;  every  family,  every  htit*^ 
marched  in  fearch  of  ruftenance.  They  prepared  for 
the  expedition  by  fevere  fafting,  and  liever-ftirredout 
till  they  had  implored  the  afliflance  of  their  god ;  they 

did 
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did  nor  ptay  for  ftrcngth  to  kill  the  beads,  but  that  they  BOOK 

might  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  them.     No  per* 

fens  flaid  at  home  except  infirm  and  old  men ;  all  the 

reft  falUed  forth*  the  men  to  kill  the  game,  and  the  wo* 

men  to  dry  atid  bring  it  home.  They  imagined  that  the 

winter  Was  the  fineft  feafoft  of  the  year :  the  bear,  the 

roe-buck,  the  (lag  and  the  elk  could  not  then  run  with 

any  degree  of  fwiftnefs,  through  fnow  that  was  four  or 

fiYe  feet  deep  on  the  grouiKi,     The  favages,  who  are 

able  to  out-run  moft  of  the  fwifter  animals,  were  Dot  to 

be  flopped  by  thickets,  torrents,  lakes,  or  rivers  ;  but 

when  fo  unfortunate  as  not  to  meet  with  game,  they 

lived  upon  acorns ;  and  for  want  of  thele,  they  fed  upon 

the  fapor  inner  ikin  that  grows  between  the  wood  and 

^the  bark  of  the  afpen-tree  and  the  birch. 

In  the  interral  between  their  hunting  parties,  they 
made  oc  mended  their  bows  and  arrows,  tiie  rackets  for 
running  upon  the  fnow,  and  the  canoes  for  croiling  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  Thefe  travelling  implements,  and  a 
few  earthen  pots,  were  all  the  arts  of  thefe  wandering 
nations.  Thofe  among  them  who  were  colleded  in 
towns,  added  to  thefe  the  labours  requifite  for  their  fe- 
dentary  way  of  Hie,  for  the  fencing  of  their  huts,  and 
itcuring  them  from  being  attacked.  The  favages  then 
gaTe  themfelvira  up  to  a  total  inafiion,  in  the  moR  pro* 
found  fecurity.  This  peopl^e,  content  with  their  lot, 
and  fatisfied  with  what  nature  afforded  them,  were  un*- 
acquainted  with  that  reftleflhefs  which  arifes  from  a 
fenfe  of  our  own  weakoefs,  that  loathing  of  ourfetvet' 
and  every  thing  about  us,  that  neceflity  of  flying  from 
/blitude,  and  eafing  ourfelves  of  the  burthen  of  life  by 
throwing  it  upon  others. 

Their  flature  In  general  was  beautifully  proportion- 
tif  but  they  had  more  agility  than  flrength,  and  were 

better 
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BOOK  better  calculated  for  fwift  runniirg  than  hard  labour. 
^^  ^  Theirfeatureswerereguiar^withthat  fiercecountenance 
which  they  contraSed  in  war  and  hunting.  Their  com- 
pkxion  was  copper-colour;  and  they  had  it  from  na- 
ture, which  tans  all  men  who  are  condantly  ezpofed  to 
the  open  air.  This  complexion  was  rendered  ftill  more 
difagreeable  by  the  abfurd  cuftom  that  all  favages  have 
of  painting  their  bodies  and  faces,  either  to  diftinguifh 
each  other  at  a  diftance,  or  to  make  themfclves  more  a- 
grecable  to  their  miftrefles,  or  more  formidable  in  war. 
Beftdes  this  varnifli,  they  rubbed  themfelvcs  with  the 
fat  of  quadrupeds,  or  the  oil  of  fifh, which  prevented  the 
inioterable  flings  of  gnats  and  infe3s,that  fwarm  in  un* 
cultivated  countries.  Thefe  ointments  were  prepared 
and  mixed  up  with  certain  red  juices,  which  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  deadly  poifbn  to  the  mofchettoes.  To  thefe 
feveral  methods  of  anointing  themfelves,  which  pene* 
Irate  and  difcolour  the  ikin,  may  be  added  the  fumiga* 
tions  they  made  in  their  huts  to  keep  off  thofe  infeds, 
and  the  fmoke  of  the  fires  they  kept  all  the  winter  to 
warm  themfelves,  and  to  dry  their  meat.  This  was  fuf** 
ficient  to  make  them  appear  frightful  to  ourpeopie, 
though  they  undoubtedly  imagined  that  it*  added  to  their 
beauty.  Their  fight,  fmell,  and  hearing,  and  all  their 
tenfes  were  remarkably  quick,  and  gave  them  early  no* 
tke  of  their  dangers  and  wants.  Thefe  were  few,  but 
their  ficknefies  were  ftill  fewer.  •  They  hardly  knew  of 
any  but  what  were  occafioned  by  too  violent  exercife, 
or  eating  too  much  atter  long  abftinence. 

# 

Their  population  was  but  moderate ;  and  poffibly  this 
might  be  an  advantage  to  them.  Polifhed  nations  muft 
wiih  for  an  increafe  of  population,  becaufeas  they  are 
governed  by  ambitious  rulers,  the  more  inclined  to  war 
from  not  being  perfonally  engaged  in  it,  they  are  under  a 

neceffitj 
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iwcefljty  of  fighting,  either  to  invade  or  repulfe  their  B  O  O  K 
neighbours ;  and  becaufe  they  never  have  a  fufEcient  ex- 
tent of  territory  to  fatisfy  their  enterprizing  and  expeii- 
five  way  of  living.  But  unconneded  nations,  who  are 
always  wandering,  and  guarded  by  the  deferts  which  di- 
vide them,  who  can  fly  when  they  are  attacked,  and 
whofe  poverty  prefcrves  them  from  committing  or  fuf- 
fermg  any  injuftice ;  fuch  favage  nations  had  no  occadon 
to  multiply.  If  they  are  but  able  to  refifl  the  wild  beafts, 
occafionally  to  drive  away  an  infignificant  enemy,  and 
mutually  to  affift  each  other,  nothing  more  is  required. 
If  they  were  more  populous,  they  would  the  fooner  have 
exhaufted  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  be  forced  to  re- 
move in  fearch  of  others,  the  only,  or  at  leafl,  the  great- 
eft  misfortune  attending  their  precarious  way  of  life. 

Independent  of  thefc  reflexions,  which,  pofTibly, 
did  not  occur  fo  ftrongly  to  the  favages  of  Canada,  the; 
nature  of  things  was  alone  fufEcient  to  check  their  in-:- 
creafe.  Though  they  lived  in  a  country  abounding  in 
game  and  fifh,  yet  in  fome  feafons,  and  fometimes  for 
whole  years,  this  fingle  rcfource  failed  them  2  and  famine 
then  made  a  dreadful  havock  among  people,  who  were 
at  too  great  a  diftance  to  affift  each  other.  Their  wars 
or  tranfient  hoftilities,  the  refult  of  old  animofities,  were 
'very  deflruAive.  Men  conftantly  accuftomed  to  hunt 
their  prey,  to  tear  in  pieces  theanimal  they  had  overia- 
ken,  to  hear  the  cries  of  death,  and  fee  the  fhedding  of 
blood,  muft  have  been  flill  more  unmerciful  in  war,  if 
poffible,  than  our  own  people.  In  a  word,  notwiihftand- 
ing  all  that  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  inuring  children  to 
hardfhips,  and  which  milled  Pettr  the  Great  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  he  ordered  that  none  of  his  failors  children 
fcould  drink  any  thing  but  fea  water  ;  an  experiment 
which  proved  fatal  to  all  who  tried  it  j  it.is  certain,  that 

a  great 
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B  O  O  K  a  great  many  young  fayagcs  peri(hed  thrcHjigh  hunger^ 
^  thirft,coId  and  fatigue.  Even  thofe  whofe  conftitution 
wasfufikiemly  ftroRg  to  bear  the  uAial  eiercifes  of  thofe 
cUxnateSy  to  (^im  over  tbe  broadeft  rivers^  to  go  two 
hundred  leagues  oo  a  hunting  party,  to  live  many  days 
without  ileep,  to  fubfift  aconfiderable  time  without  any 
food ;  fuch  men  muft  have  been  exbaufted^  and  totally 
unfit  for  tbe  pio-pofes  of  generation.  Few  lived  (o  Jong 
as  our  {people^  wbo  lead  a  more  uniform  and  quiet  life. 

Th£  aufterity  of  a  Spartan  education,  the  cuftom  of 
HYuring  children  to  hard  iabour  and  coarfe  food,  has 
been  pfodudive  of  dangerous  mtftakes.  Philofophers, 
defirous  of  alleviating  the  miferies incident  to  mankind, 
have  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  wretched  who  have 
been  doomed  to  a  tife  of  hardAiips,  by  perfuading  them 
that  it  was  the  mod  wholefome  an4  the  bed.  The  rich 
have  eagerly  adopted  a  fyftem,  which  hardened  their 
hearts  againft  the  fufferings  of  the  poor,  and  excufed 
fhem  from  the  duties  of  humanity  and  compaiCon.  But 
it  is  a  miftake  to  imagine  that  men  who  are  employed  in 
the  more  laborious  arts  of  fociety^flioulcf  live  as  long  as 
thofe  who  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  toil.  Moderate  la- 
bour (Irengthens  the  human  frame:  exceflive  labour 
impairs  it.  A  peafant  is  an  old  man  at  lixty,  wbilfl:  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  who  live  in  affluence  and  with 
fome  degree  of  n)oderation>  frequently  attain  to  four- 
fcore  and  upwards.  Even  men  of  letters,  whofe  employ- 
ments are  by  no  means  conducive  to  health,  afford  many 
inftances  of  longevity.  Let  not  our  modern  produftions 
propagate  this  falfe  and  cruet  error,  and  encourage  the 
rich  to  difregard  the  groans  of  the  poor,  and  transfer  all 
their  ferifibility  from  their  vaffals  to  their  dogs  and  horfes. 

Three  original  languages  were  fpoken  in  Ginada, 
the  Algonquin^  Hhe  Sloux^  and  theiiuron.    Hhey  were 

confidered 
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COfsiidered  as  primitive  langoages,  becaufe  each  of  them  BOOK 
contained  many  of  thoie  imitative  wordsf  which  convey  ^* 
an  idea  of  things  by  the  found.  The  dialeSs  derived 
from  them,  were  nearly  as  many  as  heir  towns.  Noabr 
ftnife  terms  were  found  in  thofe  languages*  becaufe  the 
untutored  mind  of  the  favages  feldomgoes  beyond  tbc 
prefcnt  objed  and  tbe  pfefent  time }  and  as  they  hav« 
but  few  ideas,  they  feldom  want  to  reprefent  fcTeral  un- 
der one  and  the  fame  fign.  Befides,  the  language  of  thefe 
people,  generally  arifingfrom  a  quick,  fuigle,  and  firong 
ienfation,  excited  by  the  great  fcenes  of  nature,  contrad- 
ed  a  lively  and  poetical  caft  in  their  ilrong  and  adive 
ii^gjfiatKMi,  The  afioni(bment  and  admiration  which 
th^  vety  ignorance  excited,  gave  them  a  ftrong  pro- 
pei>ffty  to  exaggeration.  Their  foul  expreffed  what  their 
eyes  faw  ;  their  language  painted*  as  it  were,  natural  ob* 
jeSs  in  ftrong  colouring)  and  their  difcourfes  were  quite 
pi6ture(que.  For  want  of  ternfis  agreed  upon  to  denote 
certain  compound  ideas*  they  n»ad^  nfe  of  figurative  ex- 
preffiofls.  What  was  dill  wanting  in  fpeecfa*  they  fup* 
plied  by  their  geAures,  their  attitudes,  their  bodily  mo- 
tions, and  the  nH)dylations  of  the  voice.  The  boldefl  xne^ 
taphorb  were  more  familiar  to  them  in  common  conver- 
iation,  than  they  are  even  in  epic  poetry  in  the  European 
\jknguage«.  Their  fpeeches  in  public  aflemblie«,efpecial- 
ly,  were  full  of  images,  energy,  and  pathos.  No  Greek 
or  Rofinan  orator  ever  fpoke,  perbaps,with  more  (Irength 
and  fuWiflitty  than  one  of  their  chiefs.  Our  people  want- 
ed to  perfuade  them  to  remove  at  a  diftance  from  their 
native  (oil.  fFe  were  horn,  faid  he,  en  ibis  grcundy  our, 
fathers  lie  buried  in  it.  Shall  we  fay  to  the  bomi  of  our ^ 
father s^arifci  <?«^  ^o'w^  with  us  into  a  foreign  land? 

It  may  eafily  be  innagined  that  thefe  nations  could  not 
be  fo  gentle  nor  fo  weak  as  thofe  of  South  America. 

They 
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BOOK  They  (hewed  that  they  had  that  aftivity  and  energf 
^*  which  is  always  found  in  the  northern  nations^  unlef^^ 
like  the  Laplanders,  they  are  of  a  different  fpecies  from 
ourfelves.  They  had  but  juft  attained  to  that  degree  of 
knowledge  and  civiHzation>  to  which  intuition  alone 
may  lead  men  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years;  and  it  »» 
among  fuch  people  that  a  philofopher  may  ftudy  man 
tn  his  natural  (late. 

They  were  divided  into  feveral  fmall  nations,  whofe 
form  of  government  was  nearly  fimilar.   Some  had  he- 
reditary chiefs ;  others  eleSed  them  ;  the  greater  part 
were  only  direSed  by  their  old  men.   They  were  mere 
aflfociations,  formed  by  chance  and  always  free,  united. 
Indeed,  but  bound  by  no  tie.     The  will  of  individuals 
vi^as  not  even  overruled  by  the  general  one.  All  decisions 
were  confidered  only  as  matter  of  advice,  which  was 
liot  binding,  or  enforced  by  any  penalty.     If,  in  one  of 
thefe  (ingular  republics,  a  man  was  condemned  to  deaths 
it  was  rather  a  kind  of  war  againft  a  common  enemy^ 
than  an  zGt  of  juflice  exercifed  againft  a  fubjed.  Inftead 
of  coercfve  power ;  good  manners,  example,  education, 
a  refped  for  old  men,  and  parental  affedion,  maintain- 
ed peace  in  thefe  focieties,  that  had  neither  laws  nor 
property.    Reafon,  which  had  not  been  mifled  by  pre- 
judice, or  corrupted  by  pailion,  as  it  is  with  us,  ferved 
them  inftead  of  moral  precepts  and  regulations  of  police. 
Harmony  and  fecurity  were  maintained  without  the  in- 
terpofition  of  government.    Authority  never  incroach- 
ed  upon  that  powerful  impulce  of  nature,  the  love  of  in- 
dependence, which  enlightened  by  reafon  produces  in 
us  the  love  of  equality. 

Hence  arifes  that  regard  which  thefavages  have  for 
each  other.  They  lavifli  their  expreffions  of  efteem,  and 
expeft  the  fame  in  return.  They  are  obliging,  but  re- 
ferved ;  they  weigh  their  words,  and  liften  with  great 

atten- 
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«ttentioD.    Their  gravity,  which  looks  like  a  kind  of  B  O  O  ic 

melancboly,  is  particularly  obfervable  in  their  national  ^ ^^ 

^flemblies.  Every  one  fpeaks  in  his  turn,  according  to 
his  age»  his  experience  and  hisfervices.  No  one  is. ever 
interrupted,  either  by  indecent  refledions  or  ilUtinied 
applaufe.  Their  public  affairs  are  managed  with  fuch 
difintereftednefs  as  is  unknown  in  our  governments^ 
where  the  welfare  of  the  ftate  is  hardly  ever  promoted 
but  from  felfifli  views  or  party  fpirit.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  hear  one  of  thefe  favage  orators,  when 
his  fpeech  has  met  with  univerfal  applaufe,  telling  tboft 
who  agreed  to  his  opinion,  that  another  man  is  more 
deferving  of  their  confidence. 

This  mutual  refped  amongfl  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fame  place  prevails  between  the  feveral  nations,  when 
they  are  not  in  adual  war.  The  deputies  are  received 
and  treated  with  that  friend(hip  that  is  due  to  men  who 
come  to  treat  of  peace  and  alliance.  Wandering  nations, 
who  have  not  the  leaft  notion  of  a  domain,  never  nego- 
ciate  for  a  projed  of  conqueft,  or  for  any  interefis  re« 
lative  to  dominion.  Even  thofe  who  have  a  fettled  home, 
never  quarrel  with  others  for  coming  to  live  in  their 
diArid,  provided  they  do  not  moleft  them.  The  earth, 
fay  they,  is  made  for  all  men ;  no  one  muft  poffefs  the 
(hare  of  two.  All  the  politics,  therefore,  of  the  favages 
confi/l  in  forming  leagues  againft  an  enemy  who  is  too 
numerous  or  too  firong,  and  in  fufpending  hoftilittes 
that  become  too  deftrudive.  When  they  are  agreed 
upon  a  truce  or  league  of  amity,  it  is  ratified  by  mutu- 
ally exchanging  a  belt  oaring  of  beads,  which  are  a 
kind  of  fnail  (hells.  Tli^White  are  very  common ;  but 
llie  purple,  which  are  fcSrcer,  and  the  black,  which 
are  ftill  more  fo,  are  much  eileemed.  They  work  them 
bio  a  cilindrical  form,  bore  them,  and  then  make  them 
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B  O  O*  K  Up  into  branches  or  necklaces.  The  branches  are  about 
^L^  «  ^  ^^  l^i^S>  ^^^  ^^^  beads  are  ftrung  upon  them  in 
(braigbt  rovfs*  The  necklaces  are  broad  belts,  on  which 
the  beads  are- placed  in*  rows*  and  neatly  tacked  down 
with  Kttle  flip^  of  leather.  The  meafure,  weight-  and 
colour  of  thefe  flielb,  determine  the  importance  o(  the 
hnfmefsi  They  ferVe  tis  jewels,  as  records^  and>as  an^ 
nats.  They  are  the  bond  of  union  between  nations  and 
indhridnals.  They  are  the  facred  and  inviolable  pledge 
which  gives  a  fandibn  to  wordS)  to  promifes,  and  to 
treaties.  The  chiefs  of  towns  are  the  keepers  of  thefe 
records.  They  know  their  meaning  ;  they  interpret 
them ;  and  by  means  of  thefe  iigns,  they  tranlhiit  .the 
htftory  of  the  country  to  their  young  people. 

Ab  the  fanTAges  pofief$  no.riches»  they  are  of  a  bene* 
volent  turi)*.  A  ftrikifig.inftance  of  thi^itppears  in  the 
care  th^y  take  of  their  orpbanSf.  widows  and  infirm  pee* 
pie.  They  liberally  fliare  tfabir  fcanty !  provifion  with 
thqfe  whofe  crops  hwt  failed,  or  who  hafve  been  unfuc^ 
cefsful  in  hunting  or  fifliing.  Their  tablqsaod  their  huts 
areopennight  and  day  toflrangers  and  travellers.  This 
generous  hofpitaltty»  which  makes  the  advantages  of  a 
private  man  a  public  bleffing,  is  chiefly  confpicuous  in 
their  entertainments*  A  favage  claims^  refped,  not  fo 
much  frorfi  what  he  poifefles  as  from  what  he  gives  a- 
way.  Accordingly  the  whole  provifion  of  a  fix  months 
cbace  is  often  expended;  in>  one  day,  and  he  who  treati 
enjoys  more  pleafure  than  his  guefts. 

NoNX  of  the  writers  who  have  defcribed  the  ma^ner» 
of  the  ravages  have  reckoned  benevolence  amohgft  their  • 
virtues.  But  this  may  be  owing  to  prejudice,  which  b^ 
made  them  confound  antipathy  and  refentment  with  nai* 
tural  temper.  Thefe  people  neither  love  nor  efteem  the 
Europeans,  nor  are  they  very  kind  to  them.    The  in*  , 

equality 
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cqualitj  of  conditions,  which  wc  think  fo  neceflfary  for  B  O^  K 
the  well-being  of  fociety,  is  in  their  opinion  the  greateft 
folly.    They  arc  (hocked  to  fee  that  amongft  us,  one 
man  has  more  property  than  feveral  others  put  together, 
and  that  this  firft  injuftice  is  produSive  of  a  fecond  ; 
which  is,  that  the  man  who  has  mod  riches  is  on  that 
account  the  moft  refpeded.    But  what  appears  to  them 
a  meannefs  below  that  of  the  brute  creation  is,  that  men 
who  are  equal  by  nature  fliould  ftoop  to  depend  upon  the 
will  or  the  caprice  of  another.  The  refpeS  wc  fliew  to 
titles,  dignities,  and  efpecially  to  hereditary  nobility* 
they  call  an  infult,  an  injury  to  human  nature.    Who* 
ever  knows  how  to  guide  a  canoe,  to  beat  an  enemy^,  to 
build  a  hut,  to  live  upon  little,  to  go  a  hundred  leagues 
in  the  woods,  with  no  other  guide  than  the  wind  and 
fun,  or  any  provifion  but  a  bow  and  arrows ;  he  is  a  man, 
and  what  more  can  be  expeded  of  him  ?  That  reftlefs 
difpofition  which  prompts  us  to  crofs  fo  many  feas,   to 
feek  a  fortune  that  flies  before  us,  appears  to  them  rather 
the  efFecl  of  poverty  than  of  induftry.    They  laugh  at 
our  arts,  our  manners,  and  all  thofe  cudoms  which  in* 
fpire  us  with  vanity,  in  proportion  as  they  remove  us 
from  the  (late  of  nature.  Their  franknefs  and  honefty  is 
I'ouzed  to  indignation  at  the  tricks  and  cunning  which 
have  been  praftifed  in  our  dealings  with  them.  A  mul- 
titude of  other  motives,  fome  founded  on  prejudice,  but 
mod  on  reafon,  have  rendered  the  Europeans  odious  to 
the  Indians.  They  have  ufed  reprifalsy  and  are  become 
harfh  and  cruel  in  their  dealings  with  us.  That  averiion 
and  contempt  they  have  conceived  for  our  morals,  has 
'always  made  them  ihunour  fociety.     We  have  never 
been  able  to  reconcile  any  of  them  lo  the  indulgences  of 
our  way  of  life,  whereas  we  have  feen  fome  Europeans 
forego  all  the  conveniences  of  civil  life,  gp  into  the  fo^ 
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BOOK  reftsy  and  take  up  the  bow  and  the  club  of  the  favage*. 
An  innate  fpirit  of  benevolence,  however,  fometimcs* 
brings  them  back  to  us.  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
a  French  veffel  w^s  Wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  Anticofti. 
Such  of  thefailorsas  hadefcaped  in  this  defert  and  fa- 
\age  iflandy  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  and  the  dangers  of 
famine,  condruded  from  the  remains  of  their  (hip,  a 
bark,  which,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  conveyed  them  to 
the  continent.  They  were  obferved  in  a  languid  and  ex"- 
piring  (lateby  acanoefultof  favages.  Bretbreriy  faid  the 
^hiefof  this  folitary  family,  addrefltng  himfelfaffeftio- 
nately  to  them ;  tbe  wretched  are  entitled  to  oar  pity  and 
our  affijlance.  We  are  metif  and  tbe  misfortunes  incident. 
to  tbe  human  race  affe^f  us  as  much  in  others  as  in  ourfelves. 
Thefe  humane  expreflions  were  accompanied  with  every 
kind  of  help  thefe  generous  favages  had  it  in  their  power 
to  beftow. 

One  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  happlnefs  of 
the  free  Americans  ;  they  were  not  paiTionately  fond  of 
their  wives.     Nature  indeed  has  beftowed  on  their  wo- 
men a  good  fliape,  beautiful  eyes,  pleafing  features,  and 
long  black  hair.  All  thefe  accomplishments  are  no  longer 
regarded  than  whHft  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  independence. 
They  no  fooner  fubmit  to  the  matrimonial  yoke,  but  that 
even  theirhufcand,  who  is  the  only  man  they  love,  grows 
infenfible  to  thofe  charms  they  are  fo  liberal  of  before 
marriage.  Indeed,  they  are  doomed  to  a  way  of  life  that 
is  not  favourable  to  beauty.    Their  features  alter,  and 
they  lofe  at  once  the  defire  and  the  power  of  pleafing. 
They  are  laborious,  indefatigable  and  aQive.  They  dig 
the  ground,  fow,  and  reap;  whilft  their  hu(bands, who 
difdain  to  ftoop  to  the  drudgeries  of  huftandry,  amufe 
ihemfelves  with  hunting,  fifliing,  (hooting  with  a  bow, 
and  cxercifing  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  earth. 

Many 
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MANTof  thefc  nations  allow  a  plurality  of  wiveSf  and  BOOK 
even  thofe  that  do  not  pradice  polygamy,  admit  of  di- 
vorce. The  very  idea  of  an  indiflbluble  tic,  never  once 
entered  the  thoughts  of  thcfe  people  who  are  free  till 
death.  When  thofe  who  are  married  difagree,  they  part 
by  confent,  and  divide  their  children  between  them, 
l^othing  appears  to  them  more  repugnant  to  nature  and 
reafon  than  the  contrary  fyftem  which  prevails  among 
chriftians.  Tbr  great  fpirit,  fay  they,  batb  created  uf 
all  to  be  happy  ;  and  weJbouU  offend  bim,  were  we  to  live 
in  a  perpetual Jiate  ofconjlraint  and  uneajinefs.  This  fyf- 
tem agrees  with  what  one  of  the  Miamis  faid  to  one  of 
our  miffionaries.  My  wife  and  I  were  continually  at  va- 
riance.  My  neighbour  difagreed  equally  with  bis.  We 
h^e  changed  wives y  and  are  allfatisfied. 

It  has  been  generally  faid  that  the  favages  are  not 
snuch  addiSed  to  the  pleafures  of  love.  But  if  they  are 
not  fo  fond  of  women  as  civilized  people  are,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  for  want  of  powers  or  inclination  to  populati- 
on. But  the  firft  wants  of  nature  may,  perhaps,  check 
in  them  the  claims  of  the  fecond.  Their  ftrcngth  is  al- 
moft  all  exhaufted  in  procuring  their  food.  Hunting 
and  other  expeditions  leave  them  neither  the  opportuni- 
ty nor.  the  leifure  of  attending  to  population  :  no  wan- 
dering nation  can  ever  be  populous.  What  mud  become 
of  women  obliged  to  follow  their  hufbands  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  hundred  leagues,  with  children  at  their  breaft 
or  in  their  arms  ?  What  would  become  of  the  children 
themfclves  if  deprived  of  the  milk  that  muft  neceffarily 
dry  up  in  the  courfe  of  the  journey  ?  Hunting  then  pre- 
vents  the  increafe  of  mankind,  and  even  deftroys  it.  A 
favage  warrior  refifts  the  feducing  arts  of  young  women 
who  ftrive  to  allure  him*  Whfen  nature  compels  this 
tender  fex  to  make  the  firft  advances,  and  to  purfue  the 
men  that  fly  them,  thofe  who  are  lefs  inflamed  with 
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BOOK  military  ardour,  than  with  the  charms  of  beauty,  yield 
^'_  ^  to  the  temptation.  But  the  true  warriors  who  have  been 
early  taught  that  an  intercourfe  with  women  enervates, 
ftrength  and  courage,  do  not  give  way.  Canada,  there- 
fore, is  notadefert  from  natural  defeSsj  but  from  the 
track  of  life  which  its  inhabitants  pur fue.  Though  they 
are  as  fit  for  procreation  as  our  northern  people,  all  their 
ftrength  is  employed  for  their  own  prefervation.  Hunger 
does  not  allow  them  to  attend  to  the  fofter  paffions.  If 
the  people  of  the  fouth  facrifice  every  thing  to  this  de« 
fire,  it  is  becaule  the  firft  is  eafily  fatisfied.  In  a  coun- 
try where  nature  is  very  prolific,  and  man  confumes  but 
little,  the  overplus  of  his  ftrength  is  turned  wholly  to: 
population^  which  is  likewife  afltfted  1>y  the  warmth  of 
the  climate.  In  a  climate  where  men  confume  more 
than  nature  affords  them  with  eafe;  the  time  and  the 
faculties  of  the  human  fpecies  are  exhaufted  in  fatigues 
that  are  detrimental  to  population. 

But  a  further  proof  that  the  favages  are  not  lefs  in- 
clined to  women  than  we  are,  is,  that  they  are  much 
fonder  of  their  children.  Their  mothers  fucklethem  till 
they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  and  fometimcs  to  fix  or 
feven.  From  their  earlieft  infancy,  their  parents  refpeft 
their  natural  independence,  and  never  beat  or  chide 
them,  becaufe  they  will  not  check  that  free  and  mar- 
tial fpirit,  which  is  one  day  to  conftitute  their  principal 
charaSer.  They  even  forbear  to  make  ufe  of  ft'rong 
arguments  tp  perfuade  them,  becaufe  this  would  be  in 
fome  meafure  a  reftraint  laid  upon  their  free  will.  As 
they  are  taught  nothing  but  what  they  want  to  know, 
they  are  the  happieft  children  upon  earth.  If  they  die, 
the  parents  lament  them'  with  deep  regret.  The  father 
^nd  mother  will  fometimcs  gp  fix  months  after,  and 
weep  over  the  grave  of  their  child,  and  the  mother  will 
sprinkle  it  with  her  own  mil^. 

Tho 
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.  Th£  ties  of  friendAipamongft  the  ravages  are  alffloft  BOOK 
as  ftroDg  as  thofe  of  nature,  and  more  lading.  Thefe  ^  _}*^ 
are  never  broken  by  that  variety  of  claihing  intereils, 
which,  in  t>ur  focieties,  weaken  even  the  tendered  and 
knoft  (acred  connections.  There  the  heart  of  one  man 
chufes  another,  in  which  he  depofits  his  inmoft  thoughts, 
his  fentiments,  his  proje3s,  his  forrows  and  his  joys, 
E.very  thing  becomes  common  between  two  friends. 
Their  union  is  for  ilfa  $  they  fight  fide  by  fide  ;  and  if 
pne/alJs,  the  other  conjlamly  dies  upon  his  friead's  bo? 
dy.  If  they  are  feparated  in  fome  imminent  dange-^ 
each  cajls  upon  the  name  of  his  friend  ;  each  invokes 
Jiis  fpirit,  this  is  his  tutelar  deity^ 

Th£  favages  fliew  a  degree  tif  penetration  and  faga« 
dky,  which  aflooiflies  ev^y  one  who  haa  not  obferved 
hovt  mucfc  our  arts  and  methods  of  life  contribute  to 
render  our  minds  flow  and  inafiive^  becaufe  vre  are 
f^M^tn  put  to  the  trduUe  of  thinking,,  ahd  have  only  to 
leafti  u*at  is  already  jdifcovered-^  '  If  Jthey  have  brought 
fiothitig  to  perfe^en  any  more  dmrcthe  raoft  fagacious 
ttnhnalfi,  it  is>  probaWy^  becaufe  tlitfe  people,  havinig 
no  ideas  but  fud^  as  ceUte  to  their  prelbtit  wants,  the 
equality  that  fobfifte  between  them,  bys  every  indii^w 
dual  under  a  iwceffity  of.  iWnkmg  ft)r  himfelf,  and  of 
^ndiftg  his  whole  life  :in  acquiring  thii  occafional  learn- 
ing.: henoe  it  may  be  reaifonaUyiiiferied,  that  thefum 
fH>tA  bf  iicas  in  ♦Ibcictj^uf  favages  is  no  more  than  the 
tan  61  ideas  m  wb^  indurcdoal. 
<    Iits'MAi)  of  a»ftnlfetneditati€tti8,tbe  fiivages  delight 
in  fotip.  Th^y  «re  fmi  to  have  no  variety  in  their  fmg- 
ing ;  but  we  OTciflfetflain whetherlbofc  that  have  hfeard 
them  had  is^iiear  pneperly^Klapeed  to  then-  mufw:.  When 
we  firft  h^r  a  fo«:eigft  femguage,  the  words  feem  all  to 
feiw  Jtrnt  one  -wwd,- wethmk  it  as  all  pronounced  with 
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BOOK  the  fame  tone,  without  any  modulation  or  profody.  It 
is  only  by  continued  habit  that  we  learn  to  diftinguiih 
the  words  and  fyilables,  and  to  perceive  that  fome  are 
dull,  and  others  fharp,  fome  long  and  others  fliort.  The 
fame  may  be  equally  true  with  regard  to  the  melody  of 
a  people,  whofe  fong  mud  bear  fome  analogy  to  their 
fpeech. 

Their  dances  are  generally  an  image  of  war,  and 
they  ufually  dance  completely  armed.  They  are  fo  exad^ 
qtitcky  and  dreadful,  that  an  European,  when  firft  he  fees 
them,  cannot  hdp  being  (truck  with  horror.  He  ima^ 
gines  that  the  ground  will  in  a  moment  be  covered  with 
blood  and  fcattered  limbs,  and  that  none  of  the  jdancers 
or  the  fpedators  will  remain.  It  is  fomewhati^mark? 
able,  that  in  the  JBrft  ages  of  the  worid>  and  amon^ft  Oir 
vage  nations,  dancing  ihould  be  an  imitative  art, and  tha( 
it  fliould  have  loft  that  cbaradeiriftk  in'  civilized:  <^<A^* 
tries,  where  it  feema  to.be  reduced  to  a  fet  of  ftept  wtth-f 
out  meaning.  But 'it  is  with  dances  as  with  languages^ 
they  grow  abftraded  like  the  ideas  they  are  iiitend^4  tQ 
reprefent.  The  figns  of  them  ate  more  allegQdcsl,vj^ 
the  minds  of  the  people  beconaie  nidre  refined.  •  {n  tj)e 
fame  n^anner  as  a  iinfle  word, in  a  learned  lAngU«^e^<e|CT 
prefies  feveral  ideas  ;  fo,  in  an  allegorical  daacej^ifi^g^ 
ilep,  a  fingle  attitude,  is  fufEcient  ^o  excite  a  variety  of 
fenfations.  It  is.x)wing  to  wantof  iiQaginaiiod.jeithj^.  ia 
the  dancers,  or  the  fpedators,  if  a  figured  dati<ci4SdM^ 
x>r  does  not  appear  to  be  exprefllve.  .  Si^fides  t}]Me  fa^es 
can  exhibit  nonebut  ftrong  paffiw$  jtnd  fier?^  fPaij^e^p^ 
utid  thefe  mud  berepcefentedby  more.  jpgiB^ificantji|nag/f^ 
In  their  dances,  which  are  the.  language  of  geftu^e^.  the 
firft  and  firopleft  of  all  languages.  :  Nationsjlvin^ina 
ftate  of  civil  fociety  and  in  peaciCt,  haveonjyihcjgofttier 
pailions  to  reprefent,  w^ich  are  beft  expreffed  by  deli- 
cate  images,  fit  to  cpnvey  refined  Ideas,    It  might  not, 

however. 
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however^  be  improper  fometimes  to  bring  back  dancing  BOOK 
to  its  firfi  origin,  to  exhibit  the  old  fimplicity  of  man- 
fter^i  to  revive  the  firft  fenfations  of  nature  by  motions 
which  reprefent  them,  and  to  depart  from  theantiqua* 
ttd  and  fcientific  mode  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
adopt  the  lively  and  iignificant  images  of  the  rude  Ca- 
nadians. 

These  favages,  always  wholly  taken  up  with  the  pre- 
ifent  paflion,  are  extravagantly  fond  of  gaming,  as  is 
ufual  with  all  idle  people,  and  efpecially  of  games  of 
chance.  Thefe  men,  who  are  commonly  fo  fedate,fomo« 
derate,  fo  difintereAed,  and  have  fuch  a  command  of 
themfelves,  are  outrageous,  greedy  and  turbulent  at  play; 
they  lofe  their  peace,  their  fenfes,and  all  they  are  worth. 
Deflitute  of  aimoft  every  thing,  coveting  all  they  fee, 
'and  when  they  like  it,  eager  to  have  and  enjoy  it,  they 
give  themfelves  up  entirely  to  the  quickefl  and  eafieft 
means  of  acquiring  it.  This  is  a  cdnfequence  of  their 
manners,  as  well  as  of  their  charaQer.  The  fight  of  pre- 
fent  happinefs  always  blinds  them  as  to  the  evils  that 
may  enfue.  Their  forecaft  docs  not  even  reach  from  day 
to  night.  TTiey  are  alternately  filly  children  and  terriUle 
'men.  All  depends  Avith  them  on  the  prefent  moment. 

Gaming  alone  wocW  incline  theip  to  fuperftition, 
jevcn  if  they  had  not  a  natural  propenfity  to  that  bane  of 
ibc  happinefs  of  mankind.  But  as  they  have  few  phyfi- 
•cUnsor  quacks.td havfe recourfe  to,  they  fuflFer  lefs  from 
;^tbi9  malady  than  more  polifhed  nations,  aind  are  more 
jOpcfflJp  jihe  voice  of  reafon^The  Iroquois  have  a  confu* 
ffd  notion  of  a  firft  Being  who  governs  the  world.  They 
pever  grieve  at  the  evil  which  this  being  permits.  Whe^ 
feme  mifchance  befalls  them,  they  fay  :  the  man  above 
would  bave  itfo ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  more  philofophy 
in.  this  fubmiflion  than  in  all  the  reafonings  and  decla- 
mations of  our  philofophers*  Moil  other  favage  nations 

wor&ip 
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S  O  O  Kl  wdrfliip  (hoik  two  fif ft  prittciplesj  which  occur  to  th^ 
human  mind  as  foon  as  it  has  acquired  any  ooqception 
of  invifible  fubftances.  Sometimes  they  woribip  a  river* 
«  forcft,  the  fun  or  the  moon  ;  ie  (bort,  any  beings  iu 
/which  th^y  have  obferved  a  certain  power  and  motion  ; 
hecaufe  wherever  they  fee  n[)otion  which  they  cannot 
account  for,  there  they  fuppofe  a  foul. 

They  feem  to  have  fome  notion  of  a  future  ftatte  ; 
but  as  they  have  no  principles  of  morality,  they  do  nQ.t 
think  that  the  next  life  is  a  ftate  of  reward  for  virtue 
and  punifliment  for  vice.  Their  opinion  of  it  confifls 
in  believing  that  the  indefatigable  huntfman,  dnd  the 
fearlefs  and  mercilefs  warrior,  the  man  who  has  llain  or 
burnt  many  enemies,  and  made  his  bwn  town  vi£torious^ 
will  after  death  go  into  a  country,  where  he  will  find 
plenty  of  all  kinds  of  animals  to  afTuage  his  hunger  ; 
whereas  thofe  who  are  grown  old'in  indolence  and  with- 
out glory,  will  be  for  ever  baniftied  into  a  barren  land^ 
where  they  will  be  eternally  tormented  with  fiimine . 
and  ficknefs.  Their  tenets  are  fuited  to  their  manners 
and  their  wants.  They  believe  in  fuch  pleafures  and 
fuch  fufferings  as  they  are  acquainted  with.  They  have 
more  hopes  than  fears,  and  are  happy,  even  in  their  de- 
lufions.    Yet  they  are  often  tormented  with  drearbs, 

'  Ignorance  is  prone  to  look  f <»-  ibmetfaiog  n^yf- 
teriouis  in  dreams,  and  to  &fcv'fi»0  them  to  theagency of 
Tome  powei^fiil  beiflg, who  ta&es  tfaeopportoiKCy  when 
t>ur  faculties  are  fiifpe'nded  $nd  Ittttid  afleep,  of  ^eaiteb^ 
ing  over  tts  in  the  f^feficeof  our fefifes.  It  is^fPv^erfe 
a  foul,  diftin£t  from  our  own^  thti^  ^des  itiro-iiis,'ti^  ta^ 
form  us  of  what  is  to  come,  when  wef  carrot  fet  fee  it; 
whereas  (titurity  h  always  |>reftsnt  t<>  4ftett  Beitfg  who 

created  it,  .       . 
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,  In  the  Ueak  climates  of  Caoada^  where  the  people  BOOK 
live  by  hunting*  their  nerves  are  apt  to  be  overilrained 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather*  and  by  fatigue  and 
long  abdinence.  When  thefe  favages  have  melancholy 
and  troublefome  dreams*  they  fancy  they  are  rurround«> 
ed  with  ejiemies ;  they  fee  their  town  furprifed,  and 
fwimming  in  blood;  they  receive  injuries  and  wounds; 
their  wives^  their  children*  their  friends  are  carried  off. 
When  they  awake*  they  take  thefe  vifions  for  a  warn- 
ing from  the  gods*  and  that  fear  which  firft  infptred 
them  with  this  notion*  makes  them  look  more  fierce  and 
gloomy.  The  old  women*  who  are  ufelefs  in  the  world* 
dream  for  the  fafety  of  the  common  wealth.  Some- 
streak  old  men  top*  dream  on  public  affairs*  in  which 
they  have  no  fhare  or  influence.  Young  men  who  are 
unfit  for  war*  or  laborious  exercifes*  will  dream  too* 
th^t  they  may  bear  fome  part  in  the  adminidration  of 
the  clan.  In  vain  hath  it  been  attempted  during  two  cen- 
turies to  difpel  iliuiions  fo  deeply  rooted.  Tou  cbrijiians^ 
have  always  anfwered  the  favages*  jvt/  laugb  at  the  faith 
we  have  in  dreams^  and  yet  require  us  to  believe  things  in^' 
finitely  more  improhMe*  Thws  we  fee  in  thefe  untutored 
nations  the  feeds  of  prieftcraft  with  all  its  train  of  evils. 

Were  it  not  for  thefe  melancholy  fits  and  dreams* 
there  would  fcarce  ever  be  any  contentions  amongft 
them.  Europeans  who  have  lived  long  iil  thofe  coun- 
tries affure  us,  they  never  faw  an  Indian  in  a  paflion. 
Without  fuperflition*  there  would  be  as  few  national  as 
private  quarrels. 

Private  differences  are  m6ft  commonly  adjufted  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  Yhe  refpeft  (hewn  by  the  nation 
to  the  aggrieved  party*  fooths  his  felf-love*  and  difpofes 
him  to.  pe^pe.  It  is  more  difficult  to  prevent  qjuarrels,  or 
pjjt  aOr^d  to  hiPftiUtics>  between  two  nations. 

War 
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War  often  takes  its  rife  from  hunting.  When  two 
companies,  which  were  feparated  by  a  foreft  a  hundred 
leagues  in  extent,  happen  to  meet,  and  to  interfere  with 
each  other's  fport,  they  foon  quarrel,  and  turn  thofe 
weapons  ajgainft  one  another,  which  were  intended  for 
the  deftrudion  of  bears.  This  flight  (kirmifh  is  a  feed 
of  eternal  difcord.  The  vanquiflied  party  fwcars  im- 
placable vengeance  agaitlfl:  the  conquerors,  a  national 
hatred  which  will  live  in  their  pofterity,  and  revive  out 
of  their  afhes.  Thefe  quarrels,  however,  are  fometimes 
flifled  in  the  wounds  of  both  parties,  when  on  each  (ide 
there  happen  to  be  only  fome  fiery*  youths,  who  are  de- 
iirous  of  trying  their  flcilU  and  wjiofe  impatience  has 
hurried  them  too  far.  But  the  rage  of  whole  nation^  19 
not  eaflly  kindled. 

When  there  is  acaufefor  war,  it  is  not  left  to  the 
judgment  and  decifion  of  one  man.  'i^he  nation  meets, 
and  the  chief  fpeaks.  He  ftates  the  grievances.  The 
matter  is  confidered,  the  dangers  and  the  confequences 
of  a  rupture  are  carefully  balanced.  The  fpeakers  en- 
ter dire3ly  on  the  fubjed,  without  (lopping,  without 
digreffion,  or  mi'Aaking  the  cafe.  The  feverat  interefts 
are  difcufled  with  a  (Irength  of  reafoning  and  eloquence 
that  arifes  fronnh  the  evidence  and  fimplicity  of  the  ob- 
]t&.s  ;  and  even  with  an  impartiality  that  is  lefs  biafled 
by  their  flrong  paiTions,  than  it  is  with  us  by  a  compli- 
cation of  ideas.  If  they  unanimoufly  decide  for  war  by 
an  univerfai  fliout,  the  allies  are  invited  to  join  them^ 
which  they  feldom  refufe,  as  they  always  have  fome  in- 
jury to  revenge,  or  fome  dead  to  replace  by  prifoners. 

They  next  proceed  to  the  eleaion  of  a  chief,  or  cap- 
tain of  the  expedition*;  and  great  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  phy- 
fiognomy.  This  might  be  a  very  fallacious  and  even  ridi- 
culous way  of  j  udging  of  men,  where  they  have  been  train- 
ed 
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«d  up  from  their  infancy  todifguife  ihcir  real  Tentiments*  B  O^  K 
and  where^  by  a  confiant  pra&ice  of  diflimalation  and 
bditious  paflions,  the  countenance  is  no  longer  expref- 
five  of  the  mind.    Bat  a  favagc,  who  is  folely  guided  by 
nature,  and  is  acquainted  with  its  workings,  isfeldom 
mifiaken  in  the  judgment  he  forms  at  firft  fight.    The 
chief  requifite,  next  to  a  warlike afpeQ,  is  a  firong  voice; 
becaufe  in  armies  that  march  without  drums  or  clarions, 
the  better  to  furprife  the  enemy,  nothing  is  fo  proper  to 
found  an  alarm,  or  to  give  the  iignal  for  the  onfet,  as 
the  terrible  voice  of  a  chief  who  fliouts  and  flrikes  at 
the  fame  time.  But  the  beft  recommendations  for  a  ge- 
neral, are  his  exploits.     Everyone  is  at  liberty  to  boaft 
of  his  vidories,  in  order  to  march  foremoft  to  meet  dan- 
ger ;  to  tell  what  he  has  done,  in  order  to  (hew  what 
he  will  do ;  and  the  favages  think  felf-commendation  not^ 
unbecoming  a  hero  who  can  ihew  h*is  fears. 

He  that  is  to  head  the  reft  in  the  road  to  viSory,  never 
fails  to  harangue  them.  '«  Comrades,  fays  he,  the  bones 
•*  of  our  brethren  are  ftill  uncovered.     They  cry  out  a- 
«  gainft  us  ;  we  muft  fatisfy  them.     Young  men,  to 
«  arms  ;  fill  your  quivers ;  paint  yourfelves  with  gloomy 
<*  colours  that  may  ftrike  terror.    Let  the  woods  ring 
*«  with  our  warlike  fongs.     Let  us  footh  the  dead  with 
<^  the  fliouts  of  vengeance.  Let  us  go  and  bathe  in  the 
*'  blood  of  our  enemies,  take  prifoners,  and  fight  as  long 
**  as  water  fliall  flow  in  the  rivers,  and  as  long  as  the 
**  fun  and  moon  fhall  remain  fixed  in  the  firmament." 

At  thefe  words,  the  brave  men  who  long  to  encounter 
the  hazards  of  war,  go  to  the  chief  and  fay,  Iwillrifque 
nvitb  thee.  So  youjballf  replies  the  chief,  we  will  rifque 
together.  But  as  no  one  has  been  folicited,  left  a  falfe 
point  of  honour  ftiould  induce  cowards  to  march,  a  man 
muft  undergo  many  trials  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a 

foldier. 
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S*  O"  cy  IC  Ibkiicr.    If  a  yonng  man,  who  has  never  yet  faced  the 
**_  u  enemy  ihouU  betray  the  lead  impatience,  when,  after 
long  abftinence,  he  is  expofed  to  the  fcorching  heat  of 
the  fun,  the  intenfe  frofls  of  the  night,  or  the  blood/ 
ftings  of  infeSs,  he  would  be  declared  incapable  and  un- 
worthy to  beararmis*  Arc  our  militias  and  armies  formed 
in  this  manner  ?  On  the  contrary.  What  a  mournful  and 
ominous  ceremony  is  ours!  Meti^  who  have  not  been  a- 
blc  to  fave  themfelvcs  by  flight  from  being  preflfed  into 
the  fervice,  or  could  not  procure  aftj  exemption  by  ptir- 
chafe,  or  by  claiming  fonae  privilege,  drag  themfelves 
heavily  along,  with  downcaft  look^,  and  pale  deje£bed 
faces,  before  a  delegate,   whdfe  fundions  are  odious  to 
the  people,  and  whofe  honefty  isdoubtfuU*  The  affli£ted 
and  trembling  parents  feem  to  be  following  their  Ton  to 
the  grave,  A  black  fcroU,  iffuing  frotn  a  fatal  urn,  points 
out  the  vi3ijns  which  the  prince  devotes  to  war.  A  dif-* 
traded  mother  in  vain  preffes  her  fon  to  her  bofom,  and 
ftrives  to  detain  him  ;  he  is  torn  from  her  arms,  and  (he 
bids  him  farewel  for  ever,  curiing  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage and  that  of  her  delivery.  It  is  not  furely  thus  that 
good  foldiers  ^re  to  be  formed*  It  is  not  in  this  mournful 
way,  and  with  fuch  condernation  that  the  favages  meet 
viftory.     They  march  out  in  midftof  feftivity,  finging 
and  daticing.     The  young  married  women,  follow  their 
hufbands  for  a  day  or  two,  but  without  (hewing  any 
figns  of  grief  or  forrow.  Thefe  women,  who  never  once 
cry  out  in  the  pangs  of  child-birth,  would  fcorn  to  fof-* 
ten  the  minds  of  the  diefenders  and  avengers  of  their 
country,  by  their  tears,  or  even  by  their  endearments. 

Their  weapons  are  a  kind  of  fpear  arnried  with  (hsrp 
bones,  and  a  fmall  club  of  very  hard  wood,  with  one 
cutting  edge.  Inftead  of  this  laft,  fince  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Europeans,  they  make  ufe  of  a  hatchet, 

which 
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whklk  they  handle  with  amasung  dexterity.    Moft  d  ^^  OK, 

them  have  no  inftrument  of  defence^  but  if  they  chance 

to  Mt^ck  the  pales  that  furround  a  town»  they  cover 

their  body  with  a  thin  plank.  Some.ufed  to  wear  a  kind 

of  cuif  afs  made  with  plaited  reeds^  but  they  left  it  off, 

when  they  faw  it  was  not  proof  agaii^fi  fire  arnis. 

Thi&  army  is  followed  by  dreaii)ers»  who  affume  tbe 
DMii^  of  juggki^  aad  are  too  often  fuffered  to  deter'- 
mine  the  mililsary  opemttoas.  They  march  without 
aay  coloiira.  AU  the  war«iors>.  who  fight  almoft  oak-* 
ed  tp  be  the  more  alert»  daub  their  bodies  with  coals, 
to  appear  mo^e  leriribley  or  elfe  with  mouldy  to  conceal 
Ibemrelifes  at  a^dtflaiKe,  and  the  better  to  furprize  the 
enemy*  Noiwhhflandtng  their  natural  intrepidity,  and 
ftveifion  for  all  difguiley  their  wars  degenerate  into  arti-> 
ficCi  Thefe  deceitful  arts  common  to  all  nations,  whe- 
ther favage  or  civiiized^  ar«  become  ncceflary  to  the 
petty  nations  of  Canada;  They  would  have  totally 
deftroyed  one  another,  had  they  not  made  the  glory  of 
their  cAiefiB  to  confift  in  bringing  home  all  their  com* 
panions,  rather  than  in  flicdding  the  blood  of  their  foes. 
Honour,  therefore^  is  to  be  gained  by  falling  upon 
the  enemy  befiore  he  is  aware.  Thefe  people,  whofe 
fenfes  have  never  been  impaired,  are  extremely  cjuick 
fcented,  and  can  difcover  the  places  where  men  have 
trod.  By  the  kcennefs  of  their  fight  or  fmell,  it  is  faid 
they  can  trace  footfteps  upon  the  fliorteft  grafs,  upon 
the  dry  ground,  and  even  upon  ftone ;  and  from  the  na- 
ture erf  the.  footfteps,  can  find  out  what  nation  they  be- 
long to.  Perhaps,  they  may  difcover  this.by  the  leaves 
%i^ith  which  the  forefts  always  ftrew  the  ground. 

When  they  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  furprife  the  enemy, 
they  difcharge  a  whole  volley  of  arrows,  and  fall  upon 
him  with  their  clubs  or  hatchets  in  their  hands.  If  he  is 
iipon  his  guard,  or  too  well  intrenched,  they  retreat  if 

they 
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BOOK  they  can ;  if  not,  they  mud  fight  tlil  they  conquer  or 
^*        die.    The  vidorious  party  difpatch  the  wounded  men 
whom  they  could  not  carry  away>  fcalp  the  dead,  and 
take  fome  prifoners. 

The  conqueror  leaves  his  hatchet  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  having  previoufly  engraved  upon  it  the  mark  of 
his  nation,  that  of  his  family  ;  and  efpecially  his  own 
pi8:ure  ;  that  is  to  fay^  an  oval  with  the  figures  mark-^ 
ed  on  his  own  face.    Others  paint  ail  rhefe  enfigns  of 
honour,  or  rather  trophies  of  viSory,  on  the  ftump  of 
a  tree,  or  on  a  piece  of  the  bark,  with  coal  mixed  up 
with  feveral  colours.     To  this  they  add  the  hiftory,  not 
only  of  the  battle,  but  of  the  whole  campaign  in  hiero- 
glyphic charaders.    Immediately  after  the  general's 
piSure,  are  thofe  of  his  foldiers*  marked  by  fo  many 
lines ;  the  number  of  prifoners  pointed  out  by  fo  many 
little  images,  and  that  of  the  dead  by  fo  many  human 
figures  without  heads.  Such  are  the  expreilive  and  tech- 
nical figns  which,  in  all  original  focieties,  have  preced- 
ed the  art  of  writing  and  printing,  and  the  voluminous 
libraries  which  fill  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  idle^and 
incumber  the  heads  of  the  learned. 

The  hiftory  of  an  Indian  war  is  but  a  fliort  one ;  they 
make  hafl;e  to  fet  it  down,  for  fear  the  enemy  (hould  turn 
back  and  fall  upon  them.  The  conqueror  glories  in  a 
precipitate  retreat,  and  never  flops  till  he  reaches  his 
own  territory  and  his  own  town.  There  he  is  received 
with  the  warmed  tranfports  of  joy,  and  finds  his  re- 
ward in  the  ^pplaufes  of  his  countrymen.  They  then 
cdnfider  how  they  Ihall  difpofe  of  the  prifoners,  who 
are  the  bnly  fruit  of  their  viQory. 

The  mod  fortunate  of  the  captives  are  thofe  who  are 
chofen  to  replace  the  warriors  who  fell  in  the  late  adion, 
or  informer  battles.  This  adoption  has  been  wifely  con- 

tiived. 
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Strayed  by  frequent  lw«8^  -The-.priloseri.  b^rig.pncc  ^J^ 
ifKorpontsA  ixitQ  z  hm'AyithicattKConCmsp  ukid^ty  A*  * 
rher9,  btQibfif  s^  lyiibandft-;  in.ib6rt^tbeyfuccc<sd  toaoy 
<iegree:0^tx)nfti»guiDit]f,  m  grfaich-fhe  deceafal  Ikood, 
wbbii^  t/Uoe  tbey  ftif>ply#  tAditkercaffieaioiutte  tMta 
coirvieyiall  tbeirrights  to  .thefla>  ;iilnthe  &inelame^tlt«i| 
Ibey  biiid  (hem  tQall  tbeiciefig)fgeiiiient8.  Farfiromdeu 
cUtiing  rJie4iilfibi»elit8  ^hidi  aiit  dsrto  liMtftmiiy  that 
Jms  adopHd :diem>  they  wiU.nbLffefafe«Teh>touake!up 
^rfi|s,3^;^Aft  (beir.  own :  cwBtrymen^ ' '  Yet  tbi| » fiil-ely 
a  flrangeJnverfien  of  :.theitited  <0f  nature.- 'IKifty  tnutt 
be  very  weaH-minded  men,  thus  to  fliift  the  obiea  of 
their,  regard  with  the  vkiflitu^p  of  j^rtiinp.  'Tbetr^utJ^ 
is  that  war  feems  to  cancel  al^  the  bpnds  of  nature^  aod 
to'confine^ a  jnari's  feelings  to>V^/|Blf,alo^       Hence  ar 
riles  th^^,  union  Jt)^t>yeen  friends  ^bfervable  atnoijg  tb^ 
favages,  ftronger'thlan  thpfe  that.fubfift  betjye^n  fela,. 
tions.     Thofe  who  are  tjo  fight  and  die !,togetJi^rj,'^ 
hore  firmly  attacl^ed  than  jhqf^  whQ^re  born  togeth% 
or  under  the  fanie  roof*.  Wben'^yi^ar  ((^ 
that  kindred  which  is  cemented  byi^  nature,  or  ha$!  hce^ 
formed  by  choice,ihe  fam^  fate  wbic)i  Wds  the  fayage 
with  chains,  gives  him  new  relations  ind  f riendsi     Cuf- 
Itom  and  cinmnoq  oenfenlf  have  til  trod  uced  this  ^gular 
law^  which  Asudoobtedly^'jirafig'ffkmineeefnty.- 


But  it  fometimei  bapp$»aa.  that  JHftibatr  tefafes  £bh 
adoption ;  fometimes  ti^t  h^HxtplndHfifmi  it.f  A  tall 
handfonveprifoiierh^  }pfl:/eyieralojF  bili  fjn^crsinjbaltle. 
ThisiarcumA#«cCi>^s jpot  fiQtic^d  at  firft.  Fr^ndi  faid 
|be  widow  tip.  wjioqfi  J^«  >f  ^s,  all^tied^  wt  badscb^fin.  iku  to 
'  Iwe  with  us^%  but  M  tbf  condition  J  fee  Jiee,  unabki^figbt 
0nd ^deftnd  as^  of  ij^bat  ufeiijife  Uitbetf  DetAFh  eer\ 
tairdj  prefer ahU.  I  believe  it  if  ,.anfwpivedihe  favage.'  Well 

D  tben^ 
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^B  O  O  K  tbens  t^pllcd  the  woman,  tbh  tfuning  fbf>uflkaUbe  thd  i^ 
*•  ,  ibeftlfke^For  thy  dfvn  glory  f- and  fir  ibe  bondur  if  our 
JdmHy^b^  have  ai^ptid  tbA^remiMir'to  hebte^e  iei  a  nt^H 
^pfxtur^agei  He  pfoimftd  ^lie ; Would,  atid  kept  his cword. 
,For  three  da^  he  eniiired  tftettlbft  croel  tormemsNvJth 
.^ICDV&iXicy  and  chearfulnef^  that  kt  them  al)  at  deft* 
.4i»:e»  ..His  new  fcinilyiocver  forfook'him,  but  eitcou*- 
nige4  him  by.  their  appl^ufe,  and  fu^pHed  him  with 
lirink  Hud  .t(ri>acca  iti  the  tnidft  of  his  fufferktgs;  Whiat 
^iBtstureof  Tirtueiand  fiffiteity :  every  ithitrg  is  great 
anjbefe  people^vho  are  not  enflaved.  <  This  is  the  fub^ 
jime  of,  Aictur.e  in  aU  Its  horrors  and  its  beauties,: 

'  TKEcaptivcs  whom  none chobfe  to  adopt,  ate  fooa 
^ndertlifed  to  death*  The  yiSims  are  prepared,  for  it 
ty  every  thing  that  niay^  tend  to  infpjre  them  with  a  rer 
"gret  for  life.  The  bell  iFare^  the  kindeff  ufage,  the  mpft 
Endearing  names  are  favlflied  upon!  tliem.  Thtj  are 
even  fometimes  indulged  with  women  to  the  very  mo^ 
'frtcnt  of  their  fehtence.  .  Is  Vhis  compaffion,  or  is  it  a 
refinement  of  barbarity?  At  lad  a  herald  comes^'an() 
mcqufaints'  the  wretch  that  the  pile  is  ready.  Br^otber^ 
fays  he,  be  patient,  tbou  art  going  to  fie  burnt.  Very  well 
Irotber,  {zys  the  ^tifonev,  I  tbank  tbee.  '   [ 

These  word?  are  receiviid  with  general  applaufe^ 
but  the.  women  are  tjje  mAi|ieager.  in  the  common  .joy« 
She  to  whom  the  prifoner  is  delivered  up,  inftantly  in* 
^okes  the  (hade  of  «  fatliter,  a  huiband,  a  fon,  the 
deareft  friend  whbf^  death  is  (litl  unrevenged.  Drato 
near^  ihe:cries,  /  am  preparing  a  feafi  for  tbee.  Come 
and  drink  large  draughts  of  tbe  broth  I  intend  to  give  tbee. 
7bii  warrior  is  gang  to  he  put  into  the  cauldron.  They 
will  apply  hot  hatchets  to  every  part  of  his  tody :  They  will 
pull  off"  his  hair:  They  will  drink  out  of  bis  fkult:  Tbou 
fiak  be  avenged  and  fatisfied*  .  . 

This 
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Thi6  furious  woman  thenruOies  upon  her  vkHim  who  B  O  O.  K 
is  tied  to  a  (lake  near  the  fiery  pile>  and  by  ftriking  or 
maiming  him>  (he  gives  the  fignal  for  the  intended  em- 
pties.    There  is  not  a  woman^  ^r  a  child  in  the  cUn 
whom  this  fight  has  brought  together*  who  does  not  take 
a  part  in  the  torturing  and  drying  of  the  mifiprahle  cap-, 
tive.     Some  burn  his  flefli  with  firebrands ;  othe^rs  qhI, 
it  in  dices;  fome  tear  off  his  nails;;  whilft  others  cutoff. 
n\s  fingers^  road  them*  and  devour  them.before  his  face. 
Nothing  flops  his  executioners  but  the  fear  of  haflenijig 
his  end :  they  dudy  to  prolong  his  fufferings  for  whole 
days*  and  fometimes  they  make  him  linger  for  a  whole' 
week. 

Iiff  themidd  of  thefe  torments*  the  hero  with  great 
compofure  fings  his  death  fotlg ;  infults  his  enemies^  up* 
braids  them  for  their  weaknefs*  tells  them  they  know  not 
how  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  relations  whom  he  has 
flain*  and  excites  them  by  outrages  or  intreaties  to  a  fur- 
ther exertion  of  their  cruelties.  It  is  a  conf)i£t  between 
the  vi£lim  and  his  tormentors*  a  dreadful  challenge  be- 
tween  condancy  in  fufFering,  and  obdinacy  in  torturing. 
But  the  fenfe  of  glory  predomlhate's.  Whether  this  in- 
toxication of  enthufiafm  fufpends  or  wholly  benumbs  all 
fenfe  of  pain ;  or  whether  cudonl  and  education  alone 
produce  thefe  prodigies  of  beroifm*  certain  it  is*  that  ^ 

the  patient  dies  without  ever  diedding  a  tear  or  heav-'  ^ 

ing  a  figh. 

How  fliall  we  account. for  this  Infenfibility  7  Isitow-* 
ing  to  the  climate*  or  to  their  manner  of  life  ?  No  doubt 
colder  blood*  thicker  humors*  a,  conditution  rendered 
more  phlegmatic  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  air  and  the 
ground*  may  blunt  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  fydem. 
in  Canada.  Men  who  are  condantly  expofed  to  aU  thei 
inclemencies  of  the  weather*  the  fatigues  of  hunting 
and  the  perils  of  war*  contrad  fuch  a  rigidity  of  the  fi- 

D  2  bres* 
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i'o  qH:  tjresV  f^ch  a  habit  of  fuffering,  as  makes  thern  ittfenfi- 
r^r:  \  ~  Bte  to  pirn.  It  i^  faW  the  favagfes  are  fcarce  fever  cori- 
viiiM  W  tK^  agofti^S  bf  deith,  whether  rhey  cjie  of  fick- 
ricfs  or  bf  k  Wotiti(f.  '  As^  fhdy;  hivfe  nOapprehenfiori^, 
citTiet'  df  the  appf"o¥(tk  .^'f/tHti  cbnfequehce  of  .death, 
tKefr  iiiiaglrt^tioh  do^i  'Hbf  ftiggeft  that  irtififcial  ifenfiA* 
ijfity;  SjirfiiiJh  mere  nkiti^e  ^vill  iftfpire.  'ttielr^  whole  life' 
b^OlTtfi^tuf^tind  miirt^^^^  calctiTated  ip  inf\>ire  tbeni 
wtth'a  coittfertipt  fiir  (Bei^h;'  w.Kifch  w^  jp  iridqh  dread, 
afftd  to  enable  th6m  tboVcrconie  tHe  fenie'of  pain,  which 
IS  irntateu  by  our  mduigencies.  *       •  . 

But  what  is  Jdill  more  aflonithing  in  the  Indians  tbait 
tlieir  intrepidity  }n  tqrm^ntsj  i$  jthe  feroc^ioufneftof  their 
revVrt^e.  It' is  dreadful  to  tjiink  that  m%n,may  become 
the  niort  criielof  all  aninaals.  In  general,  revenge  is  not 
atrocious  either  among  nations,  or  between  individuals 
who  are  governed  by^ppd  laws^  becaufe  thofiB^very  laws, 
which  priOtefl:  the  fa^j^^s,.keep  them  from  offending.. 
Vengeance  isnota  very  quick  fentiment  in  the  wars  of 
great  nations,  beqaufe,  tb^j  have  but  little  to  fear  from 
their  enemii^s.  But  i^  thofe  petty  nations,  where  every^ 
individual  conftitutes^a  great  pact  of,  the,  ftate,  himfelf, 
where  the  carryii^  pff  of  orieinan  endai^ers  the  y/hole 
community,  w^ricanjbe  nothing  elfe  tjian  the  fpirit  of 
revenge  that  a6tuat«s  the  whole  ftate :  amongft  indepen-. 
deiu  ixien,  who  nave  that  felf  efteem  which  can  nevfer  be 
felt  by  men  who  are  under  fubjeSion  ;  amopgtt  favagies 
wh<SfeafreBibnsaf(i'  Very  lively  artd  confenfed,\Injuries. 
ihuftV^eceflarily  BB  i^flfeH  to  the  gVeitcft  d^gree^beeaufe 
tiiey  aflfea^ttii  perfbfPiit  the  tilbft  {ehfiblfe  faianner:  the 
slflfl^hatibrt  8f  k  fKendy  tSF  a  fdni  of  a  brother,  6rbf  a* 
Mow-citizen, canndfc- Kiitb^'iVeriged  to  tiie lafjtcirdp oF 
the  murderer's  blobtfi'  Thefe  ever  beloved  Ihadfes  are 
Continually  calling  cut  forieiigeance  froW  their  graves. 
They  wander  about  in  ttic  forcfts,  taiidft  tltc  mournful 

"  accents 
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accents  q(  the  bird*  of  jji^t  j  tb^  appear  i^  th^  fj^  J  (O  O  S 
phpru^  and  in  tbe  lightning;  fwid  fifperftition  fp^k^/ir  ,  _^\ 
them  in  the  afi9i3ed  or  inceofed  hearts  of  tl^jr  fri/eoday 

Wh£K  we  confider  ibe  hfttrod  whi<sh  the  different 

tribes  of  thefe  favages  hear  to  each  other ;  the  hardfliips 

they  undergo ;  the  fcarcity  they  arc  often  expofed  to ; 

the  frequency  of  their  wars ;  the  fcantinefs.  of  their  po- 

puliation  ;  the  numberleis  fnares  we  lay  for  them ;  ive 

cannot  but  forefee^hat  in  Icfs  than  three  Centuries,  the 

whole  race  will  be  eztina.    What  will  pofterity  then 

think  of  this  fpeciea  of  men,  who  will  exift  no  naore  but 

in  the  accounts  of  travellers?  Will-not  the  times  ofA* 

vages  appear  to  them  in  the  fame  light  as, the  fabulous 

umes  of  antiquity  do  to  us  ?    They  will  fpeak  of  .tlie;i;i^ 

j|s  we  do  of  the  Centaurs  apd  l^apithae.  How  many  q^t^ 

tradiaions,  Khali  we  not  difcoycr  in  their  cuftoms  and 

nianners?  Will  not  fuch  of  o^if  wfiuogs.as  may  the^ 

Jiave  efcaped  the  deftruftive  h^i^  of  time,  pafs  for  ro?- 

mantic  inventions,  like  thofe.^.flr^igji  Plato  has  left  u^ 

concerping  the  ancient  Atlantis, ;{V 

The  chawift^r  of  the  North  Americans,  fuch  as  we  The 
iKive  defcribed  it,  had  fiogubrly  MjA^ytd  itfdf  in  the  ^^^^^ 
war  between  the  Iroquois  4tnd  the  Algonquins.    Thefe  th^mfclves 
two  nations,  the  largeft  in  Canada,  had  formed  a  kind  of  improperly^ 
confederacy.     The  former,  who  tilled  the  ground,  im.  oVtheTa*-* 
parted  their  produQions  to  their  allies,  who  in  returq  vages. 
^re4  with  them  the  produce  of  their  chace,.  Connect 
ed  as  they  both  were  by  their  reciprocal  ^vajits,  they 
Dtiutually  defended  each  other.  During  the  feaCpn  ^hei> 
the  fnow  ixvterroptted  all  the  lal^ours  of  i^he  fiel^^  th^ 
lived  together.    The  AlgouquinSr  went  outa  bunting^ 
and  the  Iroquqi3ila4d.at.hfmie..tp  Ain  the  bea^sii  :gvrq 
the  fle/h  and  drfifr  the:hi^es.  ■  .  ,  : 

.  It  happened  one  year  that^.party-of  Algonquins,  wha^ 
^ereiiot  very  J^lfulorwieUiverliid  ip  the  <^ace^  pi:ov«4 

D  3  unfuc-* 
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BOOK  iinfticcefsful.  The  Iroquois  who  attended  them,  defired 
leave  to  try  whether  they  (hould  be  more  fortunate.  This 
complaifance,  which  had  fometimes  been  (hewn  them, 
was  denied;  Irritated  at  this  uoreafonable  refufal,  they 
ftole  away  in  the  nip^ht,  and  brought  home  a  plentiful 
capture.  The  Aigonqmns  were  greatly  mortified,  and 
to  blot  out  the  very  remembrance  of  their  difgrace,they 
waited  till  the  Iroquois  huntfmen  were  afleep,  and  ilew 
them  all.  This  maflacre  occafioned  a  great  alarm.  The 
offended  nation  demanded  jufiice,  which  was  haughtily 
refufed^  and  they  were  given  to  underftand  that  they 
'■  tnuQ  not  even  expe&.the  fmallefl  latis&dion. 

The  Iroquois,  enraged  at  this  contemptuous  treat- 
ment, fwore  to  be  revenged  or  peri(h  in  the  attempt. 
But  not  being  powerful  enough  to  venture  an  attack 
upon  the  proud  offenders,  they  removed  to  a  greater 
Viftance  in  order  to  try  their  ftrength,  and  improve 
,  tbemfelves  in  the  art  of  waragainft  fome  lefs  formidable 
nation.     As  foon  4i^1fey  had  learnt  to  qome  on  like 
foxes,  to  attack  like  lidns^  and  to  fly  like  birds,  as  they 
cxprefs  themfelves,  they  weref  no  longer  afraid  to  en- 
'  counter-the  Algonquins;  and,  therefore,  carried,  on  a 
war  againft.  them  with  a  degree  of  ferociouifaefs  propor- 
fionable  to  their  refentoiem/ 

It  was  juft  at  the  time  when  thefe  ahimofities  were 
kindled  throughout  Canada,  that  the  French  made  their 
firft  appearance  there.  Yhe  Montagnez,  who  inhabited 
the  lower  parts  of  the  river  S.  Lawrence ;  the  Algon- 
quins,  who  lived  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal ;  the  Hurons,  who  were  difperfed 
about  the  lake  that  bears  that  niame ;  and  fome  lefs  confi- 
derable  nations  who  wandered  about  in  the  intermediate 
fpaces,  were  all  of  them  inclitied  to  favour  the  fettle^ 
ment  of  the  ftrangers;  Thefe  feveral  nationsr  combined 
againft  the  Iroquois^  and  unable  to  wtthiland  them, 

imagined 
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imagioed  that  they  might  find  in  their  new  gucfts  an  B  O  O  K 
unexpeSed  refource,  from  which  they  promif^d  them* 
fi^lves  infallible  fuccefs.  Judging  of  the  French  as  if 
they  had  known  them,  they  flattered  themfelves  they 
might  engage  them  in  their  quarrel,  and  were  not  dif- 
srppointed.  Champlain^  who  ought  to  have  availed 
himfelf  of  the  fuperiortty  of  knowledge  the  Europeans 
had  over  the  Americans,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation,  did  not  even  attempt  it.  He  warmly 
efpoufed  the  intereQs  oi*  his  neighbours^  and  accompa- 
nied them  in  queft  of  their  eniemy. 

The  country  of  the  Iroquois  extended  near  eighty 
leagues  in  length,  and  fomewhat  more  than  forty  in 
breadth.  Its  boundaries  were  the  lake  Erie,  the  lake 
Ontario,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  famous  coun* 
tries  fince  known  by  the  names  of  New- York  and  Pen* 
fylvania.  The  fpace  between  thefe  vaft  limits  was  wa^ 
tered  by  feveral'fine  rivers.  It  was  inhabited  by  five 
nations,  which  could  bring  about  twenty  thoufand  war- 
riors into  the  field ;  though  they  are  now  reduced  to 
lefs  than  fifteen  hundred.  They  formed  a  kind  of 
league  or  aifociation,  not  uplike  that  of  the  Switzers 
•  or  the  Dutch.  Their  deputies  met  once  a  year,  to  hold 
their  feaft  of  union,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  interefts 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Though  the  Iroquois  did  not  expe6l  to  be  again  at- 
tacked by  enemies  who  had  fo  often  been  conquered,  yet 
they  were  not  unprepared.  The  engagement  was  begun 
with  eqpal  confidence  on  both  fides;  one  part  relying 
on  their  ufual  fuperiority,  the  other  on  the  afliftance  of 
their  new  ally,  whofe  fire-arms  could  not  fail  of  infuring 
the  viflory.  And,  indeed,  no  fooner  had  Champlain 
and  the  two  Frenchmen  who  attended  him  fired  a  fhot, 
which  killed  two  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  mortally 

P  4  wounded 
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ii  6  QK  WbiwAid  a  third,  thaiir  the  whole  urtny  fled  in  the  nl-» 

moft  amtifcemcnt  and -tonfteriiation.     ' 

•  '  .       _        ...  ,       • 

JVNaUeration  in  the  mode  of  attack  inducedrtTieiti  to 
think  of  changing  their  mode  of  defence.  In  the  next 
campaign,  they  imagined  it  would  be  neceffary  to  in- 
trench th^mfelves^againft  weapons  they  were  uhac(juaint* 
fid  wjth.  But  thpir  precaution  was  ineffe^ual.  Not- 
yrithftjipding  an  obftinate.reriftah^e,  thejr  intr^pchnients 
wer^  forced  by  the  Indians^  fapported  by  a  briiker  fire, 
and  a  greater  number  of  Frenchmen  than  in  the  firft 
expedition*  The  Iroquois  were  almbft  all  killed  or  ta« 
k«(i.  Thpfe  who  had  efcaped  the  adion  were  precipi- 
t«ted.in|o  a  river  wi  drowned. 

Ir  is  moft  probable  that  this  nation  woull  have  been 
deftfoyed,  or  compelled  to  live  in  pieace^  h^d  Aot  the 
Dutch,  who  in|6rb  had  founded  the  colony  of  tietr 
Belgia  in  their  fteighboufhftod,  furnKhed'thefti'with 
jirms andammunitioft.     Poflifely tbo  they  tnigfit fecretly 
excite  their  divifions,  becaiire  the  furs  taken  from  th^ 
enemy  during  the  continuance  of  hoftilities^  were' a 
greater  objeQ:  than  thofe  they  could  procure  from  their 
own  chace.     Howeter  thi'ii  may  be,   this  additional 
Weight  reftored  the  balance  of  ftrength  between  both 
parties.    Various  hoftilitres  and  injuries  wcreconimrt- 
ted  by  each  nation,  and  they  were  both  in  corifequence 
of  them  confiderably  weakened.     This  perpetual  ebb 
and  flow  of  fuccelis  or  misfortunes,  which,  in"  govern- 
ments a3uated  by  motives^  of  intereft  rather  than  of 
revenge,    would    infallibj/  have  reftored'  tranquillity, 
ferved  but  to  eiicreafe  their  animofities,  ind  to  exaA 
perate  a  number  b£  little  clan's,  refolved  upon  deftroy- 
ing  ope  another.     The    cd^fequence  was^'  that  th^ 
weakeft  of  thefe  petty 'nations  were  foon  dejflroyed, 
gnd  the  reft  were  gradually  r^iluced  to  noticing.  \ 

'  '  •  -^  Not* 
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NoTwiTHSTARBiMG   tbefe   various  checks^  the  B  O  OK 
power  of  the  French  was  not  increafed.   la  1626,  they  i  .^ 
hfldjet  but  three  wretched  fettlemefltsy  furrounded  with  The 
piles.  The  largeft  of  thcfc  colonies  contained  but  fifty  ^renchco- 
bh^bitants,  including  meni  women  and  children.  The  no  pro-  ** 
dimate  had  not  proved  deftru^ve  to  the  men  that  had  greft. 
been  feint  tkrrc.     It  was  fevere  but  wholefome,  and  the  |^*"^***^ 
Europeans  flrengtfaened  their  confiitution^  ithere  with-  guor* 
out  eijdangering  their  lives.    The  iittk  pcogrefs  they 
made  was  entirely  pwii^  to  thefyfiem-  of  an  exclufive 
company,  whofe  chief  defigns  were  not  fo  much  intend* 
ed  to  create  a  national  power  in  Canada,  as  to  enrich 
itfelf  in  the  fur  trade.     The  evil  might  have  been  im- 
mediately removed,  by  aboiilhing  this  monopoly^  and 
allowing  a  free  trade  in  lieu  of  it ;  but  it  was  not  yet  the 
time  to  adopt  fo  iimple  a  theory.  The  government,  how«» 
ever,  chofe  only  to  employ  a  more  numerous  affocia- 
tioi),  which  was  coitipofed  of  men  of  greater  property 
nhd  credit 

Thet  gave  them  the  difpofal  of  th«  fettlements  thai 
were  or  (hould  be  formed  in  Canada,  together  with  s^ 
power  of  fortifying  and  governing  them-as  they  thought 
proper>  and  of  making  war  or  peace,  as  ihould  beft 
promote  their  intereft.  The  whole  tr^ide  by  fea  and 
land  was  allowed  themi:  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  ex** 
cept  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  which  were  left  open 
io  all.  The  beaver  ^nd  all  the  fur  trade  was  granted 
to  the  company  for  ever. 

To  all  thefe  encouragements  were  added  further  fa- 
vours. The  king  made  a  prefent  of  two  large  (hips  to 
ihe  company,  which  coniifted  of  feven. hundred  men. 
Twelve  of  the  princi|)al  were  railed  to  the  rank  of  no- 
ViKty.  Gentlemen,  and  even  the  clergy,  already  too 
rich,  were  invited  to  (hare  in  this  trade.  The  company 
vere  allpwed  the  liberty  of  fending  and  exporting  aU 

kinds 
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BOOK,  kinda  of  commodities  and  fiierchandife,  free  of  any  iflu- 
ty  wliatfoever;  The  perfon  who  exerctfed  any  trade  in 
fhe«coIony  for  the  fpace  of  fix  year8>  was  entitled  to  the 
freedom  of  the  fame  trade  in  France.  The  lafl:  favour 
granted  them  was  the  free  entry  of  all  goods  that 
fliould  be  manufadured  in  thofe  diftant  regions.  This 
unaccountable  privilege  gave  the  workmen  of  Nevv 
France  an  infinite  advantage  over  thofe  of  the  old  comi- 
try,  who  were  encumbered  with  a  variety  of  duties^  let<^ 
ters  of  mafterfliipf  charges  for  ftamps>  and  with  all  the 
impediments  which  ignorance  and  avarice  had  multi- 
plied without  end. 

Im  return  for  fo  many  marks  of  partiality,  the  com- 
pany, which  had  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  (13*125/.)  engaged  to  bring  into  the  colony  in 
the  year  1628,  which  was  the  firft  year  of  their  privi- 
lege, two  or  three  hundred  artificers  of  fuch  trades  as 
were  fitted  for  their  purpofe*  and  fixteeii  thoufand  men 
before  the  year  1643.  They  were  to  find  them  in 
lodging  and  boards  to  maintain  them  for  three  year|,  and 
afterwards  to  give  them  as  much  cleared  land  as  would 
be  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence,with  a  fufficient  quaor 
tity  of  grain  to  fow  in  the  firft  year. 

Fortune  did  not  fecond  the  endeavours  of  govern* 
ment  in  favour  of  the  new  company.  The  firft  ftiips  they 
fitted  out  were  taken  by  the  Engliflif  who  were  lately 
embroiled  with  France,  on  account  of  the  fiege  of  Ro«- 
chelle.  Richelieu  and  Buckingham,  who  were  enemies 
from  jealoufy*  from  perfonal  charader,  from  ftate4n- 
lereft,  and  from  every  motive  that  can  breed  an  irrecon* 
.cileable  enmity  between  two  ambitious  minifters,  took 
this  opportunity  to  fpirit  up  the  two  kings  whom  they 
governed,  and  the  twp  nations  they  wanted  to  opprefs. 
The  Engliftii  who  fought  for  their  interefts,  gained  the 
advantage  over  the  French :  and  the  latter  loft  Canada 

in 
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in  1629.  The  council  of  Lewis  XIII.  were  fo  little  ac*  B  O  O  K 
quaifltcd  with  the  value  of  this  fettlement>  that  they  ^  _^* 
were  inclined  not  to  demand  the  reftitution  of  it ;  but 
the  pride  of  the  leading  man^  who  confidered  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Engiifli  as  a  perfonal  infult,  as  he 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  company,  made  them  alter 
their  opinicn.  They  met  with  lefs  difficulty  than  they 
expeQed,aDd  Canada  was  reftored  to  the  French  in  163a 
by.  the  treaty  of  S.  Germain  en  Laye. 

The  French  were  not  improved  by  adverfity.  The 
fame  ignorance^  the  fame  negligence  prevailed  after 
th^  recovery  of  Canada  as  before.  The  monopolizing 
connpany  fulfilled  none  of  their  engagements.  This 
breach  of  promife^  far  from  being  puniihed,  was  ra« 
theo  as  it  were»  reivarded  by  a  prolongation  of  their 
charter.  The  clamours^  indeed,  of  all  Canada  were 
difregarded,  and  the  deputies  fent  to  reprefent  its 
wretched  fituation,  were  denied  accefi  to  .the  throne, 
where  timid  truth  is  never  JTuiFered  to  approach,  but  it 
awed*  into  lilence  by  threats  and  puniihments.  .  This 
behaviour,  equally  repugnant  to  humanity,  private  in* 
tereft  and  good  policy,  was  attended  with  fuch  confe- 
quences  as  muft  naturally  be  expefled  from  it.  Traffic 
grew  languid,  as  the  coAimunication  was  too  dangerous. 
The  Indians^  weakly  fupported  by  their  allies  tie 
French,  were  continually  flying  before  the  old  enemy, 
whom  they  were  acciiftomed  to  dread.  The  Iroquois; 
refuming  their  fuperiority,  loudly  boafted  that  they 
ihould  compel  the  flrangers  to  quit  their  country,  after 
they  had  carried  ofE  their  children  to  replace  fuch  as 
they  had  loft  of  their  own.  The  French  themfelves,  for-i 
gotten  by  their  mother  country,  and  unable  to  gather  in 
their  fcanty  crops  without  hazard  of  their  livesf  were  de- 
termined to  forfake  a  fettlement  that  was  fo  ill  fupport* 
ed.  Such  was  the  deplorable  ftate  of  the  colony,  that  ir 

wai 
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B  O  O  ^  was  reduced  to  fobiift  uponr  the  chwrgi^s  which  >h^ 
miffionaries  received  from  Europe, . 


2r^'  ,  At  laft  the  miniftry,  awakened  from  their  lethargy 

Prench  arc  .  .  ,    -  ,         /.  •  i         •  , 

loozed        hy  a  general  ferment  that  feemed  at  that  time  to  be 

from  their  putting  all  nations  into  motion,fent  a  body  of  four  hun- 

M^sb*     ^^^  S°^  troops  to  Canada  in  1662.     This  corps  wai 

which  this  fein forced  two  years  after  by  tM  regiment  of  Carignan. 

«^*ng«        The  French  gradually  recovered  a  determined  fuperiori^ 

7d^  ^  ^  '  ty  over  the  Iroquois.     Three  of  their  nations,  alarmed 

at  their  lofles,  made  propofals  for  an  accommodation ; 

^nd  the  other  two  were  fo  enfeebled,  that  they  were 

induced  to  .agree  to  it  in  1665.     The  colony  then  firft 

enjoyed  profound  peace.    This  laid  the  foundation  of 

profperity,  andvS  free  trade  brought  it  forward.       The 

l)eaver  trade  alone  was  (till  monopolized. 

This  revjolution  proved  ^  fpur  to  igdiiftry.  The 
old  fettlers,  whofe  weakne(shad  tijl  then  coiifined  tk^^ 
.within  the  pi»cinSs  of  tlieir  pal^i  lu^w  yenturejd  ,ti^ 
extend  their,  plantations,  and  cyhivatec)  theni  with  (i^et- 
tcrfuccefs.  All  th^  foldiersj.whp  confented  tp  fptU^. 
there,,  obtained  their  dybhsirge,  ipgetber.  with  fomi? 
^property.  The  officers  had  lands  granted  theip  in  pro- 
portiofli  to  their  rank.  The  old  fetttements  were  im- 
proved>  and  new  ones  foriQed,  wherever  the  intereft  or 
fafety  of  the  colony  required.  This  (pirit  and  a€livity 
brought  on  a  brijlk  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  revived 
the  intercoQrfe  between  bojbh  coptinent^,,  It  app^ned 
as  if  this  profperity  wpu}d  incr^^fe  flil)  more,  by  thf 
care  the  admiaiilrators  of  the  colony  }lmd  take^,  i^ql 
I  only  to  keep  in  amity  with  the  #i€^ghbpuring  iigtijE^M^ 

Ibujt  likewifexo  eftabl^.  peac^  a^d  ^i^^rn^bny  ajn^pngd 
themfelves.:  .Not  afingle  aQ  of  hqftility.was  cpmmit^ 
ted  in  an  extent  of  four  or  .five  .hundfe4  leag^s;  ^ 
thing  perhaps  unheard  of  before  in  North  Am^nc^.  Qm 

would  havje  .thoughi  iheiFr^ocb  h«4  kimiited  the  ^r 
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at   their  firft  coming,  brity  to  extmgtiifti  it  the  more  *'^  ,^  ^ 
cflfeaually.  '  «       ' 

But  this  concord  could  not  Uft  for  ever  amongft 
a  people  who  were  always  armed  for  the  chace^  unlefs 
the  power  that  had  brought  it  about  (hould  employ  a 
great  fuperlority  of  forces  to  maintain  it.  The  Iroquois* 
when  dicy  faw  that  tliis.  attention  was  negleQed,  re- 
fuihed  that  refllefs  difpofition  which  ^irpfe  ffom  their 
love  of  revengfe  and  dominion.  They  were,  however, 
careful  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  all  wr\o  were  ei- 
ther allies  or  neighbours  to  the  Trench.  Kotwithftand- 
ing  this  precaiiUon,  they  wjere  told,  ^hat  they  muft  im- 
mediately lay  down  their  arm$,  apd  reftorc  all  the  pri- 
foners'  tbey  had'  taken,  or  expeS  to  fee  their  country 
deftroyed,  and  their  habitations  burnt  down.  This 
haughty  fummoni  (hck:ked  their  pride,  THey  arifwcrcd 
that  they  would  never  fuffer  the  lead  encroachment  oh 
their  independence,  and  that*  they  wer^  friends  who 
were  not  to  be  negleded^  and  enenfiies' who  were 
not  to  be  defpifisd.  .  Staggered, '  hpwever,  with  thia 
refolute  mefla'ge,  thejr  paHiy  complied  with  "whai  was 

required,  iand  the*  reiliwas' pafled  over  unnoticed. 

*      '      1  '  ..  '  ■  •  i"  5" ;. :   .  .    '"^     '   '    * 

But  this  kind  of  humiliation  qither.  increafed  the 

refentmentof  a  people  more  accuftonnedto  commit 
than  to  fuffer  injuHes.  Tjie  Englilli,  who  in' 1664 
hy  difpoffeffed^tti^'miiih'bf  New^^^^^^  had  re- 

ihdde'd  maftei%  of  theJr  C6nqvtff,''Vhich  they  had 
i^alled  New  York,  took  kdVarilage  of  the.dilpofitions  iii 
which  they  found  the  li-oquois.  They  ndt  only  ex- 
cited the  fpirit  of  dr|cord  liy*  fujggei^ion's,  but  even  add- 
ed prefents  to  induce  ihem  io  break  with  the  iPrench, 
The  fame  artifices  ^^ere  iifed  with  the  reft  of  their 
allies.  Thofe  who  adhered  to  their  allpgiaYice  wer^ 
attacked.     All  were  inyited,  and  fome  compelled  to 

bring 
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bring  their  braver  and  other  furs  to  New  York,  where 
they  fold  much  better  than  in  the  French  colony. 

Denonville^  who  .had  lately  been  fent  to  Canada 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  proudeft  of 
monarchsy  was  impatient  of  all  thefe  infults.  Though 
he  was  in  a  condition  not  only  to  cover  his  own  fron- 
tiers, but  even  to  encroach  upon  thofe  of  the  Iroquois, 
yet  as  he  was  fenfible  that  this  nation  mud  not  be  at- 
tacked without  being  deflroyed,  it  was  agreed  that  bur 
people  ihould  keep  in  a  ftate  of  feeming  inaStion^  till 
they  had  received  from  Europe  the  neceffary  power 
for  executing  fo  deiperate  a  refoiution.  Thefe  fuc- 
cours  arrived  in  16^7,  and  the  colony  had  then  1 1»349 
perfons,  of  whom  about  one  third,  were  able  to  bear 
airm?.  . 

With  this,  ruperiority  of  forces,  Denonville  was 
mean  enough  to  have  recourle  to  Aratagem  ;  and  dif- 
honoured  the  French  name  among  the  favages  by  an  in- 
famous perfidy.  Under  prt^tence  of  terminating  their 
diflPerences  by  negotiation,  he  bafely  abufed  the  cprifi. 
dence  which  the  Iroquois  repofed  in  the  Jefuit  Lam- 
berville.  to  allure  their  chiefs  to  a  conference.  Asfoon 
as  they  arrived,  they  were  put  in  irons^  embarked  at 
Quebec,  and  fent  to  the  galiies.  ; 

On  the  firft  report  of  this  treachery,  the  old  men  fent 
for  their  miffionary,  and  addreflT^ii  him  .thus.  *•  We  arc 
^*  authorized  to  trcjat  you  as  an  ejiccnyi  but  we  cannot 
"  refolvc  to  do^t.*  Your  heart  has  had  no  fliare  in  the 
"  infult  that  has  been  put  upon  us,.and  it  would  be  un; 
**  juft  to  punifii  you  for  a'  crime  youdeteft  ftillmore 
"  than  burfelves.  ,But  you  muft  leave  us.  Our  raih 
*^  young  men  would  look  upon  you  in  the  light  of  a 
*♦  traitor,  who  has  delivered  up  the  chiefs  of  our  nation 
"  to  fliameful  flavery.**  After  this  fpeech,  thefe  favages, 
^vhom  the  Europeans  have  always  called  barbarians, 

gave 
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\gaM  the  mifEoim^y  %  gu»rd^  wjip  never  left  him  till  BOOK 
iSaey  bid  tutiught  bun  to  a  phcf  of  fafefy  ;  aod  then        '* 
.both  parties  aqc^  op  arms. 

The  French  prefehtljr  fpread  terror  amongft  the  In* 
^ians  bordertog  upon  the  great  lakes ;  but  Denonvillc 
^had  neither  the  wBdntj  nor  difpatch  neceflary  to  im* 
ffove  thefe  firft  focceffes*  Whilft  he  was  wafting  his 
tiitie-in  ddiberating)  the  campaign  was  clofed  witfaoot 
the  acquifitioo  of  any  permanent  advantage*  This  ifl« 
creaM  the  boldncfs  of  the  Iroquois  ,who  lived  near  the 
French  fenlements^  where  they  repeatedly  committed 
-horrible  ravages.  The  planters^  finding  their  labours 
ruined  by  thefe  devaftationsv  which  «?en  cut  oflF  the 
ffteans  of  repairing  the  damage^  ardently  wiflied  for  « 
peace.  Denonvitte's  temper  coincided  with  their  wilh><* 
«s;  but  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  pacify  an  enemy  whom 
ill  ufage  had  made  implacable.  Lamberville,  who  ftiM 
matmained  his  former  afcendent  ovcrthem*  made  over« 
4iifes  cf  peace,  .which  were  attended  ta 

Whilst-  th^fe  >  negociations  were  carrying  oni  a 
Machiavel  born  in  t.tbe  forefts,  known  by  the  name  of 
Le  Rat>  the  braveft/^he  moft  refolut^,  the  moft  ioi^Hi-' 
^t  favagc  ever  found  in  the  wilds  of  North  America, 
arrived  at  Fort  Froptenac  with  a  chofeii  band  of  Huron^, 
f  uWX  determined  u  jpp  exploits  worthy  of  the  reputation 
^.  bfid  acquired.  He  was  told  that  a  treaty  was  adually 
ipnfqot^thatthre  deputies  of  the  Iroquois  were  upon  the 
road  to  conclude  it  at  Montreal,  and  that  a  would  dif. 
oblige  the  French  govempr  if  they  fliould  carry  on  their 
lioftiUtjcsagainft  a  nation  with  which  they  were  nego-* 
dating  a  peace. 

• 

LiJ  Rat,  piqued  that  the  French  fliould  thus  enter 
into  negotiations  without  confulting  theix  allies,  rcfoived 
to  puniih  them  for  their  prefumption.  He  lay  in  wait 
for  the  deputies^  fome  of  which  were  killed,  and  the  reft 

taken 
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3  O  O  k  taken  prifofiei^.    When  ttiey  told  thvmflhe  purpoct  of 
/^^. ,  their  voyagti  he' feign^  great 'fuf^ril^t^snd  the  raore 
fo>  as  Denonville,  he  faid^  had  fent  ^IM  toiin^rcept 
them.    In  ordtfr  to  c^ry  cm. thi  deceili  more;  fuccefsfuU 
ly,  he  immediately' reteftfed  them  adl  exqept  .OBe,  wJnona 
he  kept,  a»  he  declared,  to^  replace  one. oif:  his  Hui!Qnt> 
who  had  b^een  killed  in  the  frsiy.  •  .Ht  thetihafteneditp 
MkhiHimakinacy  where  ^  prefen t^  hi3;  f/ifiEWor  to:tb^ 
French  comnoander,  vifhoy  not  ki^OMwigjtbat  DenoQ?Ule 
was  treating  with  the  Iroquois,  caufedtheiUnbapfx^fil? 
tage  to  be  pift^Md^ath^    As  foon  ;i9'he.<¥fi^  fl^att^ 
Rat  iem  for- ftn  old  li-oqnoisy  vrhoihSLd  lofig  JK^n;  Jl-prjh 
fener  among  the  Batons^  and  rekafed.jhimx  th%l.  he 
might  go  and  acquaint  hisnation^  that  wtUi^  theFireoq^ 
were  amufing  their  .enemies  with  negotAatibns,^  th^y 
continued  toitake  prifosers  and  murder ihwi!. :. This ^rr 
tifite,  worthy  Df'diejkioftconfunnmat^ly.iWkki^d  palicy^ 
focceeded  .toiius^utmoftwiih.    iTbe/war  was  teneiye^ 
with  greater  fury  than^ever^  and' Jaded. the  longer^  .M 
the  Engliih^iii^o.were  lately  emtrofed*  wjtl^  F^r^ce, 
OR  MCount:o£i  tjie^diethroning  of  JiM»)j|6l{.||l)9Mght  it 
tl^i^k  intereft  to.lmke^aA  alliance ^a.h  theilroquoi^  ^  , 

Am  Englilh  fleet,  which  failed  from  Eurdpe  itt  ilj^ 
apt>eared  before  Quebec  in  Odobcr,  to  lay  fiege  t&the 
place.  They  hkd  reafon  toex^yea  biita  iaint^eflft*. 
ancc,  a!s  the  favages  were  t6^  make  a  powerful  divtrfic^V 
which  would  employ  the  principal  laiid  forces^of  tfc* 
colony.  But  they  were  compelled  fhamefully  to  i-eTiAt 
qtlilh' the  ehterprize,  aftef  having  fuftained  gffeat  lifff^ 
es.  The  caufe^  bf  this  difappdltrtmcnt  •  merit  fihli 
difcuflion,  .         ,  ::  ^     , .  i 

'  When  the  miniftryofLondtmprdjeaied  the  reduc- 
tion of  Canada,  they 'determined  that  theiandaiild  fea 
forces  (bould  keep  peace  with  each  othe^,  fo  as  to  arrive 
there  at  the  fame  time.  --  This  xvife  plan  ^Mas.  exccot«d 

with 
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vrith  the  greatefl  precifion.    As  the  Alps  were  faifing  BOOK! 

up  the  riVer  S.  Lawrence,  the  troops  were  marching  ,   ^' 

over  /and,  in  order  to  reach  the  field  of  aftion  at  the        ^ 

fame  iiiftant  with  the  fleet.    'I'hcy  were  clofe  to  the 

fpot,  wheil  the  Iroquois  who  guided  and  flipported 

them,  recoUeaed  the  dangers  they  ezpofed  themfelves 

to,  in  leading  their  allies  to  the  ccMiqueft  of  Quebec. 

Situated  as  we  are,  faid  they,  in  a  council  they  held, 

between  two  European  nations,  each  powerful  enough*' 

to  deAroy  us,  both  inlerefleir  in  our  deftruaiott,  ivhcif 

tfacy  fliatt  no  longer  ftand  in  need  of  our  afliftante, 

what  other  meafure  can  we  take,  but  to  prevent  either 

from  beiny  fubdued  by  the  other?  Then  wiH  each  of 

them  be  compelled  to  court  ottr  alliance,  or  to  bribe  ui 

to  a  neutraUty.    This  fyftem,  which  one  might  ima-^ 

gine  to  be  didated  by  the  f^me  kind  of  found  poUcy 

as  that  which  holds  the  balance  of  Europe,  determined* 

the  Iroquois  to  return  to  their  refpeaive  homes  under- 

various  pretences.  Their  defeaion  obliged  the  Englifli 

to  retreat;  and  the  French,  now  in  fecurity  on  their 

lands,  united  all  their  forces  with  as  much  harmony  as 

fttccefs  for  the  defence  of  their  capital. 

The  Iroquois,  from  motives  of  policy,  flifled  thefr 
refentment  againft  the  French,  and  adhered  rather  to 
the  name  than  to  the  intereft  of  the  Englifli.  Thefe  two 
European  powers,  therefore,  irreconcileable  rivals  to 
^ch  other,  but  fcparated  by  the  territory  of  a  favage 
nation,  equally  apprehenfive  of  the  fuperiority  of  ei- 
tlier,  were  prevented  from  doing  each  other  fo  much 
injury  as  they  could  have  wiflied.  The  war  therefore 
con/iftcd  merely  in  a  few  depredations,  fatal  to  the  co- 
lonifts,  but  of  little  confequence  to  the  feveral  nations 
concerned  in  them.  In  the  midft  of  the  cruelties  excr. 
cifed  by  the  feveral  fmall  and  combined  parties  of  Eng- 
liA  and  Iroquois,  of  French  and  Hurons,  whofe  ravages 

E  were 
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BOOK  were  extended  one  hundred  leagues  from  home^  fome. 
adions  were  performed,  which  Teemed  to  exalt  human, 
oature  far  above  all  thefe  barbarities. 

SoMB  French  and  Indians  having  joined  in  an  expe- 
dition that  required  a  long  marcbi  their  prcwifioas  be* 
gan  to  £ail.  The  Hurons  caught  plenty  of  game,  and 
always  offered  fome  to  the  French>  who  were  not  fuch 
fldtful  huntfmen.  The  French  were  dcfirous  of  decUn* 
ing  the  acceptance  of  .this  generous  offers  ITw  Jbare 
with  us  tbe  fatigues  of  war,  faid  the  favages»  ft  is  but, 
reafonable  that  fwe  Jbould  Jbare  with  you  the  nfidffaries  of 
Ufe\  we  Jbould  not  be  men  if  we  a^ed  otberwife  ^vuJtb 
nefi*  If  Europeans  have  fomettmes  been  capable  of 
fimilar  magnanimity,  the  fdlowing  is  an  in{Uace,.pe« 
culiar  to  favages,  > 

A  PARTY  of  Irbquois  being  informed  that  a  party  of 

the  French  and  their  allies  were  advancing  with  fupe-^ 

rior  forces*  they  fled,  with  precipitation.  •  They  were 

headed  by  an  Onontague*  who  was  a  hundred  year^' 

old.  .  He  fcorned  to  fly  with  the  reft,  and  chbfe  rather 

to  falUnto  the  hands  of  the  favage  enemies^  though  he 

had  nothing  to  exped  but  exquifite  torments.    What  a 

fight  was  this>  to  fee  four  hundred  barbarians  eager  in 

tormenting  a  poor  old  man,  who,  far  from  heaving  a. 

figh,  treated  the  French  with  the  utraoft. contempt,. and 

.  upbraided  the  Hurons  with  having  ftooped.to  be  the 

flaves  of  thofe  vile  Europeans !  One  of  his  tormentor?* 

provoked  at  his  invedives^  ftabbed  him  in  three  places^ 

to  put' an  end  to  his  repeated  infults.     Tboujbouldfl  not^ 

faid  th^  Onontague  calmly  to  him,  fiorten  my  Ufc,  tbou 

wouldjt  ba*ve  bad  more  time  to  learn  to  die  like  a  man.^ 

And  are.thefe  the  men  whom  the  French  andEnglifli 

have  been  coftfpiring  to  extirpate  for  a  century  paft  ? 

They  would,  probably,  blufli,  to  live  among  fuch  mo-. 

dels  of  heroifm  and  magjhanimity. 

'    ■  ■  -  .  The 
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^The  peace  of  ftyfwick  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  B  O  O  K 
t:alamitie8  of  Europe  and  the  hofiilittes  in  America,  tn  ^.._  '^  , 
imiration  of  the  Freiich  and  Englifh^  the  Iroquois  and 
Murons  were  fenfible  how  much  they  flood  in  need  of 
a  lading  tranquillity  to  repair  the  tofles  they  had  fuf- 
tained  in  wa^.  The  Indians  began  to  recover  them* 
felves  ;  the  Europeans  refumed  their  labours ;  and  the 
fur  trade,  the  firft  that  could  be  entered  into  with  a 
-nation  of  huntfmen^  was  eftabliflied  upon  a  better  foot* 
ing. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  Canada,  the  fotefts  with  'fhe  furj 
which  it  was  over-run  were  little  more  than  the  exten-  ?"*  ^J** . 
five  haunt  of  wild  beads.     They  had  multiplied  prodi-  of  tbecon- 
giou{ly>  becaufe  the  few  men  who  lived  in  thofedeferts  .neaiont 
without  flocks  or  tame  animals^  left  more  room  and  more  the^ench 
food  for  the  animal  race,  wandering  and  free  like  them-  and  the  Iii» 
feives.    If  the  nature  of  the  climate  did  not  aSbrd  an  ^^^^^' 
infinite  variety^  each-fpecies  produced,  at  leaft>  a  multi* 
tude  of  individuals^     But  they  at  lad  paid  tribute  to  the 
fovereignty  of  man,  that  cruel  title»  fo  fatal  to  every 
living  creature.    Having  neither  arts  nor  hud>andry  to 
employ  them,  the  favages  fed  and  clothed  themfelves 
wholly  at  the  expence  of  the  wild  beads^    As  foon  as 
our  luxury  had  made  us  adopt  the  ufe  of  their  ikins,  the 
natives  waged  a  perpetual  war  againd  thenriy  whit:h 
was  the  more  adive  as  it  procured  them  plenty^  and 
a  variety  of  gratifications  which  their  fenfes  were  un« 
Bccudomed  to^  and  the  more  fatalj  as  they  had  adq>ted 
the  ufe  of  our  fire-arms.    This  dedrudive   indudry 
brought  over  trom  the  woods  of  Canada  into  the  ports 
of  France  a  great  quantity  and  prodigioiis  variety  of 
f  uTSf  feme  of  which  were  n^^ade  ufe  of  in  that  kingdom » 
and  the  red  were  diTpofed  of  in  the  heighbouring  coun- 
tries.   Mod  of  thefe  furs  were  already  known  in  Eu*' 
rope ;  they  came  from  the  northern  parts  of  our  own 

£  4  hemif» 
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F  O  O  K  hemifphere,  but  in  too  fmall  quantities  to  bring  thent 
J*^  ^  into  general  ufe.  Caprice  and  novelty  have  brought 
them  more  or  lefs  into  fafhion^  iince  it  has  been  found 
to  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  American  colonies  that  they 
(hould  be  admired  in  the  motl\er  countries.  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  fay  fomething  of  thofe  that  are  Hill  in 
ufe. 

The  otter  is  a  voracious  animal^  which  as  it  runs  or 
fwims  along  the  banks  of  the  lakes  or  rivers>  commonly 
lives  upon  fiQx,  and  when  that  fails,  will  live  upon  grafs, 
and  even  the  rind  of  aquatic  plants.  From  his  manner 
of  living  he  h^s  been  ranked  amongft  amphibious  ani- 
mals, who  can  equally  live  in  the  air  and  under  water; 
but  improperly,  fmce  the  otter  cannot  live  without  rc- 
fpiration,  any  more  than  all  other  land  animals.  It  is 
fometimes  found  in  all  thofe  parts  which  abound  in  wa- 
ter, and  are  temperate,  but  is  much  more  coinmon  and 
larger  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  His  hatr  is  no 
where  fo  black  or  fo  fine,  a  circumftance  the  more  fa*- 
tal  to  him,  as  it  expofes  him  more  particularly  to  the 
purfnits  of  man. 

Th£  pole -Cat  is  in  great  requeft  on  the  fame  account. 
There  are  three  forts  of  them ;  the  fix  A  is  the  common 
pole-cat,  the  fecond  is  called  the  mink,  and  the  third  the 
(linking  pole-cat,  becaufe  his  urine,  which  he  lets  fly 
in  his  fright  when  he  is  purfued,  is  fo  offenfive  that  it 
infeds  the  air  at  a  great  diflance.  Their  hair  is  dark* 
er,  more  gbfly,  and  niofe  fiKy  than  in  Europe. 

EvEK  the  rat  in  NcJrtti-Anl'crici  is  Valuable  for  his 
fkin.  Ther'carc  two  fbfts  chiefly  whofe  (kin  makes  an 
article  of  tf  ade.  The  one,  which  is  called  the  Opofliimj 
is  twice  as  krge  as  burs.  His  hair  is  commonly  of  a 
filver  grey,  fometimes  of  a  clear  white.  The  female  has 
a  bag  under  her  belly,  which  ihe  can  open  and  fhut  at 
plcafure.*  When  (he  is  purfued,  (he  puts  her  young 

into 
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into  this  bag,  and  runs  away  with  them.    The  other,  BOOK 
which  is  called  the  mufk-rat,  becaufe  his  tefttcles  con- 
tain mufk,    has  all  the  properties  of  the  beaver,   of 
which  he  feems  to  be  a  diminutive,  and  his  (kin  is  em- 
ployed for  the  fame  purpofes. 

The  Ermine,  which  is  about  the  Cizt  of  a  fquirrel, 
but  not  c|uite  fo  long,  has  like  him  fprightly  eyes,  a  keen 
look,  and  his  motions  are  fo  quick  that  the  eye  cannot 
follow  them.  The  tip  of  his  long  and  bufliy  tail  is  as 
black  as  jet.  His  hair,  which  is  as  yellow  as  gold  in 
fummer,  turns  as  white  as  fnow  in  winter.  This  pretty 
bri(k  and  light  animal  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Cana- 
da; but  though  fmaller  than  the  Sable,  is  not  fdcom* 
tnon. 

The  Martin  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  cold  countries, 

10  the  centre  of  the  foreft,  far  from  any  habitation,  and 

lives  upon  birds.   Though  it  is  not  more  than  a  foot  and 

a  half  in  length,  yet  it  leaves  an  impreffion  on  the  fnow, 

that  appears  to  be  that  of  a  very  large  animal ;  for  he 

always  jumps  along,  and  leaves  the  marks  of  both  feet 

together.    Its  brown  and  yellow  fur  is  much  efteemed, 

thoagh  far  inferior  to  that  fpecies  which  is  diflinguiflied 

by  the  name  of  the  Sable.    This  is  a  (hining  black.  The 

-fined  of  the  others  is  that  whofe  browned  ikin  reaches 

along  the  back  quite  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.   The  martins 

'feldom  quit  the  inmoft  receiTes  of  their  impenetrable 

woods  but  once  in  two  or  three  years.     The  natives 

think  it  portends  a  good  winter ;  that  is,  a  great  deal 

of  (now,  and  confequently  good  fport. 

The  animal  which  the  anci^tscall  theLynx,knowa 
in  Siberia  by  the  name  of  the  Ounce,  is  only  called  the 
wild  cat  in  Canada,  w.here  it  is  fmaller  ^han  in  our  he* 
mifphere.  This  animal,  t^  ,>{^l^om  vulgar  error  would 
W  have  attributed  very  pieri^ing  ^y^t  if  he  was  not 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  feeing,  hearing  and  fmelling 

E3  at 
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B  O  O  K  at  a  diftancc, lives  upon  what  game  he  can  catch,  which 
he  purfues  to  the  very  tops  of  the  tailed  trees.  His  flefli 
js  known  to  be  very  white  and  well  flavoured >  but  he  is 
hunted  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  his  (kin  ;  the  hair  of  which 
is  very  long,  and  of  a  fine  light  grey,  but  lefs  edecmed 
than  that  of  the  Fo?. 

^This  carnivorous  and  mifchievous  animal  is  ^  native 
of  the  frozen  climates,  where  ns^ture  aflFording  few  ve-^ 
getables^  feems  to  oblige  all  animals  to  eat  one  another* 
In  warmer  climatesi  jie  has  ]d(l  much  of  his  original 
beauty>  and  his  hair  has  degenerated.  In  th^  north,  it 
has  remained  longij  fqft  and  fullj^  fonrietime?  white^j 
foraetimes  bro^n,  and  often  red  or  fandy.  The  fineft 
by  far  is  black;  but  this  is  more  fcarce  in  Canada 
than  in  Mufcov^,  whi(:h  lies  further  norths  and  la  not 
fp  damp, 

Besides  thefe  fmaller  furs,  North-America  fuppliea 
us  with  (kins  of  the  flag,  the  deer,  and-  the  roe-buck} 
of  the  mooze-deer^i  called  th^re  Caribou  $  and  pf  the 
elk,  which  they  c^ll  Qrignal.  TJiefe  two  laft  kinds, 
which  in  pur  hemifpbere  are  only  found  towards  the 
polar  circle,  the  ^Ik  on  this  fide*  and  th^  mooze-deer 
beyond,  are  to  be  i^et  with  in  America  ip  rqoT^  fouth- 
ern  latitudes.  This  may  bp  owing  to  the  cold  being 
inore  inlenfe  in  America,  from  finguUr  caufes  which 
snake  an  exception  to  the  general  law  ;  or,  poflibiy, 
that  thefe  newly  dif^overed  lands  are  lefs  frequented  by 
deftruftive  man.  Their  (Irong,  foft  and  warm  ikins  rakakc 
excellent  garments,  which  are  very  light.  AH  ihcfe 
animals  are  hunted  for  the  Europeans ;  but  the  favage* 
have  a  chace  that  always  belonged  to  them,  and  ispe^ 
culiarly  their  favourite.  It  is  that  of  the  hear,  which  U 
beft  adapted  to  their  warlike  manners,  their  ftrengtb 
^nd  their  bravery,  and  iefpecially  to  their  wants, 

•  ■  •  * 
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Ik  a  cold  and  fevere  climate,,  the  bear  is  mbft  com-  BOOK 

•  T 

hionly  black.  As  he  is  rather  ihy  than  fierce,*  inftead 
of  a  cavern,  he  chufes  for  his  lurking  place  the  hoiloir 
rotten  trunk  of  an  old  tree.  There  he  takes  his  lodg- 
ment in  winter,  and  as  high  as  he  can  climb.  Ashe  is 
very  fat  at  the  end  of  autunm,  takes  no  exefcife,  sdnd  is 
almoft  always  afleep,  he  muft  iofe  but  little  by  perfpi- 
tation,  and  confequently  muft  feldoih  want  to  go  abroad 
in  queft  of  food.  But  he  is  forced  out  of  his  tetreat 
by  fetting  fire  to  tt ;  and  as  fobn  as  he  attempts  to  come 
down,  he  falls  under  a  ihower  of  arrows  before  be  caif 
reach  the  ground.  The  Indians  feed  upon  his  flefh, 
rob  themfelves  with  his  greafe,  and  dothe  themfelves 
with  his  flun.  Such  <was  the  intent  of  their  purfuit 
after  the  bear,  when  a  new  intereft  dfre£ted  thiem 
to  the  purfiiit  of  the  beaver. 

This  animal  poflefles  all  the  friendly  difpofitions  fit 
for  fociety,  without  any  of  the  ibices  or  misfortunes  at* 
fendanr  upon  it.  Formed  hy  nature  for  focial  life,  he  is' 
endued  with  an  inftin3  adapted  (o  it  for  the  preferva- 
tion  and  propagation  of  his  fpecies  i  this  animal,  whofe 
tender  plaintive  accents^  and  whofe  ftrlking  example 
draw  tears  of  admiration  and  pity  from  the  humane 
philofopher,  who  Contemplates  his  life;  and  manners; 
this  harmlefs  animal,  who  rtevcr  hurts  any  living  crea- 
ture, who  is  neither  carnivorous  n6r  fanguinary,  is  be- 
come tbe<>bje6k  of  man's  mod  earneft  liurfuit*,'  and. the 
prey  which  the  favages  bont  after  with  the  grekteft  ea« 
geniefs  and  cruelty :  a  circumftanceowing  to  the  unmer- 
ciful rapaciouihefsof  the  moft  poltfiied  nations  of  fiufope. 

'  THfe  beaver  is  abotit  three  or  four  feet  long;  but  his 
weight  amounts.  t6  fbrty  or  Cxty  pounds,  which  is  the 
c6n(equen(;e  of  the  largenefs  of  his  hnufcUs..  His  hfad, 
which  he  carries  downwards,  blike  that  of  a  rat,  and 
his  back  r^iifed  in  an  arch  above  U  Kke  that  of  a  meufe. 

E  4  Lucre- 
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BOOK  taic^uxs  has  obferved»  not  that  man  has  hands  giveti 
l^itn  to  make  ufe  of  them^  but  that  he  had  hands  given 
himi  and  has  made  ufe  of  them.  Thus  the  beaver  has 
webs  at  his  hinder  feet>  and  he  fwims  with  them.  The 
toes  of  his  fore-feet  are  fctparate^  and  anfwer  the  pur<- 
pofe  of  hands ;  th,e  tailj  which  is  flat,  ovaU  and  covere4 
with  fcales  he  ufes  by  way  of  a  hod  and  trowel ;  he  has 
four  fharp  incifor  t^etb^y^hich  ferve  him  infiead  of  car- 
penters tools.  All  thefe  inftruments,  which  are  in  a 
manner  ufelefs  whilft  he  lives  alone,  ^d  do  not  then 
^i{ljp|;ui(h  him  from  other  animals,  are  of  infinite  .fer«i 
vicewhe;n  he^ives  in  (bciety,.and  enable  him  to  dif- 
play  a  degree  of  ingenuity  fuperior  ta  ^U  iaftin£t. 

Without  ipafSonft^  without  a  ddii^e  o£dotng  injury 
to  anyj  and  without  craft,  when  he  does  not  live  in 
fociety,  he  fcarcely  ventures. to  defend  himfelf.: He  never 
bites  unkfs  he  is  laid  hold  op.  But  in.  the  focial  .ftate, 
in  lieu  of  weapons,  \i^  has  a  variety  of  contrivances' to 
fecujre  himfelf  without  fightiog>  and  to  Uve  without 
committing  or  fuffering  any  injury.  This  peaceable 
and  even  tame  animal  is  n^verthelefs.  independent;  he 
is  a  flave  to  none,  becaufe  all  his  wants  are  fupplied  by 
himfelf:  he  enters  into  fociety,  but  will  not  ferye,  nor 
does  he  pretend  to  command :  and  all  his  labours  are 
direSed  bya  jfilent  inf^in^,, 

.  It  is  the  common  defice  of  fupporting  life,  and  mul-* 
tiplying  their  fpecies,:  that  calls  the  beavi^rs  honie,  and 
colle^  them  together;  in  jfumtner  to  boiU  .their  towns 
befqre  the  winter  fe)s  in,  '.A^ej^rlyas  JuoeiOi!  J«lyj  they 
come  in  from  all  quarterly  )ind  aSmblerteth^B:  ipu^beF 
of  two  or  three  hundred.^  but.always  bythe  water-(]de> 
for  thefe  republicans  chuife  (q  live  pn  t];ie  water  to^iecure 
themfelves  from  invafion.  Sometimes  they  give  the  pre* 
ference  to  {{ill  lakes  in  unfrequented  places,  their  waters 
lying  always  at  an  equal  helgjit*  When  they-6n(l  no  pools 

of 
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of  Hasdiiig  watefj  they  make  one  ia  thejcnidfiof  rivers  or  BOOK 
ftreams  ;  this  they  do  by  means  of  a  caufeway  or  dam. 
The  mere  planning  of  this  contrivance  implies  fuch  a 
complication  of  ideaSf  as  our  (hort-fighted  reafon  would 
be  apt  to  think  above  any  capacity  but  that  of  an  intel- 
ligent beiog.  The  firft  thing  to  be  erected  is  a  pile  a 
hundred  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  bafis, 
which  (helves  off  to  two  or  three  feet  proportion- 
ed to  the  depth  of  the  waters.  To  fave  work^  or 
to  facilitate  their  labour,  they  chufe  the  Iballoweft 
part  of  the  river.  If  they  find  a  large  tree  by  tl^e  wa- 
ter-fide, they  fell  it  in  fuch -a  manntr,  as  it  may  fall 
acroTs  the  ftream.  If  it  flioold  be  larger  in  circumfe^ 
rence  than  a  man's  body,  they  faw  it  through,  or  ra- 
ther gnaw  the  foot  with  their  four  (harp  teeth.  The 
branches  are  foon^  lopped  off  by  the(e  indoftrious  work- 
men, who  want  to  fa(hion  it  into  a  beam.  A  mdltitude 
o(  leCTer  trees  are  felled  and  cut  to  pieces  for  the  intend- 
ed pile.  Some  dr^g  tfaefe  trees  to  the  river  fide,  others 
fwim  over  with  them  to  the  plac^  where  the  caufeway 
19  to  be  raifed.  But  the  quefti'oil'  is,  how  thefe  animals 
are  to  fkik  them  in  the  watei-  with  the  afliftance  only  of 
their  teeth,  a  tail,  and  feet :  atid  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  contrive  it.  With  their  claws  they  dig  a'hole 
in  the  ground,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  With 
tiieir  teeth  they -reft  the  targ^bnd  of  the  (lake  againft 
the  bank  of  the  river,  or  againft  ^e  great  heam  that 
Itesacrofs.  With  their  feet  they  riife  the  ftak^  and 
iiiA  it  with  the  fiiarp  end  downwards  into  the  hole, 
.-wifaere  it  ftands  upright*  With  theii<  tails  they  make 
mortar,  with  which  they  fill  op.  alt  the  Vacancies  be- 
tween 4fae  .ftakee^  which  are  bound  together  with  (wift- 
ed  boughs  ;•  and  thus  the  pile  %  eohftr uSied.  The  (lope 
t)f  the  dam  istippofite  to  the  current,  the  better  to  break 
the  force  of  the  vMtr  by  a  gtaduafi  refiftance,  and  the 
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S  O  O  K  ftakes  arc  driven  in  obliquely,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
*  clination  of  the  plane.    The  ftakes  are  planted  perpen- 

dicularly on  the  fide  where  the  water  is  to  fall ;  and  in 
order  to  open  a  drain  which  may  leflTen  the  aflion  of 
the  flope  and  weight  of  the  caufeway,  they  make  two 
Jor  three  openings  at  the  top  of  it,  by  which  part  or  the 
Vaters  of  the  river  may  run  off. 

When  this  work  is  finiflied  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  republic,  every  member  confiders  of  a  Mging  for 
himfelf.    Each  company  builds  a  but  in  the  water  upon 
the  pile.    Thefe  huts  are  from  four  to  ten  feet  iji  dia- 
meter, upon  an  oval  or  round  fpot.    Some  are  two  or 
three  ilories  high,  according  to  the  number  of  families 
or  houfe-holders.    Each  but  contains  at  kaft  two  or 
three,  and  foine  ten  or  fifteen.    The  waUsr  whether 
high  or  low,  are  abopt  two  feet  thick,  and  are  all  arch* 
cd  at  the  top,  and  perfe£tly  neat  and  folid  botb  within 
and  without.    The  outfide  is  vamiflied  with  a  l^ind  of 
iluccQ,  impenetrable  both  to  water^aod  to  the  exref* 
nai  air*.   Every  apartment  bat  two  openings,  i^n^  on  the 
land  fide  to  admit  them  to  go  outrto  procure  provi* 
fioiis,  the  others  on  that  next  the  ftream,  lo  facilitate 
their  efcape,  at  the  approach  of .  tb9  enemyt  that  is, 
of  man  the  deftroyer  ofxuties  and  common  wealths. 
The  window  of  the  hpufe  opens .  to  the  waiter.     There 
they  take  the  frefh  air  in  the  day.tipo^,  plunged  into  the 
river  up  to  thejr  middle.    In  winter ; it;  ferve^  to  fence 
them  againft  the  i^e,:  which  gathera  to  the  thickne{s.of 
two  or  three  feet.     The  (helf,  Which;  ii  to  prevent  its 
ftopping  up  this  wbdosv  i^^s  upon  .two  Aakes'tbat 
(lope  in  fuch  a  manner  a^  may  beA  it^arry.  off. the; wafer 
from  the  houfe,  and.leave  an  ou(liM.tPj?rfep  out^  or. to 
.go  and  fwim  under  the-  jce.    Thfi:\in6de  of  the  hoiifc 
.has  no  other  furniture  thim.a  fioQriQgoJF  grafa^ coxefdi 
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*  ^Di^ith   boughs  of  the  fir-tree.    No  filth  of  any  kind  is  B  O  OK 
ever  found  in  thefe  apartments.  ^  _\ 

The  materials  for  thefe  buildings  arc  al(vays  to  be 
found  in  their  neighbourhood.     Thefe  are  alders^  pop 
larsy  atid  other  trees  delighting  in  watery  places^  as  thefe 
repubVicans  do  who  build   their  apartments  of  them. 
Thefe  citizens  have  the  fatisfadion  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  fafhion  the  wood,  to  nonrilh  themfelves  with  it. 
In  imitation  of  certain  favages  of  the  frozen  ocean,  they 
teat  the  bark.    The  favages,  indeed,  do  not  like  it  till 
it  is  dried,  pounded  and  properly  drefled  ;  whereas  the 
beavers  chew  it  and  fuck  it  when  it  is  quite  green. 
They  lay  up  a  provifion  of  bark  and  tciider  twigs  in  fe- 
parate  flore-houfes  for  every  hut,  proportionable  to  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.     Every  beaver  knows  bis 
own  ftore-houfe,  and  not  one  of  them  pilfers  his  neigh- 
bour's. Each  party  lives  in  its  own  habitation  and  is  con* 
tented  with  it,  however  fenfible  of  the  property  it  has 
acquired  in  the  whole  fabric  by  its  labour.     The  pro- 
vifions  of  the  community  are  colleded  and  expended 
ivithout  difTentions.  They  are  fatisfied  with  that  (impte 
food  which  their  labour  prepares  for  them.     The  only 
pailion  they  have  is  that  of  conjugal  affedion,  the  bafis 
$ind  end  of  which  is  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies.  Ttf- 
ivards  the  end  of  winter,  the  mother  brings  forth  her 
joung,  the  confequence  of  her  autumnal  cohabitation 
with  the  male.      As  foon  as  the  fun  approaches  to  en- 
liven and  eirpei  the  dreary  winter,  the  fatber  ranges 
through  the  woods,  allured  by  the  fweets  of  the  fpring, 
leaving  to  his  little  family  th^  room  he  took  up  in  his 
narrow  cell,  the  dam  fuckles  and  nurfes  them,  to  the 
number  of  two  or    three.      Then   Ibe  takes  them 
widi  her  in  her  excurfions^  in  fearch  of  cray  and  other 
.fifli  and  gre^n  bark,  to  recruit  her  own  ftrengtb  %ml 
19  feed  them^  till  the  fpifon  of  labour  returns. 
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This  republican^  induflrioas^  intelligent  peoplcy 
{killed  in  architedure^  provident  and  fyftematical  in  its 
phns  of  police  and  fociety,  is  the  beaverj  whofe  gentle 
and  exemplary  manners  we  have  been  defcribing. 
Happy  if  his  covering  did  not  tempt  mercikrs  and  fa- 
irage  man  to  deilroy  his  buildings  and  his  race.  Fre« 
quently  when  the  Americans  have  demolifhed  the  fet- 
ttements  of  the  beaversf  thofe  indefatigable  animals  have 
had  the  refolution  to  build  them  up  again^  for  feveral 
fommers  fucceffively,  upon  the  very  fame  fpot.  The 
winter  is  the  time  for  attacking  them.  Experience  warns 
them  of  their  danger.  At  the  approach  of  the  huntf- 
men,  one  of  them  ftrikes  a  hard  ftroke  with  his  tail  up- 
on the  water;  this  fignal  fpreads  a  general  alarm 
throughout  all  the  huts  of  the  commonwealth^  and  every 
one  tries  to  fave  himfelf  under  the  ice.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  efcape  all  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for  this 
harmlefs  tribe. 

Sometimes  the  huntfmen  lie  in  wait  for  them^  but 
as  thefe  animals  fee  and  hear  ^t  a  great  ;difiaocej  they 
can  feldom  be  ihot  by  the  water*fide,  and  they  never 
venture  So  far  from  it  as  to  be  caught  by  iurprize. 
Should  the  beaver  be  wounded  .before  he  has  got  under 
water,  he  has  always  time  enough  to  plunge  in,  and  if 
he  dies  afterwards,  he  is  loft,  becaufe  he  finks^  and  never 
rifes  again. 

A  MORJ&  certain  way  of  catching  beavers  is,  by  lay- 
ing traps  in  the  woods,  where  they  eat  tender  bark  of 
young  trees.  Thefe  f;raps  are, baited  with  freih  Aips 
of  wood,  ^  and  as  fpon  as  th/e.beayers  touch  ^tm%  an 
enormous  weight  faUs  :atid  cruihes  their  Joins.  The 
man,  who  is  concerted  n^r  the  place,  hf^ftens  tf>  '\U 
feizes  bis  prey,  and  bs^ving  ^ifp^tched  it,  carries  it  oiF. 

Other  methods  are  ftill  more  commonly  and  more 
fuccefsfully  pradifed.  The  huts  are  fometimies  attacked. 
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in  order  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants,  and  then  wait  for  BOOK 
them  at  the  edges  of  the  holes  they  have  made  in  the 
ice,  where  they  cannot  avoi4  coming  to  take  in  frefli 
air.  The  moment  they  appear,  they  are  knocked  on 
Che  head.  At  other  times  the  animal,  driven  out  of  his 
lodgment,  is  enungled  in  The  nets  that  are  fpread  all 
rounds  by  breaking  up  the  ice  for  fome  toifes  round  hit 
hut.  If  they  want  to  catch  the  whole  colony  at  once, 
inftead  of  breaking  down  the  fluices  to  drown  the  in- 
habitants, as  it  might  be  done  in  Holland,  they  open 
the  caufeway,  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  pool 
%vhere  the  beavers  live.  When  they  are  thus  left  dry, 
defencelefs,  and  unable  to  elcape,  they  may  be  caught 
at  pleafure  and  deftroyed  at  any  time :  but  care  is  al- 
ways taken  to  leave  a  fufficient  number  of  males  and 
females  to  preferve  the  breed ;  an  a£t  of  generoHty 
which  In  reality  proceeds  only  from  avarice.  The  cruel 
forefight  of  man  only  fpares  a  few  in  order  to  have  the 
more  to  deflroy.  The  beaver,  whofe  plaintive  cry 
feems  to  implof e  his  clemency  and  pity,  finds  in  the  fa- 
vage,  whom  the  Europeans  have  made  barbarous,  only 
an  implacable  enemy^  who  no  longer  fights  fo  much  to 
fupply  his  own  wants,  as  to  furniili  fuperfluities  to  ano- 
ther world* 

If  we  compare  the  manners,  the  police  and  the  in- 
dlifiry  of  the  beavers, with  the  wandering  life  of  the  ra- 
vages of  Canada ;  we  ihall  be  inclined  to  admit,  firft 
making  an  allowance  for  the  fuperiority  of  man's  facul- 
ties above  thofe  of  animals,  that  the  beaver  was  much 
further  advanced  in  the  arts  of  focial  life  than  his  pur- 
fuer,  when  the  Europeans  firft  brought  their  talents  and 
improvements  to  North-America. 

Th^  beaver,  an  older  inhabitant  of  that  world  than 
man,  and  the  quiet  pofleflfor  of  thofe  regions  fo  well  a- 
dapted  to  his  fpecies,  had  employed  that  quiet  he  had 

enjoyed 
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E  O^OK  enjoyed  for  many  ages,  in  the  improvement  of  his  fa-* 
cuUies.  In  our  hemifphere,  man  has  feized  upon  the 
mod  wholefome  and  fertile  regions,  and  has  driven  out 
or  fubdued  all  other  aninials.  If  the  bee  and  the  ank 
have  preferved  their  laws  and  government  from  the  jea^ 
ious  and  deflrudive  dominion  of  this  tyrant,  it  has 
been  owing  to  their  being  objeds  too  dimunitive.  It  is 
thus  we  fee  fome  republics,  having  neither  fplendor  nor 
ltrength,maintain  themfelves  by  their  very  infigntficance^ 
in  the  midft  of  the  vaft  monarchies  of  Europe,  which 
mud  foonert>r  later  fwallow  them  up.  But  the  fociable 
quadrupeds,  banifhed  into  uninhabited  climates,  unfit 
for  their  increafe,  have  been  unconne&ed  in  all  places^ 
incapable  of  uniting  into  a  community,  or  of  improving^ 
their  natural  fagacity;  whilft  man,  who  has  reduced 
them  to  that  precarious  ftate,  exults  in  their  degrada^ 
tton>and  prides  himfelf  in  that  fuperior  nature  and  thofe 
rational  powers,  whichconftitutea  perpetual  diAin€tion 
between  his  fpecies  and  all  others* 

The  brutes^  we  are  toldf  bring  nothing  to  perfect* 
tion :  their  operations^  therefore,  can  only  be  mechani* 
cal,  and  fuppofe  no  principle  fimilar  to  that  which  j^du* 
ates  man.  Without  examining  in  what  particulars  pec* 
fe3ion  confifts  ;  whether  the  mod  civilized  being  is  in 
reality  the  mod  perfe£l ;  whether  what  he  acquires  in 
the  property  of  things,  he  does  not  lofe  it  in  the  proper-- 
ty  of  his  perfon  ;  or^  whether  all  he  adds  to  his  enjoy- 
ments, is  not  fo  much  fubftraSed  from  hisdtu'ation :  we 
cannot  but  confefs  that  the  beaver^  which  in  Europe  ia 
a  wandering*  folitary,  timorous  and  ftupid  animal,  was 
in  Canada  acquainted  with  civil  and  domeftic  govern- 
ment ;  knew  how,  fo  diftinguifli  the  proper  feafons  for 
labour  and  reft,  was  acquainted  with  fome  rules  of* 
archite£ture>  and  with  the  curious  and' complicated  art 
of  conftruQing  dikes.  Yet  he  had  attained  to  this  degree 

of 
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of  improvement  with  feeble  and  imperfed  tools.    He  BOOK 
can  hardly  fee  the  work  he  does  with  his  tail.  His  teeth, 
vrhich  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  a  variety  of  tools,  are 
circular,  and  confined  by  the  lips.     Man,  on  the  con-* 
trary,  with  hands  fit  for  every  purpofe,  hath  in  the 
organization  of  his  body  all  the  combined  powers  of 
of  (Irengtb  and  dexterity.    Is  it  not  to  this  advantage 
of  conftruSion  that  he  owes  the  fuperiority  of  his  fpe- 
cies  above  all  others  ?  It  is  not  becaufe  his  eyes  are 
turned  towards  heaven^  as  thofe  of  all  birds  are,  that  he 
is  the  lord  of  the  creation ;  it  is  becaufe  he  is  provided 
with  hands  that  are  fupple,  and  made  formidable  by 
weapons  of  defence,  which  are    ever  ready  to  aiEft 
htm.  His  hand  is  his  fceptre :  it  is  with  that  he  marks 
his  dominion  over  the  earth,  by  deftroying  and  ravaging 
the  face  of  the  globe.  The  fureft  fign  of  the  population 
of  mankind  is  the  depopulation  of  other  fpecics.     That 
of  the  beaver  gradually  decreafjps  in  Canada,  fince  the 
EUiropeans  have  been  in  requeft  of  their  (kins. 

Their  &ins  vary  with  the  climate,  both  in  colour 
and  Idod.    In  the  fame  diftrid,  howevert  where  the  co- 
lonies of  civilized  beavers  are  found,  there  are  fome  that 
are  wild  and  folitary.    Thefe  animals,  who  are  fatd  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  fociety  for  ill  behaviour,  live  in 
a  channd  under  ground,  not  having  confiruSedany  edi- 
fice for  their  dwelling  or  the  prefer vation  of  their  food. 
Their  cpat  is  dirty,  and  the  hair  is  wornoff  of  their  backs 
by  cubbing  againft  the  cave,which  they  dig  for  their  ha- 
bitation.   This  kennel  generally  opeii3  into  a  pond  or 
ditch  filled  with  water,  is  extended  above  an  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  ilopes  gradually  upwards  to  facilitate 
their  efcape  from  inundations,  when  the  waters  rife. 
Some  of  thefe  bef  vers  are  fo  wild  as  to  fly  from  all  com- 
municAtion  with  their  natural  element,  and  to  live  en- 
tirely on  land.    In  this  they  agree  with'  our  otters  ii\ 
Europe.    iTiefe  wild  beavers  have  not  fuch  fleek  hair 

as 
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If  O  O I^  as  thofe  that  live  in  focieties ;  their  furs  are  anfwerable 
^L^*  to  their  mannersi 

Beavers  are  found  in  America  from  the  thirtieth  to 
(ixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude*  There  are  but  few 
towards  the  (buth,  but  they  increafe  in  number  and- 
grow  darker  as  we  advance  towards  the  north.  In  the 
country  of  the  Illinois^  they  are  yellow  and  draw  co- 
loured ;  higher  up>  they  are  of  a  light  chefnut  ;  to  the 
north  of  Canada  of  a  dark  chefnut>  and  fome  are  even 
found  that  are  quite  black,  and  thefe  are  reckoned  the 
finef!.  Yet  in  this  climate,  the  coldeft  that  is  inhabit- 
ed by  this  fpecies,  there  are  fome  among  the  black 
that  are  quite  white>  others  white  fpeckled  with 
grey, and  fometimeswith  fandyfpots  on  their  rumps:  (o 
much  does  nature  delight  in  fhewing  the  gradations  of 
warmth  and  coFd,  and  their  various  influences,  not  only 
on  the  figure,  but  on  the  very  clothing  of  animals*  The 
value  that  men  fet  on  their  lives,  depends  upon  the  co- 
lour of  their  (kins.  Some  they  neghSt  to  that  degree, 
that  they  will  not  even  kill  them,  but  this,  is  uncom- 
mon. 

In  what         '^HE  fur  trade  was  the  firfl  the  Europeans  carried  on 
placcs,and  in  Canada.  It  was  firft  opened  by  the  French  colony  at 
roaimerthe  Tadoufac,  a  port  fituated  thirty  leagues  below  Quebec, 
fur  trade    About'  the  year  1 640,  the  town  of  Les  Trois  Rivieres  at 
ried  ^n*^*     ^^^  diflance  of  twenty-five  leagues  from  the  capital  and 
higher  up,  became  a  fecond  mart.    In  proce/%  of  time 
all  the  fur  trade  centered  in  Montreal.    The  fkins  wercf 
brought  thither  on  canoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  in 
the  month  of  June*  The  number  of  Indians  who  refort- 
ed  to  that  place  increafed,  as  the  fame  of  the  French 
fpread  further.    The  account  of  the  reception  they  bad 
met  with,  the  fight  of  the  things  they  had  received  irt 
exchange  for  their  goods,  every  thing  contributed  to  in- 
creafe the  concourfe.    Whenever  they  returned  with  a 

frefh 
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freih  fupply  of  furs  they  always  brought  a  new  nation  BOOK 

v^itb  tbcm.  Thus  a  kind  of  fair  was  opened,  to  which  , 'l 

Ihe  /everal  tribes  of  that  vaft  continent  reforted.  ^ 

The  Englifli  grew  jealous  of  this  breach  of  wealth ; 
and  the  colony  they  had  founded  at  New  York,  foon 
found  means  to  divert  the  ftream  of  this  great  circula* 
tion.  As  foon  ai  they  had  fecured  a  fubfiften^e,  by  be- 
flowtng  their  firft  attention  upon  agricuhure,  they  be*- 
gan  to  tbink  of  the  fur  trade,  which  was  at  Mi  con^ 
fined  to  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.     The  five  nations 
of  that  name,would  not  fuffer  their  lands  to  be  traveried 
in  ordei*  to  give  an  opportunity  of  treating  with  other 
i^vage  nations,  that  were  at  conflant  enmity  with  them ; 
nor  would  they  allow  thofe  nations  to  come  upon  their 
territories,  to  iliare  in  competition  with  them  the  profits 
of  the  trade  they  had  opened  with  the  Europeans.    But 
time  having  extinguifhed,  or  rather  fufpended.  the  na- 
tional hoftilities  between  the  Indians,  theEngliih  fpread 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  favages  flocked  to   them 
from  all  quarters.     This  nation  had  infinite  advantages 
for  obtaining  the  preference  over  their  rivals  the  French. 
Their  navigation  was  eafier,  and  confequently  they  could 
afford  to  underfell  them.     They  were  the  only  manu- 
fa3urers  of  the  coarf<^  cloths  that  beil  fuited  the  fava- 
ges.   The  beaver  trade  was  free  among  them,  whereas 
among  the  French,  it  was  and  ever  has  been  fubje3  to 
the  tyranny  of  monopoly.     It  was  by  this  freedom  and 
tWe  indulgencies,  that  they  engrofled  moftof  the  trade 
that  rendered  Montreal  fo  famous. 

At  this  time  the  French  in  Canada  indulged  them- 
felves  more  freely  in  a  cufionii  which  at  firfl  had  been 
coniiiied  within  narrow  bounds.  Their  inclination  for 
frequenting  the  woods,  which  was  that  of  the  firft  eolo- 
nifis,  had  been  wifely  reftraincd  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  b6lQi^ing.tg  thccolouf.  PermifSon  w^,  how- 

F  ever. 
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BOOK  cTcr,  granted  every  year  to  twenty-fivc  perfons  to  ex- 
tend beyond  thefe  limits  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  The 
fuperiority  which  New  York  was  acquiring^  was  the 
caufe  of  ipcreafing. the. number  of  thefe  pernaiflions. 
They  were  a  kind  of  patent,  which  the  patentees  might 
make  ufe  of  either  in  perfon  or  by  proxy,  ^nd  which 
Jafted  a  year  or  more.  They  were  fold,  and  their 
produce  diftributed  by  the  governor  of  the  colony  to  the 
officers,  or  their  widows  and  children,  to  hofpitals  and 
miiConariesj  tofuch  as  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by 
fome  great  adion^  or  fome  ufeful  undertaking;  and 
fometimes  even  to  the  creatures  of  the  ggvornor  to 
yrbom  the  fale  of  thofe  patents  was  cpnfigned.  The 
money  which  he  did  not  give  away^  or  did  not  chufe  to 
)ceep»  was  put  into  the  public  cofiers ;  but  he  was  ac- 
countable to  none  for  this  part  of  his  adminiftration. 

This  cuftom  was  attended  with  fatal  confequences, 
Mavtiy  of  thefe  traders  fettled  among  the  Indians,  to  de- 
fraud their  partners  whofe  goods  they  had  difpofed  of. 
Many  more  went  and  fettled  among  the  Engliih,  where 
the  profits  were  greater.  Several  of  our  people  were  loft 
lipon  immenfe  lakes,  frequently  agitated  with  violent 
/lorms ;  among  the  cafcades,  which  render  navigation  fo 
daiigerous  up  the  broadeft  rivers  in  the  whole  world  ; 
under  the  weight  of  their  canoes,  their  provifions,  and 
the  bales  of  goods,  whicTi  they  were  forced  fo  carry  up- 
on their  (houiders  at  the  carrying  places ,  where  the  ra-> 
pidity  or  (hallownefs  of  the  water  obliged  them  to  quit 
the  rivers,  and  purfue  their  journey  by  land.  'Numbers 
perilhed  in  the  fnow  and  on  the  ice,  by  hunger  or  by 
the  fwordof  the'enemy.  Thofe  who  returned  to  the  co- 
lony with  a  profit  cif  fix  or  feven.hundred^^r  cent,  were 
not  always  the  more  ufeful  members,  asthey  gave  them- 
felves up  to  the  greateft  excelTes,  and  by  their  example, 
difgufted  others  from  aiiiduous  labour$v    Their  fortunes 

difappeared 
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difappeared  as  quickly  as  they  had  been  amaflfedt  like  BOOK 
tbok  moving  mountains  which  a  whirlwind  raifes  and 
deAroys  at  once  on  the  fandy  plains  of  Africa.  Moft  of 
thefe  travelling  traders^  fpent  with  the  exceffive  fatigues 
which  their  avarice  prompted  them  to  undergo^  and 
the  licentioufnefs  of  a  wandering  and  diflblute  iife^ 
brought  on  a  premature  old  age  in  indigence  and  infamy. 
The  government  took  notice  of  thefe  irregularities^  and 
put  the  fur  trade  upon  a  better  footing. 

France  had  for  a  long  time  been  inceflantly  em- 
ployed in  ereding  a  number  of  forts,  which  were 
thought  neceflary  for  her  prefervation  and  aggrandize- 
ment in  North  America.  Thofe  they  built  to  the 
weft  and  fouth  of  the  fiver  Si  Lawrence,  were  large 
and  ftrong,  and  were  intended  to  confine  the  ambition 
of  the  Engliih.  Thofe  which  were  erefted  on  the 
feveral  lakes  in  the  moft  important  places,  formed  a 
diain  which  extended  i}orthward  to  the  diftanbe  of  a 
thou/and  leagues  from  Quebec  ;  but  they  were  only 
miferable  pallifades,  intended  to  keep  the  Indians  in  awe^ 
and  to  fecure  their  alliance,  and  the  produce  of  their 
chafe.  There  was  a  garrifon  in  each,  more  or  lefs  nu- 
*merous,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  poft.>  and 
<rf  ihe  enemies  who  threatened  it.  It  was  thought  pro- 
per to  intruft  the  commandant  of  each  of  thefe  forts, 
ivith  the  exclufive  right  of  buying  and  felling  in  the 
whole  diftrid  under  his  domitiion.  This  privilege  was 
purchafed;  but  as  it  was  always  produSive  of  profit, 
and  fometimes  of  a  confiderable  fortune,  it  was  granted 
to  none,  but  fuch  officers  as  were  moft  in  favour.  If  any 
of  thefe  had  not  a  (lock  fufficient  for  the  undertaking, 
he  couid  eaftly  get  fome  monied  men  to  join  with  him. 
It  was  pretended  that  this  fyftem,  far  from  being  con- 
trary to  the  benefit  of  the  (ervice,  was  a  means  of  pro- 
moting it,  as  it  obliged  the  gentlemen  of  the  .army  to 

F  a  keep 
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B  O  O  Kl  keepupamorecondant  connexion  with  the  natives^  to 
watch  their  motions,  and  to  negle£l  nothing  that  could 
fecare  theif  fricndftip.  However  evident  no  one  chofe  to 
forcfce,  that  this  could  not  fail  of  ftifling  every  fenti- 
meut  but  that  of  felf-intereft>  and  would  be  a  fource  of 
perpetual  oppreflion. 

This  tyranny,  which  foon  became  univerfal,  was  fe- 
verely  felt  at  Frontenac,  at  Niagara,  and  at  Toronto. 
The  farmers  of  thofe  three  forts,  abufing  their  privi- 
lege, fct  fo  low  a  value  upon  the  goods  that  were 
brought  thtm,  and  rated  their  own  fo  hi^,  that  by  de- 
grees the  Indians  would  not  flop  there.  They  went  in 
vaft  numbers  to  ChouagUen,.  on  the  lake  Ontario, 
where  the  Englifli  dealt  with  them  upon  moreadvan^ 
tageous  terms.  Thcfe  new  connexions  were  reprefent- 
ed  as  alarming  to  the  court  of  France,  who  found  means 
to  weaken  them,  by  lakmgthe  trade  of  thefe  three  pofts 
into  her  own  hands,  and  treating  the  Indians  ftill  better 
than  they  were  treated  by  the  rival  nation. 

The  cbnfequence  of  this  monopoly  was,  that  the 
king  got  poffeffion  of  no  other  than  the  rcfufe  of  the 
furs  and  fkins,  and  of  the  beafts  only  that  were  kitN 
ed  in  fummer  and  autumn  ;  the  two  moft  unfavour- 
able feafons  of  the  year  for  preferving  them.  All 
thefe  damaged  furs,  unfairly  bought,  and  careleff- 
ly  heaped  up  in  ware-houfes,  were  eaten  by  the 
moths.  At  the  proper  feafon  for  fending  them  to  Que- 
bec, they  were  put  into  boats,  and  left  to  the  difcre- 
tion  of  foldiers,  paflengers  and  watermen;  who,  as  they 
had  no  intereft  in  the  goods,  did  not  take  the  leaft  care 
to  keep  them  dry.  When  they  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  managers  of  the  colony,  they  were  fold  for' half  of 
the  little  they  were  worth.  Thus  the  retui'ns  were  ra- 
ther lefs  than  the  fums  advanced  by  the  government  for 
this  Ibfirig  trade. 

But 
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But  thottgh  this  trade  was  of  no  value  to  the  king)  B  O  O  I^ 
it  msiy  yet  be  doubted  whether  it  brought  any  profit  to 
the  Indians,  though  gold  and  fiiver  were  not  the  dan- 
gerous medium  of  their  traffic.  They  received,  indeed^ 
in  exchange  for  their  furs ;  faws^  knives,  hatchets,  ket** 
ties,  fifti-hooks,  needles,  thread,  ordinary  iinen»  coarfe 
wooUen  tiuSs,  the  firil  tokens  or  bands  of  fociability. 
But  we  fold  them  articles  Ukewife  that  would  have 
proved  prejudicial  to  them*  even  as  a  gift  or  a  prefent, 
fuch  as  guns,  powder  and  (hot,  tobacco,  and  efpecially 
brandy. 

This  liquor,  the  moft  fatal  prefent  the  old  world  ever 
made  to  the  new,  was  no  fooner  known  to  thefavages, 
than  they  grew  paffionatety  fond  of  it.  It  was  equally 
impoffibie  for  them  to  abftain  from  it,  or  to  uTeit  with 
moderation.  It  viras  fi)on  obfervedf  that  this  liquordif* 
tufbed  their  doraeftic  peace  j  deprived  them  of  their 
judgment  ;•  made  them  furious  ;  and  occafioned  hof- 
bands,  wives,  chifdreA,  brothers  and  fifters,  to  abufe  and 
quarrel  with  one  another.  In  vain  did  fome  fober  French- 
men expoftulate  with  them,  and  endeavour  to  fhame 
them  out  of  thefe  eKcefles;  It  is  ydu,  anfwered  they, 
who  have  taught'us  to  drink  this  liquor ;  and  now  we 
cannot  do  without  it;  If  y6u  refufe  to  give  it  us,  we 
will  go  and  get  it  of  the  Englift.  It  is  you  have  done 
the  mifchief,  and  it  cannot  be  repaired. 

The  court  of  France,  upon  receiving  contradi^ory 
information  with  refpeQ  to  the  diforders  occafioned  by 
this  pernicious  trade,  hath  alternately  prohibited/ tole- 
rated, and  authorised  it,  according  to  the  light  irt  which 
It  was  reprefented  to  the  miniftry.  In  the  midft  of  thefe 
variations,  the  iT^terefl:  of  the  merchants  was  feldom  at 
a  ftand.  The  ftle  of  brandy  was'  at  all  times  nearly 
the  fame.  Rational  men  confidered  it,  however,  as  the 
principal  Caufe  of  the  diminution  of  the  human  race,  and 

F  3  con- 
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BOOK  coofequently  of  the  (kins  of  beaftsy  which  became  every 
dajr  more  and  more  evident. 

This  decay  of  the  fur  trade  was  not  yet  fo  remark* 
able  as  it  has  been  fince^^when  the  promotion  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou  to  the -throne  of  Charles  V,  fpread  an 
alarm  over  ail  Europe,  and  plunged  it  once  more  into 
the  horrors  of  a  general  war.     The  conflagration  ex- 
tended beyond  the  feas,  and  was  advancing  even  to  Ca« 
nada»  hfid  not  the  Iroquois  put  a  ftop  to  it.     The  Eng- 
li(h  and  French  had  lohg  vied  with  each  other  in  court- 
ing the  alliance  of  that  nation.     Thefe  demondrations 
of  efleetp  or  fear«  had  fo  elevated  their  natural  pride» 
that  they  thoug)it  thenifelves  the  umpires  of  the  two 
rival  nations,  and  pretended  that  their  interefts  were  to 
regulate  the  condu£k  of  both.     As  they  were  incline  to 
peace  at  that  time,  they  haughtily  declared  that  they 
would  take  up  arms  ag^inft  either  of  the  two>  which 
fhould  commence  hoftilitieaagainft  the  otbeTi     This  re- 
folution  fuited  theiituadon  of  the  French  jcplony,  which 
was  ill  provided  for  a  war»  and  e)[peded  no  afliftance  " 
from  the  mother  country^  New  York,  on  the  contrary* 
whofe  forces  already  cOnfiderabley  were  daily  increafing* 
wiihed  to  prevail  upof)  the  Ir<Kiuois  to  join  with  them. 
Their  InQnuatipnSy  pr^fecis,  and  negotiations  w^re  in^ 
pflFcflual  till  1 709.     At  that  period  they  fqcceeded  -in 
feducing  the  five  nations  ^  and  their  troops>  which  till 
then  had  remained  inaSive,  marched  out  fupported  by 
a  vaft  number  of  Indian  warriors. 

The  army  was  proudly  advancing  tp^:§i.rds  ^he  cen-? 
ter  of  Canada  with  thegieateft  probability  .of  Gqnquer-r 
}ng,  when  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquoist  who  had  ne- 
ver approved  of  their  proceedings,  fimpjy  faid  to  his 
people,  what  will  become  of  us,  if  we  (ho^ld  fuccee<j| 
}n  driving  away  the  French  ?  Thefe  few  words,  uttered 
with  a  myfleriousand  anxious  look,,  iofiaaediately  recall^ 
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ed  to  the  minds  qi  M  the  people  their  former  TyftenTy  BOOK 
vrhich  was  to  keep  the  balance  even  between  the  two 
foreign  nations,  in  order  to  fecure  their  own  independ- 
ence.     They  inftantly  refolved  to  forfake  a  plan  they 
had  been  too  precipitately  engaged  in»  contrary  to  the 
public  intereft ;  but  as  they  thought  it  would  be  (hame<> 
ful  openly  to  quit  their  aflbciates^  they  imagined  that 
fecret  treachery  might  be  fqbftituted  in  the  place  of 
open  defedion.  The  lawlefs  favages^the  virtuous  Spar- 
tans, the  religious  Hebrews,  the  fagacious  and  warlike 
Greeks  and  Romans,  all  people>  whether  civilized  or 
nor,  have  always  made  what  is  called  the  right  of  na-* 
tions  confiil  either  in  craft  or  violence. 

The  army  had  halted  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river  to 
wait  for  the  artillery  and  ammunition.  The  Iroquois, 
who  fpent  their  leifure  hours  in  huntings  contrived  to 
ftrtp  all  the  beafts  they  caught^  and  throw  their  .(kins 
into  the  river,  a  little  above  the  camp.  The  waters  were 
foon  infeSed.  The  Engliib,,wh(ofufpeQed  no^fucb.  per« 
fidy,  continued  drinking  of  the  poifpnea  ftream^  Such 
numbers  immediately  died^  that  they  were  forced  to  cfe(i.{^. 

A  STiLi/  .more  imminent  danger  threatened  the 
French  colony.  A  numerous,  fieelt  deftined  againft  Qae* 
bee, entered  the  river  St.  Lawrence  the; following  year. 
With  the  greateftproi&biiity  of  A>ccefs,  if  it  could,  but 
reach  th^  pbc^  of  ttp  dejOtinationc  But  the  .raflinefs  of 
^h&adnui9J^j(>iO|Bd  to  the  tiplenlce  of  the  elements,. oc« 
cafioned  itsdeArudion  in  the  river.  Thus  was  Canada 
zi  once  delivei:ed  from  its-anxieties  J)0 th  by  fea  ia  nd  Uod, 
and  had  tbe^lory  of  main tatningitfelf  without  fuccoura 
and  without  ioft,  agabft  the  ftreagth  and  policy  of  the  prance  it 

£ilgli(h«.     .:.!...  1    '  V  compelled 

.   Francs, however,  whicli^forforly  years  had  alone  ^rt^ofthc 
vrithAood  the  odmbined  efforts  of  all  Europe,  vanqai(hed  provinces 
orrepulfed  all  the  united  nations,  accomplilhed  that  with  jJ|,^j,.jYo 

F  4  her  ganada. 
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BOOK:  hcrown  fubjcds,  under  Lewis  XIV.  which  Charles  V: 
had  not  been  able  to  eflFed,  with  the  innamerabJe  troops 
of  his  fdveral  kingdoms.  France  which  had,  at  that 
time>  as  .many  great  men  as  would  have  immortalized 
twenty  reigns,  and  in  the  courfe  of  one  reign  had  done 
as  many  great  adions,  as  might  have  aggrandized  twen- 
ty nations,  was  then  upon  the  point  of  crowning  all 
thefe  glorious  fuccefles,  by  placing  a  branch  of  the 
houf€i  of  Bburbon  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  She  had  then 
fewer  enemies  and  a  greater  number  of  allies^  than  (he 
ever  had  in  the  mod  briflianr  periods  of  her  profperity; 
Every  thing  concurreid  to  pW>mife  her  an  eafy  fticcefs,  a 
fpeedy  and  decifive  Alperiorityir 

It  was  not  fortune  but  nature  itfelf  that  changed  her 
deftiny.  '  Haughty  and  vigorous  under  a  king  in  all  the 
graces .  and  ftrength  oF  youth,  after  having  rifeil  witli 
.  him  through  the  (everil  degrees  of  glory  and  grandeur^ 
fte  (upk  with  him  through  all  the  periods  of  decay  in- 
cident to  6uman  nature.  The  fpirit  of  bigotry,  which 
had  been  introduced  in^  the  court  by  an  ambitioiis  wo- 
man,  determined  the- choice  of  minifters,  generals,  and 
admimftra'tofs  ;  and  (his '  tht^ke  Wasllvi^ays  Mind  and 
vR^^ptunate*  Kings,  who  like  6ther  men  ha Ve"  f^courfd 
tofaeaven^'^when  they  arc  roady  to  quit  tWe  eJirifh,  feem 
in  their  uld  age  to  feek  'for  a  new  fet  of  flatt€ftrei<s>  tVho 
footh  them  with  hopes>at  the  time  when  all  realities^ 
arejdifappwiag4  Then  ti  is  that  hypo^ify,bvier  ready  to 
takeadvamcge  of  thei&vftaiid  fecond  childhood  of  life; 
awakens  in  the  ibtil  the^  h^a^-thi^  h^ihttn^Ayim'^ 
planted  m  it;  arnd- utider:  pretence  of  g»i(il}g^^  imait^ 
to  the  only  ^appineischaSreiaainsifpr  Jiim,'«tffymes  ait 
abfolute  empire  over  his  will.  But  as  this  latter-tltne  ot 
life,>s  w^U  as  the  firil^isiarftate Jo£'we»kiiBf8,«:i3siitiniiai 
fluftvifttion/  muft  therefore:  pfiivail  iH^tbo^batttttnt/ 


**l-'-»-'«  .  «.<t>  •.^•rV»«l 
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Cabals  grow  more  violent  and  tnore  powerful  than  ev«r;  BOOK 
the  expefiarioris  of  intrigumg  men  are'raifed ;  anfd  me* 
rit k  kfs  rewarded ;  fuperldrialents  are  afraid  to  make 
themfelvcs  known;  foiicitations  of  every  kind  prefs 
forward ;  places  fall  by  chance  upon  men  all  unequally 
unfit  to  fill  ihem,  and  yet,  prefumptuous  enough  to 
think  thev  deferve  them ;  men  who  rate  the  eftimation 
they  entertain  of  themfelves  by  the  contempt  they  have 
of  others.  The  nation  then  lofes  its  ftrength»  with  its 
confidence,  and  every  thing  goes  on  as  it  is  begun^ 
without  defign^  vigour  or  underftanding. 

To  raife  a  country  from  a  (late  of  barbarifm^to  main- 
tain it  in  the  height  of  its  glory,  and  to  check  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  decline,  are  three  things  very  difficult  to  ac- 
compli/h ;  but  the  laft  is  certainly  the  mod  arduous  of 
them  all.  A  nation  rifes  t)ut  of  barbarifm  by  fudden 
efforts  exerted  at  intervals ;  it  fupports  itfelf  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  its  profperity  by  the  powers  it  has  acquired  ;  it 
declines  by  an  univerfal  languor,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared by  almoft  imperceptible  gradations.  Barbarous 
nations  require  a  long  continued  reign ;  but  reigns  of  a 
(hort  duration  are  bed  adapted  to  profperous  ones.  But 
the  tedious  imbecility  of  a  declining  monarch  lays  the 
foundation  of  evils  for  his  fucceflbr,  which  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  to  remedy. 

StJCH  was  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
After  a  feries  of  defeats  and  mortifications,  he  was  flili 
happy  that  he  could  purchafe  peace  by  facrifices  which 
denoted  his  humiliation.  But  he  feemed  to  wi(h  to  con- 
ceal thefe  facrifices  from  his  people,  by  making  them 
chiefly  beyond  fea.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  how  much  his 
pnde  moft  have  fuffered,  in  giving  up  to  the  Englifh 
Hudfon's  bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia,  three  pof- 

feflions 
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BOOK  feilions  which,  together  with  Canada,  formed  that  im- 
'*        roeofe  trad  of  couDtry,  known  by  the  glorious  name 
of  New  France.    The  next  book  will  (hew  us  how 
this  ktngdoRi»  accuQomed  to  cooqueft,  endearoured  to 
repair  her  lofles. 


Ekp  of  the  First  Book. 
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BOOK      II. 


Jkcount  of  tie  French  fettlements  in  N^rtb  Atnerha  conti- 

nueJp 


T 


HE  war,  carried  on  for  the  Spanifli  fucceflion, 
bad  raifed  a  ferment  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
vrhicb  hfLve  been  difturbed  by  the  commotions  of  Eu* 
rope  for  thcfe  two  centuries  paft.  Every  throne  was 
{haken  in  contending  for  one,  which  under  the  domi-^ 
Dion  of  'Charles  V.  had  (Iruck  terror  into  them  alU 
One  houfe  ruling  over  five  or  fix  dates,  had  raifed  the 
Sp^niih  nation  to  a  pitch  of  greatnefs  which  could  not 
fail  of  being  highly  flattering  to  her.  A  houfe  whofe 
power  was  ftill  fuperior,from  having  its  dominions  more 
conneded  together,  was  ambitious  of  giving  the  law  to 
that  haughty  nation.  The  names  of  Aurtria  and  Bour- 
don, which  had  been  rivals  for  two  hundred  years,  were 
now  exerting  their  laft  efforts  tq  acquire  a  fuperiority, 
which  (hould  no  longer  be  precarious  or  doubtful  be- 
tween them..  The m4tterpf€Piyt6ntion'Wa^,which'of 
the  two  flionld  have  the  greateft  Dumber  of  trowns  to 
H^aft  the  pofielfiodof.  Europe^  divided  between  the 
cl^ijqcis  of  tbe  two  hoiifes,  .which  were  not  altogether 

ground- 
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B.  O  6 1£  groundlefs,  was  inclined  to  allow  them  to  extend  their 
branches,  but  not  to  permit  that  feveral  fccpters  fhould 
be  united  to  one  houfe,  as  had  formerly  been  the  cafe. 
All  took  up  arms  to  difperfe  or  divide  a  vaft  inheritance ; 
and  refolved  to  pull  it  to  pieces,  rather  than  fufFer  it  to 
be  attached  to  a  power,  which,  with  this  additional 
weight  of  ftrength,  muft  infallibly  deftroy  the  balance 
of  all  the  reft.  The  war  was  a  long  one,  becaufe  it 
was  fupported  on  all  fides  by  numerous  forces  and  great 
abiliiies,  by  warlike  people  and  fkitful  generals  ;  it  de- 
folated  the  countries  it  Chould  have  fuccoured,  and  even 
ruined  the  nations  that  had  no  concern  in  it.  Viftory 
fhould  have  given  the  law,  but  this  was  fo  wavering, 
that  it  ferved  but  to  kindle  the  flames  of  difcord.  The 
fame  troops  that  were  fuccefsful  in  one  country,  were 
foiled  in  another.  The  people  who  triumphed  on  the 
fea,  were  defeated  on  the  land.  The  news  of  the  lofs 
of  a  fleet  and  the  gaining  of  a  battle  arrived  at  the  fame 
time.  Succefs  flu^uated  from  one  camp  to  a^iother, 
but  to  complete  their  mutual  deftruSion.  At  laft,wheri 
the  blood  and  treafure  of  the  feveral  ftates  were  ex- 
haufl:ed,  and  after  a  feries  of  calamities  and  expences, 
that  had  tailed  near  twelve  years,  the  nations  who  had 
profited  by  their  misfortunes,  and  were  weakened  by 
their  druggies,  were  folicitoiis  of  repairing  their  loffes. 
They  endeavoured  to  find  in  the  new  world  the  means 
of  repopulating  and  re-eflablilhing  the  old.  France 
firft  turned  her  views  towards  North- America,  to  which 
The        file  Teemed  invited  by  the  (Iftiilarity  of  foil  and  climate^ 

^'"^^J  *^.    and  the  ifland  of  Cape-Breton  became  immediately  the 

loffespeo-    6bj.eci  of  her  attentjori. 

pie  and  '    "    '  "  '    •'  .    .   i    .  ..   .. 

fortify  Xm  8'  Engllfh  coHfidtf «<!  4lTlte  poffeffidn  as'  an  cquiva- 

tonT^d'  feht  fei-aH  that  th«:  Freticfh  had  loft  by^i**" treaty  of 
cftablifli  Utredit, '  and  '  not  bekig  >  thoroughly  reci^ftifcd  witti 
IhutL-  ^^^^  ftronglyoppirfedthm  being  all6w«*^to>eo{>le 

rics  there.  '      ^  and 
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and  fortify  it.  They  faw  no  other  method  of  exclnd-  BOOK 
ing  them  from  the  cod-fi(hery)  and  making  the  entrance 
into  Canada  difficult  for  their  (hips.  The  moderation 
of  queen  Anne*  or,  perhaps,  the  corruption  of  her  mi- 
ntAerS)  prevented  France  from  being  expofed  to  this 
frefli  mortification ;  and  (he  was  authorized  to  make 
what  alterations  ihe  might  think  proper  at  Cape-Bre«» 
ton. 

This  ifland  is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  45th  and  47th  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  Newfoundland  lies  to  the  eaft,  on  the 
fame  gulph>  and  is  only  15  or  16  leagues  diftant  from 
it ;  and  to  the  weft,  Acadia  is  only  feparated  from  the 
ifland  by  a  ftreight,  not  more  than  3  or  4  leagues  over. 
Thus  fituated  between  the  territories  ceded  to  her  ene- 
mies, (he  threatened  their  ppflefHons,  while  (he  proteS- 
ed  thofe  of  France.  The  ifland  meafures  about  36 
leagues  in  length,  and  22  in  its  greatefl  breadth.  It  is 
be(et  on  all  (ides  with  little  (harp-pointed  rocks,  fepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  waves,  above  which  fome 
o(  their  tops  are  viiible.  All  its  harbours  open  to  the 
eaft^  and  as  one  turns  towards  thefouth.  On  the  other 
parts  of  the  coaft,  there  are  but  a  few  anchoring  places 
for  (fhall  veflels,in  creeks, or  between  fmall  iOands.  Ex- 
cept in  the  hilly  parts,  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but 
little  firmnefs,  being  every  where  covered  with  a  light 
laofs  and  with  water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  ground 
eKha\e6  itfetf  in  fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  un- 
\7h0leibme.  In  other  refpeds,  the  climate  is  very  cold, 
which  is  owing  either  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
lakes,  covering  above  half  the  ifland,  and  which  re- 
main for  a  long  while  frozen,  or  to  the  number  of  fo- 
refts,  that  render  it  inacce(rible  to  the  rays  of  the  fun ; 
the  effea  of  which  is  already  dimini(hed  by  perpetual 

clouds.  •  • 

Though 
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ll  O  O  KL      Though  fomc  fifliermen  had  longfincc  rcforted  ta 
^^*       Cape  Breton  every  fummer,  yet  not  above  twenty  or 
thirty  had  ever  fixed  there.   The  French  who  took  pof- 
feffion  of  it  in  Augufl:  17I3>  were  properly  the  firft  in- 
habitants«    They  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Ifle 
Roya)e,  and  pitched  upon  Fort  Dauphin  for  theiir  prin« 
cipal  fettlement.     Thi$  harbour  was  two  leagaes  in 
circumference.     The   flirps  which  came  to  the  very 
edge)  were   (hehered   from  winds.     Forefts  affording 
oak  fufficient  to  build  and  fortify  a  large  city,  were 
near  at  hand.     The  ground  appeared  lefs  barren  than 
ih  other  parts,  and  the  fiftiery  was  more  plentiful.  Xhis 
harbour  might  have  been  niade  impregnable  at  a  trifling 
ejcpence,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  it»  a  ctrcum- 
ftance  that  had  at  fir(!  made  a  flronger  impreflion  than 
the  advantages  refulting  from  it,  occafioned  it  to  be 
abandoned  even  after  great  labour  had  been  beftowed 
upon  it.     They  then  turned  their  views  to  Louifbourg, 
the  accefs  of  which  was  eader,  and  contehienee   waa 
thus  preferred  to  fecurity. 

The  harbour  of  Louifbourg,  /ituated  on  the  eafterit 
coaft  of  the  ifland,  is  at  leaft  a  league  in  depth>  and 
above  a  quarter  of  a  league  acrofs  in  the  narroweft  part« 
Its  bottom  is  good,  the  foundings  are  ufually  front  Hx  to 
fen  fathom,  and  it  is  eafy  to  tack  about  in  it,  either  to 
get  in  or  out,  even  in  bad  weather.  It  inclofes  a  fmall 
gulphvery  commodious  for  refitting  (hips  of  all  burthens, 
which  may  even  winter  there  with  proper  precaution  a* 
The  only  inconvenience  attending  this  excellent  har- 
bour, is,  that  it  is  frozen  up  from  November  till  May, 
and  frequently  it  is  not  free  till  June*  The  entrance^ 
which  is  naturally  narrow,  is  further  guarded  by  Goat 
ifland.  The  cannon  of  which  playing  upon  a  level 
with  the  furface  of  th^  water,  would  fink  any  (hip  that 
fiiould  attempt  to  force  the  pafifage.    There  are  two 

batteries* 
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batteries^  one  of  thirty-iir»  the  other  of  twelve  ivf^n*  ^  O  OJ& 
ty-four  pounders,  ereded  on  the  oppoiite  fliores^  to 
fuppon  and  crob  this  formidable  fire. 

Th£  town  was  built  on  an  oblong  flip  of  land  that 
advances  into  the  Tea,  and  is  about  half  a  league  in  ctr- 
ciiit ;  the  ftreets  are  broad  and  regular.  Almoft  all  the 
houfes  are  made  of  wood,  Thofe  that  are  built  of  ftone, 
have  been  conftruded  at  the  expence  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  are  deftined  for  the  reception  of  the  troops.  . 
A  number  of  wharfs  have  been  ereded>  that  jet  out  a 
confiderable  Way  into  the  harbour,  and  are  extremely 
convenient  to  load  and  unload  the  fliips. 

It  wa3  only  in  1720  that  the  fortification  of  Louif- 
.bourg  was  begun.  This  undertaking  was  executed  upon 
a  very  good  plan,  and  with  fuch  works  as  render  a 
place  formidable.  A  fpace  of  about  a  hundred  toifcs 
only,  was  hft  without  ramparts  on  the  fide  next  the 
Tea,  that  being  thought  fufficteotly  defended  by  its 
fituation.  It  was  flopped  up  by  a  kind  of  dam. 
The  fea  was  fo  (hallow  in  that  place,  that  it  made  a 
kind  of  narrow  canal,  and  fo  furrounded  with  rocks 
that  it  was  inacceflible  to  any  Shipping  whatever,  and 
the  fide  baflions  completed  the  fecurity  of  that  fpot 
from  any  defcent. 

The  necelGty  there  was  of  bringing  ftone  from  Eu- 
rope, and  many  other  materials  neceflfary  for  thefe  great 
works,  ibmetimes  retarded  their  progrefs,  but  never 
put  an  end  to  them.  More  than  thirty  millions  of  livres, 
(y,2l2>50o/.)  were  expended  upon  them.  This  was 
not  thought  too  great  a  fum  for  the  fupport  of  the 
fifhems,  for  fecuring  the  communication  between 
France  and  Canada,  and  for  opening  a  flielter  in  time 
of  war,  to  Ihips  coming  from  the  fouthern  iflands.  Na- 
ture 
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BOOK  ture  and  (bund  policy  required^  that  the  riche$  of  the 
}}Lj  fouthy  ihottU  be  prote&ed  by  the  ftren^th  of  the  north. 

In  the  year  1 7 14,*  fome  fifliermen,  who  till  then  had 
lived  in  Newfoundland^  came  and  fettled  in  this  ifland. 
It  was  expe3ed  they  would  be  followed  by  the  Acadi- 
ans^  who  by  the  treaty  were  at'Uberty  to  remove  with 
all  their  moveables,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their  eftajtes  ; 
but  thefe  hopes  were  difappoin^ed.  The  Acadians  chofe 
rather  to  retain  their  poiTeiBons  under  the  dominion  of 
England^  than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious  ad* 
vantage  they  might  derive  from  their  attachment  to 
France,  Their  place  was  fupplied  by  fome  miierable 
adventurers  from  Europe,  who  came  over  from  time  to 
time  to  C^pe  Breton,  fo  that  the  populattoo  of  the  co- 
lony gradually  increafed  to  the  number  of  four  thoufand. 
fouls.  They  were  fettled  at  Louifbourg,  Fort  Dau- 
phin, Port  Touloufe,  Nericka,  and  on  all  the  coafts 
where  they  found  a  proper  beach  for  drying  th^  cod. 

The  inhabitants  never  applied  themfelves  to  agri- 
culture,  the  foil  being  unfit  for  it.  They  have  often 
attempted  to  fow  corn,  but  it  feldom  came  to  matu- 
rity ;  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  far  as  to  be  worth  reap- 
ing, it  had  -fo  much  degenerated,  that  it  could  not  ferve 
for  feed  fdr  the  next  harveft.  They  have  not  perfifted 
in  fowing  any  thing  but  a  few  pot-herbs,  that  are  tole- 
rably well  taded,  but  muft  be  renewed  every  year  from 
abroad.  The  poornefs  and  fcarcity  of  paftures  has  like- 
wife  prevented  the  increafe  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the 
foil  of  Cape  Breton  feemed  to  invite  none  but  fi/her- 
men  and  foldiers. 

Thou  Gn  the  ifland  was  covered  with  foreils  before  it 
was  inhabited,  its  wood  has  fcarce  ever  been  an  objefi: 
of  trade.  Not  but  that  a  great  quantity  of  foft  wood 
was  found  there  that  was  fit  for  firing,  and  fome  that 

might 
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might  be  ufed  £or  timber ;  but  the  oak  has  always  been  BOOK 
very  icarce  there»  and  the  deal  never  yielded  much  refm* 

The  fur  trade  was  but  an  infignificant  objed.  The 
ifland  afforded  only  a  few  lynxea*  elks^  muflc  rats>  wild 
cats^  bears^  otters,  and  foxes  both  of  a  red  and  filver 
grey  colour.  Some  of  their  Ikins  were  procured  from  a 
colony  of  Mickmaclndians,  who  had  fettled  on  the  ifland 
with  the  French,  and  never  could  raife  more  than  (ixty 
men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  came  from  St.  John's, ' 
or  the  neighbouring  continent. 

It  would  have  been  poflibie  to  draw  greater  advan- 
tages from  the  coal  mines,  which  abound  on  the  ifland. 
They  lie  in  an-  horizontal  dire£lion,  and  are  never  a- 
bove  flx  or  eight  feet  below  the  furface,  fo  that  they 
can  be  worked  without  digging  deep>  or  draining  off 
the  waters.  Though  there  had  been  a  prodigious  de- 
mand for  them  from  New  England,  from  the  year  1 745 
to  (749»  thefe  mines  would,  probably,  have  been  for- 
faken,  had  not  the  (hips  fent  out  to  the  French  iflands 
wanted  baliaft.  A  fire  which  could  never  be  extin-^ 
guiflied,  has  raged  in  one  of  thefe  mines.  It  burns  flill, 
and  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  it  will  one  day  occafion- 
feme  extraordinary  exploiion.  If  the  careleiTnefs  of 
one  man  has  been  capable  by  a  fingle  fpark  of  kindling  a 
fire,  which  for  thefe  feveral  years  devours  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  how  little  exertion  does  nature  require  to 
ftir  up  a  volcano,  able  to  confume  a  whole  country  with 
its  inhabitants  [ 

The  whole  aSivity  of  the  colony  has  conftantly  been 
exerted  in  the  cod  fiChery.  The  lefs  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants employed  yearly  two  hundred  boats  in  this  fiflicry, 
and  the  richeft  fifty  or  fixty  veffels  from  thirty  to  fifty 
tons  burden.  The  fmall  craft  always  kept  within  four 
or  five  leagues  of  the  coaft,  and  returned  at  night  to 
bring  their  filh  home,  which  being  inomediately  cured, 

G  had 
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^Q  Q  K:  hAd  ai>rt>ys  ifac  lUtRiAflL^gr^  pf  perif&iodiit  was  capan 
^^*_    .  blg.of>    The  Urger  ilnaacik»:w«nt  ta&fl»  &ii?thcr  out^ 
k^pt  thpir  CV89  for  feTi?raV^aj(s*  9a4  ^  th^^(h  vas 

Bfit  t.Jjif  i«Q9i^V(|i^i^ififie  Wis iwJa^fd  by  >he  ii4v^UB«^ 
<\f  fpjl9wii?g  \\}fU  pf>ey,  vbw  Jths  Wftft^of  SwAjlJlove 
if  frpra  t^  imfiicj ;.  ^oij  ]>y  fb^  facility  .<;^  c^rrjiii^  th^^ 

tumDui  0r  evex^  to  Fran^q, 

Besides  the  fiftiermeo  felHlfid  on  the  iflarH)>  otbsr^. 
canxe^very  y^r  frQfp.pr^n^f  t^dry  their  ^(b*  mthef  in 
thifi.  h<i,bita,tipfls,. ^fe?f^  ih^jf  ^grfi^d  witfc>iJv?  QWJi^rs,  op' 

Th^  fVlpUiier  country  ctgularly  Scot  th^D  (kips  loa^led- 
^,i(h  provifipn^j  liqAiorsj  wearitig  apparel^  houAoict 
gopd3ji  aiui  all  things  necef&ry  fair  tbci  inhabitante  of- 
t^«  cplfHiy.  Thfi  Urgeft.  c^.  thefe {bip»y  confining  thenw 
felv^s  to  tra4?.5  W^dt  back  <ta  Europe  a6  foon  ^s  they 
hajd  bar^cr^  ^h^jr  WiflgJ%  <jo^.     Thofc  ftom  fitty  to. 

^  )iVU94r(t4  tp^  i?ujl^<lf^j  ^fim  hayirtg  hnddd  itheir  lit6i» 
cargp>  wflfit  a  ift^iiiig  lhfiinfol9«<b»  aiul  did.n&t.  rat^tfn 
honie  tiU  M>e.ftj^f99  wa^iovf  r. 

"  .THs-t^eopk  of  Cape  Brc^^fi^  did  no«  fend  aU  ^e^r 
fWh  fd  Europe*  They.  Seat  part  o^  4«  t€h  the  Pfench 
foMth«i!n  iflandS)  on  board;  twenty  or  twenty^^ve  (hips^ 
fRQna.feV'enty  to*  a  hundpc^^nd  forty  tons  burden.  Be- 
fidffs,  i(he  fiA,  which  4na^ half  their  <:argo,  they  ex- 
ported to  the  other  colonies,  timber,  pJahfcs,  thiri 
liosif4\^f  OfihtJfit'  ijudoioD  and  matckai^el,  tuiiiT  oil^  and 
ft;^  ppa}.  Ml  ^elh  M^ra  paid  for  in  fugar  ai>d  ooiSewr 
t^i^t  ^Jl^i^fly  ill  ruox  and  nlidaflas. 

Th£  ifbind.  QouU  not  con{iMiie  all  ihefe-ecmmodltitKi^ 

Caoada  toc^  off  but  a  ftnoH  part  of  their  o^ferplus  ;  i^ 

W4S  EQoftly  bought,  by  ^a  people  of 'New. Enghind^ 

Mfbo  fave  them  in  e:sdlia4lg^  Umi,  vege(«bles>  ivr§|0^ 

I .  brick 
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brick  a9d  cdttle.    This  bftriff iog  wns  iiHowie^ ;  but  be*  B  0  O  K 
fid^  tbi?>  ^bey  ftiui^M  A^p  md  n  Qo^fidbmblc 

quantity  of  fait  fiOi. 

NoTWfXH^i'ANPXKO  tbis  circtdation,  ivbich  was 
all  carried  «Mik  Jilt  Lot^f^OMirg)  moft  of  tbe  Golon'tib  w«r€ 
in  a  wnBtcb^4  fl^^^  ^  poverty;  Thti  was  owing  to  the 
depeadeaRC^  !»  wbjch  ihdr  indigence  bad  fabj^6k4 
Ihem  OB  tbdr  firft  lupriirsal.  UntUe  as  fbey  were  4o 
procure  ibie  seoeOary  imj^ltmeiits  for  4iie  fi^Mry,  •tbey 
bad  boroowed  fome  atan  etcedive  ifl(kcre(l.  E^en  thofe 
irbo  iwsere  90t  i;educed  to  (this  aeoeflity,  w^re  4o(m  ^h-^ 
ligsiiio  &hBHt  i9  fihfi  hmd  ianns  arf* bgirow^in^.  The 
d^sim^  i^  f9ll^  ^^  iptfmiGp9s$  itogetber  wi«h'ibe£A* 
inf}  Jtbait  W9^  Wt  His  dsoyo  them  to  it  in  a  ihopt 
tm^s  awi  tfbey  fi^ak  vttAei"  ibeidiftreisxif fajtag  twent^y 
or  five  and  twenty  per  cent,  a  y/ear  far  jevery  tl^iiig  they 
borrowed.  Such  is  pn^  of  .tj^e  fev^a)  b^[jcdih'y>s  that 
attead  an  inequality  of  fijfitiqp^  |p  UGp,  ih^  a  mfn  wb^ 
yras  pot  bor;i  to  a  fortune,  can  hardly  ever  acquine  one 
but  b^  .violence  or  (ravidj  the  ^means  by  whi^^  th^  tpot^ 
opulejpt  faroilies  hsve  amj^ited  ,tbfiir  xiphes^  iEv^ncoyniT 
inercte.cao  bwi  bately  fupf^ly  tt^^ir  flacc  by  i^iduftry^od 
affiduous  JabpiK.  But  aVl  ^he  French  coJopies  Qf  New 
France  were  jao^t  idoooied  tp  l^n^ui^  in  Ahi^  dep}or«ab^ 
ftaie, 

7»;£  SAm^  cf  St.  Joh^j  fnare  favoumblf  fitflatodj  Settlement 
|i;a«  iNetn  tw^jd^r  40  k9  ^^habkaots.    Itiiesforther  up  ^  ^^  . 
ijb^  g«\F*'<?Jf  5t. JUjiW(repi!ce,iat:wepty-itW'Oleagocstefig,  the ILnd 
a^P9(t  fDu^^abore  a  kaguebtoad  ia  tbe  wideft  part,  of  St.  John. 
It  appears  in  the  fqnn  of  axosTcent,  botb.eads.  termi- 
^aJ^  if^  %|fp  p^m^      Thowgii  ifberjigllif  ^  ^his 
ijflan^l  M  illfv^  ib^W  4iiCp^*(Bd  with  F^wvcp,  y,^t  t^h^t 
c:rpwi;nppciajre4  to  dclp^fe  At  tri!il  4^  pm^  ^f  J^trpp^jt, 
Jh^  ip^  ^f  4$;)ailif  A^0^^lim»cH9P2^  ni^dp,tbtpi  turn 
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BOOK  their  views  to  this  fmall  rematntng  fpoty  and  the  go^ 
▼ertitnent  began  t6  enquire  what  ufe  could  be  made 
of  it. 

It  appeared  that  the  winters  here  were  Ipng^  the  cold 
extreme  wUh  abundance  of  fnow,  and  pro^iousquan* 
titles- of  infers;  but  that  a  healthy  coad,  an  excellent 
fea-porty  and  commodious  harbours^  made  amerds  for 
tbefe  defe&.  The  country  was  flats  and  enriched 
with  .fine  pa(lures>  watered  by  an  infinite  number  of 
rivulets  and  fprings;  the  foil  exceedingly  diverfifiedi 
and  fit  for  the  culture  of  every  kind  of  grain  :  there  was 
plenty  of  game,  and  multitudes  of  wild  beaft^ ;  amaz- 
ing ihoals  of  fifli  of  all  forts  ;  and  a  greater  number  of 
favage  inhabitants  than  were  found  on  any  oF  the  other 
iflaods.  This  circumftance  alone  was  a  proof  how  much 
it  was  fuperior  to  the  reft.      '  ' 

The  report  of  this  in  France^  gave  rife  to  a  com- 
pany in  1 719,  fet  on  foot  with  the  double  vie\V  of  clear- 
ing this  fert'le  ifland>  and  of  eflablilhing  a  great  cod 
fifhery  there.  Unfortunately,  intereft  which  had  brought 
the  adventurers  together^  divided  them  again,  before 
ever  they  had  put  their  defign  into  execution.  St. 
John  was  again  forgotten,  when  the  Acadians  began 
to  remove  to  that  ifland  in  1749.  In  procefs  of  time 
they  incrcafed  to  the  number  of  3154.  '  As  they  wcrq 
for  the  mod  part  hufbandmen,  and  particularly  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  government  thought 
proper  to  fix  them  to  this  kind  of  bufinefs  ;  and  the  cod 
fifliery  was  only  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  by  thofe  who 
fettled  at  Tracadia,  and  at  St.  Peter. 

Prohibitions  and  monopolies,  whilft  they  are  a 
check  upon  induftry,  are  equally  detrimental  to  the  la- 
bours they  permit,  and  to  thofe  they  prohibit.  Though 
the  ifland  of  St.  John  does  not  afibrd  a  fufficient  extent 
of  fea  fliore,  fit  for  drying  the  vail  quantities  of  cod  that 

eome 
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comein  ihoak  to  the  coails»  and  though  the  fi(h  is  too  B  O  O  I^ 
large  to  be  eafily  dried,  yet  it  wa«  incumbent  upon  a 
power  whofe  fi{heries  are  not  fufficient  for  the  confomp* 
rion  of  Kt«  own  fubjeds^  to  encourage  this  kiml.pf  em- 
ployment. If  there  were  too  few  drying  places  for  the 
quantity  that  could  be  caught»  they  could  e^ifily  pre<- 
pare  what  they  call  gre^n  cod,  wjiich  alone  would  have 
made  an  excellent  branch  of  cofnixierce. 

By  confining  the  fettlers  of  St.  John  to  agriculture, 
they  were  deprived  of  all  refource  in  thofe  unlucky- years 
too  common  on  the  tfland,  when  the  crops  are  devour- 
ed by  the  field  mice  and  grafshoppers.  They  made 
no  advantage  of  the  exchanges  whfch  the  mother  coun* 
try  could  and  ought  to  have  made  with  her  colony. 
Laftly,  in  wanting  to  favour  Agriculture,  theyobflruS- 
ed  its  progrefs,  by  laying  the  inhabitants  under  an  impof- 
fibilUy  of  procuring  the  neceflary  articles  for  extend- 
ing it. 

Only  onefmall  vefTel  or  two  came  annually  to  the 
ifland  from  Europe,  and  landed  at  port  La  Joie,  where 
they  were  fupplied  with  all  they  wanted  from  Louif- 
bourg,  and  paid  for  it  in  wheats  bariejt,  oats,  pSulfe, 
black  cattle  and  (heep.  A  party  of  fifty  men  ferved  ra- 
ther as  a  guard  to  their  police,  than  a  defence  to  them . 
Their  commanding  officer  was  dependent  on  Cape  ^e»« 
ton,  which  was  itfelf  under  thecontroul  of  the  governor 
of  Canada.  The  command  of  this  laft  officer  extend- 
ed to  a  great  diffknce,  over  a  vaft  continent^  the  richell 
pan  of  which  was  Louifiana. 

This  province,  which  the  Spaniards  formexly  com*.  Difcovcry 
prehended  under  the  name  of  Florida,  was  pot.difco-  of  the  Mil- 
vered  by  the  French  till  the  year  1673.    They  were  theFi^nch. 
told  by  the  fav'ages,  that  to  the  weft  of  Canada,  -there 
was  a  great  river,  which  flowed  neither  to  the  north 
nor  to  the  eaft,  and  they  concluded  that  itmuft  there* 

€j  3  fore, 
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*  ^  d  It  fwfe^fftfrtylflfcrf into  the  giHj*«)f  m^Hto,  ifit^ctMtk 
"•  i^€f^  fcdfhWftfd^  Of  ffttb  the  footh  fea,  If  h  WeW  ^*ft^ 
"WifS,  The  cortirttfrfkatioff  iv»h  th^fe  t^o  ft^  #as  6f 
feob  ifirpelriitit^,  asi  to  deftrre  fiwn«  titapitty.  Thii 
•iidertakirtg  Wis  cortiitiift^  to  Jdiet,  in  inhriMiei>it  of 
Qu^becr  ^  mjiA  rf  ftnft  and  exper'teritfcf,  ^rtd  t^the  J6^ 
fuit  B^«ri^«ft€,  whole  Vn'ftrtaf  vi^ert  receded  by  i\\  thd 
nations  inhabitirtg  rhii«  tO^tiAeiilf, 

Trffsi  two  m&n,  whofe  intentions  were   equally 
fiOlf^ftj  alvsrays  lived  in  the  mpft  friendlj  ihtimacy  with 
6dch  Other,.    *f  hey  went  both  together  from  tiie  lake 
MfChigari/  entered  the  river  of  the  t'oxes,  which  toip- 
ties  ihio  thpt  lake,  and  went  up  afmoft  tp  the  bead  of 
fhd  riv^r,  notwithrfanding  the  currents  which  render 
fh^^  navigation  difficult.     After  fome  days  march,  tbty 
agafe  ertibafked  on  the  river, OuiscOnfiftg,  and  keeping 
always '  leftward,    thef  came  to  fhe  Mifflfippj,    and 
failed  down  that  river  as  far  as  the  Akanfas,  about  the 
53d  digftt  6f  fatitucfe; '  f  heir  zea/  would  have  carried 
thewfurilher,  bi^t  rhejr  wefe  in  want  of  proviflons.     It 
w6tfld  hkvi  hteti  impudent  to  have  verifured  too  far^ 
wi«H  *niy  tht^  Of  fofrf  nieh,  in  an  unfenoWn  country  | 
^M  hifidts,  they  were  convinced  that  this  river  ran  inta 
m  gofffh  of  Mexic6,  ^ahd  thiy  returned  therefore  to 
Ctfnadav    When  th^y  ehteired  the  river  oF  the  fllinois^ 
fhiy  (tmi  thrfcf  ptap\t  ptttif  numerous,  and  inclined 
to  Ur  Meh6fy  Jmefc'bWfe  With-  their  nation.     Without 
c6rreei^Hig  or  e-tagierifin^  any  particular,,'  they  com- 
municated to  the  chiefmanbf  the  colony  all  the  infpr'- 
.  mation  ik^y  had  g&r^ 

~  A^MdWbST  th^ifthabitanrs.bf  l^tw  IPraU  at  that 

tm&,  Ws  a  Normin;- named  la  Salle/  wlfio  i^a^  im- 

tm&  h6th  by  the  d^ffre  df  fnatjrig  a  great  fortune,  and 

y  ^f  ^ftaWtfhittg'a  hmktit  re'piifatlon.   ThisHiiTn  had. 

f|H5Ht  hh  yoUnrger  ye4fs  ^tiioz^  the  jefdits,    wkre  he 

had 
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hl^conM&6i  lUdf  daivitjr^  that  chtirufiBfin*/ ihirt  rlefbi^  BOOK 
lute  {pir%  ^'hkh  thefe  fiMfhers  fe  well  kiiow  how  tb  ^' 
tnft/i  mtO  thfeir  >dirtiple&^  when  tbsy.m^t  with  young 
men  of  i|Uick  {iftfte^iwidi  wbtmi  they  tite  foh4  tif  vev 
Cfttttihg  their  drd^r^  Li  6aUe»  ready  to  fti^t  all  «ip4 
port?iAHttes  t>f  fi|[^9)iMnf  hkniblFv^iftiin^  eVen  lacrefiitb 
rfiem^  A  daritfg'  afxi  eriter^^chg  mati,  faw^tttat.ihd 
ttciKr  governor  of  Giaiada  ilid.iat  chink  df  imprdtfrig 
the  difccnrerj  that  hid  b«esi!inadew  K^.  embiiiicd'fof 
E,uropC9  went  t6  the  cdurt  of  Vvrfailles^  where 'htf^WaV 
mtended  to  eten  to  adihitaUon,  at  at  thkt  tmin^  bof h 
the  prince  ilad  p^<^le  were  itifpired  with  t  pk^M 
Bat  gttkt  adfohfc  He  rdturhed  ketded  with  f^gn^§,^ 
mnd  with  orders  tb  codiplete  wfaiit'h»d  b^en  icP^tU^ 
natelj  begni^.  .>;:;;■..•••: 

Ho^EVfeij  tftii  tettfcr  ib  tnfdrt  ftfcc^fe,  lii  t66k 
Cklte  libt  to  prtseipftat^  ittitfer*.  Tfre  diftaht^  was  coti* 
fidtrfahfeftom  ifti  fWthtirt  EriticTi  l^dtHtrrtferits  In  Cana- 
da to  the  banks  of  the  ritfet-  thfe|  ^etfe  g6ifig  to  recon- 
iidtlfe.  i'fHdteecfr^tiircd  that  thdy  fliduki  ^di^e  that 
tt%Su  .  He  begah)  theivibi-e^  byer«6tiHg  f(gvbfa(ti6i[k, 
wfaifch  took  opmoret title  thin  hBi|AagitiM>  6nacctiuht' 
^the  woi^ks  heni^  oftfen  interttlptted  by  unf^ii^fechi  met-: 
denls.  When  time  and  circamfpdAioit  h«d  (>toff|ht  sill 
things tottMfjidiaiwiihed  for^  life  failed  dtfwn  the  Nlifll^ 
fippt  hi  i6fi2^  and  found'  rha)  it ta»  ititb  this  gutp^  of 
Mdki^i^i  ae  had  Tie^n  before  cMJibayr^dr 

Tttls  ifds  a  fefeat  pblrit  gAttlfed.  ta  i^afl^,  )vh6  ivell 
IfihfeW  Malt  i^ahid  to  be  d<Sftie,  h^flehed  Back  to 
Oyeticft;  aftd  wftrit  dVet  tfe  Priffcfi,  tb  p^opore  the  dll'r 
Cb^t^siiiiWM^^  by  fei,  arid  the  iflabliffifpeH^  of 
fi  cbltJtiy,  ^itJii  could  tim  faif  ottei^g  a  very  jmporT 
tant  one.  His  fcheme  gained  credit,  and  he  obtained 
fcui*  fisipi  rf '<Hfftf#«(t  tkxt^i  -irfdi  aBd«  i56*fc^.  He 
iBfffd.thefj^lby  fld^iilgf  td^ftr'^bftTrard,  iti&  oh  xhi 
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BOOK  leth  of  January  16859  found  himfelf  in  the  bay  of  St. 
/^l_f  Bcmarf,  diftant  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  Miili<ipj>t. 
This  error  might  have  been  redified  ;  but  La  Salle,  who 
wasof  a  haughty  and  unfoctable  difpofitiony  had  quar* 
relied  with  the  commander  of  his  little  fleet,  and  as  he 
did  not  chufe  to  be  indebted  to  him  £oir  that  obUga-!^ 
tion,  difmifled  him  j.  befides  he  was  prepoflfefled  with 
a  notion  that  the  river  he  had  entered  coidd  be  ao  other 
than  an  arm  of  the  great  one  which  he  was  commiflion-i 
ed  to  reconnoitre,  he  imagined  he  could  comptlete  the 
undertakiog.  by  himfelf^  But  being  foon  uodecei^ed, 
he  loft,  fight  of  his  mHTion.  It  is  faid  that  in  (lead  of 
looking  for  guides  among  the  favages,  who  would  have 
dired:ed  him  to  his  dcflination,  he  chofe  to  go  nearer 
the  Spaniards,  and  inform  himfelf  of  the  famous  mines 
of  St.  Barbe.  He  jvas  wholly,  taken  up^  with  this  abfurd 
projeQ,  when  he  was  murdered  by  fome  of  his  compar 
ntqns,  who  could  no  longer  put  up  with  his  ilUtreatment^ 
obftinac^,  and  unfuiSFerable  pride. 

The  death  of  the  leader  diijperfed  theaffociactes.  The 
viilaips  who  had  murdered  himi  fell  by  each!  other's 
hand.  Several  incorporated  with  the  nativeis.-  :  Many 
periSied  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  Spaniards  of  New 
Mei^ko>  alarmed  at  the  report  of  this  undertaking,  had 
crofled  the.  country,  and  cueeting  with..thefe  fugitives* 
took  fome  of  them,  ^nd  fent  them  to  work,  in  theminjes, 
where  they  ended  theicidays*  Thofe.who..  had  (hut 
themfelvcs  up  in  the  little,  fort  they  had.  ercaed,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  fayages. ,  Only  feven, men  ^fcapedi 
who  embarked  on  the  Miffifip^ii,  wjiicb  they  had  at  UA 
^ifcoveredby  land,  and  came  tp  Canada*  /Thefi^misfor- 
tunes  blotted  out  the  remembrance  of  Louiiiana  in 
France. 

The  attention  of  the  ^miniAry  was  again ^ro^ed  in 
1697,  by  d'.Yberville,  a  gentleman  of  Camda^ivHo  had 
^iilipgulfhed  himfelf  by  fop^  exceeding  bold  and  fortu- 
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Tiate  ftroke  at  Hudfon^s  bay,  in  Acadia  and  Newfound-  BOOK 
land.  He  was  fent  out  from  Rochefort  with  two  (hips,  and 
he  entered  the  Miffifippi  on  the  ad  of  July  1699.  He 
(atied  up  the  river  high  enough  to  be  convinced  by  his 
own  tnfpe&ion  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  banks. 
He^contented  himfelf,  however,  with  ereding  a  fmall 
fort,  which  did  not  long  continue,  and  proceeded  to 
another  fpotto  fettle  his  little  colony,  chiefly  confiding 
of  Canadians* 

Between  tTic  mouth  of  the  MHlifippi  and  Penfacola,  The 
ti  fettfcment  newly  creeled  by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  JJ^ncl^  <<*- 
is  a  coaft  of  about  forty  leagues  in  extent.     It  is  every  i;ountry 
-where  fo  flat,  that  trading  (bipscannot  come  within  foui*  that  it  w^ 
leagues  of  the  (hore,  or  even  the  lighted  brigs  within  IJ^NfiS* 
two  leagues.  The  foil,  which  is  entirely  fandy,  is  equal-  fippi,  aii4 
ly  unfit  for  culture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.    No-  ^^'  |^ 
thing  grows  there  but  a  few  fcattered  cedars  and  fir    ^^ 
trees.    The  clinaate  is  fo  exceedingly  hot,  when  the 
rays  of  the  fun  have  fallen  upon  thefe  fands,  that  in  fome 
feafons  the  heat  would  be  intolerable,  were  it  not  for  a 
little  breeze,  which  fprings  up  regularly  at  nine  or  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  never  falls  but  in  the  evening.  In  this 
great  fpace,  there  is  a  place  called  Biloxi,  from  the  name 
of  a  favage  nation,  that  formerly  made  fome  ftay  there. 
This  fituation,  the  mod  barren  and  mod  inconvenient 
upon  the  whole  coaft,  was  made  choice  of,  to  fix  the 
kw  men  d' Yberville  had  brought  thither,  and  who  had 
been  allured  by  the  moft  faijguine  expefiations. 

Two  years  after,  a  frefli  colony  arrived,  and  was 
placed  thirteen  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Biloxi,  not  far 
from  Penfacola.  The  banks  of  the  Mobile,  which  is 
no  where  navigable  but  for  boats,  though  rather  a  long 

river^  were  judged  to  be  worth  inhabiting.  The  poor- 
fiefs  of  the  grounds,  was  not  thought  a  fufEcient  objec- 
l|6n.    It  vras  deierihinefl  that  the  connexions  they 

would 
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BOOK  woittd  form  with  the  Spanitrds  ^ad  ncighbouHng  ItiH*- 
anh  vroifM  ccmipttiAte  aft  thtfe  difinlvafitag^.  Ai^ 
ifland  fituftted  l)ppoftte  to  the  Kf  6bik>  at  k  diftaiice  df 
four  leagd^s,  offered  d  hafbour,  vi^hich  tuigbt  be  toii<^ 
dered  as  the  foa  port  of  the  new  colony.  It  wd^  n^^tned 
the  Me  of  Dauphin.  It  Was  perfefttjr  cdAVetfietil  foir 
untoading  the  French  goods^  wliich  lill  then  they  had 
been  obliged  to  fend  aihore  in  boats;  This  iilatid^ 
though  a  barren  one»  was  foon  peopled^  and  becanie 
the  chief  fettlement  of  the  colony ;  till  the  winds 
which  had  formed  it  with  fandsy  heaped  them  op  to 
fuch  a  degree  in  the  year  1 717,  as  to  deprive  it  of  the 
only  advantage  that  had  gfv«n  it  fonae  kind  of  reputa^ 
tion. 

It  could  fiot  reafofiably  be  etpeded  that  i  tol6ny  fii^ 
^  upon  fuch  a  territory  i\(mM  tnake  any  t>rog)^fsi  Tht 
death  of  d'Ybervilky  v^ho  f^riChed  gldriottdy  btfof^ 
the  Havanna  in  1 7029  at  fea  in  the  ferviee  of  his  coufl^- 
try,  put  an  end  to  the  faiall  remaining  ho^es  df  th«  t^*- 
k)nifts.  France  was  fo  deeply  engaged  in  an  iinhapprf 
war>  that  no  afflftdnce  cotild  be  etpeded  from  ^h^t 
quarter.  They  ail  thought  thcnftfelves  fdtalty  forfakeni 
and  thofe  who  entertained  (bme  ho^es  bf  finding  ^  fef(^ 
tiement  elfewhere,  haft^ned  to  go  in  qu^ft  #  it.  The 
few  whonii  neeeffity  compelled  to  (lay  behitid^  ftibCift^ 
upon  vegetables,  of  lived  by  eiLcttrfions  arti«nft  the  In^ 
dtans.  The  colony  itas  reduced  td  tiventy-iTight  familiei 
each  completely  niiferable>  ij^heti  Crdfat  peii«i6ned  fbt 
and  obtained  the  exclufive  trade  of  Louifianain  I'jiz. 

Crosat  wa^  one  of  ihoft^  men^  who  iil^ns  bdrn  fbf 
grdat  Undertakings^  be  poflTeflM  that  fup^mtity  of  tai* 
tents  and  fentimenii  which  enabickt  him-  tuoR^rtake 
the  greateft  a^bionS)  alid  condeifcciidcd.  to-tjie  kaft  fiif 
the  fervice  of  the  fljfte?  and  wtlhed  to  d^rmf  ^l  hia  fame 
frqm  the  glory  of  bb  coUstfy.    The  foil  of  Louifmiia 

was 
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wdM  not  the  objefi  of  this  adtt^  genms.  He  could  not  BOOK 
be  ignorant  of  its  hftvtcntttk ;  nor  did  It  ever  appear  that 
he  hstd  any  thoughts  of  atfenripthig  to  improve  it.  His 
iflteAtiofl  vr^^  to  open  corhimmtcatiom  both  by  land  and 
fta  t^ith  old-  and  new  McxicOi  to  pour  Jn  all  kinds  of 
rtHJrchdndMe  info  fhofe  parts,  and  to  draw  thence  & 
vaft  quantity  of  piaftres.  The  conceffion  he  had  a(ked 
for*  appeared  to  hitti  to  be  the  natural  and  neceflkry 
mart  for  his  vaft  operations ;  and  all  the  (leps  taken  by 
his  agents  ivere  fegbUted  upon  this  Yx>ble  plan.  But  be- 
ing undeceived  by  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts,  he  re^ 
Unquffted  hf9  fcheiftCf  and  in  1 7 1 7>  wsls  glad  t#  tefign 
Jin  privilege  to  a  company  wbofb  fuccefs  aftdntAied  the 
vibole  w«rld. 

This  company  was  fet  on  foot  by  Law,  that  cele«>  Louiiiana 
brated  Scotchman^  of  whom  no  fettled  judgment  could  '^^®™** 
be  formed  at  the  time  he  appeared,  but  whofe  nan^e  mous  in 
now  (lands  between  the  crowd  of  mere  adventurers  and  !^*  V*^*  ^ 
the  ihort  HA  of  great  men.     This  daring  genius  had  fyftem.' 
made  it  fais  bufinefs  from  his  infancy  to  pbferve  atten* 
tively  the  ieverai  powers  of  Europe,  to  examine  their 
fprings,  and  to  calculate  the  ftrength  of  each.    He  wa$ 
finguhiriy  (truck  with  the  confufion  into  which  the  am4> 
bit'ion  of  Lewis  XIV.  had  thrown  the  kingdom  of 
France.    He  thought  the  unravelling  of  this  chaos  was 
a  taik  worthy  of  him,  and  flattered  himfelf  he  could 
accompli(h  it.   The  very  greatnefs  of  this  defign  could 
not  fait  to  recommend  it  to  the  regent»  who  held  the 
tdtts  of  government,  fince  the  demife  of  that  monarch 
hfld  feflored  peace  to  Europe.     The  fcheme  was,  by 
fpcedily  paying  off  the  national  debt,  to  clear  the  pub- 
lic Revenue  of  the  enormous  interefts  which  abforbed  it. 
The  introduCiioh  of  paper  credit  could  alone  effeft  this 
revolution,  wTbich  the  exigencies  of  the  times  feemed 
abfolutely  to  require*     The  public  creditors  canae  into 
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BOOK  this  novelty  the  more  readily^  as  they  knew  they  might 
J  _  ,  at  any  time  change  thefe  notes  for  (hares  in  the  compa* 
ny.  The  company^  on  the  other  hand^  could  not  fail 
of  means  to  anfwer  fo  many  engagements;  (ince^  inde- 
pendent of  the  produce  of  the  taxes^  which  was  to 
center  in  their  hands^  as  being  a  company  of  finance, 
they  had  a  new  channel  as  a  commercial  company* 
through  which  immenfe  riches  were  expeded  to  come 
in. 

Since  the  Spaniard  Ferdinand  de  Soto  had  perill- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Miiliiippi,  about  the  year  1 538» 
an  opinion  bad  prevailed  that  thofe  regions  contained 
immenfe  freafures.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  where 
thefe  riches  were  fituated  ;  but  ftill  the  celebrated  mines 
of  St.  Barbe  were  talked  of  with  rapture.  If  they  feemed 
for  a  time  forgotten,  it  was  only  to  make  them  again  be 
attended  to  with  the  greater  e^gemefs.  Law  availed  him- 
fetf  of  this  credulity,  and  took  care  to  feed  and  increafc 
it  by  myflerious  reports.  It  was  rumoured  as  a  fecret 
that  thefe  and  many  other  mines  had  at  laft  been  found 
om,  but  that  they  were  far  richer  than  fame  had  reprc- 
fented  them.  To  give  the  greater  weight  to  this  falfe- 
hofKty  which  had  already  gained  too  much  credit,  a 
nirmber  of  workmen  were  fent  over  to  work  thefe  fup- 
pofed  valuable  mines  with  troops  to  fupport  them. 

It  is  inconceivable  what  a  fudden  impreflion  this  ftra- 
fagem  made  upon  a  nation  naturally  fond  of  novelty. 
Alt  men  were  poflefTed  with  an  inordinate  deiire  of  hav* 
ing  fliares  in  the  new  company.  Every  fpeculationi 
fcheme  and  expedation  was  direSed  to  this  channel. 
The  Miflifippi  became  the  grand  objed:andtheidtimate 
end  of  all  purfuits.  The  adventurers  were  not  content 
with  a  bare  aflbciation  with  the  company  which  had  ob- 
tained  the  difpofal  of  that  fine  country.  They  were  ap- 
plied to  from  all  quarters  for  large  tra^s  bf  land  for 

planr 
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plantations^  whtch^  it  was  given  out^  were  to  yield  in  a  B  <3  O  & 
few  jrears  the  centuple  of  what  (hould  be  laid  out  upon 
them.  Whatever  was  the  motive}  whether  intcrcft  or 
convi&ion)  or  flatteiy^  thofe  who  were  accounted  the 
mod  fenfibk  men  in  the  nation,  the  rtcheft  and  the  mod 
efteemed,  were  the  mod  forward  in  forming  thefe  fettle^ 
ments.  Others  were  drawn  in  by  their  example,  and 
thofe  whoTe  fortunes  would  not  permit  them  to  be^rome 
proprietors,  made  intereft  to  have  the  management  of 
the  plantations,  or,  at  lead,  to  work  in  them* 

DoRiKG  the  heat  of  this  ferment,  all  perfons  who 
offered  tbemfelves,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  were 
promifcuoufly  crowded  into  (hips  without  any  care. 
They  were  landed  upon  the  fands  of  the  Biloxi,  where 
they  periflied  by  thoufands,  with  want  and  vexation. 
They  might  have  been  carried  up  the  Mtffiiippi,  and 
landed  imroediateiy  upon  the  country  they  were  \o 
clear ;  but  it  never  once  occurred  to  the  managers  of 
the  enierprize,  to  fend  proper  boats  for  that  purpofe. 
Even  after  they  had  found  that  the  (hips  coming  from 
Europe  could  fail  up  the  river^  the  head  quarters  flil! 
continued  to  be  the  grave  of  thofe  fad  and  numerotis 
victims  that  had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  a  political  impof- 
ture*  The  Jiead  quarters  were  not  removed  to  new 
Orleans  till  five  years  after,  that  is,  till  hardly  any 
were  left  of  thofe  unfortunate  people  who  had  been 
w^ak  enough  to  quit  their  native  country  upon  fuch  uo^ 
certain  profpeSs. 

BvT  at  this  late  period,  the  charm  was  diflblved,  and 
the  mines  were  vaniihed.  Nothing  remained  but  the 
con fu(ion  of  having  been  mi(led  by  chimerical  notions. 
LpuiHanalhared  the  fate  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  who 
have  been  too  highly  extolled,  and  are  afterwards  pu« 
niihed  for  this  uniperited  fame,  by  debafing  them  be- 
iow  their  real  worth.    This  inchanted  country  was  now 

held 
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BOOK.  Mi  iQ  ei QcrsUi^it.  h$  v^ry  name  b^(!ame  a  r^prei^ii. 
i^^  ,  Ti^  Miffifippi  w|3  th«  terror  of  frcje  «iw.  Na  w- 
cruits  w«jre  to  be  fpvmi  to  fend  ibitib^,  bat  fu.cb  «» 
wcf  f  t«^eo  fjTpna  pjcifons  a84  h^uitn  of  HI  fgipe.  b  be** 
cam^  the  recepta^cle  of  ibe  lowed  And  mpA  profligate 
perfons  io  the  king^pm. 

What  could  be  expe3ed  from  an  edifice  made  up  of 
fiich  materials  ?  Vicious  men  ^yill  neither  people  a  coun- 
try, nor  work,  nor  fix  thcmfejve5.  Many  of  the  wretch- 
es who  had  been  tranfported  into  the  favage  climates 
went  Md  exhibited  the  loftthfame  fpefiade  of  tfaeir 
wrelcbediierst  in  the  EngtiAi  or  SpaniA  .fettkoattiita* 
Others  periAed  f|»eedily  by  the  poifim  they  were  taintod 
with  before  they  If  ft  Earofc.  The  greater  nufldier  wmir 
dered  i^iTerf  biy  about  the  wix>da,  -tiU  bvnger  and  weitfi^ 
neft  put  and  ej>d  lo  their  exiftenoe.  Nothing  was  y? t  be- 
gvnin  the  colony ,  though  twenty ^^five  miiiki»8«f  Jivers 
(19093^750/.)  bad  becnfuxdithece.  The  manag^rB  of 
the  CQ4¥ipany  tha^t  advanced  tbf  fe  eaormcyus  fuqns,  ridlca-* 
loufly  pretended  that  in  the  capiul  of  Franoe  cfaey  eocdd 
lay  the  piaoof  theuiidertakings  that  were  (it  for  Aiperica. 
Faris^  which  is  not  even  acquainted  with  its  ownprovin- 
cesi  which  it  deipifes  and  drains,  wanted  to  fubmit  every 
i;buigte)tbe  operationsof  theCshafty  and  frivolous  eail^ 
cuJatofs.  From  the  company's  office,  they  pretended  to 
regxrfaie  and  direct  eirery  iflliabkant  of  Louffiana,  aiid^6 
impofe  fuch  doge  and  fetters  as  ihould  beft  ttu*n  out  to4lie 
advantage  of  the  monopoly.  Had  they  granted  (bme  tri- 
fling encouragements  to  reputable  ieuler^,  who  ^^ht 
haye  been  allured  intotbecoiony^^yfeourifig  to^;bci9|»  tb^t 
liberty  which  every  mancovete,  that  profiierty  ^ib^qbifw- 
ry  xxi^n  has  a  right  toexpeflfrom  his  p^nlabwr^^th^t 
prote£liojD  which  is  duefrom  eve^y  fociety  t^itS;<9e9iti^^^ 

fuch  eDcoursgeni^Rts,  giv^n  to  proprietors  iinf&^  ty 
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local  ckrcuBifluicesy  and  ftr^nghieaed  by  felf^iiit«roft»  BOO 
>vniiU  have  beta  pnoduAirc  of  fin*  greater  and  more 
laftiog  efieds,  more  exlenfive,  foUd  and  profitaUe  fet* 
tlemeiits,  than  any  the  oompafty  could  ever  make  witif 
all  thek  treafuresi  dtipenftd  and  managed  by  agent^ 
who  could  neither  have  aH  the  knowledge  requifite  to 
condud  fo  many  various  operations,  nor  even  be  aSu- 
ated  by  any  immediate  intereft  in  the  fuccefs. 

"Yrr  the  mlniftry  thought  it  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  th^  flatly  to  leave  the  cQnqerns  of  Louifiana  in  the 
hands  of  the  cpmpany  ;  which  was  under  a  neceffity  of 
exerting  its  utmoft  intereft  to  obtain  leave  to  alienate 
that  part  of  its  privilege.  It  was  even  obliged  to  pur- 
ehafe  this  favour  in  i73i>  l!>y  paying  down  the  fum  of 
1,450,000  Hvrcs;  (63,457-/.)  10/.  fqr  there  are  fome 
ftates  where  the  right  of  being  ruined,  of  extricat- 
ing itfelf  from  deftruftion,  and  of  enriching  itfelf, 
are  equally  purchafed;  becaufe  good  or  evil,  whether 
puUic  or  private,  may  prove  an  objeft  of  finance. 
But  after  all,  what  was  to  become  of  tfits  region,  fo 
mucb  extolled,  fe  much  vUified,  when  it  came  to  be 
in  reality  a  national  pofleflkm  i 

Lou  I  s t  AHA^  is  a  vad  cpuntryi  bounded  to  the  (bath  Extent, 
by  the  Cea ;  tp  the  e^  by  C^colioa  5  to  the  weft  by  New  J^JI^iY^*^ 
Mexico ;  to  the  north  by  that  part  pf  Canada  whofe  ^n*-  and  ongi- 
fenQ)vn  laads.  aje  fupppfq^  to  i^^j^nd  a$  far  ?5  )HudfoH*s  n?l^ni»*- 
\^f.    It  is  im|ipflyile  to  afcertwn  ^  ^^^^Qi  length  of  it ;  Louifiana. 
UiU  It  i^  thought  to  be  about  two  hpni4''^d  Ungues  brpad» 
between  the  EngliOi  and  lSp«^ii(h  |iett|l«oient5. 

l¥^  ft^  exienfiMe.  a  conrntry,  thedimate  cannatbeithe 
Sui^l^  tbfoughctxt.  It  was  no  where  fo^nd  «to  be  Aich  -as 
Wi^p  expeQedfrom  its  latiUKle^  Lowar  Louifiana  ihowgh 
m  ^  fa^ie  degree  as  th^  ci^aft  of  Barbary,  k  nO  hotfer 
Oom  tfaeibuth  of  France  \  and  tkoh  parts  of  it  tba4;are 

fituatcd 
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I  O  O  IC  fituated  in  the  35 rh  arid  36th  degrees,  are  no  warinef 
_  ^.  than  the  northern  provinces  of  the  mother  country^ 
This  phcenomenon,  which  feems  fo  extraordinary  to  a 
common  obferver,  may  be  accounted  for. by  a  naturalifty 
from  the  thick  forefts  which  prevent  the  rays  of  the  fun 
from  heatii^  the  ground  ;  the  numbert^a  rivers  which 
keep  it  conftantly  damp  ;  and  the  winds  whicb  blow 
from  the  north  over  a  vaft  extent  of  land. 

The  (ky  is  feldom  clouded :  the  fun,  which  gives 
life  to  every  thing,  ihining  almoft  every  day.  It  rains 
Kttle,  and  never  except  in  heavy  ihowers;  but  plenti- 
ful dews  fuppty  the  place  of  rain  with  advantage. 

The  air  in  general  is  pure,  but  much  more  fo  in  up«> 
per  than  in  lower  Louidana.  In  this  happy  climate, 
the  women  are  bleffed  with  a  pleafing  figure,  and  the 
men  are  lefs  fubje£i  to  diforders  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
and  have  fewer  infirmities  in  old  age  than  the  Euro- 
peans^  . 

Before  the  nature  of  the  foil  had  been  tried»  U 
ipuft  have  been  imagined  to  be  excellent*  It  abounded 
with  wild  fruits,  very  pleafant  to  the  tafte.  It  fupplied 
a  great  number  of  birds  and  wild  beafts  with  copious 
fubfiftence.  The  meadows,  formed  by  nature  alone 
were  covered  with  roebucks  and  bifons.  Perhaps,  there 
are  no  trees  upon  the  earth  to  be  compared  with  thofe 
of  Louifiana  for  height,  variety  and  thicknefs.  If  it 
afforded  no  woods  for  dying,  it  is  becaufe  none  wilt 
grow  anywhere  except  between  the  tropics.  Since  the 
foil  has  been  tried  in  feveral  diftri£^s,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  fit  for  all  kinds  of  culture. 

The  head  of  that  fam9us  river  which  divides  this  im- 
menfe  country  from  north  to  fouth  almoft  in  two  equal 
parts,  has  never  yet  been  difcovered.  The  boldeft  tra« 
vellers  have  not  gone  higher  up  than^ about  a  hundred 
leagues  above  the  fall  of  St.  Anthony,  which  interrupts 

its 
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its  courfe  by  a  pretty  high  cafcade,  about  the  46th  de«  B  O  O  & 
gree  of  latitude.  From  thence  to  the  fea,  that  is*  for 
the  fpace  of  about  700  leagues,  the  navigation  is  no 
where  interrupted.  The  Miififippi  flows  unobflrufled 
into  the  ocean>  after  being  enlarged  by  the  river  of  the 
Illinoisy  theMiflbutiythe  Wabache^and  a  great  nUmber 
of  leffer  rivers.  Every  thing  contributes  to  fliew  ihat 
the  Mifiifippi  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  flows,  has 
enlarged  and  deepened  its  bed>  to  an  extent  of  near  aii 
hundred  leagUes;  sis  from  it  is  continuslUy  waflied  dowrl 
a  mould  fo  fine  as  not  to  have  a  flbne  in  it ;  this  the  fe^ 
cads  vpf  being  grft  violently  agitated  and  as  it  were  in« 
gendered  with  leaves,  boughs  and  flumps  of  trees ;  thefe 
tonfoVidate  and  become  one  mafs,  continually  adding  fo 
the  continent,  which  is  not  a  little  indebted  for  its  in^ 
creafe,tb  this  particular  property  of  this  great  river.  A- 
nother  and  (till  more  flriking  Angularity,  which,  pef« 
haps,  is  no  where  elfe  to  be  met  with,  is  that  the  Waters 
of  this  river,  when  once  they  are  out  of  its  bed>  nevef 
return  into  it  again. 

If  H£  MiiUfippi  is  annually  fwelled  by  themehmgof 
the  fnows  in  the  north,which  begins  in  March,  and  con-»^ 
tinues  for  about,  three  months.  The  river  lies  very  deejn 
at  the  upper  part,  and  does  not  overflow  on  th^  eafl  fide 
tilt  it  comes  within  fixty  leagues  of  the  fea,nor  on  the 
wefl  fide  till  within  a  hundred  lea^^ues ;  that  is  to  fay^ 
on  the  low  lands  which  we  imagine  to  be  new  ground* 
iChefe  muddy  grounds,  like  all  others  that  haye  not  yet 
acquired  their  due  confiftehce^  bear  a  prodigious  quanti« 
ty  of  large  reeds^  which  flop  and  entangle  all  extratiqous 
bodies  that  are  wafhed  down  the  river.  The  colleQion 
of  all  thefe  fragments,  with  the  flimq  that  fills  up  the  in* 
terflices,  in  procefs  of  time  raifes  the  banks  higher  than 
the  adjacent  ground  ^  fo  that  the  waters,  once  overflow^ 
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BOOK  tijzre  fwcircntcd  by  thts  obflacte  from  a  pcyflifelfty  of 
^^  ^  f ctiirtiittg  into  ibeir  fbriwer  channels ;  and  are,  rbere-» 
fbre,  compelled  to  find  an  outlet  for  rheftifeltcs  into 
the  fea,  toy  gliding  thr otrgh  the  fands. 

When  weconfideronly  th^  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
Miflifippi*  we  arc  apt  to  think  the  navigation  of  it  not 
difficult  J  but  this  is  a  miftake.  It  is  very  tedious,  even 
in  coming  down,  for  it  Would  be  daijigerous  to  con- 
tinue it  by  night  in  dark  weather,  as  the  light  ca- 
rioes  n^ade  of  bark,  which  are  fo  convenient  for  expe- 
dition on  other  rivers,  are  not  fufficient  upon-  this.  It 
requires  larger  boats  which  are  confequently  heavier, 
and  not  fo  eafily  managed.  Without  thefe  precautions, 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  navigate  this  river,  from  the 
danger  the  boats  would  be  in,  by  the  niiniber  of  trees 
that  fall  from  its  banks,  dr  are  brought  iiU6it  from  other 
rivets,  whofe  branches  and  roots  are  concealed  beneath 
the  furface  of  the  water.  T^he  difficulties  are  ftill  great- 
er in  going  up  on  account  of  the  current. 

At  a  certain  didance  from  land,  before  we  enter  the 
Mifllfippi,w«  muft  take  c^re  to  keep  cileir  pi  tht  fifoating 
wood'ihat  rs  corrttnuaHycoitiingdtowtf  from Lotrtfiana. 
Thecoaft  h  fo  flat,  that  one  can  hardljr fteit  at  the  dfif- 
t^fiee  ^  tifO'  kague*,  and  it  ii  not  ca^  td  come  at  it. 
Tfic  f  ivet'fca&  a  great  mjlfiy  moutlw,  they  are  contmnafly 
ftiifti!^,  ^and  nioft  of  fhem  are  very  (halldw.  Wherf 
a  veflfet  hA«  happfly  furmounted  all  thefe  dbflades,  ffie 
rtwy  fell  \tttlh  the  ttfftioft  fafety  fof  ten  ortfevenleagues, 
thi^oagh  ^tt  open  irtd-  findf  coontry.  We  then  meet 
vfitfcfuch  thiefc  foreflfs  on  each  Rit,  th«t-tfley  v^hoWy 
iftiercept  the  winds*  Seteh  a  <fcad  eahft  f^reVaifei  tJtei 
it  oowtottpftty  talses.  up  a  menth  to  gel  tfe^ttgh  a  IJjace 
of  twenty  fejag^s  ;  4dd  this  iS"  not  t<»  %€  ddne  6«t  by 
fuG<^ffiveiy.ff(ftecting  the  cerdige  tt>  foma  greal.  tree; 
The  difficulty  is  increafed  insetting  beyond  the  forefts, 

which 
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by  acrefcent  that  fliuts  almoft  clofc.    The  reft  xit  the  ^-J'v 
navigatibrii  npeh  fuch  a  f  af  id  ftrWm^  anld  ft  full  of  ctfr-  " 
rtntsi  is  t>^rformed  in  boats  that  go  with  o!ars  and  tu\hy 
and  dT€  forced  to  trofs  frdm  point  tb  point ;  arid  whan 
th^y  fct  out  bjl  break  of  day,  have  made  a  confiderxbte 
progrefsi  if  thij  h^Ve  bnly  adrifticd  fife  or  fix  letfguis 
by  the  ctofe of  the  eVenhi]^.    The  Etn-opearis  ^ho  ha^fc 
entcffed  tfpon  tWs  navigation,  take  alon^  with  thtfti 
fetnc  InUian  hmitfitieh,  who  foHovf  By  la'nd»  and  futf^ 
ply  tbcin  wtth  fubfiftinci  during  the  ihret  n^dnthv  amf 
a  haff  that  are  eriiployed  in  goihg  ftotA  mt  txtitetttltf 
of  the  cdcAiy  to  thd  other. 

These  are  the  only  diffeciilties  tHi  i*rcnch  tavc  met 
witfi  in  forming  tlieir  fcttlement j  on  the  vaft  region  of 
Louisiana.  Tne  Englilh,  Settled  in  the  eaft,  were  top 
ailidudufly  engaged  in  tfceir  own  cultures,  to  negl'efl 
th6i*  ^c*  th^  fa1ce  6f  faviigmg  diftanlf  regidAs^  m  HaVc 
fMvlfa  fMcttS^d  itt  reAiititt^i  dVih  fcfr  i  fMdrt  tini^,  rfig 
fitfalifwrfrirf^iiig  tetSoiisfbfeivireen  tfter  t^ii^6  col6AI^$.  The 
St>Wi)if d^V  dnlW^trtiardy  flft  ihtttifiM^^^tt^tiidt^tiir^ 
htUAi  to  tAc  vl/ilt.  'the  Aeftridt  g^itrrig  rFcf  6f  a  nei^fi- 
btmi^  ^hbfe  I'^fflefe  dlfpofitttnf  rtt?ght  bh'e  d^y  be  f^r^judi- 
c&t  tci  t*erA  hi  i^i<if  M^kitoi  rndifcdd  A^m'  iri  /yio  to' 
foYrti  iM  p\^n  b(  i  littT^cnf  (^  beyoAd  tAi  lands  Which 
titithiii  hti  iifttAtisittA  then-  bibfdhrfaflig.  The  riurfie-: 
rAtis- (fciii'av'arfs  tifiaf  w^rd  Wcd^pdfe  thWnevp^  cbfohy",  fet 
ovli  ftdfih  !&'hlfiPe,  w?t!h  rfff  the  r^qdifites  f6t  i  pfei^rta- 
nefil  frftlfeittriitf.  T^idy  dirdffed  theii^  march  tovtrards  the' 
Ci^sTge^,  in  ord^r  W^eligage  thcirf  to  iM  iri  ^xtir^ya^- 
in'g  A^  nitiS!^  6f  a  dIttVift,  \<^hd  v^6r^  ncighboo/s 
and  tnefiiUs  i&  thd^  Ozages,  an*  ^6fe  tthiioH 
th'e'y'  ihtttidti  i^  atciipy.  Thfe  Spaniards  accidferitilfy 
miffed  their  way,  and  went  dire6Ely  fo'ths^t  very  naTiffri 
whofc  ruin  they  were  meditating  :  and  miftaking  thefe 
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^  9r^  ^  Indians  for  the  Ozages,  opened  their  intentions  without 
rcferve. 

The  chief  of  the  Miflburi,  being  informed  by  this 
fingular  miftake  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him  and 
his  people,  diflembied  his  refentment.  He  told  them 
he  would  gladly  concur  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  under-* 
taking,  and  only  defired  they  would  allow  him  two  days 
to  aflfemble  his  warriors.  When  they. were  armed  to 
the  number,  of  two  thoufand,  they  fell  upon  the  Spa- 
niards, whom  they  bad  amufed  wi^th  feafting,  and  danc- 
ings and  .whom  they  found  fad  afleep,  and  mafTacred 
then^  aU»  without  diftindion  of  age  or  fex.  The  chap- 
lain alone  efcaped  the  ilaughter,  and  he  owed  his  pre- 
fervation  (o  the  fingularity  of  his  drefs.  This  cataftropbe 
havingfecured  the  tranquillity  of  Louifiana,  on  the  fide 
\  where  it  was  mod  threatened,  it  could  only  be  molefled 
,r  \  by  the  natives  ;  but  thefe  were  not  much  to  be  feared. 

These  favages.were  divided  into  feyeral  nations, 
none  of  them  very  populous,  and  all  at  enmity  with 
each  other,  though  feparated  by  immenfe  deferts.  Moft 
of  them  had  fixed  abodes,  and  almoft  all  wor(hippcd 
the  fun.  Their  houfes  were  9iade  of  nothing  but  leaves 
twified  together,  and  flretched  upon  a  number  offtakes. 
Thofe  who  did  not  go  quite  naked,  were  only  covered 
with  the  (kins  of  wild  beafts.  They  lived  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  hunting  and  fi(hing,  upon  maixe,  aod  fomefpon- 
taneous  fruits.  Their  cuftoms  were  nearly  the /ame  as 
thofe  of  the  favages  of  Canada,  but  they  pon*efied  a  left- 
cr  degree  of  ftrength  and  courage,  of  quicknefs  and  fa- 
gacity;  and  their  charader  was  iefs  marked.  Without 
confidering  the  natural  caufes,  which  might  contribute 
to  this  difference,  the  favages  of  Louiiian^t  were  undec 
the  dominion  of  chiefs,  who  exercifed  afmoft  an  abfo^ 
lute  authority  over  ^heoh 

•. 
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Amongst  thcfc  nations^  theonly  one  that  drew  any  BOOK 
kind  of  attention,  was  that  of  the  Natchcs.  They  obey- 
ed one  man,  who  ftiled  himfelf  the  fun  ;  becaufe  he 
bore  upon  his  bread  the  image  of  that  luminary*  from 
which  he  claimed  his  defcent.     The  police,  war,  re- 
ligion, all  depended  upon  him.     The  whole  univerfe 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  produced  fo  complete  a  defpot. 
The  wife  of  this  fun,  as  he  was  called,  was  invefted  with 
as  much  authority  as  himftlf.    When  any  one  of  thefe 
enilaved  favages  had  the  misfortune  to  have  difpleafed 
either  of  his  matters,  they  would  fay  to  their  guards. 
Rid  me  of  that  dogy  and  they  were  infiantly  obeyed.  All 
labour  was  undertaken  in  common,  and  entirely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ruler,  who  diftributed  the  produce  as  he 
thought  proper.  When  either  he  or  his  wife  died,  their 
guards  never  failed  to  kill  themfelves,  that  they  might 
attend  and  ferve  them  in  the  next  world.     The  religion 
of  the  Natches,  with  much  the  fame  tenets  as  thofe  of 
oxhtt  favages,  had  more  outward  ceremonies,  and  con- 
fequently  was  attended  with  more  mifchievous  eflFeSs. 
Yet  there  was  but  one  temple  for  the  whole  nation.     It 
happened  that  this  temple  once  caught  fire,  and  the  con- 
flernation  was  general.    They  tried  in  vain  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  flames.    Some  mothers  threw  in  their 
children,  but  however  it  was  at  length  extinguiihed. 
The  next  day  thefe  barbarous  heroines  were  extolled  in 
a  difcourfe  delivered  by  the  defpotic  pontiflF.     It  is  thus 
tViat  bis  authority  was  maintained.     It  is'aftonilhing 
how  fo  poor  and  fo  favage  a  nation  could  be  fo  cruelly 
enflai^ed.    But  fuperftition  accounts  for  all  the  unfea- 
fonable  afiions  of  men.     That  alone  could  rob  a  nation 
of  its  liberty,  which  had  little  elfe  to  lofd. 

Yet  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Natches,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Miffifippi,  was  pleafant  and  fertile.  It  drew 
the  attention  of  the  firft  Frewhraen  who  failed  up  the 
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^  ^i^  ^  '*^^^'    ^^^  ^^^^  opwfiflg  ^h§ir  inftnVioii  of  fttiUng 

beqeficiai  f5X9l\*Pg«3  laid  the  foundation  of  a  bding 
frifndfl\ip  b^lwtea  this  t^o.  si^ipns.  It  might  hai?e 
pxoye^  (i^ad  nttt  th?  gvidity  qF  the  Europeaos  w^ak^- 
cd  the  conflfi.^ion.  The  ftriingf  f s.  s^\  grft  (kfueA  aniy 
t9.  «grc^  fef  ^he  prpdu£^'K>j(i$  pf  the  cpuatiy*  Mtfttr 
^fii^<|^i  they  fet  t^^ij  pwtt  price  vpw  tteip.  At  Uft 
tliey  fqund  it  ^puld  b^  nxore  coni^nient  to  hav«th«m 
£9/  np.thin^.  Their  ijudwty  grew  to  fuph  *  pitch  aa  ta 
^riy^.  ay^ay  tht  o.ld  iohahitaots  U^tfi  th9  kmd^  they  had 
cleared. 

This  tyranny  provoked  the  favagas.    la  vain  they 
had  reoourie  to  inti^ties,  and  to  force.    Every  thing 
was  either  ineffefiual  or  proved  fatal  to  thc^m.     Tiiefe 
reputed,  provocations  at  laft  engaged  them  toendeavour 
to  ^r  up  all  the  eaflern  nations,  vrhofe  difpofitions  they 
"were  acquainted  with  ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  17299  they  Succeeded  in  forming  aQ  umverial 
league,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  afiaiKnate  ail  the 
opprefibrs  at  the  iarne  inftant.     As  the  art  of  writing 
was  unknown  to  the  confederate  9a tions,  they  agreed  to 
.count  a  certain  number  of  bits  of  wood  that  each  was 
to  keep.     One  of  thefe  was  to  be  burnt  every  day,  and 
the  laft  was  to  be  the  fignal  for  the  mafiacre. 

•  Th  e  v^ife  of  the  great  ^h,ief  was  informed  of  the  plpt, 
by  i  fon  (he  had  by  a  Frenchman.  She  nientiojr\ed  it 
three  or  foyr  times  to  the  French  commanding  oflScer 
in  the  ncighbourhjOod,  and  acquainted  him  >yith,  all  the 
particulars.  This  intelligence  was  difteprd^dihy^  fhe^ 
flill  perfifted  in  her  refol,utio^  of  faying  thefe  ftrj^ger^ 
whom  love  had  as  it  were  naturalized  in  her  heart. 
Though  (he  interefteft  herfelf  fb.  warmly  for  the  whple 
nation  merely  from  aSe^iQn  to  th|S  Ftench  fettled  in; 
her  own  town,  yet  fte  det^rmin^d  to  iave  thole  ib£  hadt 

nev^ 
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never  fecn,  eyen  at  th«  perH  of  ihofe  0ic  Wft3  Hcquleiifrt-  B  00  K 
ed  with.     Her  dignity  of  wife  of  the  fun,  givii%  her  ^^^ 
free  accefe  to  the  temfk,  where  the  bits  of  wdod  were 
itepofitfid,  ike  took  away  one  or  more  of  them  every 
iJny,  mt  the  hazard  of  haftenlog  the  deftruaion  of  her 
Aeigfabours^  fmce  thia  W4f  B«€e(&ry,  in  order  to  infure 
the  fafety  of  the  reft.    Every  thiog  happened  a^  dm  eie- 
peaed.    The  N«tche«,  on  the  dfiy  indicated  by  the  fig- 
fial  agned  upon,  not  doubtiog  bill  all  their  tUks  w«re 
M  thai  inftaiit  perpetrating;  th«  Aaae  tragical  fceiie>  r^fe 
upon  the  French,  and  deftroyed  thew  ;  b*it  as  the  bits 
4s£  wood  had  not  been  Aolen  frotn^  the  other  Qonf|>ira- 
tors,  idl  remained  qoiet  ^  and  th«  circumftance  ^one 
faved  thie  fifing  colony.     In  cafe  of  a  furpri?^*  they  had 
nothing  to  of^pofe  to  lb  mJaay  enemies*  but  *  few  rotten 
pales,  badJy  defended  by  a  handful:  of  undifclpliaad  va- 
gabonds, almoil  unarmed. 

But  Perrier,  in  whom  the  authorjty  was  vefted,  did 
not  lofe  that  prefence  of  mind  which  courage  jrifpires. 
The  Id's  he  was  able  to  refift,  the  niore  haughtlnefs  he 
affeacd.  Thefe  appearances  had  fuch  an  effefl,  that 
either  for  fear  of  being  fulpeaed,  or  in  hopes  of  pardoji^ 
many  of  the  confpirators  joined  with  Mm  to  defiroy  the 
Natches.  That  nation  was  put  to  this  fword,  their 
haufes  were  hurnt,  and  no  remains  of  them  were  left 
but  the  place  they  had  formerly  filled. 

Some  fcatteped  rtmainm  however,  of  this  unfortunate 
pe^de,  who  happened  to  b«^  M  t  diftaiiQ«  from  the  cen, 
tre  of  their  downions,  bad  time  to  t^ka  refuge  anoongft 
fhe  aiichafai»s,the  moft  intrepid  nation  in  Uuifiana. 
They  bad  ebtcred  iirto  the  league  agaii^ft  the  F^*"^*^* 
with  mora  waitiitb  than  the  reft ;  their  undaunted  and 
gwewui  fpirit  ii»de  the  laws  of  hofpitaHty,  InviolaWo 

Song^illii^agea^^ni^'^^  ^    ^Z 
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B  O  O  K  perfen  dared  at  firft  to  proppfe  to  them  to  deliver  up 
v,,..^^^^^,^^  the  Hatches,  to  whom  they  hail  aflFordcd  refuge.  But 
Bienville,  who  foon  after  fuccceded  Perrier,  had  the 
boldnefs  to  demand  that  thofe  fugitives ihould  be  given 
up.  The  Indians  had  the  courage  to  refufe ;  and  he 
immediately  fentout  all  the  troops  of  the  colony  againfl 
them  in  1736.  They  fornied  two  feparate  corps  ;  one 
was  rcpulfed  with  great  lofs  before  the  principal  fort  of 
the  Chichafawg ;  the  other  was  totally  defeated  in  the 
open  field.  A  fecond  attempt  was  made  four  years  af- 
ter to  fubdue  them  with  frefli  forces  from  Europe  and 
Canada.  The  French  arms  were  as  unfuccefsful  as  be- 
fore, till  fome  forturtate  incidents  brought  on  an  accom*. 
mod^tion  with  the  Indians.  Since  that  period,  nothing 
has  difturbed  the  repofe  of  Louifiana.  We  (hall  now 
fee^'to  i^hat  height  of  profpcrjty  this  long  peace  ha? 
raifed  the  colony. 

What  the  THE.coafts  of  Louifiana,  which  are  dl  fituated  on 
have  dMe  ^^^  ^"'P**  ^^  Mexico,  are  in  general  flat,  often  over- 
inl^ouifia.  flowed,  and  every  where  covered  with  fine  fand,  as 
na,  white  as  fnow,  and  entirely  barren.     They  are  uninha- 

bited  ^nd  uninhabitable.  No  forts  have  ever  been 
ereaed  there,  from  the  impoffibility  of  invading  or 
jnaking  a  defcent  upon  them.  The  French  have  form- 
ed no  fettlements  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Miffifippi.  In, 
deediin  1721,  they  hadibme  defignson  the  bay  of  St, 
Barnard;  but  they  mifcarried  by  the  negka  of  the 
officer  who  was  intruded  with  the  execution  of  them, 
Inftead  of  obeying  the  orders  that  had  been  given  him] 
he  entered  the  river  Magdalena,  which  he-met  with  in 
his  way,  failed  five  or  fix  leagues  up  it,  carried  ofi^  a 
few  favages,  and  returned  to  the  place  whence  be 
came.  The  next  year,  when  they  attempted  to  correft 
this  error,  they  found  the  port  occupied  by  fomeSpa^ 
|».ard§  froip  Vera  Cri|X.  /       -    r 

Tq 
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To  the  eaft  of  the  Miflifippi  (lands  fort  Mobile,  on  BOOK 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  fiime  name,  the  courfe 
of  which  evtends  no  lefs  thaa  one  hundred  and  thirty 
leagues.  It  is  intended  as  a  check  apon  the  Chadaws» 
the  Aiibannows,  and  fome  other  lefler  tribes,  to  keep 
them  to  their  alliance  with  France,  and  to  fecure  their 
fur  trade.  The  Spaniards  of  Penfacola  buy  up  fdme 
provifions  and  merchandize  at  this  fetttement. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  outlets  at  the  entrance 

of  the  MiiEfippi,  but  they  are  very  uncertain.     Many 

of  them  are  often  dry.     Some  will  only  admit  boats 

and  canoes.     Only  one  of  them  can  receive  (hips  of 

five  hutidred  tons  burthen.    On  the  channel  through 

which  they  muft  fail,  a  kind  of  citadel  is  built,  which 

is  called  La  Balife.     Twenty  leagues  higher  up  are  two 

forts  which  guard  both  fides  of  the  river,  and  defend  it 

from  all  attacks.     Though  they  are  in  themfelves  but 

indifferent,  they  would  be  more  than  fuflScient  to  op- 

pofe  the  paffage  of  an  hundred  (hips,  particularly  as 

only  one    (hip   can  enter  at   a  time,  and  even  that 

could  neither  caft  anchor,  nor  come  to  a  mooring  at 

that  place. 

New  Orleans  is  the  firft  fettlement  that  prefents 
itfelf.     It  is  thirty  leagues  diftant  fromthe  fea.    It  was 
begun  in  171?*  but  acquired  no  confequence  till  1722, 
when  it  became  the  chief  place  of  the  colony.     Then 
it  was  that  the  plan  of  a  handfome  city  was  traced  out, 
which  has  fince  rifen  by  flow  degrees.     The  flreets  are 
all  ftraight,  and  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles.  They 
form  fixty-five  iflets,  each  containing  fifty  toifes  fquare, 
which  are  divided  into  twelve  lots  of  ground  for  as 
many  inhabitants  to  build  upon.    The  huts  which  for- 
merly covered  this  great  fpace  arc  now  exchanged  for 
commodious  houfes  moftly  built  with  brick.     They  are 
#l|  furrounded  with  canals^  which  communicate  with 

each 
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X  O  O  X  p^h  o^h^r.  Thw  wus  ibought  to  b^  »  iKc«flfcry  prc- 
^JL  .  caution  againft  tbe  floods.  This  cUy»  intended  to  1^ 
ihe  centre  of  %\\  the  mtercourfe  between  ibe  mottwr 
pofuntry  4li4  this  colooy)  wa«  buUi  on  the  <aft  fide  of 
tb«  river.  The  lAQdiag  i»  fo  eafy  that  the  Wgeft  /hips 
««d  only  make  n  little  bridge  wiih  pUoksiQ  ^dff  to 
y^lo^d  thw  gQ9d9«  But  when  the  waters  are  out,  it 
is  necefl^ry  they  (hould  baften  their  departure,  on  aci> 
fount  of  th<  quantity  of  wood  tbat  falla  dx)wn  the  river 
gt  that  feafpn^  which  would  cut  the  lar^ft  cables 
?ftinder. 

An   aloiofl    uBtnterrapted   line  of  habitatioss  nzBs 
ploog  both  fidei  of  the  river.  Below  New  Orleanss  thef 
e^^tqod  bot  five  leagues,  ^od  pre  oot  very  confiderahtt. 
J^QW^r  down^  the  laiid  |^qw8  narrower*  and  becomei 
tff^tQ  tHe ie^fide.    Vpov  thb  flip  of  land,  nothm;  is 
\Q  ba  f^en  but  fanda  and  naarflies  not  habitable  by  mas, 
gad  only  intended  for  water  fowls  and  Mqfchettoes* 
The  plantations  upon  the  MilRfippi*  reach  tea  leagurs 
s^bcve  the  town,    Th«  moft  diibnt  have  been  cleared 
by  Germans,  whofe  indefatigabk  Uhoiiv  haa  ered^ffd 
two  villages,  inhabited  by  the  moft  laborious  men  in 
the  colony.  All  along  thefe  fifteen  leagues  of  cultivated 
ground,  the  river  h^s  been  imbanked»  to  preferve  the 
lands  from  the  inundations^^  which  return  regularly  eve* 
ry  fpring.   This  bank  is  preferved  by  brgad  ditches  out 
round  every  field,  to  drain  off  the  waters,  which  might 
otherwife  overthrow  this  dike* 

TttROi^GH^uT  the  whole  (jpiice  the  foil  i^  very  nf>ud' 
dy^and  e»trf  i^ely  proper  for  produ^ions  thfit  rf quire  a 
looift  fituatioo.  Wbep  they  wf ni  to  tiU  the  freihgroi^Jtd^ 
they  firft  cut  dow^i  Ae  g^e^  r^eda  with  vbicb  it  is  overr 
run.  As  f^on  as  they  are  dry  ^  they  (ft  fir^  to  tbGwa«  Thefi 
if  the  earth  is  h\^  ev^  ffi  lightly  ftirr^  ^,  id  producea 
grej^t  pl^Qjty  of  f  i€9>  Mi^  c^ath  ^d  *H  iwt»  of  graia, 

pulfe 
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pulfe  pr  flrh^r  v^gf  iftbks,  thit  fir?  fgwn  ppon  it,  e^ccept  S  o  o  k 
vh^#f>  P^hich  runs  tp  grafs  from  th^  Iqp  great  luxuri- 
s^^cy  of  ii|^  fpil 

Pqsi$^BLY  the  iqliat>iUntSj,  which  are  fi:attered  along 
the  bap>k$  of  the  riyerjj  fpight  hav^  been  more  judijcioufly 
placed  fqur  or  fiye  hundred  paces  further  oiF,  or  even  at 
the  d'lftance  of  half  a  leaguei  upon  (bme  little  eminenceS| 
which  ar?  ver^  conimoo  near  that  fpoj.  A  more  pure  air 
and  a  folid  hottopi  would  hav«  been  found  th^re^t  and^ 
prolpablj,  wheat  would  have  fuc^eedcd,  when  the  woods 
had  been  cleared.  I^othipg  would  have  been  equal  to 
the  fertility  of  the  grounds^  if  left  open  to  the  annual 
inundation  of  the  river;  becaufe  the  waters,  as  they 
fubfided,  would  conftantljr  have  enriched  them  with  a 
frcfli  fapply  of  iKme,  which  wouW  have  greatly  pro- 
moted vegetation.  In  procefs  of  time,  nothing  would 
have  been  feen  on  both  fides  of  the  Miififippi  but  ex- 
tensive paftures  covered  with  innumerable  flocks  ^nd 
herds;  a  range  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations 
of  rice,  fiifficient  for  a  numerous  population.  This 
glorious  profped  might  have  been  carried  on  from  New 
Orleans,  all  over  lower  Louiflana;  and  thus  a  fecond 
France  wouM  have  appeared  in  America. 

IigSTEAOt  of  this  delightful  pscfpeQ,  ten  leagues  abovo 
NeiKOrkans,  begios  an  imiaenfe  defeat,  where  nothing 
istab^  feen  bu,t  tW/O  wretched  towns,  inhabited  by  fa« 
uagesi;  and  this  defert  extends  for  the  fpace  of  thirty. 
leagues^  after  which  we  arrive  at  the  fpot  that  is  called 
Pointe  Couple,  which  is  the  work  of  European  iiiduftry, 
I^^tbi$.pWce  dp/r  Miffififpi  formerly  tool^  a  large  fweep. 
Spn^  FreDcbiseo,  by  digging  into  a  riv'uWt  tbaf>  ran  be- 
IvIaA  4  poinfc  of  land,  brought  thfi  waters,  of  the  c4i9er 
injta  it.     Tkey  ftowed  with  fuch  impetuo£6y  inta  tbti 

Ii»w^chani2pl>  th^tth^^^^^F^^^^^  cuuiagoff  o(  the 

point. 
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BOOK  point,  and  by  this  circumflancc  fourteen  leagues  of  the 
navigation  have  been  faved.  The  old  bed  of  the  river 
was  foon  dry,  and  in  a  fliort  time  was  covered  with 
fuch  large  trees  as  aftonilhed  all  who  had  feen  them 
fpring  up.  This  happy  change  gave  life,  ftabiKty  and 
fame  to  one  of  the  beft  fettlements  in  thofe  parts. 

The  inhabitants,  fettled  on  both  fides  of  .the  river, 
have  adorned  their  abodes  with  all  kinds  of  European 
fruit-trees,  none  of  which  have  degenerated.  For  their 
own  confumption  they  cultivate  rice  and  maize,  and  for 
exportation  cotton,  and  efpecially  tobacco.  The  fate 
of  their  timber  is  ttkewife  a  profitable  article. 

Twenty  leagues  above  the  Pointe  Couple,  the  Red 
river  falls  into  the  Miflifippi.  The  French  haVe  built 
a  fort  thirty-five  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  it.  It  was 
in  the  country  of  the  Naifitoches  that  this  foundation 
of  power  and  commerce  was  laid.  The  plan  was  to 
convey  into  the  colony  through  this  channel  the  gold 
and  filver  of  New  Mexico,  which  had  already  circu- 
lated near  the  fpot.  But  thefe  hopes  were  fruftrated 
by  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  little  inter- 
courfe  they  had  with  richer  places.  *  The  only  advan- 
tage reaped  from  that  neighbourhood  was  that  it  fup^ 
plied  oxen,  and  horfes  which  were  not  to  be  had  in 
Louifiana.  Since  they  have  been  multiplied  there,  fo 
as  to  want  no  fupplies  from  abroad,  that  poft  which 
was  not  founded  upon  the  fyllem  of  agriculture,  was 
continually  declining ;  and  this  lofs  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  as  the  colony  of  the  Natches  is  ftill  more  in 
a  ftate  of  decay. 

Its  fituation,  which  is  at  a  hundred  and  ten  leagues 
from  the  fea,  was  the  moft  favourable  that  D*Yberville 
could  meet  with  in  failing  up  the  river.  He  faw  no  finer 
fpor,on  which  to  fix  the  capital  of  the  intended  colony. 
All  who  viewed  it  after  himj  were  equally  delighted  with 

the 
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the  advanUges  it  prefented.  The  climate  was  healthy  B  ^^  ^ 
and  temperate ;  the  foil  fit  for  tobacco^  cotton^  indigo*  " 
and  everj  kind  of  culture ;  the  ground  high  enough  to 
be  in  no  danger  from  the  inundations ;  the  country  open, 
exteniive,  well  watered*  and  within  reach  of  every  fettle* 
ment  that  might  be  made.  Its  diftance  from  the  ocean 
was  no  impediment  to  the  arrival  of  the  (hips.  So  fair  a 
profped  had  foon  formed  a  colony  of  five  hundred  men» 
when  their  intolerable  anfibition  occafioned  their  total 
deftruflion  by  the  hands  of  the  lavages  whom  they  had 
provoked.  Thofe  who  came  after  to  fupply  their  place, 
and  avenge  their  death*  did  not  bring  this  fettlement  to 
any  greater  degree  of  profperity,  whether  it  was  owing 
to  negUgence  on  their  partj  or  to  their  meeting  with 
freih  difficulties.    . 

A  HUNDRED  and  twenty  leagues  aboye  the  Natches, 
is  the  colony  of  the  Akanfas.  It  would  have  become 
very  confiderable,  if  the  nine  thoufand  Germans*  raifed 
in  the  Palatinate  with  a  view  to  form  it*  had  arrived 
there  fafe.  They  were  an  honefl  and  induftrious  peo* 
pie ;  but  they  all  periflied  before  they  got  thither.  The 
Canadians  who  fixed  there  in  coming  down  the  river* 
found  a  delightful  climate,  a  fruitful  foil*  eafy  cir- 
cumftances  and  tranquillity.  As  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  five  wit^  favages*  they  were  not  averfe 
from  marrying  the  daughters  of  the  Akanfas*  and  thefe 
alliances  vvere  attended  with  the  happieft  confequences. 
There  never  was  the  leaft  coolncfs  between  the  two 
nations,  which  were  united  by  thefe  intermarriages, 
though  fo  different  from  each  other.  They  have  lived  ^ 
in  that  (late  of  commerce,  and  that  intercourfe  of  good  ! 
offices*  which  the  fluQuating  fituation  of  affairs  ad-  ^ 
mitted  from  time  to  time. 

« 

The  like  harmony,  though  in  a  leffer  degree,  fubfifls 
among  the  Illinois*  who  are  three  hundred  leagues  dif-^ 

Unt 
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<  tf  d  1^  taut  ffoib  iht  Akttitis  i  fbr  in  Am^rki  th6  ftfVeral  Hafi^ 
_^fi_  I  ofTS  iit^  Mi  tMe  Mygfcttei*  ds  fh^  afe  in  Efafbpei  ahd 
SLtt    bdt   (ht  more    Ihdependeiity  both  ii  honhe  ^nfd 
abfoid.    They  have  ho  chicfe  fcOrfibihfetf  Ibgiifhfcr  to 
dfeftroy  or  ftcrifice  thfefri  to  t^h  dihei-*s  fefefllitient^  of 
Ttndtt  ihtrh  fo  nn(ifc*"ib(e#  ftat  it  b'icohiis  k  hdiittif  df 
irfdJfRrfcfrce  td  thc/«  t6f  i^Kieh  thfey  bet6ftg.  Thfe  rtitibW 
of  the  t{\int\Si  thfe  trtbft  ii6^thef it  Ih  iMMHiiki  ^zs  fcoti- 
titittill^  btitehf  and  c^fiihi^'^f^  b  dkftgit  df  bting  dt- 
flfbyetf  by  iht  Ifo^UoiS  in6  tfthdr  tiktlttnS  froWi  f he  riWrth, 
v^hcffr  the  Frerich  ifrived  rf«6ri^  tRefti  frdm  ttctiiSL 
Tfiefe  Eu^Opfc^trs,  Wh6*  W^i'e  f^n6Wrterrf  f6^  thitrr  ^afoUr 
in  that  pzti  6f  the  tteiv  cotttineht^  i^ef^  wrfc6tterf  and 
c6uf<ed,  as  bein]g  abfc  t^rnttke*  th€  M&  feiTd'  iigirtrtft  an 
old  and  inveterate  enemy.     The  ftrang^f^  ha^e  itiiflti- 
pJwd;  fe  as?  td  ftotk  fa  cciftfid€Wbl«  \W*g€^/  vtrfiBft  ^e 
natfvc^jj  who  #ire  formerly  vefy  ^ptilAuS^  sf/e  rt®ti^  fi- 
dtic6d  tcf  three  te^ns^  trfifeftfdb  i^dt  ^ohfam  Mo'it  tm 
tRoafawd  feffek  iit  ril.     BWth  feav'i  WrfaRiit  th*  riVe/ 
which  g«ve  H»  nalme  i^  the  cimmyi  i^  o^de^  ttr  fetttt 
Oft  the  mwe  jfleafant  ihd  fertile  bdriksof  fHeli!iffi'Art>?> 
ne^r  the  f<ac€  where  theif  oWrt  rtv'ef  ftlfe  irito'it  TBfe 
fertUnfV^ni,  the  fdrdifiry  of  whitti  it  is  ittipdflftWe  to  d^* 
fefibei    is  becbrtire   the  gra^^ry  6f  ih6  i^Hbfe  cdl6tip 
and  could  furniflv  it  wMi  ptenty  of  c^oi'nf  if'if  wer6  p^-' 
pfed  ^^en  as  far  aK  to  the  fear*    Bdt  it*  felfs  itiij  ftidrf  of 
fo  prcrfpefous  a  ftat^. 

Never  did  Louiflana  in  its  greateft  fplendour  reckon 
more  than  five  thoufand  white  peopte^  ingltrding  twelve 
hundred  meit  who  compofcd  the  military  force  of  the  co- 
lony. This  inconficferable  population  was  dtlperfed' up 
tnd  down  the  banks  of  the  Mirfifippi,  in  an  extent  of* 
five  hundred  leagues,  and  fupported  by  two  or  three  liad 
foYts  cbnftrtra56d  at  ditfertrit  diftainfc^s ;  yef  it  W^rf  nbt 
made  t*p  of  that  refufe  of  Europe,  which  Frdiice  fi^d 

difcharged 
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^fehnrged  iflto  America,  at  tht  tfatfe  wh€tt  rh0  fyftem  *  ©  *  ft 
was  eflabliflied.     All  tbofe  tvretch^  h%d  pttifhed  kft^  * 

tuTiBtdy  without  propagating  the  breed.  The  colo- 
nics of  LooiAans  i^ere  fioat  hearty  men,  Covtit  ffom 
Canada,  or  diibafided  foldiers,  who  had  ii/\(tly  pre- 
fe^ed  the  labours  of  agridultufe  to  d  life  of  idiettt&p 
the  frequent  cbnfequcnce  of  pride  artd  prtjudice.  E- 
very  fertlcr  received  frofti  (he  go^ernnient,  not  6nly  a 
piece  of  grouiid,  with  feed  t6  (bw  it,  buf  nkfcwifc  a 
gonf,  an  sa,  a  fnattcxrkj  a  tow  and  calf,  a  <5^k  atkl  ' 
fix  hens,  with  whokfome  and  ptentlfaf  pfoViCiotis  for 
thfee  years.  Sorx^e  officers  and  a'  few  men  of  fab- 
(tance  had  itDproved  thefe  beginnings  o^  population  bjr 
condderable  plantations^  which  employed  Cix  thoufand 

Bot*  the  fnrit  of  th^ir  labour  was  v^y  intonfidef abl6. 
The  ant&ual  experts  of  the  colbivy  drd  not  etdeed  20a,0(3O 
clowns,  (26,2150/)    They  corififlSid  of  tkt,  xAixtkf, 
niaize,  and  pulfefor  the  fe^ar  ifta/rds;  cottori,  tildigo,^ 
ttobacca  aitd  furs  fo^  the  rtoflWf  tthmtiy. 

Titls  eftaUrflrnlenff  which  feemed  itttvnded-  by  na**  wha^jfW 
tore  for  a  capita^fetdemenl!,  woio&l,^  probably  have  prof-  French 
pe^ed^  btrt  for  dheorighud  eritir  of  granting  lands  in-  n"*g*th*re 
dtfcriniinatelly  H9  evfery  perfon  who  applied  for  them.  LoulfiLa. 
We  flieaid'  ndt  (hen  btVe  feen  tonely  pkntaticsis  fdme 
hundreds  of  leagues  apart ;  fuch  as  would  have  been 
goe^  e({atC!S  irt  Europe,  btf f  Wirt  dt  Ho  rrfue  when  fe- 
parated  by  vaU  deferts.     Had-  the  coloniils  fhced  fn  sT 
common  centra,  they  nrngfrt  have  afflfted  each  other, 
anrf  livmguftder  the  fannre  laws,  have  enjoyed  aTl  th(i 
adra*nfaf  es  of  a  wetl-regulated  fecitfy.    A^  popriatI<ynf 
had  increafed,  the  fends  would  have  been  cleaned  to  a 
greater   ex^teh*.    Inftead  of  »  ft^    trtbes  of  favages,. 
wc  IhotiW  have  feen-  a  rifing  coloihy,  which  might  in« 

time 
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9  O  O  K  time  have  become  a  powerful  nation^  and  procttreit 
mficite  advantages  to  France. 

This  kingdomj  ^vhlch  anfiuafly  imports  from 
abroad  feventeen  millions  weight  of  tobacco » would  ea« 
fily  have  been  fuppticd  with  that  commodity  from  Loui- 
fiana.  Twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  men»  ikiHed  in  the 
cuhivation  of  it^  would  have  provided  this  branch  of 
confumption  for  the  whole,  kingdom.  Such  were  the 
hopes  the  government  entertained,  when  they  ordered 
atl  the  tobaccapiantatioiis  in  (jruinea  to  bedeflroyed: 
convinced  thdt  the  lands  in  that  province  were  adapted 
to  more  important  and  richer  cultures^  and  would  pro- 
duce neceflary  articles  of  greater  confec^uence,  they 
thought  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  colony,  to  fecure  toLouifiana,  then  in 
its  infant  (late,  a  market  for  tb^t  commodity,  which 
would  more  eafily  fucceed  and  bring  in  greater  returns, 
as  it  required  lefs  time,  experience  and  expence.  When 
Law,  the  projedor  of  this  undertaking,  fell  into  di/cre- 
dir,  his  mod  rational  fch ernes  were  laid  afide,  and  (bared 
the  fame  fate  as  thofe  which  were  merely  the  offspring 
.of  a  difordered  imagination*  The  farmers  of  the  re- 
venise,  who  were  gainers  by  this  miftake,  omitted 
nothing  to  encourage  it ;  every^  welt*wr(hcr  of  hi» 
country  muft  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  this  is  not  one  of 
the  lead  miichiefs,  that  finance  has  done  the  ilate« 

The  wealth  which  tobacco  would  have  brought 
to  the  colony,  would  have  (hown  the  utility  and 
value  of  the  fpacious  and  beautiful  meadows  with 
which  that  country  abounds.  They  would  foon 
have  been  covered  with  cattle ;  their  hides  would  ftave 
fupplied  the  mother  country  with  leather,  without  imr 
porting  any  from  abroad,  and  their  fle(h  prepared  and 
falted  Would  have  been  difpofed  of  in  the  iflands,  in- 

(lead 
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Aead  of  Irifh  beef.    Horfes  and  mules,  multiplying  in  B  O  O  K 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  horned  cattle,  would  have 
freed  the  French  colonies  from  the  dependence  they 
have  always  been  in  upon  the  Englilh  arid  Spaniards 
for  this  neccflary  article. 

When  once  they  had  begun,  they  Would  have  pro- 
ceeded from  one  branch  of  induftry  to  another.  They 
could  not  have  avoided  building  (hips,  as  they  had 
the  materials  at  hand.  The  coutitry  was  covered  with 
wood  fit  for  the  hull,  and  the  fir-treei  that  grew  in 
great  plenty  along  the  coaft,  Would  have  afforded  marts 
and  tar.  There  was  no  want  of  oak  for  the  planks,  and 
if  there  had,  it  might  have  been  fupplied  by  cyprefs, 
Vfhich  is  lefs  apt  to  fpllt,  to  bend  or  to  bfeak,and  a  little 
additional  thicknefs  might  have  compcnfated  for  the 
want  of  ftrength  and  haJ-dbefs,  They  might  hav^ 
grown  hemp  for  the  fails  and  rigging.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, need  have  been  imported  but  iron ;  and  it  is  even 
more  than  probable  that  there  are  iron  mines  in  Lou!- 
fiana»  It  is  likely  that  the  govemmenti  encouraged  by 
the  fuccefs  of  individuals^  would  foon  haVe  ereSed 
docks  for  (hip-building,  and  ftorehoufes  ready  for 
equipping  and  fitting  out  fleets  in  America. 

The  forefts  being  felled  for  thefe  purpofes  witfiout 
anyexpence,  and  even  with  profit,  the  ground  would 
have  been  laid  open  for  corn>  cotton^  indigo>  fi&jc,  ot 
clive  trees ;  and  even  filk  might  have  been  fuccefsfully 
undertaken,  when  once  the  colony  had  been  fuf&ciently 
populous  to  attend  to  the  cultufe  of  the  mulberry  tree^ 
which  has  been  found  to  thrive  very  well  in  this  mild 
climate.  In  (hort  they  might  have  made  any  thing  of 
a  poflTeflSon  where  the  air  is  temperate,  the  ground  even# 
freih,  and  fertile,  and  which  had  not  as  yet  been  proper- 
ly inhabited,  but  rather  run  over  by  a  parcel  of  un-^ 
fleady  and  unfkilful  vagabonds. 

I  Had 
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Had  Louifiana  been  brought  to  that  degree  of  per* 
fedion  it  was  capable  of,  its  entrance  would  foon  have 
been  made  more  acceffible  and  more  conyenient ;  which 
might  have  been  eflfefled  without  any  great  ezpence 
by  a  conftant  attention.  For  this  purpofe  it  would  have 
been  fufficient  to  have  (topped  up  all  thofe  ufelefs  pa^s, 
which  are  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  navigati- 
onf  and  this  might  have  been  done  with  the  floating 
trees  that  the  river  waQies  down.     The  whole  force  of 
the  fiream  being  thus  confined  to  one  channel^  the  ri* 
ver  would  have  become  deeper  at  its  mouthy  andj  pro- 
bably, the  bar  which  almoft  ihuts  it  up  >|/oukl  hav^ 
been  removed.     Then  the  largeft  (hips  might    have 
failed  into  the  Mifiifippi  with  more  e9ie  apd  f$fety  than 
the  fmalleft  do  at  prefent.     After  this,  thofip  thick  fo- 
reds  that  intercept  the  wind  might  have  been  feUedj 
and  the  navigation  up  the  river  to  New  Orlesin^  reQ- 
dered  lefs  tedious.    AU  the  arts  and  advantages  of  eve- 
ry kind  would  have  fprung  up  in  a  regular  fucceflionj 
to  form  a  flouri(hing  and  vigorous  colony  iQ  that  fpa* 
cious  plain. 

France  ^""^  France  overlooked  all  the fe  advantages  when  flie 

cedesLoui-  ceded  that  country,  which  alone  could  repair  her  former 
Spani!!Jds.*  lofles,  and  gave  it  up  to  Spain,  to  whom  it  could  be  no- 
Whcthei-     thing  more  than  a  burthen.  It  may,  perhaps,  for  a  long 
^\^^^  a    ^""^  remain  a  political  problem,  whether  this  cefllon  was 
thfs  ?  ^       "^'  ^'^  detrimental  to  both  crowns,  who  were  both 
equally  weakened  by  it ;  the  one,  in  giving  up  what  (he 
ought  to  have  retained,  and  the  other  in  accepting  what 
ibe  could  not  keep.    But  in  a  nibral  light,  may  it  not 
be  cofifidered  as  an  iHegal  ad  thus  to  have  fold  or  given 
away  the  menobers  of  the  confmunity  to  a  foreign 
power  i  For  what  right  has  a  prince  to  dtfpofe  of  his 
fubjeds  without  thieir  confent  ? 

What 
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What  becomes  of.  the  rights  of  the  people^  if  all  5  ^  O  K 
is  due  from  the  nation  to  tht  prince^  and  nothing  from 
the  prince  to  the  naUon?  Arethere  then  no  rights  but 
thofe  of  princes}  Thefe  pretend  to  derive  their  power 
from  God  alone.    This  maxiita  is  a  cantriYance.of  the. 
clergy>  who  fet  kings  above  the  peopfe^only  that  tfaej  ' 
themfelves  may  command  even  kings  in  the  name  of ' 
the  I>ett]f>  and  is  nt>  more  tbajs  an  iron  chains  to  binfl  ,a . 
whole  nation  under  the  power  of  oae'niam    It  is<no 
longer  then  a  mutual  tie  of  lojie  arid*  virtue^  afintercft 
and  fidelity,  that  giv€9  to  oof  fomiij  the  ride  in  the « 
midft  of  a  foci^ty. 

B 13T  why  fhonfd  authority  wifli  to  conceal  its  being' 

derived  from  men  ?  Kings  ar6  fufficiehtly  informed  by' 

nature,  experience,  hiftory„  aad  theii*  own  coufcioiif^ 

nefs,  that  it  is  of  the  people  they  bold  all  they  pofiefs^^ 

whether  conquered  by  arms,  or  acquired  by  treaty.   As* 

the/ receive  froni  the  people  ^11  the  fri^ts  of  obedience,' 

why^ould  theyr^fufe  to  ac<fCj)t  ffpm  tbem^lUhe  righta> 

of  authority  ?  Nothing  is  to  be  ^prehendcd  ttom  yo^ 

luntary  fubmiflion,  nor  is  ^ny  thii^  to  bfi  Cibt/iifitd  b/ 

the  abufe  of  ufurped  power,  t  ttc$n,oiily  bcf  fiipported 

by  violence  ^  and  how  can  a  prince  k^  happy  v^koGpin^ 

mands  only  by  force,  and  is  obeyed.  0nly  through  Cc^r  { 

He  cannot  fit  eafy  upon  his  throne, .  when  he  can«o6 

reign  without  afler ting,  that  lie  holds'  hisi  crown  front 

God  alone.    Every  man  may  -more  truly  MHrm,  Ihathe 

holds  from  God  bis  life,  4iis  liberty,  the  unaliepaible 

right  of  being  governed  Jpnly   by  reafpn  and  jufticeii 

The  welfare  then  and  fecurity  of  the  people  is  the  fu« 

preme  law  on  which  all  othecs,  depend.     Thjs  is,  un« 

doubtedly,  the  real  fundamental  law  of  all.fpciety.  It 

is  by  this  we  muft  interpret  every  particular  law  which 

rouft  be  derived  from  this  principle,  and  ferve  to  px^ 

plain  and  fupport  it. 

I  z  If 
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Ip  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  treaties  of  divifion  and 
cei&OD  which  kings  make  between  thenofelves,  will  It 
appear  that  they  have  the  right  of  buying,*  felling  or 
exchanging  their  fubjeds  without  their  confent  ?  Shaft 
princes  then  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  barbarous  right 
of  alienating  or  mortg^ing  their  provinces  and  their 
ItibjeAs  as  they  would  their  effeds  or  eftates ;  while  the 
fappiies  granted  for  the  fupport  of  their  hoaft,  the  fo- 
refts  of  their  domain,  the  jewels  of  their  crown,  are  all 
facred  unalienable  eSeds,  which  we  muft  never  have 
recourfe  to,  even  in  the  mod  prefling  exigences  of  the 
fiate?— Methinks  I  hear  the  voice  of  a  numerous  colo- 
ny exclaiming  from  America,  and  addreffing  the  mo- 
ther country  in  the  following  terms.    .. 

<<  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  that  thou  Ihouldft  de- 
**  liver  me  up  into  the  hands  of  a  ftranger?  Did  I  not 
^  fpring  from  thy  loins?  Have  I  n6t  fown,  planted, 
<'  €Ultivated>  and  reaped  for  thee  alone  ?  When  thy  (hips 
<*  conveyed  me  to  thefe  ihores,  fo  diflFerent  from  thy 
^  own  happy  climate^  didft  thou  not  engage  for  iever 
^  to  proteA  me  with  thy  fleets  and  armies  ?  Have  I  not 
»  fought  in  fupport  of  thy  rights,  and  defended  the 
•«  countfy  thou  gaveft  me  ?  After  having  fertilized  it 
<<  by  my  labour,  have  I  not  maintained  it  for  thee  at 
**  the  expeACe  of  my  blood?  THy  chilrfreri  were* my 
^  parents  or  my  brethren ;  thy  laws  ray  boaft,  and  thy 
^  name  my  pride  s  that  name  which  I  have  driven  to 
<<  render  illuftriou?  among  nations  to  whoniit  was  un« 
^  known.  I  haive  procured  thee  friends  and  allies 
<<  among  the  favages.  I  flattered  myfelf  with  the  thought 
<^  that  I  might  one  day  come  in  competition  with  thy 
<<  rivals,  and  be  the  terror  of  thy  enemies.  But  thou 
<<  haft  forfaken  me.  Thou  haft  bound  me  without  my 
^J  confent  by  a  treaty^  the^^ry  concealment  of  which 

<«  was 
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«<  vas  a  treachery.    Unfeeling,  ungrateful  parent,  how  BOOK 

*•  couldft  thou  break,  in  oppofition  to  the  diftates  of  ,^J[l 

'^  nature,  the  ties  by  which  I  was  attached  to  thee, 

**  even  from  my  birth }  While  with  inceflfant  and  pain'* 

^*  fui  toil  I  was  reftoring  to  thee  the  tribute  of  noU'» 

**  rifliment  and  fubfiflence  I  had  received  from  thee, 

**  I  wiflied  for  no  other  comfort  than  that  of  living  and 

'*  dying  under  thy  law.    That  comfort  thou  haft  re* 

<<  fufed  me.    'thou  haft  torn  me  from  my  family  to- 

'^  deliver  me  up  to  a  mafter  whom  I  bad  not  approved. 

^'  Reftore  my  parent  to  tm  ;  reftore  me  to  him  whofe 

*^  name  I  have  been  ufed  to  call  upon  from  my  earlieft 

*^  in&ncy.    It  is  in  thy  power  to  make  me  fubmit 

<<  agatnft  my  will  to  a  yoke  which  I  abhor;  but  this 

^<  fubmiflion  will  only  be  temporary.    I  Ihall  languifti, 

*^  and  perifli  with  grief  and  weakiiefs ;  or  if  I  ftiould 

*€  recover  life  and  vigour,  it  will  be  only  to  withdraw 

'^  myfeif  from  connexions  I  deteft ;  though  I  (bould 

'^  even  be  compelled  to  deliver  royfelf  up  to  thy  ene* 

*^  mies  ?" 

Louisiana  being  in  reality  opprefled  by  her  new 
mafters,  was  defirous  of  (baking  oflF  a  yoke  which' flic 
had  abhorred  even  before  it  had  been  impofed ;  but  be- 
ing rejeded  by  France  when  flie  endeavoured  to  put 
herfelf  again  under  her  proteftion,  flie  returned  under 
the  dpminioQ  of  the  fame  power  from  whofe  chains  flie 
l|ad  attempted  to  free  herfelfr  The  cruelties  flie  has 
experienced  from  the  refentment  of  an  incenfed-  go- 
vernment, have  ferved  only  to  increafe  a  hatred  already 
too  inveterate  to  be  forgotten.  With  fuch  difpofitions, 
the  colony  can  fcarce  flatter  itfelf  to  attain  any  degree 
of  profperity.  Though  Canada  has  alfo  changed  its 
mother  country,  it  will  hot  meet  with  the  fanoe  obft4^ 
ties  to  its  impmvement. 

I  3  At 
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^  ?L^  ^      ^^  **  ^^^^  ^^  Utrecht,  this  vaft  countiy  was  in  a 

*,^^  , I  ft^tc  of  weaknefs  and  mifery  not  to  be  conceived.  This 

State  of      was  owing  to  the  French  who  came  there  firft,.  and 
Sr^l"'  ^ho  rather  threw  themfelvea  into  this  country,  than 
of  Utrecht,  f"^*^!^^  "Pon  it.    Moft  of  them  had  done  nothing  more 
than  run  about  the  woods ;  the  more  reafonable  among 
them  had  attempted  fome  cultures*  but  without  choice 
or  plan.    A  piece  of  ground,  haftily  tilled  and  built 
upon,  was  as  haftily  forfaken.    However,  the  expences 
the  government  was  at,  together  with  the  profits  of  the 
fur  trade,  at  times  afforded  the  inhabitants  a  comforta* 
ble  fubfiftence ;  but  a  feries  of  unfortunate  wars  Coon 
deprived  them  of  thefe  enjoy ments«     In  17 14,  the  ex* 
ports  from  Canada  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  thoufand 
cfowns,  (i3>i25/.)     This  fum,  added  to  350,000  livres, 
(i5>3i2A  10/.)  which  the  government  fentover  every 
year,  was  all  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon,  for  the 
payment  of  the  goods  they  received  from  Europe.  And 
indeed  thefe  were  fq  few,  that  mod:  people  were  re- 
duced to  wear  (kins  like  the  Indians.     Such  was  the  de- 
plorable  fituation   of  the  far  greater  part  of  twenty 
thoufand  French  inhabitants,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be 
in  thefe  immenfe  regions. 


Popttlati- 

oriy  agri- 
culture, 
manners^ 
govcrn- 
tnenty 
fifheriesy 
induftry, 
and  reve- 
nues of 
Canada* 


The  happy  fpirit  which  at  that  time  animated  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  world,  roiifed  Canada  from  the 
languid  ftate  in  which  it  had  fo  long  been '  plunged.  It 
appears  from  the  eftimat^s  taken  in  1753  and  1758, 
which  were  nearly  equal,  that  the  population  amounted 
to  9 1,000  fouls,  exclufive  of  the  regular  troops,  whofe 
numbers  varied  according  to  the  different  exigencies  of 
the  colony. 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many  allies  difc 
perfed  throughout  an  extent  of  laooleaguesin  length, 
and  of  cdhfiderable  breadth,  nor  yet  the  1 6,000  Indians 

who 
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who  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  the  French  fcttlement^  or  B  O  O  K 
111  their  neighbourhood.    None  of  thefe  were  ever  con* 
fidered  as  fubjeds,  though  they  lived  in  the  midft  of  a 
great  European  colony :  the  fmalleft  clans  ftill  preferv- 
ed  their  independence.     All  men  talk  of  liberty,  but 
the  favage  alone  enjoys  it.     Not  only  the  whole  nati- 
on, but  every  individual  is  truly  free.     The  confciouf- 
nefs  of  his  independence  operates  upon  all  his  thoughts 
and  aSions.    He  would  enter  the  palace  of  an  Afiatic 
monarch,  juft  as  he  would  come  into  a  peafant's  cot- 
tage, and  neither  be  daxzled  with  his  fplendor,  nor 
awed  by  his  power.    It  is  his  own  fpecies,  it  is  man- 
kind, it  is  his  equal  that  he  loves  and  refpe£ls,  but  he 
wouU  hate  a  mafter  and  deilroy  him. 

Part  of  the  French  colony  was  centered  in  three  ci- 
ties. Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is  1 500  leagues 
diftaiit  from  France,  and  120  leagues  from  the  fea.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  a  peninfula, 
made  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  river  St.  Charles, 
and  commands  a  profped  over  extenfive  fields,  which 
ferve  to  enrich  it,  and  a  very  fafe  road  that  will  admit 
upwards  of  two  hundred  (hips.  It  is  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Two  thirds  of  this  circuit  are  defended 
by  the  water  and  the  rocks,  which  are  a  better  fecurity 
than  the  fortifications  erefted  on  the  ramparts  that  cut 
the  peninfula.  The  houfes  are  tolerably  well  conftrua- 
ed.  The  inhabitants  were  computed  at  about  10,000 
fouls  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759.  It  was  the 
centre  of  commerce,  and  the  feat  of  government. 

The  city  of  the  Trois  Rivieres,  built  ten  years  later 
than  Qsd)ec,  and  fituated  thirty  leagues  higher,  was 
raifed  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  trade  with  the 
northern  Indians.  But  this  fettlement,  though  brilliant 
at  firft,  never  attained  to  more  than  1500  ii^abitants, 

1 4  for 
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B  O  O  K  for  the  fur  trade  was  foon  diverted  irom  that  mart, 
^^*        and  carried  entirely  to  Montreal. 

Montreal  is  an  ifland,  ten  leagues  long  and  four 
broad,  almo(l»  formed  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  fixty 
leagues  above  Quebec.  Of  all  the  adjacent  country,  this 
is  the  mildeft,  the  mod  pleafant»  and  the  moft  fruitful 
fpot,  A  few  fcattered  huts,  ereSed  by  chance  in  iS^Oit 
advanced  to  a  regular  built  town,  which  contained  four 
thoufand  inhabitants.  At  firft  it  lay  expofed  tb  the  ihfults 
of  the  favages,  but  was  afterwards  inclofed  with  flight 
pallifades,  and  then  with  a  wall,4bout  fifteen  feet  high| 
topt  with  battlements.  It  fell  to  decay,  when  the  inroads 
of  the  Iroquois  obliged  the  French  to  ere£t  forts  higher 
up  the  country,  to  fecure  the  fur  trad^. 

The  other  colonies,  who  were  not  comprifed  within 
the  walls  of  thefe  three  cities,  did  not  live  in  towns,  but 
were  fcattered  along  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence.   None  were  to  be  feen  near  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  where  the  foil  is  rugged  and  barren,  and  where 
no  corn  will  ripen.     The  firft  fe;tlements  to  the  fouth, 
were  at  the  diftance  of  fifty  leagues,'  and  to  the  north, 
twenty  below  Quebec;  they  were  but  thinly  fcatter-* 
cd,  and  their  produce   indifferent.     The   truly  fertile 
fields  began  only  near  the  capital,  and  they  grew  better 
as  one  drew  nearer  to  Montreal.  Nothing  c^n  be  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye  than  the  rich  borders  of  th^t  long 
and  broad  canal.  Woods  fcattered  here  and  there  which 
decorated  the  tops  of  the  grafTy  mountains,  rich  paflurage 
covered  with  flocks,  fields  crowned  with  ripening  corn, 
fmall  dreams  of  water  flowing  down  to  the  river, 
churches  and  caftles  feen  at  intervals  through  the  trees, 
all  exhibiting  a  fucceiCon  of  the  mofl:  inchanting  prof- 
peSs.    Thefe  would  have  been  ftiU  more  delightful,  if 
the  edia  of  1 745  had  been  obferved,  which  forbad  the 
C€|lopift  from  dividing  his  plantations,  unlefs  they  were 
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an  acre  and  a  half  in  front,  and  thirty  or  forty  acres  in  B  O  O  K 
depth.     Indolent  heirs  would  not  then  have  torn  in  pie-  ,  _^^1 
c^  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.    They  would  have 
been  compelled  to  form  new  plantations ;  and  vaft  trads 
of  fallow  land  would  no  longer  have  feparated  rich 
and  cultivated  plains. 

Nature  herfelf  direded  the  labours  of  the  hufl>and« 
fnan>  and  taught  him  to  avoid  watery  and  fandy  grounds, 
and  all  thofe  where  the  pine,  the  fir  tree  and  the  cedar 
grew  folitary  (  but  wherever  he  found  a  foil  covered 
with  mapli^,  oak,  beach,  hornbeam  and  fmall  cherry 
trees,  there  he  inight  reafonably  expeS  an  increafe  of 
twenty  to  one  in  his  wheat,  and  thirty  to  one  in  Indian 
^orn,  without  the  trouble  of  manuring. 

All  the  plantations,  though  of  different  dimenfions, 
were  fuflScient  for  the  wants  of  their  refpeSive  owners* 
There  vrert  few  of  them  that  did  pot  yield  maize,  bar- 
ley, flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  pulfe,  and  pot  herb^  in  great 
plenty,  and  excellent  in  their  kind. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  fcore  of  (heep  whofe 
W4x>l  was  very  valuable  to  them,  ten  or  a  dozen  milch 
cows,  and  five  or  fix  pxen  for  the  plough.  The  cattle 
was  fmall,  but  their  fleih  was  excellent,  and  thefe  people 
lived  much  better  than  our  country  people  do  in  Europe. 

With  this  kind  of  afBuence,  they  could  afford  to 
keep  a  good  number  of  horfes.  They  were  not  fine, 
indeed,  but  able  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work,  and  to  run  a  prodigious  way  upon  the  fnow.  They 
were  fo  fond  of  multiplying  them  in  the  colony,  that  in 
winter  time  they  would  laviih  on  them  the  corn  that 
fhey  themfelves  regretted  at  another  feafon.  . 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  83,000  French,  dif^ 
perfed  or  colleded  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Law-* 
f^nce.  Above  the  head  of  the  river^  and  in  what  is  called 

the 
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B  O  O  K  the  upper  country,  were  8000  other  inhabitants,  who 
attended  more  to  hunting  and  traffic  than  to  huibandry. 

Their  firft  fettlement  was  Catarakui,  or  fort  Fran- 
tenac,  built  in  167 1  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  Ontario, 
to  flop  the  inroads  of  the  Englifh  and  Iroquois.  The 
bay  of  this  place  ferved*a«  a  harbour  for  the  men  of 
war  and  trading  veflels  belonging  to  this  great  lake, 
which  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  a  Tea,  and 
where  florms  are  almoft  as  frequent  and  as  dreadful  as 
on  the  ocean. 

Between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  which  both 
meafures  300  leagues  in  circumference,  lies  a  Continent 
of  fourteen  leagues.  This  land  is  tnterfeSed  towards 
the  middle  by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  which  from 
its  height,  breadth  and  ihape,  and  from  the  quantity 
and  tmpetuofity  of  its  waters,  is  juftly  accounted  the 
mofl  wonderful  catarad  in  the  world.  It  was  above 
this  grand  and  awful  water- fall,  that  France  had  erod- 
ed fortifications,  with  a  defign  to  prevent  the  Indiana 
from  carrying  their  furs  to  the  rival  nation. 

Beyond  rhe  lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  land,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Streight,  which  exceeds 
all  Canada  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  profpefls,  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and 
the  profufton  of  game  and  fifh.  Nature  has  been  la- 
vifh  of  her  fweets  to  enrich  this  delightful  fpot.  But  this 
was  not  the  motive  that  determined  the  French  to  fet- 
tle there  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  It 
was  the  vicinity  of  feveral  Indian  nations  who  could 
fupply  them  abundantly  with  furs  ;  and,  indeed,  this 
trade  increafed  with  considerable  rapidity. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  new  fettlement  proved  fatal  to 
the  poft  of  Michillimakinach,  a  hundred  leagues  fur- 
ther, between  the  lake  Michigan,  the  lake  Huron,  and 

the 
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the  lake  Superior,  which  are  ail  three  navigable.    The  B  O  O  |C 
greateft  part  of  the  trade  which  ufed  to  be  carried  on     ^^'^ 
there  with  the  natives,  was  transferred  to  the  Streight, 
and  there  it  fixed. 

Besides  the  forts  already  mentioned,  there  are  fomc 
of  leffer  note,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  conftruS- 
ed  upon  rivers,  or  at  the  openings  between  the  moun- 
tains. The  firft  fentiment  felf-prefervation  infpires,  is 
a  diflSdence  of  its  fecurity,  fo  that  a  ftate  of  attack  as 
well  as  defence,  is  an  early  objeA  of  a  feiilement  for  its 
fecurity.  Each  of  thefe  forts  was  manned  with  a  garri- 
fon,  which  defended  the  French  who  were  fettled  in  the 
neighbourhood.  All  together  made  up  8000  fouls,  who 
inhabited  the  upper  country. 

The  manners  of  the  FrAch  colonifts  fettled  in  Ca« 
nada  were  not  always  anfwerable  to  the  climate  they 
inhabited.  Thofe  that  lived  in  the  country,  fpent  their 
winter  in  idlenefs,  gravely  fitting  by  their  fire  fide. 
When  the  return  of  fpring  called  ihem  out  to  the  in- 
difpenfable  labours  of  the  field,  they  ploughed  the 
ground  fuperficially  without  ever  manuring  it,  fowed  it 
carelefsly,  and  then  funk  again  into  their  former  indo- 
lence till  harveft  time.  The  people  were  too  proud  or 
too  lazy  to  work  for  hire,fo  that  every  family  was  obliged 
to  gather  in  their  own  crops ;  and  nothing  was  to  he 
fcen  of  that  fprightly  joy,  which  on  a  fine  fummer's  day 
enlivens  the  reapers,  whilft  they  are  gathering  in  their 
rich  harveft.  Thofe  of  the  Canadians  never  went  be- 
yond a  fmall  parcel  of  corn  of  each  kind,  a  little  hay  and 
tobacco,  a  few  cyder-apples,  cabbage  and  onions.  This 
was  the  whole  produce  of  a  plantation  in  that  country. 

This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owing  to  feverai 
caufes.     The  exceffive  cold  in  winter,  which  froze  up 
the  rivers,  in  a  manner  locked  up  and  benumbed  the  fa* 
cultiesof  meot    They  contraded  fuch  a  habit  of  idle- 
nefs 
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BOOK  ncfs  during  the  continuance  of  the  fcvcrc  weather,  for 
eight  months  fucceflively,  that  labour  appeared  an  in- 
tolerable hardfliip*  even  in  the  fined  weather.  The 
numerous  feilivals  of  their  religion  were  another  hin- 
drance to  their  indufiry.  Men  are  ready  enough  to 
pradife  that  kind  of  devotion  which  exempts  them  from 
labour.  Laftiyt  their  paflion  for  arms,  which  had  been 
pnrpofely  encouraged  amongft  courageous  and  daring 
Savages,  made  them  defpife  the  labours  of  hu(ban* 
dry,  however  they  were  indebted  to  it  for  their  daily- 
bread.  Their  minds  were  fo  entirely  ablbrbed  in  military 
glory,  that  they  were  fond  of  nothing  but  war>  though 
they  engaged  in  it  without  pay. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  efpecially  of  the  capi- 
tal, lived  both  in  winter  and  fummer^  in  a  conftant 
round  of  dtflipation.    They  were  alike  infenfible  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  the  pleafures  of  imagination  ; 
they  had  no  taile  for  arts  or  fciences,  for  reading  or  in« 
flrudion.  Their  only  paflion  was  amufement,  and  per- 
fons  of  all  ages  were  fond  of  dancing  at  aflemblies. 
This  way  of  life  confiderably  increafed  the  influence  of 
the  ladies,  who  were  poflefled  of  every  altraSion,  ex* 
cept  thofe  foft  emotions  of  the  foul,  which  alone  con* 
ftttute  the  merit  and  the  charm  of  beauty.    Lively, 
gay,  coquets,  and  addiSed  to  gallantryi  they  were  more 
gratified  with  infpiring  than  feeling  the  tender  pafiions. 
In  both  fexes  might  be  obferved  a  greater  degree  of 
devotion  than  virtue,  more  religion  than  probity,  a  hich«> 
er  fenfe  of  honour  tjian  of  real  honefty.     Superftition 
took  place  of  morality,  as  it  does  whenever  men  are 
taught  to  believe  that  ceremonies  will  compeiifate  for 
good  works)  and  that  crimes  are   expiated  by  pray- 
ers. 

IDLENESS)  prejudice  and  levity  would  never  have 
attained  fuch  an  afcendant  in  Canada^  had  the  govern- 
ment been  careful  to  employ  the  minds  of  the  people 

upon 
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upon  Tolid  and  profitable  obje£ts.    But  all  the  colonifts  BOOK 

were  required  to  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  a  mere 

military  authority.     They  were  unacquainted  with  the 

flow  and  fiire  procefs  of  the  laws.     The  will  of  the 

chief,  or   of  his  delegates,  was  an  oracle»  which  they 

were  not  even  at  liberty  to  interpret,  an  awful  decree, 

to  which  they  were  to  fubmit  without  examination.  De« 

lays*  reprefentationsy  excufes  of  honour^  were  fo  many 

crimes  in  the  eyes  of  a  defpotic  ruler,  who  had  ufurped 

a  power  of  puniihing  or  abfolving  by  his  bare  word.  He 

held  in  his  own  hands  all  favours  and  penalties^  rewards 

and  puni(hments ;  the  right  of  imprifoning  without  the 

ihadow  of  a  crime,  and  the  fttll  more  formidable  right 

o£  inforcing  a  reverence  for  his  decrees  as  fo  many  a6b 

of  juftice,  though  they  were  but  the  irregular  fallies  of 

his  own  caprice* 

Ik  early  times,  this  unlimited  power  was  not  confined 
to  matters  relative  to  military  difcipline  and  political 
adminiftration,  but  was  extended  even  to' civil  juKf- 
didion.  The  governor  decided  arbitrarily  and  with- 
out  appeal  upon  all  differences  arifing  between  the  co- 
lonifts. Thefe  contcfts  were  fortunately  very  rare,  in  ± 
country  where  all  things  were  almpft,  as  it  were.  In 
coinmon.  This  dangerous  authority  (V^fifted  till  1663, 
at  which  period  a  tribunal  was  ereded  in  the  capital*, 
Eor  the  definitive  trial  of  all  caufes  depending  through^ 
out  the  colony*  The  cuftom  of  Paris»  modified  fuita- 
biy  to  local  combinations,  formed  the  code  of  their 
laws. 

This  code  was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured  by  a  mix- 
tiire  of  revenue  laws.  The  Comptroller  of  the  finan- 
ces in  Canada,  only  exafied  a  few  fines  of  alienation ;  a 
trifling  contribution  from  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  towards  keeping  up  the  fortifications  ;  and 
fome  duties  upon  all  goods  imported  and  exported,whicb, 

indeed^ 
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BOOK  indeed,  were  too  high.    In  1 747,  till  theTe  fevefal  arti^ 
^L^  1  ^^^  brought  no  more  than  z6o,2QO  livrea  (1  i^S^j/- 15^^-) 
into  the  treafury. 

The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  the  gDvernment,  nor 
did  they  enjoy  an  entire  exemption.  A  great  miftake 
was  made  at  the  firft  fettling  of  the  colony,  in  granting 
to  officers  and' gentlemen  a  piece  of  land,  from  two  to 
four  leagues  in  front,  and*  unlimited  in  breadth.  Thefe 
great  proprietors,  who  were  men  of  moderate  fortunes^ 
and  unflcilled  in  agriculture,  were  unable  to  manage 
fuch  vaft  eftates,  and  were,  therefore,  under  a  neceffity 
of  making  over  their  lands  to  foldiers  And  planters  upon 
condition  they  (hould  pay  them  a  kind  of  ground-rent 
fMT  homage  for  ever.  This  was"  introducing  into  Aroe-* 
rica  fomething  very  like  the  feudal  govemmenty  which 
was  fo  long  fatal  in  Europe.  The  lord  ceded  ninety 
acres  to  each  of  his  vaflals,  who  on  tbmr  part  engaged 
to  work  in  his  mill,  to  pay  him  annually  One  or  two  fola 
per  acre,  and  a  bulh^l  and  a  half  of  corn  for  the  entire 
grant.  This  tax,  though  but  a  fmallone,  maintained  a 
great  number  of  idle  people,  at  the  expence  df  the  only 
dafs  with  which  a  colony  ought  to  have  beet'  peopled. 
The.  true  inhabitants,  the  laborious  men,  found  the 
burthen  of  maintaining  an  annuitant  nobility  incrcafed^ 
by  the  additional  exadions  of  the  clergy*  In  1667, 
tithes  were  impofed.  They  were,  indeed,  reduced 
to  a  twenty-iixth  part  of  the  crops,  notwithfiaoding 
the  clamours  of  that  rapacious  body ;  but  ftiU  this  wai 
an  oppreflion,  in  a  country  where  the  clergy  had  a  pro« 
perty  allotted  them,  which  was  fuf&cient  for  their 
maintenance. 

So  many  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  agricuU 
ture,  difabled  the  colony  to  pay  for  the  oecefTaries  that 
came  from  the  mother  country.  The  French  miniftry 
,were  at  laft  (0  fully  convinced  of  this  trutb,  that  after 

having 
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having  always  oMtinatdy  oppofed  the  eftaUtflunent  of  BO  OK 
manufadories  in  America,  they  thought  it  their  in-  ^  J^l 
terefi  even  to  promote  them  in  1 7o6«  But  tbefe  too 
tardy  encouragements  had  very  Ultle  effed,  and  the 
united  indufiry  of  the  coloniils  could  never  produce 
more  than  a  few  coarfe  linens,  and  fome  very  bad 
woollen  fluffs. 

The  fiiheries  were  not  much  more  inviting  than  the 
manufafiories*  The  x>nly  one  that  could  be  an  objed 
€^  exportation^  was  that  of  the  feal.  This  animal  has 
been  ranked  in  the  chfs  of  fifli,  notwithftanding  be  is  not 
deprived  of  voice,  is  always  whelped  on  land>  and  lives 
more  on  dry  ground  than  in  the  watef.  His  head  is  Tome- 
ivbat  like  that  of  a  mafiiff.HB  hi|s  four  paws  which  ar^ 
very  (hort)efpecially  the  hinder^  which  ferve  him  rather 
to  crawl  than  to  widk  upon.  Th^y  are  (haped  like  fins, 
but  the  fore  feet  have  claws.  His  &in  is  hard,  and 
covered  with  (hort  hair.  He  is  bom  white,  but  turns 
Tandy  or  black,  as  he  grows  op.  Sometimes  he  is  of 
all  the  three  colours. 

There  are  two  diftinft  forts  of  fcals.  The  larger 
wiU  fometimes  weigh  not  Icfs  than  two  thoufand 
weight,  and  feem  to  have  a  (harper  fnout  than  the 
others.  The  fmaU  ones,  whole  &in  is  commonly  mot- 
tled^  are  bn&er»  and  more  dex^ri^us  at  extrkating  them- 
(elves  out  of  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for  them.  The 
Indians  have  the  art  of  taming  them  fo  far  as  to  make 
them  follow  them. 

It  is  upon  the  rocks  that  they  couple,  and  that  the 
dams  lay  their  young,  and  fometimes  upon  the  ice. 
They  commonly  bear  two>  and  they  often  fucklc  them 
in  the  water,  but  more  frequently  on  land.  When  they 
want  to  teach. them  to  fwim>  it  is  faid  they  carry  them 
upon  their  back$>drop  them  now  and  then  into  the  wa- 
ter^ then  take  them  up  again,  and  proceed  in  this  man* 

ner 
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B  O  O  R  ner  till  they  are  ftrong  cnoagh  to  fwim  of  tbemfelveSp 
^^'  Moft  little  birds  flutter  aboat  from  fpray  to  ffJray,  be- 
fore they  venture  to  fly  abroad  }  the  eagle  carries  her 
young,  to  train  them  op  to  encounter  the  boiderous 
winds;  iti&  not  therefore  furprifing^that  the  feal  born 
on  latidyihould  exercife  her  little  ones  in  living  on 
water. 

The  manner  of  fifliing  for  thefe  amphibious  aniitlals 
is  very  fimple.  Their  cuftom  is,  when  they  are  out  at 
fea,  to  enter  into  the  creeks  with  the  tide.  As  foon  as 
fome  place  is  difcovered  where  they  refert  in  fhoals, 
they  furround  it  with  nets  and  ftakes,only  taking  care  to 
leave  a  little  opening  for  them  to  get  in.  At  high  wa- 
ter this  opening  is  (lopped  up,  and  when  the  tide  is  gone 
down,  the  prey  remains  on  dry  ground,when  there  is  no- 
thing more  to  done  but  to  knock  them  in  the  head.  Some- 
tiroes  the  fifhermeo  get  into  a  canoe,  and  follow  them 
to  their  lurking  places,  where  they  fire  upon  them  the 
moment  they  put  their  heads  out  of  the  water  to  take  in 
air.  If  they  are  only  wounded,  they  are  eafily  caught  j 
if  they  are  killed,  they  finli  diredly,  but  are  brought 
out  by  great  dogs,  that  are  trained  to  dive  for  them  fe.- 
ven  or  eight  fathom  under  water. 

The  (kin  of  the  feal  was  formerly  ufed  for  muffs, 
but  afterwards  to  cover  trunks,  and  to  make  (hoes  and 
boots.  When  it  is  well  tanned,  the  grain  is  not  unlike 
that  of  morocco  leather.  If  on  the  one  hand  it  is  not 
quite  fo  fine,  on  the  other,  it  keeps  longer. 

The  flefliof  the  feal  is  generally  allowed  to  be  good, 
but  it  turns  to  better  account  if  it  is  boiled  down  tooiL 
For  this  purpofe,  it  is  fufficient  to  fet  it  on  the  fire  in  a 
copper  or  earthen  veffcl.  Frequently  nothing  more  Is 
done  than  to  fpread  the  fat  upon  large  fquares  made  of 
boards,  where  it  melts  of  itfelf,  and  the  oil  runs  off 
through  an  opening  made  for  that  purpofe.    It  keeps 

clear 
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» 

clear  for  a  long  time,  has  no  bad  fmell,   and  does  not  BOOK 
gyfacr  drofs.     It  is  ufed  JPor  burning,  ^nd  for  drefling 
ofjeathcr. 

FivB  or  iiz:  fmall  (hips  were  fitted  out  yearly  from 
Canada  for  the  feal  fii^ery  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Law- 
rence,  and  one  or  tw^  of  lefler  burden  for  the  Ca- 
ribbee  iflands.  They  received  from  the  iflands  nine  or 
ten  veflels  laden  with  rum,  molafles,  coffee  and  fugar  ; 
and  from  France  about  thirty  (hips,  whofe  lading  to- 
gether might  amount  to  nine  thoufand  tons. 

In  the  interval  between  the  tWo  lad  wars,  Which  waft 
the  moft  flourifliing  period  of  the  colony,  the  exports 
did  not  exceed  i,20o,ooo  livres  (5a>5C)o/.)  in  furs, 
800,000  (sSjOOoA)  in  beaver,  250,000  (10,937/.  10/.) 
in  feal  oil,  the  fame  in  flour  and  peas,  and  150,000 
livres  (6,562/.  lO/.)  in  wood  of  all  kinds.  Thefefeveral 
articles  put  together,  amounted  to  no  more  a  year  than 
2,650,000  livres  ^115,937/.  lO/.)  a  fum  infufEcient  to 
pay  for  the  commodities  they  draw  from  the  mother 
country,  but  the  deficiency  is  made  good  by  Government- 

When  the  French  were  in  pofieffion  of  Canada,  they 
had  very  little  money.  The  little  that  was  brought  in 
from  time  to  time  by  the  new  fettlers,  did  not  ftay 
long  in  the  country,  for  the  neceflities  of  the  colony 
fent  it  away  again.  This  was  a  gteat  obftacle  to  the 
progrefs  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  1670,  the 
court  of  Verfaillea  coined  a  particular  fort  of  money 
for  the  ufe  of  the  French  fettlements  in  America, 
and  fet  a  nominal  value  upon  it,  a  fourth,  part  above 
the  value  of  the  current  coin  of  the  mother  country. 
But  this  expedient  was  not  produfiive  of  theadvan* 
tages  that  were  expeded,  ^t  leaft  with  regard  to  New 
France.  They  therefore^  contrived  to  fubftitue  paper 
currency  for  metal,  for  the  payment  of  the  troopSj  and 
other  expences  of  government.    This  cpntiAned  till 

K  the 
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B  t)  O  fc  th«  year  1713,  when  they  were  no  longer  trvtt  to  the 
^''  engagements  they  hud  entered  into  with  the  adm^niftrs* 
tors  of  the  colony.  The  bills  of  exchange  they  dre^ 
upon  the  tre«fttry  of  the  mother  country  were  not  ho* 
mniredf  and  from  that  lime  fell  into  dUcredit.  They 
vrtrt  at  Uft  paid  off  in  1 720,  but  with  the  lofs  ftf  five* 
erghtta. 

ThU  event  occafioned  the  ufe  of  money  to  be  refumed 
in  Canada ;  but  this  expedient  Iftfted  only  two  years* 
The  Biecchants  found  it  troublefome,  chargeable  and 
hazardous  to  fend  money  to  France^  as  did  all  the 
colonies  who  had  any  remittances  to  make;  fo  that 
they  were  the  firft  to  foliclt  the  re-e(labli(hment  of 
paper  currency.  This  money  conniled  of  cards,  on 
which  were  fiamped  the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre, 
and  ihey  werefigned  by  the  governor,  the  intendant  and 
tlie  comptroller.  They  were  of  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber (i/.  IS.)  twelve,  fio/.  6d.)  fix,  (5/.  3^.)  and  three 
livfes  ;  (2/.  id,  i)  and  of  thirty,  (i/,  3J.  three  far- 
tTiings.)  fifteen,  (jd.  7-8tlis.)  and  feven  fols  and  a  half, 
(3d.  three  fiirthings.)  The  value  of  the  whole  number 
that  was  ifiade  out,  did  not  exceed  a  'miHion  of  livres. 
(•43-,75o7.)  When  this  fum  was  not  fnflrcient  for  the 
demands  of  the  public,  the  deficiency  wd^  made  up  by 
wders  figned  only  by  the  intendant.  This  was  the  firft 
grievance;  but  another  and  more  fcandatoiis  foon  M^ 
lowed,  by  rendermg  their  number  unftmited;  The  fmalU 
eft  were  of  twenty  fiofe,  (t  orf.  halfpenny.)  and  the  higheft 
rf  ^tt  hfundred  Ime^,  (4/.  p.^d.)  Thefe  different  pa- 
pertcircubtfed  through  the  cdlony,  and  fapplied  the  want 
of  caih  tmtll  t^  month  of  O&ober.  This  was  the 
lawft  fcafen  for  fltips  to  depart  from  Canada,  xvhen 
all  this  paper-currency  was  turned  intobllls  of  exchange 
payable  in  France  by  the  government,  w}iich  was  fop- 
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pofed  to  have  made  ufe  of  the  VAiye.  But  they  Vfae  fo  B  O  O  K 
mtikiplied  by  the  year  1754»  that  the  Royal  trearury 
CDuid  no  longer  anfwer  foch  large  demands,  and  ivas 
obliged  to  protrad  their  pay  meat.  An  unfortunate  war 
that  broke  cot  two  year's  after,  fo  increafed  their  num* 
ber,  that  at  laft  they  were  prohibited.  Thi&  prefently 
raifed  the  price' of  all  conunodities  to  an  immoderate 
degree ;  cm  account  of  the  enor naous  expences  of  thd 
war,  and  as  government  was  the  great  confumer,  the  dp* 
fitiency  occafioned  by  it>  was  to  be  made  good  hy  b«r^ 
as  well  as"^  the  creidit  of  the  difearded  bilb.  In  f  7$9i 
the  miniftry  were  obliged  to  ftop  payment  of  the  Catia^ 
da  bills,  till  their  origin  and  their  real  value  could  be 
traced.     They  amounted  to  an  alarming  number.  : 

The  annual  expences  of  government  for  Canadaji 
which  in  1729  did  not  exceed  400^000  livres,  (i  7,500?.) 
and  before  1749  "^^cr  exceeded  i>706,ooo,  (74,375/.) 
were  moft  unlimited  after  that  period.  The  yeiar 
1750  it  came  to  2,100,090  ;  (91,875/.)  the  year  1750 
2>7O0,cx)O  ;  (118,125/.)  the  year  1752,  4i09o,ooq; 
(178,937/.  10/.)  thcycar  1753,  5,300,000 ;  (^31,8^75/.) 
the  yiear  1754,  4,450,000;  (194,687/.  10/.)  rh^ 
year  1755,.  $,.ioo,qoo.;  (266,875/.)  the  year  .Y756,* 
11,300,000;  (494»37S^-)  th«  year  .1757,  19,^50,000 j 
(842,ifi7/.)  the  year  1758,  27,900,000;  (1,220,625/.) 
the  year  1759,  26,000,000;  (1,137,500/.)  the  firft 
cSght  months  of  the  year  1 760,.  13,500,000.  (590,625/.) 
Of  thefe  prodigious  fums,  ninety  millions  (3,500,300/.) 
were  owing  at  the  peace. 

THis'difhoneft  debt  was  trsiced  up  to  its  ori^n,  and 
the  enormities  that  had  given  rife  to  it  were  inquired 
into,  as  fat  as  the  diftance  of  time  and  place  wbuM  al- 
low. The  greateft  delinquents,  who  were  become  fo 
in  cpnfei^uence  of  the  unlimited  power  and  credit  given 

Ka  them 
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BOOK  them  by  the  government,  were  by  law  cdtYdemned  to 
'}^'_  .  make  confidcrablc  reftitutions,  but  ftill  too  moderate. 
The  claims  of  private  crcdttors  were  all  difcufled. 
Fortunately  for  them  and  for  the  nation^  rbenniniilry 
intruiled  with  this  important  and  neceflary  buikiefs,  was 
compofed  of  men  of  known  integrity,  who  were  not 
to  beintimidatcd  by  the  threats  of  power,  nor  bribed  by 
the  mod  advantageous  offers ;  who  could  not  be  impofed 
upon  by  artifice,  or  wearied  out*  by  difEcuIties*  By 
fteadily  and  impartiaUy  holding  an  even  balance  be- 
tween the  intered  of  the  public  and  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidualsf  they  reduced  the  fum  total  of  the  debts  to 
thirty-eight  millions.  (1,662,000/.) 

Advanta*  pRANCEwas  alone  to  blame  thatCanada  was  not  worrk 
Mi  which  the  immenfe  fums  that  were  beftowed  upon  her.  It  had 
mSfha^^  appeared  that  this  vaft  region  "was  every- 

derived       where  capable  oiF  yielding  prodigious  crops,   yet  no 
*^  ^E  -  tnoreVas  cultivated  than  what  was  barely  fufficient  for 
ft)rt*which  the.  fuftenance  of  its   inhabitants.     With    moderate 
have  dc-     |abour  they  might,  have  raifcd  corn  fufficient  to  fupply 
Sf  iSemr  all 'the   American    ifl^tids,    and   even  fome  parts  of 
Europe.    It  is  well  known  that  in  1 751,  the  colony 
fent  over  two  cargoes  of  wheat  to  Marfeilles,  which 
proved  very  good,   and   fold  well.     This    exporta- 
tion ought  to  have  been  encouraged,  the  more  as  the 
crops  are  liable  but  to  few  accidents  in  that  country,, 
where  the  corn  is  fo.wn  in  May^   and   gathered  in. 
before  the  end  of  Augiift.  , 

If  hufbandry  bad  been  encouraged  and  extended^' 
the  breed  of  caftje  would  have  been  iccreafed.  .  They 
have  fo  muc(i  pafiure  ground,  and  fuch  plenty  or  a- 
corns,  that  the  colonies  might  eafily  have  bred  oxen 
and  hogs,  fufficient  to  fupply  the  French  iflands  with 
beef  and  pork,  without  having  recourfe  to  Ireland.: 

Poffibly, 
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Poflibly^  they  might  in  time  hnve  increafed  fo  muth  Jl  O  O  K 
as  to  be  able  to  vidual  the  ihips  of  the  mother  country. 

Their  flieep  would  have  been  no  lefs  advantageous 
to  France.     They  were  eafily  bred  in  Canada,  where 
the  dams  commonly  bear  twins ;  and  if  they  did  not 
multiply  fafter,  it  was  owing  to  the  ewes  being  left 
with  the  ram  at  all  feafons ;  which  occafioned  their 
bringing  forth  their  young  in  February,  a  feafon  fo  un- 
favourable^  thai  in  order  to  preferve  them*  they  were 
obliged  tO'feed  the  dams  with  corn,  this  at  length  be- 
came fo  expenfivc  as  to  difcourage  the  undertaking ;' 
but  this  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  law  to  oblige 
all  farmers  to  keep  the  ram  feparate  from  the  ewes 
from  September  tq  February*    The  lambs  dropped  in 
May  would  have  been  reared  without  any  expence  or 
hazard,  Jind  in  a  (hort  time  the  colony  would  have 
been  covered  with  very  numerous  flocKs.     Their  wool^ 
which  is  known  to  be  very  fine  and  good,  would  have 
fupplied  the  manufactures  of  Frances  inAead  of  that 
which  they  iniport  from  Andaluiia  and  Caftile.    Th^ 
fiate  would  have  been  enriched  by  this  valuable  com^^ 
modity  ;  and  in  return)  the  colony  wpuld  have  received 
a  thoufand  new  and  defirable  articles  from  the  mother 
country. 

The  plant  called  Gin-feng  would  have  been  a  great 
acquifition  to  both.  This  cordial  and  great  re(lorat4ve, 
is  much  efteemed  by  the  Chiaefe  who  procure  it, 
from  theCorea,  or  from  T>irtary,  where  it  il  fold  at 
its  weight  in  g^ld  ;  in  the  year  1 720^  the  Jefuit  Lafi- 
^au 9 found  it  in  the  forefts  of  Canada,  where  it  was  very 
common*  It  was  foon  carried  to  Canton,  where  it  was 
much  edeemed,  and  fold  at  an  extravagant  price. 
The  Gin-feng,  which  at  firft  fold  at  Quebec  for  thirty 
or  forty  fols  (about  is,  6d.  on  an  average.)  a  pound, 
immediately  rofe  to  twenty-five  livres.  {li  is,  loJ, 
halfpenny'.)    In  175 1,    the  Canadians  exported  thU 

K3  plant 
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BOOK  flttnt  to  thevahieof  500,000  livrcs.  (21*875/.)  There 
^J;^_j  Wis  fach  a  demaiKl  for  it,  that  they  were  tempted  to 
gather  in  May  what  ought  not  to  have  been  fathered 
till  September,  and  to  4ry  in  the  oven  what  fhouJd  have 
heeti  dried  gradually  in  thf  fliade.  Thi6.f|>oiled  the  fate 
Df  the  Gin*feng  of  Canada  in  the  only  country  in  th^ 
World  where  it  could  find  a  market  j-aml  (he.cotony 
were  feverely  puniflied  for  their  exceffive  rapacioufoers> 
hy  the  total  lofs  of  a  branch  of  comnierce^  which,  if 
•but  rightly  manag^di  might  have  proved  a  fource  of 
ppulence. 

ANotHKR  and  a  ftirer  fource  for  the  encouragement 
vf  induftry,  was  the  working  of  the  iron  mh)es  which 
abound  in  thofe  parts.     The  only  one  that  has  ever 
attra^ed  the  notice  of  the  Europeans,  lies   near  the 
town  of  the  Trois  Rivieres,    It  was  difcovered  near  th^ 
furface  of  the  earth ;  there  are  nt>  mines  that  yield 
more,  and  the  beft  in  Spain  are  not  fupertor  to  it  fot 
the  pKablencfs  of  the  metat  A  fmith  froth  Europe,  who 
came  thither  in  1 759',  '^atly  improved  the  working 
bf  this  mine,  which  till  then  had  been  but  unlkilfuUy 
managed.     From  that  time  no  other  iron  was  ufed  in 
the  colony.     They  even  exported  fome  famples ;  but 
France  would  not  be  convinced  that  this  iron  was  th<^ 
beft  for  fire-arms^   The  d^ga  of  ufing  this  iron  would 
have  been  very  favourable  to  the  projeft  which,  aitct 
^uch  irreiblution  had  at  laft  been  adopted^  of  formng 
a  marine  eftabiiftment  in  Canada. 

The  firft  Europeans  lybo  landed  in  that  vaft  regi- 
on, found  it  covered  with  forefts.  The  principal 
trees  were  oaks  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  pines  of 
all  fizes.  This  timber  might  have  been  conveyed 
down  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  other  rivers 
that  difcharge  into  it.    By  an  unaccountable  fatality, 

all  thpfe  treafures  were  o\'eTlopked  or  dclpifed*    At  hd 

-  the 
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the  cQurt  of  V^rfaiU^s  thought  proper  to  attend  to  them,  B  Q^O  K 
They  gsive  orders  for  eroding  docks  at  Qjjebec  for 
building  men  of  war,    but  unfortunately  trufted  the 
^ufinefs  to  agents,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  their 
own  private  intereft. 

Thi:  timber  (hould  have  been  fcUed  upon  the  hills^ 
where,  the  cold-  rfir  hardens  the  wood  by  contrading  iti 
(ibpea  ;  whereas  it  was  <;onftantly  brotight  from  marfliy 
grounds,  and  from  the   banks  of  rivers,   where  tjie 
moifture  gives  it  a  looicr. texture,  4ind  makes  it  too 
rich.     Infiead  of  conveying  it  in  barges,  they  floated 
it  down  in  rafts  to  the  place  of  diftination,  wher« 
being  negleded  jand  left  id  the  water,   it  gathered  a 
toad  of  mofs  that  rotted  it.    It  ought  to  have  been  put 
u^d^r  (beds  as  foon  as  landed,  but  it  was  left  ezpofedlQ 
Ibe  fun  in  fummcr,  to  the  fpows  in  winter,  and  to  the 
mn$  in  fpring  and  autumn.  Hence  it  wascony^yed  ista 
the  dock  yards*  where  it  again  wai  expofed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  feafons  for  two  or  three  y^ars  more. 
Negligence  or  di&onefty  enhanced  the  pricQ  of  every 
article  to  fuch  a. degree,  that  they  brought  th«ir  fa^lp, 
rentes,  pitch  and  tar  from  Europe,  into  a  country  whichji 
with  a  little  induftry,  might  have  fgppled  the  wboU 
kingdom  of  France  with  all  tbcfe  mat^rialp.  Thisi  bad 
roanagcraent  bad  totally  brought  the  wood  of  Canada 
into  difrepute,    and  effcaually  ruined  the  refourcea 
which  that  country  affordsd  for  the  navy- 

Th£  colony  furniflied  the  mother  country  with  an 
ar^e  for  her  manufaSurcs,  in  which  they  couJd  Pot 
be  rivalied  by  aey  other  ftate,  which  was  the 
fur  ef  the  beaver.  This  commodity  at  firft  w^s  fub- 
jeaed  to  the  burden  and'reftraints  of  a  monopoly.  The 
India  company  could  not  but  make  an  iU  ufe  of  their  pri- 
vilcge,  and  they  really  did  fo.  What  they  bought  of  the 
Indiaaa  W3»  cbicfiy  paid  fur  m  Eflgliib  fcarlet  cloths, 

K  4  which 
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BOOK  which  thofepeoplewereveryfond  of  appearing  in*  But 
W.       as  the  Indians  could  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent, 
more  of  their  beaver  (kins  in  the  Engliih  fettlements 
than  the  company  chofe  to  give»  they  carried  thith^ 
all  they  could  conceal  from  the  fearch  of  the  com* 
pany's  agents,  and  exchanged  them  for  Englifh  cloth 
and  India  calico.     Thus  did  France,  by   the  aV^fe  of 
an  inftitution  which  (he  was  by  no  means  obliged  to 
fupport»  lofe  the  double  advantage  of  furniihing  ma« 
terials  for  fome  ot  her  own  manufadures,  and  of  A^cu- 
ring  a  market  for  the  produce  of  fome  others.     She 
vras  equally  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  facility  of  efta^ 
bliihing  a  whale  fifliery  in  Canada, 

The  chief  fources  of  this  fifliery  are  Davis's  Streigbts 
and  Greenland.    Fifty  fliips  came  every  year  into  the 
former  of  thefe  latitudes*  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  into 
the  latter.    The  Dutch  are  concerned  for '  more  than 
three  fourths  of  them.    The  reft  were  fitted  out  from 
Bremen,  Hamburgh  and  England.    It  is  computed  that 
the  whole  expence  of  fitting  out  200  fliips*  of  j$o  tons 
burden  upon  an  average*  mufl  amount  to  10*000,000 
livres.  (437*500/.)  The  ufual  produce  of  each  is  rated 
at  80,000  livres.  (S^SOo/.)  and  confequently  the  whole 
amount  of  the  fifliery  cannot  be  lefs  than  3,200,000  li-^ 
vres.  (140*000/.)  If  we  deduS  from  this  the  expence  of 
the  feamen  who  devote  themfelves  to  this  hard  aod  dan^i 
gerous  voyage*  very  little  remains  for  the  merchants 
concerned  in  this  trade. 

This  is  what  has  gradually  difgufted  the  Bifcayans^ 
who  were  the  firft  adventurers  in  the  undertaking. 
They  have  not  been  fucceeded  by  other  Frenchmen* 
infomuch  that  the  whole  fifliery  has  been  totally  thrown 
up  by  that  nation*  which  of  all  otherjs  made  the  great-r 
eft  confumption  of  blubber*  whalebone  and  Sperma-* 
^eti;    Msin^  propofals  have  been  made  for  refuming  it 
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in  Canada,  as  there  was  the  finefl  profped  of  efta.  BOOK 
biifliing  it  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  attended  with  »  J'* 
iefs  danger  and  kfs  expence  than  in  Davis's  Streights 
or  at  Greenland.  It  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  this  colony, 
that  the  heft  fchemes  refpeSing  it  have  never  been 
brought  to  perfedion ;  and  in  particular  this,  of  a  whale 
fifhery,  which  would  have  more  particularly  rouze4 
the  adivity  of  the  colonillsy  and  proved  an  excellent 
nurfery  for  feamen»  never  met  with  the  countepanc^ 
of  government. 

The  fame  rcmiffnefs  has  baffled  the  fchemc,  fo  often 
planned,  and  two  or  three  times  attempted,  of  B(h'w^ 
for  cod  on  both  fides  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Very 
poffibly  the  fuccefs  would  not  have  fully  anfwered  their 
ipxpedation,  as  the  $(h  is  but  indiiFerent,  and  pro- 
per beaches  are  wanting  to  dry  it  But  the  gulph  would 
Jiave  made  ample  amends  for  this  defed.  It  abounds 
with  cod,  which  might  have  been  carried  to  Newfound- 
land or  Louifbourg,  and  advantageoufly  bartered  for  the 
produdions  of  the  Carlbbee  iflands  and  European  corn- 
modities*  Every  thing  confpired  to  promote  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  fettlements  in  Canada,  if  they  had  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  perfons  intereftcd  in  them ; 
jbut  the  contrary  was  purfued,  which  occafioned  that 
inadion,  which  fuffered  them  to  languifh  in  the  fame 
}ow  condition  they  were  at  when  firfl:  attempted? 

It  muft  be  confeflTed,  fpme  difficulties  arofe  from  the 
yery  nature  of  the  clin^ate.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  js 
frozen  up  for  fix  months  in  the  year.  At  other  times  it 
is  not  navigable  by  night,  on  account  of  the  thick  fogs, 
f-apid  currents,  fand-banks,  and  concealed  rocks,  which 
make  it  even  dangerovis  by  day-light.  Thefe  obftrufti- 
i)ns  increafe  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  failing  is  quite  impraaicable,and  rowing  fo  difficult, 
tHt  from  the  Trois  Rivieres^  where  the  tide  ends,  the 

oar« 
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BOOK  oars  cannot  refift  the  violence  of  the  cwreot^  wtthoot 
]}^^^_,  the  ai&ftance  of  a  very  fair  wind,  and  then  only  in  the 
fpace  of  a  month  or  fix  weeks.  From  Mcmtreal  to  the 
Lake  Ontario,  travellers  meet  with  no  Ufs  than  fix  war 
Icr-falls,  which  oblige  them  to  unload  their  canoes,  and 
to  carry  them  and  their  ladbg  a  confidcrable  way  by 
land. 

Government  from  their  ignorance,  pnrfued  fuch 
meafures,  as  greatly  to  diftrefs  their  fubjeSs,  by  with- 
drawing their  attention  from  the  culture  of  the  foij.  For 
to  gain  the  advantage  over  the  EngU(h  in  the  fur  trade, 
they  ere&ed  three  and  thirty  forts,  at  a  great  diftance 
from  each  other.  The  building  and  viSualling  of  them 
diverted  the  Canadians  from  the  only  labours  that  ought 
to  have  employed  their  attention.  This  error  engaged 
them  in  an  arduous  and  perilous  undertaking* 

It  was  not  without  fome  uneafinefs  that  the  Indians 
faw  the  beginnings  of  thofe  fettleraents,  which  might 
endanger  their  liberty.  Their  fufpicions  induced  them 
to  take  up  arms,  fo  that  the  colony  was  feldon  free  from 
war.  Necefliiy  made  all  the  Canadians  foldiers.  Their 
manly  and  military  education  made  them  hardy,  and 
fearlefs  of  danger.  Juft  emerging  from  childhood, 
they  would  traverfe  a  vaft  continent  in  the  fummcr 
time  in  canoes,  and  in  winter  on  foot,  through  ice  and 
fnow.  As  they  had  nothing  but  their  gun  to  procure 
fubfiftence  with,  they  were  in  continual  danger  of  flarv- 
ing  5  but  they  were  under  no  apprehenfions  of  fear> 
not  even  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  favages^  who 
had  exerted  all  the  efforts  of  their  imagination  in  in* 
venting  tortures  for  their  enemies,  far  worfe  than  deaths 

The  fedentary  arts  of  peace,  and  the  fteady  labours 
of  agriculture,  had  no  attraSion  for  men  accuftpmed  to 
an  aSive  but  wandering  life.  The  court  which  forms 
poylea  of  the  fweets  or  tKe  utility  of  rural  life,  increafed 

the 
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the  averfion  which  the  Canadians  had  conceived  for  it,  3  O  O  K. 

•  IT 

by  beftowii^all  their  favours  and  honours  upon  milita*  ,  —  J-._f 
ry  adions  alone.  The  dtfiioQion  that  was  mod  lavifli* 
ingly  beftowed  was  that  of  nobilityy  which  was  attended 
wtlh  the  m<^  fatal  confequerces.  It  not  only  plunged  the 
Canadians  into,  idlenefst  but  aifo  infptred  them  with  an 
unfurmountable  turn  for  every  thing  that  was  fplendid, 
fo  that  the  wealth  which  ought  to  have  been  referved  for 
the  improvetnent  of  the  Und$>  was  laid  out  in  ornament, 
when  a  real  poverty  extfted,  concealed  under  the  trap- 
pings  of  deftruSive  luxury. 

Such  was  the  ftate  t)f  the  colony  in  1747,  when  La  di-Jgln  of 
GaUiToniere  was  appointed  governor.    He^vas  an  able,  *^*  ^"* 
refolute  and  aftive  commander  j  a  man  of  great  ileadi-  thdEne- 
sefs,  and  who  aSed  upon  found  prkicifles.  TheEnglifli  Ufliandthe 
wanted  to  extend  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia.  S'*"^^  *" 

C,  an  ana 

as  far  as  the  foulh  fide  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  He 
thought  this  an  unjuft  claim,  and  was  determined  to  con- 
fine them  within  the  ^eninfula,  which  he  apprehended 
to  be  the  limiisfettled  by  treaty.  Their  frequent  attempts 
of  incroaching  on  the  inland  |>arts,  particularly  towards 
tlieOhio,  or  Fair  river,  he  likewife  thought  unreafon- 
able.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains ought  to  be  the  boundary  of  their  pofleflions,  and 
'Was  fully  determined  they  (hould  not  pafs  them%  His 
iucceflbr,  who  was  appointed  whilft  he  was  collefling 
the  force  iieceflary  to  accomplifli  this  vaft  defign,  entered 
into  his  views  with  all  the  warmth  theydeftrved.  Anum- 
fcer  of  forts  were  immediately  erefted  on  all  fides,  to 
fupport  ihe  fyftem  which  the  court  had  adopted,  per- 
haps, without  forefeeing,  or,  perhaps,  without  fuffi'- 
ciently  attending  to  the  confequences. 

At  this  period  began  thofe  hoftilities  between  the 
Eogliih  tpd  the  French  in  Noctb  America^  which  werp 

rather 
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BOOK  rather  countenanced  than  openly  avowed  by  their  refpec- 
>^  L^^^  tive  mother  countries.  This  clandeftine  mode  of  car- 
rying on  war  was  perfeSly  agreeable  to  the  miniftry  at 
Verfailles>  as  it  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  reco- 
vering by  degreesj  and  as  it  were  in  filence,  what 
they  had  loft  by  treaties,  at  a  time  when  the  ene- 
my iiad  impofed  their  own  terms.  Thefe  repeated 
checks  at  laft  opened  the  eyes  of  Great-Britain,  and 
dtfclofed  the  political  fyfiem  of  her  rival.  George  II. 
thought  an  equivocal  fituation  was  inconfiftent  with  the 
fuperiority  of  his  maritime  forces.  His  flag  was  order- 
ed to  infult  the  French  flag  on  every  fea.  The  Erig- 
lifh  accordingly  took  or  difperfed  all  the  French  (hips 
they  met  with,  and  in  1758,  (leered  towards  Cape 
Breton. 

Conqueft        This  ifland>  the  key  of  Canda,  had  already  been  at« 

of  Cape     tacked  in  I745>  and  the  event  is  of  To  (ingular  a  nature, 

SwEnE-^   that  it  deferves  a  particular  detail.  The  plan  of  this  (irft 

|l(h.  invafion  was  laid  at  Bofton,  and  ^ew  England  bore  the 

expence  of  it^     A  merchant  named  Pepperel,  who  had 

ftirred  up,  encouraged  and  direded  the  enthufiafm  of  the 

colony,  was  intrufted  with  the  command  of  an  army  of 

6000  men,  which  had  been  levied  for  this  expedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  were  convoyed  by  a  fquadroo 
from  Jamaica,  yet  they  brought  thefirft  intelligence  to 
Cape  Breton  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  ifland ; 
though  the  advantage  of  a  furprize  fecured  their  Iand<- 
ing  without  oppofition ;  though  they  had  but  600 
regular  troops  to  encounter,  and  800  inhabitants  baftily 
armed,  yet  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking  was  pre- 
carious ;  for  what  great  exploits,  could  b^  expeded 
from  a  raw  militiai  hailily  aflembled^  who  had  never 
feen  a  fiege  or  faced  an  enemy,  and  were  to  a3  under 
the  guidance  of  fea-officers  only  ?  Thefe  unexperienced 
troops  (lood  in  need  of  the  afliftance  of  fome  fortunate 

incident 
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incident^  which  they  were  indeed  favoured  with  in  t  B  O  O  K 
very  fingular  manner.  ^ ^^ 

The  conftruQion  and  repairs  of  the  fortifications  had 
at  all  times  been  left  to  the  management  of  the  garrifoii 
of  Louifbourg.  The  foldiers  were  eagef  for  being  cm- 
ployed  in  thefe  worksy  which  they  confidered  not  only  as 
conducive  to  their  fafety,  but  a  means  of  procuring  a 
comfortable  fubfiftence.  When  they  found  thofe  who 
were  to  have  paid  them  appropriate  the  fruit  of  their 
labours  to  their  own  uk,  they  demanded  jufiice.  It  was 
denied  them»  and  they  determined  to  maintain  their 
right.  As  this  injuftice  had  been  fliared  between 
the  chief  perfons  of  the  colony  and  the  fubaltem  offi- 
cers, the  foldiers  could  obtain  no  redrefs.  Their  indig- 
nation againft  thefe  rapacious  extortioners  rofe  to  fuch  a 
height  that  they  defpifed  all  authority.  They  had  lived 
in  open  rebellion  for  (ix  months,  before  the  Englifh 
appeared  before  the  places 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  both 
parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe.  The  foldi- 
ers made  the  (iril  advances ;  but  their  commanders  mif- 
tnifted  a  generofity  of  which  they  themfelves  were  in- 
capable. If  thefe  mean  oppreflbrs  could  have  conceiv- 
ed it  poflible  that  the  foldiery  would  have  entertained 
fuch  elevated  notions,  as  to  facrifice  their  own  refent- 
m^nt  to  the  good  of.  their  country,  they  would  have 
taken  advantage  of- this  difpofition,  and  have  fallen  up« 
on  the  enemy  whilft  they  were  forming  their  camp  and 
beginning  to  open  their  trenches.  Beiiegers,  unac- 
quainted with  any  military  principle,  would  have  been 
difconcerted  by  regular  and  vigorous  attacks.  The  firfl: 
checks  might  have  been  fufficient  to  difcourage  them, 
and  to  make  them  relinquifli  the  undertaking.  But  it 
was  firmly  believed  that  the  folditrs  were  defirous  of 

fallying 
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*^f  ^  ^Hying  our,  only  that  they  might  btLre  an  op* 
J  porlunity  of  dcferting ;  and  their  own  officers  kept 
them  in  a  manner  prifoncrs,  till  a  defence  fo  ill-manag- 
ed had  reduced  them  to  the  neceflity  of  capitulating. 
The  whole  ifland  fhared  the  fate  of  Louifbourgi  it$ 
only  bulwark. 

This  valuable  pofleflion,  reftored  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle^  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Englifc  in  1 758.    On  the  2d  of  June,  a  fleet  of  twen- 
ty-three Ibips  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates,  carry- 
ing 16,000  veterans,  anchorc^l  in  Qabarus  bay,  within 
|ialf  a  league  of  Louifoourg.   As  it  yr^$  evident  that  it 
would  be  to  no  parpofe  to  land  at  a  gfcater  diftance, 
trom  the  imppffibUity  of  bringing  up  their  artillery 
and  othw  neceffaries  for  a  fiege,  this  the  garrilbn  were 
determined  to  render  as  imprafticaWe  as  pptfiblet  par-» 
ticulaily  near  the  town.    Thefe  pr^cauiiom  however 
well  executed,  the  befiegers  were  careful  to  evade,  and 
had  recourfe  to  a  flratagem,  for  they  extended  their 
line  fo  much,  that  no  one  part  feemcd  more  to  engage 
their  attention  than   another ;  when  on  a  fudden  and 

by  force  of  arms  they  made  good  their  landing  in  Cor^ 
iiioran  creek. 

This  place  was  weak  by  nature.  The  French  had 
fortified  It  with  a  good  parapet  planted  with  cannon. 
Behiiid  this  rampart  they  bad  ported  aooo  excellentfol- 
diers.and  fome  Indians,  In  front  they  had  ipade  fuch  a 
clofe  hedge  with  branches  of  trees  and  other  materials, 
as  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  penetrate,  even  if  it 
had  not  been  defended.  Tbis  kind  of  paUifade,  wbicb 
concealed  all  the  preparations  for  defence,-  i^ppeared  al 
a  diftance  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  verdant  plain. 

This  would  hav^preferved the  colony,  hjid  tbealfti}.. 
•jats  b^n  fuffered  to  have  landed,  and  to  adv^uoce  with 
confidence,  on  a  prefumption  that  they  had  but  few  ob- 
ftacles  to  furmount.    Then,  overpowered  at  once  by 

the 
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the  fire  of  the  artiliery  and  the  fmall  arms>  they  would  BOOK 
infallibly  have  perilhed  on  the  fhore»  or  in  the  hurry 
of  reimbarking ;  the  more  as  the  fea  was  juft  then  ve- 
ry much  agitated.      This  unexpeded  lofs  might  have 
interrupted  the  whole  projeft. 

But  all  the  precautions  of  prudence  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  French.  The  En- 
gli(h  had  fcafce  begun  to  move  towards  the  (hore,  when 
their  enemies  haftened  to  difcover  the  fnare  that  was 
hid  for  them.  By  the  brift  and  hafty  fire  that  was  le- 
Tefled  at  their  boats,  and  rfitl  more  by  the  premature 
removal  of  the  hedges  that  maflced  the  forces,  which 
it  was  fo  much  the  intereft  of  the  French  to  conceal, 
the  enemy  quickly  difcovered  the  danger  they  had  to 
eDgage  with.  They  immediately  fell  back,  but  could 
not  difcover  any  place  fo  promifing  for  the  pnrpofe  of  ef- 
fefting  their  landing,  as  a  rock  not  very  diftant,  which 
had  hitherto  been  deemed  inacccffible.  General  Wolfe, 
had  no  fooner  reimbarked  his  troops,  than  he  puflied 
for  the  fpot,  beckoning  to  Major  Scot  to  follow  him. 

This  officer  immediately  took  poffeffion  of  this  rock, 
nvith  his  men.  His  own  boat  which  came  up  firft,  fink-. 
ing  at  the  very  inftant  he  was  ftepping  out,  he  climbed  up 
alone.'  He  was  in  hopes  of  itieeting  with  a  number  of 
his  men  there,  who  had  been  fent  off  fome  hours  before, 
but  to  his  furprife  found  no  more  than  ten.  With  thefc 
few  he  defended  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  againft  the  fire 
often  Indians,  and  a  body  of  French,  who  killed  two  of 
liis  men,  and  morXaHy  wounded  three  more.  Notwiih- 
«andtDg  his  weaknefe,  he  flood  his  ground  under  cover 
of  a  thicket,  till  his  brave  countrymen,  regardlefs  of  the 
Tioifterous  waves  and  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  came  up 
to  him,  and  put  him  in  full  poffeffion  of  that  important 
poll,  the  only  one  that  could  fecure  their  landing. 

The  French,  as  foon  as  they  &w  that  the  enemy  had 
fccured  their  Iwding,  betook  tbemfelvw  to  the  only 

/  remaining 
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P  O  OK  remaining  refuge,  and  (but  themfelves  up  in  Louiibourg;^ 
*^*  .  The  fortifications  were  in  a  bad  condition,  for  the  fea 
fand»  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  ufe,  was  by 
no  means  fit  for  works  of  mafonry.  iThe  lining  ol 
the  fcveral  curtains  Were  entirely  crumbled  away. 
There  was  only  one  cafemate  and  a  fmall  magazine 
that  were  bomb  proof.  The  garrifon  which  was  to  de- 
fend the  place  confilled  only  of  2>900  men. 

N0TWITH8TAKDING  all  thefe  difadvantages^  the 
befieged  were  determined  to  make  an  obfiinate  refift^ 
ance.  While  they  were  efnployed  in  defending  them- 
felves  with  fp  much  firmnefs,  the  fuccours  they  expell- 
ed from  Canada  might  poflibly  arrive.  At  all  events  this 
was  a  means  of  preferving  that  great  colony,  from  all 
further  invafion  tor  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  It  is 
fcarce  credible  that  this  degree  of  refolution  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  courage  of  a  woman.  Madame  de  Dru- 
court  continually  upon  the  ramparts,  with  her  purfe 
in  her  hand  ;  and  firing  herfelf  three  guns  every  day# 
feemed  to  difpute  with  the  governor  her  hufband  the 
glory  of  his  office.  The  befieged  were  notdifmayed  at 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  feveral  fallies,  or  the  mafterly  ope- 
rations concerted  by  Admiral  Bofcawen  and  General 
Amherft.  It  was  but  at  the  eve  of  an  aflault,  which 
it  was  impoflible  to  fuftain,  that  they  conceived  any 
thoughts  of  furrendering.  They  made  an  honourable  ca- 
pitulation, and  the  conqueror  Ihewed  more  refpeSfor  his 
enemy  and  for  himfelf,  than  to  f\illy  his  glory  by  any  aft 
of  feverity  or  one  unbecoming  the  generofity  of  a  foldier. 

The  Eng-       Thz  conqueft  of  Cape  Breton  opened  the  way  into 
lifh  attack    Canada.     The  very  next  year  the  feat  of  war  was  re- 
Canada,      moved  thither;  or  rather  the  fcenes  of  bloodflied,  which 
had   long    exifted  in  that  immenfe  continent,    now 
greatly  encreafed,  by  the  following  proceediiigs. 

The  French,  fettled  in  thofe  parts,  had  carried  their 
ambitious  views  towards  the  north,  where  the  fineft  furs 

were 
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were  to  be  bad,  and  in  the  greateft  plenty.  When  this  BOOK 
vein  of  wealth  was  exhaufted,  or  yielded  lefs  than  it 
did  at  firft,  their  trade  turned  fouthward>  where  they 
direovered  the  Ohipj  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the 
Fair  river.  It  laid  open  the  natural  communication  be* 
twten  Canada  and  Louiiiana.  For  though  the  ihipt 
that  fail  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence, go  no  further  than 
Quebecy  the  navigation  is  carried  on  in  barges  up  to 
lake  Ontario^  which  is  only  parted  from  lake  Erie  by  a 
neck  of  land^  where  the  French  very  early  built  Fort 
Niagara.  It  is  on  this  fpot,  in  the  neighbourhpod  of 
lake  Erie^  that  the  fource  of  the  river  Ohio  is  founds 
which  waters  the  fineft  country  in  the  worlds  and  in* 
creafing  by  the  many  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  conveys 
its  waters  into  the  Miflifippi. 

Yet  the  French  made  no  ufe  of  this  magnificent  canal. 
1'he  trifling  intercourfe  that.fubfifled  between  the  two 
colonies  was  always  carried  on  by  the  northern  regions. 
The  new  way,  which  was  much  fliorter  and  eafier  than 
the  old,  firft  began  to  be  frequented  by  a  body  of  troops 
that  were  fent  over  to  Canada  in  1739,  tptflift  the  co- 
lony of  Louifiana,  which  was  in  open  war  with  the  In* 
dians.  After  this  expedition,  the  fouthern  road  was  again 
forgotten,  and  was  never  thought  of  till  the  year  1 753. 
At  that  period,  feveral  fmall  forts  were  ere3ed  along 
the  Ohio,  the  courfe  of  which  had  been  traced  for  four 
years  paft.  The  mod  confiderable  of  thefe  forts  took 
its  name  from  governor  Duquefne  who  had  built  iu 

The  Englifh  colonies  could  not  fee  without  concern 
French  fettlements  raifed  behind  them,  which  joined 
with  the  old  ones,  and  feemed  to  furround  them.  They 
Were  apprehenfive  led:  the  Apalachian  mountains,  which 
^ere  to  form  the  natural  boundaries  between  both  nati« 
ons,  (hould  not  prove  a  fufEcient  ^barrier  againft  the  at- 
tempts of  a  reftlcfs  and  warlike  neighbour.    Prompted 
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<  O  O  K  bj  thh  miftriift^  they  thtmMvce  ptiTed  thtfe  fanaus 
^''  moDfitains,  to  difpute  %he  pofleffioii  of  th«  Ohio  with 
the  rifal  nation.  This  firft  flcp  priyved  unfeccffsfot 
The  fcTcral  parties  that  weFe  fuceeffi«^l^  fcul  out,  were 
routed ;  ami  the  fom  wef«e  p«lied  dew^  as  faft  86  they 
built  them. 

To  put^an  end  to  theft  national  aflVoirts,  ^nd  revenge 
the  difgracc  tbcy  reflefted  on  the  mother-  country,  a  hrge 
body  of  troops,  was  fent  over  undtr  the  command  of 
General  Braddock.    In  the  fiimmer  of  t7S5*  sTs  this 
general  wa3  proceeding  to  attack  fort  Duquefne  with 
56  pieces  of  cannon  and  600  men,  he  was  ftirprizcd, 
within  four  leagues  of  the  phce,  by  250  Frenchmen 
and  65oIndians,when  he  and  his  army  were  cot  to  pieces. 
This  unaccountable  mifchance  put  a  ftop  to  the  march 
of  three  mmieroM  bocKes  that  were  advancing  to  fall 
upon  Canada.    Tlie  terror  oocafioned  by  thia  accidenty 
made  then^  haAen  back  to  t4ieir  quarters^  and  in  tho 
next  camfaigib  ail  ibetr  ifiotionfi  were  goided  by  the 
moft  timid  caution. 

Thje  Freiich  were  emboldened  by  this  perplexity,  and 
though  vtry  niuch  inferior  to  them,  ventured  to  appear 
before  Ofwego  in  Auguft  1 756.  It  was  originally  a  for- 
tified magazine  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onondago  on 
the  lake  Ontario.  It  flood  nearly  in  the  centre  dF  Ca- 
nada, in  fo  advantageous  a  fitaarion,  that  many  works 
Itad  from  time  to  titne  been  ercSed  there,  which  bad 
rendered  ft  one  of  the  capital' pofts  in  thofe  partsj  It  was: 
gVBxdeil  by  iSbo  aien,  wid»  ifli  pieof^  of  <mni|Qn-9  ^nd 
^at  plenty. of  flores.of  ail  kinis.  Thoii^  fo-  weH  fup* 
ported  it  furrendered.in  a  f^wdays  to^  the  briikaDd  Md' 
attacks  of  3000  men  who  wi^  laying  fvege  €q  it« 

"In  AuguTl  1757,  5500  Fi-ench  tfnd  iftdo  Indfaas 
niarchcd  lip  to  Fort  <3eor-ge,  frtuated  on  UkeSaofV*- 
ment,  which  was  juftlyconiidered  m  (he^lwark  of  the' 
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Engltfli  fettlenneots^  und  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  forces  B  O  O  Kr 
defttfied  agatnft  Caiiacia*     Nature  and  art  hadcooipircd  '  ' 

to  block  op  thejKf^ds,  kadieg  .to-  ibat  place^  atid  to 
make  all  accefs  impradicable.  Tbafe  advantagess  were 
further  fupported  by  fevieral  bodied  of  troops^  pljKcd  at 
proper  diftances  in  the  beft  pcffitioiMi  Yet  thefe  obfta-  • 
cles  were  furmounted  wi^i  fuch  prildciice  aod  iolrepi- 
dity,  as  would  have  beea  memorable  in  hiilory^faad  Ae 
fcene  of  adion  lain  hi  a  more  known  fpot  Th^  Frehob^* 
after  killing  or  difperfing  ali  the  fmall  pities.  t6ejjmt 
with>  arrived  before  the  place^  and,  forced  the  g^rrifdny 
confifting  of  2A$4  men>  to  capkuUte, 

This  freflidifaftcr  rouzed  the  Engjilb.  Their  fe- 
nerals  applied  themfelves  during  the  .winter  feafon  tatbq* 
training  up  of  their  men,  and  bringing  the  fcveral  troops, 
under  a  proper  difcipline..  They  made  them  exercif^ 
in  the  woods,  in  fighting  after  the  Indian  manner^  la, 
the  fpring,  the  army,  confiiling  of » 6300  regpl^rs  and 
13000  militia  belonging  to  the  colonies,  afTenabled  00 
the  ruins  of  Fort  George.  They  embarked  on  Lake 
Sacrament,  which  parted  the  colonies  of  both  nations, 
and  marched  up  to  Carillon,  diflant  but  four  leagues. 

That  fort,  which  had  been  but  lately  erefied  on 
the  breaking  out  of.  the  war,  was  extenGve  enougii  to 
ivithfiand  the  forces  that  were  marching  .  sq^inft  it^ 
'Xhey,  therefore,  quickly  formed  intrenchments  Mnder 
the  cannon  of  the  fort,  with  the  trunks  of  trees,  heaped 
up  one  upon  another,  andf  in  front. they  laid. Targe ^reea 
whofe  branches  being  cut  and  iharpened,;  anJTwered 
the  purpofe  of  chevaux  de  frife.  The  colour-^i  were 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  behind  whic|;i  lay 
3500  men. 

T«E  Eftgfifli  were  nt)t  dlfmayed  at  thefe  filxrmJdable 
appearances,  being  fully  determined  to  removie  tire  dlf- 
grace  of  their  former  mifcarr i«gts  in  a  country  where 
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^  ^i^^  the  profpcrity  of  their  trade  depended  on  the  fuccefsof 
their  arnu.    On  the  8th  of  July  I7^>  they  raflied 
upon  thefe  palUfades  with  the  wildeftfury.    Not  inti* 
midated  by  the  fire  of  the  French  from  the  top  of  the 
parapet^  againft  which  they  were  deftitnte  of  every  fort 
of  defence.    They  fell  in  heaps  upon  the  fpiked  (himps 
that  were  concealed  amongft  the  branches  of  the  trees^ 
isto  whk;h  they  had  ruflied^  from  their  eagernefs  in  the 
attack*    All  thefe  loflcs  only  ferved  but  to  increafe  their 
furious  violence.  It  continued  for  upwards  of  four  hours, 
and  coft  them  above  4000  of  their  brave  men  before 
they  would  give  up  this  rafli  and  defperate  undertaking.' 

Thet  were  equally  unfiiccefsful  in  leflTer  adions. 
They  did  not  infult  any  one  poft  without  meeting  with 
a  repulfe.  Every  party  they  fent  out  was  beaten,  and 
every  convoy  ihtercepted.  The  depth  of  winter,  which 
might  have  been  their  protedion,  was  tbe  very  fea* 
fon  in  which  the  Indians  and  Canadians  carried  fire  and 
fword  to  their  frontiers  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
English  colonies. 

'  All  thefe  difafters  were  owing  to  a  falfe  principle  of 
government.  The  Engltfli  miniftry  had  always  enter- 
tained a  notion  that  the  fuperiority  of  their  navy  was 
alone  fufficient  to  aflfert  their  dominion  in  America,  as 
it  afforded  a  ready  conveyance  for  fuccours,  and  could 
eafily  intercept  the  enemy's  forces. 

Thoxtqh  experience  had  (hewn  the  fallacy  of  thefe 
conceits,  the  miniftry  did  not  even  endeavour  to  dimi« 
nifli  the  lU'efFeas  of  them,  by  the  choice  of  their  gene- 
rals. Alitioft  all  thofe  who  were  employed  in  this  fer- 
vice  were 'deficient  either  in  point  of  abilities  or  adivity. 

The  armies  were  not  fuch  as  would  make  amends 
for  the  defers  of  their  commanders.  The  troops  indeed 
were  not  wanting  in  thsit  daring  fpirit  and  invincible 
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courage,  which  is  the  chtraderiflic  of  the  Engtifli  fol-  BOOK 
diers,  arifing  from  the  climate,  and  ftiU  more  from  the 
nature  of  their  government ;  but  thefe  national  accom* 
plifliments  were  counterbalanced  or  exttngutflied  by  the 
hardfliip^  they  underwent^tn  acountry  deftttute  of  all  the 
conveniences  that  Europe  affords.  As  to  the  militia  of 
the  colonies,  it  was  made  tip  of  peaceable  hufbandment 
who  were  not  inured  to  flaoghter,  like  moft  of  the 
French  coionifts,  by  a  habit  of  bunting,  and  by  mi^ 
litary  ardoun 

To  thefe  difadvantages,  arifing  from  the  nature  of 
things,  were  added  others  altogether  owing  to  mifcon- 
duft.  The  pofts  ereSed  for  the  fafcty  of  the  fevcral- 
EngUfli  fettlements,  were  not  fo  contrived  as  to  fupport 
and  affift  each  other.  The  provinces  having  i\l  fe])arate 
interefts,  and  not  being  united  under  the  authority  of  one 
head,  did  not  concur  in  thofe  joint  efforts,  for  the  good, 
of  the  whole,  and  that  unanimity  of  fentimentj^  which 
alone  cquld  infure  fuccefs  of  their  meafures.  The. 
feafon  of  a£tion  was  wafted  in  vain  altercations  between 
the  governors  and  the  colonifts.  Every  plan  of  opera- 
tion that,  inet  with  oppofition  from  the  affembly^as 
dropped*.  If  aay  one  was  agreed  upon^  it  was  certainly, 
made  public  .before  the  execution,,  and  by  bemg  divulg-^ 
ed,  they  occafioned  a  mifcarriage.  .  Laftly,  they  were 
at  irrecpocileable  entity  with  the.Indians, 

THESt  nafiofts  had  always  ibewn  a  vifible  partiality 
for  the  ftsench,  in  return  for  the  kindnefs  they  had 
fhewn  iti  fcticfing  them  miffionaries,  whom  they  confi- 
dered  taifticr'aiJ  anibaffadors  front  the  prince,  than  as  fcnt 
from  God.  ThcCfmiflionarifei,  by  Undying  the  language 
of  the  favages>  toiiformitife-  to  their  temper  and  iticli- 
nattons,  and  putting  in  praftice  every  attention  to  gain 
their  confidence,  had  acquired  an  abfolute  dominion 
over  their  minds.  The  French  colonifis,  far  from  com- 
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BOOK  muaiciittpg  the  European  mftnnersy  had  adopted  thoTe 
of  the  country  thej  lived  in :  their  indolence  in  time  of 
peace»  their  adivity  in  var»  and  their  eonftant  fond^' 
neft  for  a  wandering  life.  •  Several  officers  of  diftindion 
had  got  themfelves  incorporated  with  rhem.    The  ha*- 
tred  and  jealoufy  of  the  Engiifli  has  viliified  them  on 
thU  account,  and  they  have  not  fcrupted  to  aflfert  that 
thefe  i^nerovs  men  had  given  money  for  the  ft4ilpt  of 
their  enevics,  that  they  joined  in  the  hpcrid  dances  that 
accompany  the  execution  of  their  prifonprs,  imitated 
their  crueltiesj  and  partook  of  their  barbarous  feftivals. 
But  thefe  horrid  exceflfes  would  be  better  adapted  to  a 
people  who  have  added  the  partiality  they  have  for  their 
country  to  their  religionj  and  are  oiore  inclined  to  hate 
other  nations  than  to  love  their  own  government. 

THtiR  ftrong  attachnaent  to  the  French  jvas  produc- 
tive of  the  tno&  inveterate  hatred  againfi  the  Englifh. 
In  their  opinion  of  all  the  European  favages^  they  were 
the  hardeft  to  tame.  Their  averfion  foon  rofe  tbmad- 
riefs;  and  to  a  thirft  for  Engllfli  blood,  when  they  found 
that  a  reward  was  offered  for  their  deftrudion,  and  that 
they  virere  to  be  turned  out  of  their  native  land  by  fo- 
reign aflaflins.  The  fame  hands  which  had  enriched- 
the  Engiifh  colony  with  their  furs,  now  took  up  the^ 
hatchet  to  deftroy  it.  ThelndianspiirfticdlhcEnglidir' 
with  as  much  eagerntfs  tis  tliey  did  the  wild  l>eafts. 
Cjqry  was  no  longer,  th^i^  aim  in  batt)^,  tbi^ir^y  ob- 
jefk  was  flaughter.  They  deftroyfd-rtrw^ft  ^fcicb  th« 
French  wiflicd  only  ^.f^Ml^-  Tbipiir  fyjyj^^tf}  fy^k 
a  height,  that  an  EngU(h  {^Jf^^i)^  having  bf^D  ^oijidv^^-' 
ed  into  a  lonely  habitation,  the  woiman  imnm^jatelj 
cut  off  his  arm,  ^pd  made,  her  family  s^rwk  t)^  blpo^l. 
that  ran  from  it,  A  mifl^W»^ry  Mwt.iepw>f|c;^ipg  bf^r; 
\yith  the  atrociovifnef^  Qf  tbqa^Uji  fix^^jifwef^hip^  s;, 
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•My  children  m^fl  ke  wsrrknt  anj  thref^re,  ttfejf  mufi-  U  ^  ^^  ^ 
f$d  wifb  tb0  bhad^of  tb0ir  mumUs^^  >  ,_ ,^1^ 

Sock  vnaa  the  flat^  of  ihifigs^  Mrken  aai  Englisfii  ikiit  Taking  of 
entered  the  river  S».  Uwrence  in  Jiwe  1 7591.  Wbkh  tad  S^E^g!*^ 
no  foooec  anchoted  off  the  ^  of  Orle«ii8»  then  e^lit  lifli. 
fire^fhips  were  lent  off  lo  oonfmneU.  Had  they  ezec^ibed 
their  cmkr^  not  a  ihip  or  men  wovld  hjivfi  «fcapeii  ^ 
but  theofScon.  who  condoled  the  opesationwere  feio- 
ed  with  a  paoic.  They  fet  fire  ta  their  vcflelatoo  kmt^ 
and  harried  back  to  land  inf  their  boats.    TheaffaihniiB 
iKid  ken  then*  dairger  at  s  diftiancey  but  wore  deli^eteri 
from  it  fay  this  aceidBUt^  and  from  thi^t  momteifc  the 
conqiseft  of  Canada  was  almoft  cercain. 

THEBritifli  ftagf  fodn  appeared  before  Qstbcc;  Th^ 
bufinefs  was  to  land  there^  and  to  get  a  firm^lbotifig  ih 
the  neighbof  r&0od  of  the  town,  iQ>e«dier  (o  la)t  iiege  to 
it.  But  they  found  t&e  baoktf  of  th«  ri^t  fe  weN  ia* 
trenched,  and  £d  well  defended  by  tfoeps^  ahctaed^ibt^, 
<&it  tbeip  ^rfl  atotm^^  w«r«  fruitleft;  E^vdry  k^tUin^ 
cofttbem  torrents,  of  blo0dy  withoat^gahikigMyf  remd. 
They  h^  periEfled  for  fix  weeksffl  thef^c  fmAicceftfiil  err- 
dea^eoura^^hjoic^tsbft  ^y  had  the  fingulaf  gei6df6rtunb 
i»  land  ciopeftemd»  It  wii^  tfH  the  1  ^th-oF  Septcitiber, 
»ft  hour  bflfoor  break  of  d^f  t\ittf^  mi1e$  above  x\tt  towrr. 
Thetr  artnyf  oenitAbig  of  ddbb  tnen,  was  a1read)rd«awt> 
up  in  order  of  battje,  when-  it  was  attacked  the  nejtt  day 
hj  a  corps  ihat  wat  W<£iio«  h^  obe  third  For  fomdtime 
.ardqvr  fupq^iec)  ^  wgatt  of<  imnbers.  At  lad^  l^rench 
viv4|city  g.%YQ  up  ^^  tiA^tb  Ae  enenvy^  vuh^Kadfoft 
the  iijitreyUI.W^ll^lteeiF  ^nwA^  hut  did  sot  lofo^theJr 
coafidence-and  r^bKieie^      ^    '      •  \ 

Tats  wisis. gaining  ia^cdnHderaMB  advantage,  but  ft 
fni|^  not'ha^d htin  decifivfel  -Tvrel ve  ht)ur$  would  havfe 
))Qeii  filffi&itteti  )tQ  colled!  the  ^rodp9  that  were  pofted 
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BOOK  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  field  of  battle,  to  join  the 
^'  vanquiftied  army,  and  march  up  to  the  conquerors,  with 
a  force  fuperior  to  the  former.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  the  French  general  Montcalm,  who  being  mortally 
woonded  in  the  retreat,  had  time  enough  before  he  ex«- 
pired,  to  think  of  the  fafety  of  his  men,  and  to  encou- 
rage them  to  repair  their  difafter.  This  prudent  mo* 
tion  was  over-ruled  by  a  council  of  war.  They  re- 
moved i^n  leagues  offw  The  Chevalier  de  Levy,  who 
had  haftened  from  his  poft  to  replace  Montcalm,  blam- 
ed this  inftance  of  cowardice.  They  were  a(hamed  of 
it,  and  wanted  to  recall  k,  and  make  another  attempt 
for  vidory,  but  it  was  too  late.  Quebec,  three  parts 
deQ^royed  by  the  firing  from  thf  (hips,  had  capitulated 
on  the  17th. 

All  Europe  thought  the  taknigof  this  place  had  put 
CO  end  to  the  great  conteft  of  North  America.  They 
never  imagined  that  a  han^ul  of  Frenchmen,  in  want 
of  ^very  thing,  who  feemed  to  be  in  a  defperate  condi- 
tion^ .  would  dare  to  think  of  protrading  their  inevita- 
ble fatew  They  did  not  know  what  thefe  people  were 
capable. of  doing.  They  haftily  completed  fomc  in- 
trenchments  that  had  b^en  b^un  ten  leagues  above 
Quebec.  There  they  left  troops  fafficient  to  ftop  the 
progrefs  of  the  enemy;  and  proceeded  to  Montreal,  to 
concert  meafures  to  cancel  their  difgraee. 

It  was  there  agreed  thatin  the  fpring  they  fliould 
march  out  with  an  armed,  force  againft  Quebec,  to  re- 
jtakc  it  by  furprifc,-«r  if  that  fliould  fail,Tb  befiege  it  in 
form.  vThcy  had  nothing  'in^'eadtnefs'for  that  purpofe, 
but  the  plan  was  fo  concerted^ that  they  fliould  enter  up- 
on the  undertaking  juil-at  the  inftant  whi&n  the  fuccours 
they  expefled  from  Erancexould  not  fail  of  (trriving.   • 

Though  the  cqlony  had  long  beeu  fn  dread&il  want 
pf  cvwy  thingi  the  preparatives  were  already  made^  when 
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the  ICC,  which  covered  the  whole  river,  began  to  give  BOOK 

way  towards  the  middley  and  opened  a  fnnall  canal.  They 

hauled  fotne  boats  over  the  ice,  and  pu(hed  them  into 

the  water.    The  army,  coniifting  of  citizens  and  fol- 

diers,  who  were  but  as  one  body*  animated  with  one 

foul,  fell  down  this  {lream,with  inconceivable  ardour,  on 

the  12th  of  April  1760.    The. Engliib  thought  they  dill 

lay  quiet  in  their  winter  quarters.     The  army,  already 

landed,  was  jufl:  come  up  with  an  advanced  guard  of 

1500  men,  pofted  three  leagues  from  Quebec.     This 

party  was  jufl  upon  the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  had 

it  not  been  for  one  of  thofe  unaccountable  incidents, 

which  DO  human  prudence  can  forefee, 

A  GUNi^ER,  attempting  to'  (lep  out  of  his  boat,  had 
fallen  into  the  water.  He  caught  hold  of  a  flake  of  ice, 
climbed  up  upon  it,  and  fwam  down  the  dream.  As 
he  pafled  by  Qjaebec,clofe  to  the  fliore,  he  was  feen  by 
a  centinal,  whoobferving  a  man  in  diftrefs,  called  out  for 
help.  They  flew  to  his  afliftance,  and  found  him  ma- 
tionlefs.  They  knew  him  by  his  uniform  to  be  a  French 
foldier,  ard  carried  him  to  the  governor's  houfe,  where 
by  the  help  of  fpirituous  liquors,  they  rcftored  him  to 
Jife  for  a  moment.  He  fo  far  recovered  his  fpeech  as 
to  be  able  to  tell  them  that  an  army  of  10,000  French 
were  at  the  gates,  and  expired.  The  governor  imme- 
diately difpatched  orders  to  the  advanced  guard  to  come 
within  the  walls  with  all  expedition.  Notwithflanding 
their  precipitated  retreat,  the  French  had' time  to  attack 
their  rear.  A  few  moments  later,  they  would  have  been 
defeated,  and  the  city  re- taken. 

The  aflailants  however  marched  on  with  an  intrepi- 
dity which  feemed  as  if  they  expeded  every  thing  from 
their  valour,  and  thought  no  more  of  a  furprize.  They 
were  within  a  league  of  the  town,  when  they  were  met 
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B  O  O  XL  by  a  body  of  4006  men^Mrho  were  fen|  out  (o  ftop  thcHi. 
The  onfet  was  (harp*  and  the  refiftance  obfttnate.  The 
Englifli  were  driven  back  wkhio  their  walli^  leaving 
1800  of  their  braveft  men  upon  the  fpotj  and  their  ar- 
tillery in  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  trenches  were  immediately  opened  before  Qs®- 
bec ;  but  as  they  had  none  but  field-pieces^  their  fiiccours 
having  not  yet  arrived^  and  as  a  ftrong  EngKfh  fqua- 
dron  was  coming  up  the  river*  they  were  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege  on  the  i6th  of  May>  and  to  retreat  from 
poft  to  poftf  as  far  as  Montreal.  Three  formidable  ar- 
miesy  one  of  which  was  come  down,  and  another  up  the 
river,  and  a  third  proceeded  over  the  lake  Champlaiflj 
furrounded  thefe  troops,  which  were  not  very  numerous 
at  firft,  and  being  now  exceedingly  reduced  by  frequent 
ikirmifhes  and  continual  fatigues,  were  in  want  both  of 
provifions  and  warlike  (lores,  and  found  themfelves  fur- 
rounded  and  inclofed  in  an  open  place.  Thefe  miferable 
remains  of  a  body  of  7000  men»  who  had  never  been 
recruited,  and  had  fo  much  (ignalized  themfehres,  with 
the  help  of  a  few  militia  and  a  few  Indians*  were  at  laft 
forced  to  capitulate  for  themfelves,  and  for  the  whole 
colony.  The  conqueft  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  this  country  increafed  the  poffeiQons  of  the 
Engltfh  in  North-America. 

Canada  is       The  acquifition  of  an  immenfe  territory  is  not,  how- 

thc  En*e-     ^^^^*  ^^^  ^"'^  advantage  that  Great  Britain  could  de- 

lifii.  What  rive  from  the.fuccefs  of  her  armies.     The  confiderable 

advantages  population  (Be  has  found  there  is  of  ftill  greater  impor- 

dcrivT*^     tance.     Some  of  thefe  numerous  inhabitants^  it  is  truc; 

from  that  have  fled  from  a  new  dominion,wh(ch  admitted  no  other 

poffclEon.   jiflfcrence  among  men  but  fuch  as  airofe  hqtti  peWtHiai 

qualities,  education,  fivr^une,  or  the  ability  of  bei^g 

ufeful  to  fociery»    But  ^{le  emigration  ef  thoft  co<i«- 

iemptible  perfons,  whQf^  importaacc  ff^fi .  f0iind«d  on 

nothing 
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notfabg  but  bsrbarous  cuAoittf  cannot  (ur^ly<  .have  been  BOOK 
omfidered  as  a  msfortune.  Would  not  the  colony  have  ^__J^ 
greatly  benefited  by  getting  xid  of  an  indolent  nobility 
that  had  incumbered  it  fo  kag^  of  a  proud  n^^bleffe 
that  held  in  contempt  ail  lunda  Of  manual  Ifibom  i  A 
difpoiition  militating  Agatnft  the  intereft  of  the  colonyt 
v^hlch  only  required^  tb^t  its  ignd$  Cbould  be  cleared^  itf 
forefts  cut  dowHi  its  iron  mines  worked*  its  fiiheries  ex- 
tendedj  its  ipdiiftry  ^nd  exportatipns  improved^  to  rea<» 
der  its  tnt^tri^ppli^  one  of  the  firft  comipercial  cities. 

The  province  of  Canada  has  bccsn  convinced  .-lof.thia 
triith.  And^  indeed*  notwithftandtog  the  lies  of  blood» 
language,  rdtgion  and  gaveejiiQefit  which  are  Ufually 
fa  ftroT^ ;  not withftandiug  that  ^variety  of  connexions 
and  prejudices  which  aflTume  fo  powerful. an  ^(fcendanl 
9tfer  the  mii^^^pf  ifxen^-thetCanafli^na  have  not  Aewn 
iiHlch  concersi.  9t:  |be  violent  fep^ratipn  by  which  they 
were  detached  fwp  th^if  »^ien^  country.  They  have 
i:eadily  codcurred  in  >ttie  niife^ns  eippJpfyed  by  the  Et^Vilb 
ininjihry  (P:jeftai>li(h  their  bappin^fs  am|  liberty  upon  ^ 
foW  fi)ttpdaMPIi.  •  •.;;..,.' 

Th'b  laws  of  ihe  Engliih- adnriralty  were  fifA  given 
theoi.  Bill  this  iiviovatbniwirs  fearcely  pereeivcd  by 
them  ;  htcsiii^  it  fcarcer'CCMKienned  any  except  the  con^ 
qucrors*  w^  vMtver  io  po&flioniof  alLthe  marttinaie  trade 
of  thecefeiiy^v';-: :        .        ■.•-yr: 

Thev  hiNt  fA&iMte  atf^iition  to  the  eflabtithment 
0F  the  crift»nallfl^s  of  Engtand^  uihicb  was  one  of  the 
moft  happy >  fiircimiftaiiees  Oa^iadai  coi^d  cxpsrience. 
Te  the  iiMqs^lrabte  myfltfiioeS'  tvadofaSions  of  a  cruel 
inquifition*  fucceeded  a  cooU  rational  and  public  triai ;  a 
tribunalr  dfff^f^^  fi^i  ^^^f^^p^A  ^9J^A  ^^oA  ^^  re- 
placed by  ivgjap  judges,  w}>o.ftlwfys^&ppofes  a  perfp^ 
iwmcCTt>  until't^ef  oftr^y.  i^.fWrtl(^.Svi4ept. 

%  -  «     •     ^  ,  * 
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The  conquered  people  have  been  dill  more  delighted 
on  finding  the  liberty  of  their  perfons  fecured  for  ever 
by  the  famous  lavr  of  Habeas  Corpus.  As  they  had  too 
long  been  vidims  of  the  arbitrary  wills  of  thofe  who 
governed  them^  they  have  blefled  the  beneficent  hand 
that  drew  them  from  a  ftaie  of  flavery^  to  pot  themun* 
der  the  protedion  of  equitable  laws. 

The  attention  of  the  Britiihminiftry  was  afterwards 
taken  up  in  fupplying  Canada  with  a  tode  of  civil  laws. 
This  important  work>  though  intruded  to  able*  induC 
trious  and  upright  lawyers,  hath  not  yet  obtained  the 
fanAion  of  governnient.  If  the  fuccefs  anfwers  the  ex- 
pedationj  a  colony  will  at  laft  extft  .which  will  have 
a  legtflative  fyftem  adapted  to  its  climate,  its  popula- 
tion,  and  its  labours.    * 

Independent  of  thefe  parental  views.  Great  Britain 
has  thought  it  her  political  intereft  to  iiitrod^ice,  by  fe- 
cret  fprin^s,  among  her  new  fubjeds,  an  inclination  for 
the  cufloms,  the  language,  4he  worfhip  and  the  opi*^ 
nions  of  the  mother  country.  This  kind  of  uni- 
formity is,  in  fa£t,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  bands  that  can 
attach  the  colonic  to  the'  iiiother  country.  But  we 
imagine  that  the  prefent  fituation  of  things  ought  to 
have  occafioned  a  preference  to  another  fyftem.  Eng* 
land-  has  at  this  time  fo  much  rtafon  to  be  apprehenfive 
of  the  fpiritof  independence,  which  prevarb  in  North- 
America,  that,  perhaps,  it:  would  haytiheeii  more  to  her 
advantage,  to  maioU'in  Canada  in  a  kind  o£:^in3  date 
from  theother  provinces,  rather  than  ^ing  them  nearer 
to  each  other  by  affinities  which  may  oneilay  unit^them 
tooclofeiy. 

However  this  may  be^  theBritifh  mi'ntfty  have  gi- 
ven the  Engnfli  governmdht  to  Canada;  fo  far  as  it  was 
confident  with  an  iiilhority  entirely  regaH  and  withont 
any  mixture  of  a  popular  adminiftration.    Their  new 

fubjcfts 
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fubjeds,  fecure  from  the  fear  of  future  wars,  cafed  of  B  O  O  K 

the  burthen  of  defending.diftant  pofta,  which  removed 

them  far  from  their  habitations,  and  deprived  of  the  fur 

trade  which  has  returned  into  its  natural  cannel,  have 

only  to  attend  to  their  cultures.  As  thefe  advance,  their 

intercdurfe  with  Europe  and  with  the  Caribbee  iflands 

will  increafe,  and  foon  become  very  confiderable.     It 

will  for  the  future  be  the  only  refource  of  a  vaft  country, 

into  which  France  formerly  poured  tmmenfe  fums,  con- 

fidering  it  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  her  fouthern  iflands. 

The  truth  of  this  political  combination,  which  has  been 

overlooked  by  fo  many  negotiators,  will  appear  evident, 

as  we  proceed  to  explain  the  advantages  of  the  Englifli 

fettlements  on  the  continent  of  North- America. 


£ko  0:F  the  SscoM^'Booij^. 
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Englijb  eohnies  fettled  at  Hudfotfs  Bayy'Nfiivfiunitand, 
NsvaScotia,  New-England,  New^Tdri,  and  iVlfw;- 
Jer/ey. 


Krtcxpc-  P^NGLAND  was  only  known  in  America  bj  her 
£t]^*f-  piracies,  which  were  often  fuccefsful  and  always  bril- 
fiflb  in  Itant,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  conceived  a  proje£t  to 
^"•^'^r  make  bis  nation  partake  of  the  prodigious  riches  which, 
for  near  a  cemury  paft>  flowed  from  tfeart  hemifphere  into 
ours.  That  great  man,  who  was  born  for  bold  under- 
takings, caft  his  eye  on  the  eaflern  coaft  of  North-Ame- 
rica. The  talent  he  had  of  fubduing  the  mind  by  re- 
prefenting  all  his  propofals  in  a  ftriking  lights  foon  pro- 
cured him  aflbciates,  both  at  court  and  amongft  the  mer- 
chants. The  company  that  was  formed  upon  the  al- 
lurements of  his  magnificent  promifes,  obtained  of  go- 
vernment in  1584  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  the  difco- 
veries  that  fliould  be  made;  and  without  any  further 
encouragement,  they  fitted  out  two  ftiips  in  April  fol- 
l<»wrng,  thait  anchored  in  Roanoak  bay,  which  now 
makes  a  part  of  Carolina.    Their  commanders,  worthy 

of 
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of  the  truft  rcpofcd  in  tbem»  behaved  with  remarkable  B  O  0 1 
affiibiliey  10  a  countrj  where  they  wanted  to  fettle  their       ™* 
natioa,  and  left  the  favages  to  make  their  own  terms  in 
the  trade  thej  propofed  to  open  with  them. 

Evert  thing  that  thefe  fuccefsful  navigators  report- 
ed on  their  return  to  Europey  concerning  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  foilf  and  the  dif- 
pofition  of  Ihe  inhabitants,  encouraged  the  company  to 
proceed.  They  accordingly  fent  feven  (hips  the  foUow- 
ing  fpringy  which  landed  a  hundredand  eight  free  men 
at  Roanoak}  for  the  purpofe  of  commencing  a  fettle* 
nent.  Part  of  them  were  murdered  by  the  favages 
whom  they  had  infulted*  and  the  reft>  having  been  fo 
improvident  as  to  negled  the  cuhure  of  the  land,  were 
perishing  with  mifery  and  hunger,  when  a  deliverer 
came  to  their  aiEftance. 

This  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  fo  famous  among  fea« 
men  for  being  the  next  after  Magellan  who  failed  round 
the  globe.  The  abilities  he  had  (hewn  in  that  grand  ex- 
pedition»  induced  queen  Elizabeth  to  make  choice  of 
bim  to  humble  Philip  II.  in  that  part  of  his  dominions 
^hich  he  made  ufe  of  todifturb  the  peace  of  other  na- 
tions. Few  orders  were  ever  more  punSually  executed. 
The  Engliflb  fleet  feized  upon  St.  Jago,  Carthagena»  St. 
Domingo,  feveral  other  important  places,  and  took  a 
great  many  rich  (hips.  His  inftruflions  were,  that  after 
thefe  operations,  he  (hould  proceed  and  offer  his  aflift- 
ance  to  the  colony  at  Roanoak.  The  wretched  few, 
who  had  furvived  the  numberlefs  calamities  that  had  be- 
fallen them,  were  in  fuch  defpair,  that  they  refufed  all 
affilbnce,  and  only  begged  he  would  convey  them  to 
their  native  country.  The  admiral  complied  with  their 
reqaeft ;  and  thus  the  eatpences  that  had  been  dilburled 
till  that  time  were  loft. 

Thk 
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The  aflbciatesf  however,  were  not  difcouraged  by 
this  unforcfeen  event*  From  time  to  time  they  fent  over 
a  few  colonifis,  who  by  the  year  is 89*  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  perfons  of  both  fexes,  under  a  regu- 
lar government^  and  fully  provided  with  all  they  want- 
ed for  their  defence,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture 
and  commerce.  Thefe  beginnings  raifed  fome  expec- 
tations, but  they  were  loft  in  the  difgrace  of  Raleigh, 
who  fell  a  vidim  to  the  caprices  of  his  own  wild  iraa« 
gination.  The  colony,  having  loft  its  founder,  was  to- 
tally forgotten. 

It  had  been  thus  negleded  for  twelve  years,  when 
Gofnold,  one  of  the  firft  aflbciates,  refolved  to  vifit  it  in 
l6o2.  His  experience  in  navigation  made  him  fufpefi; 
that  the  right  track. had  not  been  found  out,  and  that  in 
fteering  by  the  Canary  and  Caribbee  iflands,  the  voyage 
had  been  made  longer  than  it  need  have  been  by  above 

a  thoufand  leagues.  Thefe  conjedures  induced  him  to 
fleer  away  from  the  (omh,  and  to  turn  more  weftward* 
The  attempt  fucceeded ;  but  when  he  reached  the  A- 
merican  coaft,  he  found  himfelf  further  north  than  any 
who  had  gone  before.  The  region  where  he  landed,  lince 
included  in  New-England,  afforded  him  plenty  of  beau- 
tiful furs,  with  which  he  failed  back  to  England. 

The  fpeed  and  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  made  a 
ftrongimpreffionupon  the  Englifli  merchants.  Several 
joined  in  1606  to  form  a  fettlement  in  the  country  that' 
Gofnold  had  difcovered.  Their  example  recalled  to 
others  the  remembrance  of  Roanoak ;  and  this  gave 
rife  to  two  charter  companies.*  As  the  continent  where 
they  were  to  exercife  their  monopoly  was  then  known 
in  England  only  by  the  general  name  of  Virginia,  the 
one  was  called  the  South  Virginia,  and  the  other  the 
North  Virginia  compapy. 

The 
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T^E  firft  zeal  foon  abated*  and  there  appeared  to  be  B  O  O  K 
more  jealoufy  than  emaiation  between  the  two  coin<» 
panies.  Though  they  had  been  favoured  with  the  firft 
tottery  that  ever  was  drawn  in  England^  their  progrefs 
was  fo  flow,  that  in  1614,  there  were  not  above  four 
hundred  perfons  in  both  fettlements.  That  fort  of  com*^ 
petency  which  was  fufficient  for  the  fimplicity  of  the 
manners  of  the  times,  was  then  fo  general  in  England^ 
that  no  one  was  tempted  to  go  abroad  by  the  profpedk 
of  a  fortune.  It  is  a  fenfe  of  misfortune,  that  gives  men 
a  diflike  to  their  native  country,  ftiil  more  than  the 
thirft  of  riches.  Nothing  lefs  than  an  extraordinary 
ferment  could  then  have  pieopled  even  an  excellent 
country.  This  was  at  length  brought  about  by  fuper- 
'  ftttion,  and  excited  by  the  colliiion  of  religious  opi- 
nions. 

The  firft  priefts  of  the  Britains  were  the  Druids,  fo  The  con« 
famous  in  the  annals  of  Gaul.     To  throw  a  myfterious  tincnt  of 
veil  upon  the  ceremonies  of  a  favage  worfhip,  their  peoplodVy 
rights  were  never  performed  but  in  dark  recefles,  and  the  religi- 
generally  in  gloomy  groves,  where  fear  creates  fpefires  °/**  ?l^^^ 

^    ,         •'  .  .  Air  r  ••.•!•         thatdifturb 

and  apparitions.  Only  a  few  perfons  were  initiated  into  England. 
thefe  myfteries,  and  intrufted  with  the  facred  dodrines ; 
and  even  thefe  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any  thing  to 
writing  upon  this  important  fubjed ;  left  their  fecrets 
fliould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  prophane  vulgar.  The 
altars  of  a  formidable  deity  were  (hined  with  the  blood 
of  human  vidims,  and  enriched  with  the  moft  precious 
fpoils  of  war.  Though  the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  was  the  only  guard  of  thefe  treafures,  they  were 
always  reverenced  by  avarice,  which  the  Druids  had 
artfully  reprefled  by  the  fundamental  do£lrine  of  the 
endlefs  tranfmigration  of  the  foul.  The  chief  authority 
of  government  refided  in  the  minifters  of  that  terrible 
religion  ;  becaufe  men  are  more  powerfully  and  more 

M  laftingly 
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BOOK  laftingly  fwayed  by  opinion  than  by  any  other  motive. 
^^^*  The  education  of  youth  was  in  their  hands ;  and  the  af^ 
cendency  they  aflumdi  at  that  period  renuined  through 
the  reft  of  life.  They  took  cogbizaoce  of  all  civil  and 
criminal  caufetf  and  were  as  abfolute  in  their  deciHons 
on  flateaSairs  ai  on  the  private  differences  between  man 
and  man.  Whoever  dared  to  refift  their  decrees,  was  not 
,  only  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the.  divine  myf-^ 
teriesy  but  even  from  the  fociety  of  men.  It  was  account- 
ed a  crime  and  a  reproach  to  hold  any  converfe  or  to  have 
any  dealings  with  him  ;  he  was  irrevocably  deprived 
of  the  protefiion  of  the  laws,  and  nothing  bur  death 
could  put  an  end  to  his  miferies.  The  hiftory  of  hu- 
man fuperftitipns  affords  no  inftance  of  any  oae  fo  ty- 
rannical as  that  of  the  Druids.  It  was  the  only  one  that 
provoked  the  Romans  to  ufe  fe verity,  as  none  oppofed 
the  power  of  thofe  |onquerors  with  fuch  violence  as  they 
did. 

That  religion,  however,  had  loft  much  of  its  in- 
fluence, when  it  was  totally  baniflied  by  chriftianity  in 
the  feventh  century.  The  northern  nations,  that  had 
fucceflively  invaded  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Europe, 
had  found  there  the  feeds  of  that  new  religion,  in  the 
ruins  of  an  empire  that  was  falling  on  all  fides.  Whe- 
ther it  was  owing  to  their  indifference  for  their  diftant 
gods,  or  to  their  ignorance  which  was  eafily  perfuaded, 
they  readily  embraced  a  worfliip  which,  from  the  muU 
lipUcity  of  its  cerenw>nies,  could  not  but  attraft  the 
notice  of  rude  ^nd  favage  men.  The  Saxons,  who  af- 
lerwards  invaded  England,  followed  their  example,  and 
adopted  without  difficulty  a  religion  that  fecured  their 
conqqeft  by  abolifliing  the  old  forms  of  worlhip. 

The  effefts  were  fuch  as  might  be  expefted  from  a 
religion,  the  original  fimpUcity  of  which  was  at  that  time 
fo  much  disfigured.    Idle  fpeculations  were  foon  fub- 

fiituted 
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ftitutfid  in  liet]  of  aaiVe  a6d  focial  vktues ;  and  a  ft  lipid  B  O  O  K 
veneration  for  unknown  faints^  to  the  worfliip  of  the 
fuj^reme  Being.  Miracles  dazzled  the  eyes  of  men^ 
and  diverted  them  from  attending  to  natural  eaufesw 
They  were  taught  to  believe  that  prayers  and  offerings 
would  atone  for  the  moft  heinous  crimes.  Every  fenti* 
ment  of  reafon  was  perverted*  and  every  principle  of 
inorality  corrupted* 

Those  at  lead  who  had  been  the  promoters  of  this 
confufionj  knew  how  to  avail  themfelves  of  it.  The 
priefts  obtained  that  refpe3  which  was  denied  to  kings  ; 
and  their  perfons  became  facred.  The  magiftrate  had 
no  infpe&ion  over  their  condudy  and  they  even  evaded 
the  watchfulnefs  of  the  civil  law.  Their  tribunal  elud- 
ed and  even  fuperfeded  all  others.  They  found  means 
to  introduce  religion  into  every  queftion  of  law,  and 
into  all  ftate  affairs,  and  made  themfelves  umpires  .or 
judges  in  every  caufe.  When  faith  fpoke,  every 
one  liflened*  in  filent  attention,  to  its  inexplicable  ora- 
cles. Such  was  the  infatuation  of  thofe  dark  ages,  that 
the  fcandalous  exceffes  of  the  clergy^  did  not  weaken 
their  authority. 

This  was  owing  to  its  being  intrenched  in  a  profufion 
of  wealth.  For  no  fooner  had  the  priefts  taught  that 
Teligion^  depended  principally  upon  facrifices^  which 
required  the  fupport  of  that  fortune  and  earthly  poffef« 
fions*  of  which  the  nobility  were  the  fole  proprietors^ 
than  thefe  employed  their  flaves  to  build  churches^and  al«  , 
lotted  their  lands  to  the  endowment  of  thofe  foundatiohs. 
Kings  gave  to  the  church  all  that  they  had  extorted 
from  the  people^  and  ftripped  themfelves  tb  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  even  not  to  leave  a  fufBciency  for  the  payment 
of  their  army,  or  for  defraying  the  neceffary  charges  of 
government.  Thefe  deficiencies  were  never  made  up  by 
thofe  who  were  the  caufe  of  them.  They  bore  no  (hafe 
in  the  maintenance  of  fociety.    The  payment  of  taxes 
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BOOK  with 'money  belonging  to  the  church  would  have  been  a 
^^  ^  facrilege»  and  t  proftitution  of  holy  things  to  profane  pur- 
pofes.  Such  was  the  declaration  of  the  clergy^  and  the 
laity  believed  them.  The  pofleflion  of  the  third  part  of 
the  feudal  tenures  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  free  will  offer- 
ings of  a  deluded  people,  and  the  price  fet  upon  the 
prieftly  offices^  did  not  fatisfy  the  enormous  avidity  of 
the  clergy,  ever  attentive  to  their  own  intereft.  They 
found  in  the  old  teftament,  that  by  divine  appointment 
the  priefts  had  an  undoubted  right,  to  the  tithes  of  tb^ 
produce  of  the  land.  This  claim  was  fo  readily  adniit- 
tedy  that  they  extended  it  to  the  tithe  of  induftry,  of 
the  profits  on  trade,  of  the  wages  of  labourers,  of  the  pay 
of  foldiersy  and  fometimes  of  the  falaries  of  placemen. 

Rome,  which  hadliithcrto  contentedly  admired  with 
no    fmall  felf  arrogance,    the  great  incrcafe  of  the 
riches  and  grandeur  of  the  followers  of  an  bumble  Sa- 
viour, who  had  preferred  poverty,  and  underwent  an  ig- 
nominious death,  did  not  delay  to  (hare  in.the  fpoils  of 
that  unfortunate  kingdom.    The  firft  ftep  (he  took  was 
to  open  a  trade  for  relics,  which  were  always  ufhered  in 
with  fome  ftriking  miracle,  and  fold  in  proportion  to 
the  credulity  of  the  purchafers.    The  great  men,  and 
evenmonarchs,  were  invited  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the 
capital  of  iht  world,  to  purchafe  a  place  in  heaven 
fuitable  to  the  rank  they  held  on  earth.     The  popes  by 
degrees  aflfumed    the   prefentation  to  church  prefer- 
ments^ which  at  firft  they  gave  away,  but  afterwards 
fold.    By  thefe  means,  their  tribunal  took  cognizance 
of  all  eccle(iaftical  caufes,  and  in  time  they  claimed  a 
tenth  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  who  themfelves 
levied  the  tenth  of  all  the  fubfianceof  the  realm. 

When  thefe  pious  extortions  were  carried  as  far  as 
they  poflibly  could  be  in  England^  Rome  afpired  to  the 
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fupretne  authority  over  it.    The  frauds  of  her  ambition  BOOK 
were  covered  loitha  facred  veil.  She  lapped  thefoonda* 
lions  of  liberty,  with  no  other  power  but  the  inftuence 
of  opinion.    This  was  fetting  up  men  in  oppofition  to 
themfelves,  and  availing  herfelf- of  their  prejudices,  in 
order  to  acquire  an  abfolute  dominion  over  them.    She 
ufurped  the  power  of  a  defpotic  judge  between  the  aU 
tar  and  the  throne^  between  the  prince  and  his  fubjeds, 
between  one  potentate  and  another.    She  kindled  the 
flames  of  war  with  her  fpiritual  thunders.     But  (be 
wanted  emiOaries  to  fpread  the  terror  of  her  arms,  and 
made  choice  of  the  monks  for  that  purpofe.    The  fe* 
cular  clergyi  notwithftanding  their  celibacy,   which 
Inept  them  from  worldly  connexions,  had  ftill  an  at- 
tachment to  the  world  by  the  ties  of  intereft,  often 
flronger  than  thofe  of  blood.    A  fet  of  men,  fecluded 
from  fociety  by  fingular  inftitutions,  which  muft  incline 
them  to  fanaticifm,  and  by  a  blind  fubmiflion  to  the 
didatcs  of  a  foreign  pontiff,  were  beft  adapted  to  fecond 
the  views  of  fuch  a  Sovereign.    Thefe  vile  and  abjeft 
tools  of  fuperftitionf  fulfilled  their  fatal  employment  but 
too  fnccefsfully:    With  their  intrigues,  feconded  by  fa- 
vourable occurrences,  England,  which  had  fo  long  with- 
ftood  the  conquering  arms  of  the  ancient  Roman,  be- 
came tributary  to  the  modem. 

At  length  the  paiTions  and  violent  caprices  of  Henry 
VIII.  broke  the  fcandalous  dependence.  The  abu&  of 
fo  infamous  a  power  had  already  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
nation.  The  prince  ventured  at  once  to  ihake  o£F  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  abolifb  monafieries,  and  afTume 
the  fupremacy  of  his  own  church. 

This  remarkaMe  feparation  from  the  church  was  fol- 
lowed by  otherralterations  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  fon 
and  fuccefforfio Henry.  The  religbus  opinions, which 
were  then  extending  themfeWes  through  Europe,  were 
tipeply  difcttfiedw  \Something  was  adopted  from  each  ; 
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BOOK  nany  dodfioes  and  rites  of  thp  old  religion  were  retau9*» 
„,J^  «i;  aod  Ccoin  thcfc  fevier«I  fyftom^  or  .Ienet9>  arirfe  a 
IBW  communion^  diftiDguifted  hj  the  name.^f  the 
church  of  CoglaiKL 

Elizabeth^  who  completed  thisr  important  work> 
finding  f^^orfalone  not  fufficiently  powerful  to  aflfbft  thd 
generality  of  mankbd,  thought  it  prudent  to  adopt  fuch 
ceremonies  as  flionld  infpire  a  pradice  that  wouW  betf 
lead  the  mind,  to  aprop^r  attention  of  the:ohjearfc(ircd. 
Her  natural  tafte  for  grandent  and  a  decency  of  appear- 
ance, fed-  her  to  adopt  fuch  religious  ceremonies  as 
Contributed  not  a. little  to  reconcile  fomedtflferehces  in 
opmioh;  then  too  ftrongly  agitated.  But  in  this  Ac  was 
reftramed  by  political  confideratTon8,and^  was  obliged  to 
fecrificc  fomcthing  to  the  prejudices  of  that  party  iprho 
had  raifed  her  to  the  -tfaronei  and  was  able  to  Tup  port 
her.'  .... 

t 

Far  from  (ufpefting  that  James  1  would  execute  what 
Elizabeth  haid  not  evepi  dared  to  attenapt,  it  niight  be  e:c- 
peSed  that  he  woiild  rather  have  been  inclined  to  re- 
ftrain  ecclefiaftical  rites  and  cqremooies.     That  prince, 
ha.d  been  trained  up  ip  the- principles  of  the  prefby- 
tef iaris,  a  kO,  who  afFe^^ed  great  fin#plicity  of  drefs,| 
gravity  bt  manners,  and  aufterity  of  dpjarin^,  many  o£ 
whom  from  a  deteftation  of  popery  bep aipe  puritans,' 
who  loved  to  fpeak  in  fcripture  phralcs>  ^nd  to  give 
none  but  fcriptor6  haines    to    their  children.      One 
would  have  fuppofed  that  fueh  an  educatfori.  jnuft  have 
prejudiced  the  kingagainft  the  putivard  jf^mp  of  the  ca- 
tholic worihip,and  every  thing  that  bqr^  any  affinity  to 
it.     But  the  fpirit  of  fyftehi  prevailed  Tn  him  over  the' 
principles  of  edncafioo^    Struck  with  feke^ptfcopal  jiurif. 
diaipn  which  be  found  e(labli(bed  ini£]iglaiid,  and: 
which,  he  thought  conformable  to  bisl«w»  natiofB.>dr 

ciwilgoyerimienr,beabaiiddnedf7om;^i»vdaxdii(theearl7 
JirpccffioDS  lie  hafl  t^cmvtii  aid  grew  phfltodtely  fon^ 
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it- 

of  a  hierarchy  modelled  upon  the  political  csconomy  of  a  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
v^ell  confti  tuted  empire.  In  the  height  of  his  zeaUhe  want* 
ed  to  introduce  this  wonderful  difcipiine  into  Scotland^ 
his  native  countryjaswellas  to  unite  to  it  fuch  of  theEng-. 
lilh,a$  ftill  diflented  from  it.  He  even  intended  to  add  the 
pomp  of  the  mod  awful  ceremonies  to  his  majefiic  plan, 
if  he  could  have  carried  his  grand  projeds  into  execu- 
tion. But  the  oppofition  he  met  with  at  firft  fetting 
out,  would  not  permit  him  to  advance  any  further  in 
his  fydecn  of  reformation.  He  contented  himfe)f  with 
recommending  to  his  fon  to  refume  his  views>  when- 
ever the  times  (hould  furnifti  a  favourable  opportunity; 
and  reprefented  the  prefbyterians  to  him  as  equally 
dangerous  to  religion  and  to  the  throne* 

CHARLEis  readily  adopted  his  advice,  which  was  but 
too  conformable  to  the  principles  of  dfefpotifm  he  had 
imbibed  from  BuckiAgham  his  favourite^  the  mod  cor* 
rupt  of  mcin,  tfikl  the  corrupter  of  the  courtiers.  To 
fave  rbe  Way  to  the  revolution  he  was  meditating,  he 
^ohioted  feveral  bifliops  to  the  hrgheft  dignities  in  the 
{ovemmeiyt,  and  conferred  on  them  nnfoft  of  the  of&ce$ 
that  g«ve  the  greaieft  influence  iti  public  mearures. 
Thefe  ambttiods  prebtes,  notv  become  the  maftersof  a 
prince  virbo  hoik  been  weak  onough  to  be  guided  by  the 
inftigaltioiie  of  otbers^  httnyei  that  ambhion  fo  familiar 

to  ite  cletgy^of  eticreaiing  tbeecclefiaflicaljurifdi^ron 
ondcr  the  fhadoi^  of  the  royal  prerogative.  They  mul- 
tiplied the  church  ceremonies  withoot  end,  under  pre- 
tence of  their  being  of  apodolical  inftitutioo,  and  to  inf 
force  their  obfervance,  had  recourfe  to  royal  ads  of 
arbitrary  power.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  fetr 
tied  de^A  of  refioring,  in  all  its  fplendour,  what  the 
.yrotaflaiUs  called  Romifh  idolatry,  though  the  noofi 
violent  means  ftwuH  be  ueceffary  to  eftabiifli  it.    Thi^ 
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BOOK  projeS  gave  the  more  umbrage,  as  it  Was  fupported  by 
"^*       the  prejudices  and  intrigues  of  a  piefuraptuous  queen» 
who  had  brought  from  France  an  immoderate  paffion 
for  popery  and  arbitrary  power. 

It  can  fcarce  be  imagined  what  acrimony  thefe  a- 
larming  fufpicions  had  raifed  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Common  prudence  would  have  allowed  time  for  the 
ferment  to  fubfide.  But  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  made 
choice  of  thofe  troublefome  times  to  recall  every 
thing  to  the  unity  of  the  church  of  England,  which 
was  now  become  more  offenfive  to  the  non  -  con- 
formifts,  on  account  of  fo  many  cufloms  being  intro- 
duced into  it,  which  they  confidered  as  fuperftitious. 
An  order  was  ifiued,  that  both  kingdoms  ihould  con- 
form to  the  worihip  and  difcipline  of  the  epifcopal 
church.  This  law  iocbded  the  prefbyterians,  who 
then  began  to  be  called  puritans,  from  their  profeffing 
to  take  the  pure  4nd  iimple  word  of  God  for  the  rule 
of  their  faith  and  pradice.  It  was  extended  likewi/e  to 
all  the  foreign  Calvinifls  that  were  in  the  kingdom^ 
whatever  difference  th^e  might  be  in  their  opinions. 
This  hierarchical  worihip  was  enjoined  to  the  raiments, 
and  trading  companies,  that  were  in  the  feveral  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Laffly,  the  Englifli  ambaffadors  were 
required  to  feparate  from  all  communion  with  foreign 
proteftants,  fo  that  England  loft  all  the  influence  Ihe 
had  abroad,  as  the  head  and  fupport  of  the  reformation. 

In  this  fatal  crifis,  moft  of  the  puritans  were  divide 
between  fubmiffion  and  oppofition.  Thofe  who  would 
neither  ftoop  to  yield,  nor  take  the  pains  to  refift,  turn- 
ed their  views  towards  North-America,  to  fcekfor  that 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  their  ungrateful  coun- 
try denied  them.  The  enemies  of  their  peace  attempts 
ed  to  (hut  this  retreat  againft  thefe  fugitives,  who  want- 
ed to  worfhip  God  in  their  own  way  in  a  defert  land. 

Eight 
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EigHt  fliips  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Thames  ready  tb  BOOK 
fail,  were  flopped ;  and  Cromwell  is  faid  to  have  been  ^^J|*t^ 
detained  there  by  that  very  king,  whom  he  afterwards 
brought  to  thefcafibld.  Enthudafm,  however,  ftrong- 
cr  than  the  rage  of  perfecution,  furmounted  every  ob- 
flacle,  and  that  region  of  America  was  foon  filled  with 
prefbyterians.  The  fatisfaftion  they  enjoyed  in  their 
retreat,  gradually  induced  all  thofe  of  that  perfuafion 
to  follow  them,  who  were  not  atrocious  enough  to  take 
delight  in  thofe  dreadful  calamities  which  foon  after 
made  England  a  fcene  of  blood  and  horror.  Many 
were  afterwards  induced  to  remove  thither  in  more 
peaceable  times,  with  a  view  to  advance  their  fortunes, 
in  a  word,  all  Europe  contributed  greatly  to  increafe 
their  population.  Tbdufands  of  unhappy  men,  oppref^ 
fed  by  the  tyranny  or  intolerant  fpirit  of  their  fovereigns, 
took  refiigc  in  that  hemifphere.  Let  us  now  endea- 
vour to  acquire  fomc  information  refpcding-that  coun- 
try. 

It  is  furprifing  that  for  fo  long  a  time,  fo  little  fliould  p^  11  1 
have  been  known  of  the  new  world  even  after  It  was  between 
difcovered.      Cruel  foldiers  and  covetous    merchants  ^coldand 
were  improper  perfons  to  give  us  juft  and  clear  notions  ^f"d7 
of  this  half  of  the  Univerfe.     It  was  the  province  of 
philofophy  toavailherfelfof  the  informations  fcattercd 
in  the  accounts  of  voyagers  and  miflionaries,  in  order  to 
view  America  fufch  as  nature  hath  made  it  ;  and  to  in- 
veftigate  its  affinity  with  the  reft  of  the  globe. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  new  continent  has 
not  half  the  extent  of  furface  of  the  old.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  form  of  both  is  fo  Angularly  ali^e, 
that  we  might  eafily  be  induced  to  draw  confequences 
from  this  particular,  if  it  were  not  always  right  to  be 
upon  our  guard  againft  the  influence  of  fyfiems,  which 
often  ftops  us  in  our  refearches  after  trurii,  and  hindersus 
from  attaining  to  it. 
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The  two  continents  feem  tp  form  as  it  were^  two 
broad  flips  of  land,  that  begin  from  the  ardtc  pole,  and 
terminate  at  the  tropic  of  Capricprnf  feparated  on  the 
eaft  and  weft  by  the  ocean  that  furrpunds  them.  /What- 
ever may  be  the  ftru3ure  of  thefe  two  continents,  and 
the  balance  or  fymmetry  of  their  forqi ;  it  b  plain  their 
equilibrium  does  not  depend  upon  their  poiition«  It  is 
th6  inconftancy  of  the  fea  that  makes  tHefolidity  of  the 
earth.  To. fix  the  globe  upon  its  bafis,  it  feemed  ne- 
cefiary  to  have  an  element  whicb^  floating  inceflantly 
round  otir  planet,  might  by  its  weight  counterbalance 
all  other  fubflances>  and  by  its  fluidity  reftore  that  equi- 
libriumy  which  the  conflid  of  theotber  elements  might 
have  overthrown.  Water,  by  the  motion  that  is  natui- 
ral  to  it,  and  likewife  by  its  gravity,  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter calculated  to  keep  up  the  hatniony  neceflary,  and 
th«  balance  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  globe  round  its 
centre,  than  any  other  element  we  are. yet  acquainted 
with.*  If  our  hemifphere  has  a  very  wide  extent  of  land 
to  the  North,  a  mafs  of  water  of  equal  weight  at  the 
oppofite  point,  will,  certainly  produce  an  equilibrium. 
If  under  the  tropics  we  have  a  rich  country  covered 
with  men  and  animals  ;  under  the  fame  latitude  Ame-  ; 

rica  will  have  a  fea  full  of  fifli.  Whilfl  forefts  of  trees,  t 

bending  under  the  largeil  fruits,  the  moff  enormous 
quadrupeds,  the  moft  populous  nations,  elephants  and 
men  prefs  on  the  furface.of  the  earth,  and  feem  to  ab- 
forb  ail  its  fertility  throughout  the  torrid  zone  ;  at  both 
poles  are  found  the  whales  with  innumerable  multitudes 
of  cod  and  herrings,  with  clouds  of  infe£ts,  and  aB  the 
infinite  andprodigiotis  tribes  rhat  inhabit  t*hc  feas,  as 
if  to  fupport  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  jprevenl  rts  hr-  j 

dining  or  deviating  to  either  fide:  if,; However,  ele- 
phants, shales  or  men  cad  be  faid  to  have  arty  weight 
pn  a  globe,  where  all  fivirtg  creatures  arc  but  a  trarr- 
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fkjnt  modificatkMi  of  the  earth  that  compofes  it.     In  a 
word,  the  ocean  rolls  over  this  globe  to  model  it,  in 
conformity,  to  the  general  laws  of  gravity.    Sometimea 
it  covers  ^ikI  fometiixKs  it  uncovers  a  hemifphere,  a 
pole  or  a. zone  ;  but  in  general  it  feems  to  affca  more 
particularly  the  equator,  as  the  coW  of  the  poles  in  fome 
meafure  takes  oflF  that  fluidity  which  conftitutes  its 
effence*  and  imparts  to  it  all  its  adion.     It  is  chiefly 
between  the  tropics  that  the  fea  fpreads  and  is  in  mo- 
tion, and  that  it  undergoes  the  greateft  change  both  in 
its  regular  and  periodical  motions,  as  well  as  in  thofe 
kinds  of  cofivulfiona  occaficnially  excited  in  it  by  tem- 
peftuoua  winds.     The  attraftion  of  the  fun,  and  the 
fermentatioms  occaiioned  by  its  continual  heat  in  the 
torrid  zone^  muft  have  a  very  renurkable  influence 
upon  the  oce^n.     The  motion  of  the  moon  adds  a  new 
force  to  this  influence,  and  the  fea,  to  yield   to  this 
double  impulfe,  muft,  it  fiiould  feem,  flow  towards  the 
equator.     Xhe  flatnefs  of  the  globe  towards  the^poles 
can  only  be  afcribed  to  that  great  extent  of  water  that 
has  hitherto  prevented  our  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
land  near  the  South  pole.     The  fea  cannot  eafily  pafs 
from  within  the  tropics,  unlefs  the  temperate  and  fro- 
zen zones  be  not  nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth  than 
the  torrid  zone.     It  i&  the  £ea  then  that  conftitutes  the 
equilibriuni  with  the  land,  and  difpofes  the  arrangen>ent 
of  the  noaterials  that  compofe  it.    One  proof  that  the 
two  regular  flips  of  iand>  whjch  the  two  continents  of 
the  globe  prefent  at  firft  view,  are  not  eflfentially  ne- 
ceflary  to  its  conformation*  is,  that  the, new  hemifphere 
has  reniained  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  fea,  a 
much  losigcr  tim^.  than  the  old.    Befides,,  if  there  is  a 
vifible  affinity  between  the  two  hemifpheres,  there  may 
be  difference^  between  them,  however  ftriking  their 
fimilitude,  which  will  deftfoy. that  fuppofed  harmony, 
we  flatter  oiirfelves  that  we  fliall  find. 

When 
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When  wc  conikier  the  map  of  the  world,  and  per- 
ceive the  local  correfpondcnce  there  is»  between  the 
ifthmus  of  Suez  and  that  of  Panama,  between  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  cape  Horn,  between  the  Archipe- 
lago of  the  Eaft-Indies  and  that  of  the  Leeward  iflandst 
and  between  the  mountains  of  Chili  and  thofe  of  Mo- 
nomotapa ;  we  are  ftruck  with  the  fimilarity  of  the  fe- 
veral  forms,  this  piaure  prefents.  Every  where  wc 
imagine  we  obferve  land  oppofite  to  land,  water  to 
water,  iflands  and  peninfulas  (battered  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  to  ferve  as  a  counterpoife,  and  the  fea  by  its 
fluduation,  conftantly  maintaining  the  balance  of  the 
whole.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  we  compare  the  great 
extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  parts  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  with  the  fmall  fpace  the  Ocean  occupies 
between  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  that  of  Brazil  ;  the 
vaft  quantity  of  inhabited  land  to  the  Norths  with  the 
little  we  know  towards  the  South ;  the  diredion  of  the' 
mountains  of  Tartary  and  Europe,  which  is  from  Eaft 
to  Weft,  with  that  of  the  Cordeleras  which  run  from 
North  to  South ;  the  mind  is  at  a  ftand,  and  we  have 
the  mortification  to  difcover  the  order  and  fyramctry 
vanifli,  with  which  we  had  embelliflied  our  iyftem  of 
the  earth.  The  obferver  is  ftill  more  difpleafed  with 
his  conjeftures,  when  he  confiders  the  immenfe  height 
of  the  mountains  of  Peru.  Then,  indeed,  he  is  aflo- 
niftied  to  fee  a  continent  fo  high,  and  fo  lately  difcover- 
cd,  the  fea  fo  far  below  its  tops,  and  fo  recently  come 
down  from  the  lands,  that  fcemed  to  be  effedually  de- 
fended from  its  attacks,  by  thofe  tremendous  bulwarks. 
It  IS,  however,  an  undeniable  faft,  that  both  continents 
of  the  new  hemifphcre,  have  been  covered  with  the 
fea.    The  air  and  the  land  confirm  this  truth. 

The  broad  and  long  extended  rivers  of  America;  the 
immenfe  forcfts  to  tl^  South  j  the  fpacious  lakes  and 

vaft 
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Taft  morafles  to  the  North ;  the  eternal  fnows  between  BOOK 
the  tropics ;  few  of  thofe  pure  fands,  that  feem  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  exhaufted  ground  ;  no  men  entirely 
black  ;  very  fair  people  under  the  line;  a  cool  and 
mild  air  in  the  fame  latitude,  with  the  fultry  and  unin- 
habitable parts  of  Africa ;  a  frozen  and  fevere  climate 
under  the  fame  parallel*  of  our  temperate  climates ;  and 
laftly^  a  difference  of  ten  or  twelve  degrees,  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  old  and  new  hemifpheres :  thefe  are  fo 
many  marks  of  a  world,  ftill  in  its  infant  ftate. 

Why  (hould  the  contbent  of  America  be  fo  much 
warmer,  and  fo  much  colder  in  proportion,  than  that 
of  Europe,  if  it  were  not  for  the  moifture,  the  ocean 
has  left  behind,  by  quitting  it  long  after  our  continent 
v^as  peopled  i  Nothing  but  the  fea  can  poflibly  have 
prevented  Mexico,  from  being  inhabited  as  early  as 
A(ia.  If  the  waters  that  ftill  moiften,  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  the  new  hemifphere,  had  not  covered  its  fur 
face,  man  would  very  early  have  cu^  down  the  woods, 
drained  the  fens,  confolidated  a  foft  and  watery  foil,  by 
ftirring  it  up,  and  exppfing  it  to  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
opened  a  free  pafTage  to  the  winds,  and  raifed  dikes  a- 
long  the  rivers :  in  (hort,  the  climate  would  have  been 
totally  altered  by  this  time.     But  a  rude  and  unpeopled 
hemtfphere,  denotes  a  recent  world  ;  when  the  fea,  rol- 
ling in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  coafts,  dill  flows  ob- 
fcorely  in  its  channels.    The  fun  lefs  fcorching,  more 
plentiful  rains,  and  thicker  and  more  ftagnating  vapours, 
betray  either  the  decay,  or  the  infancy  of  nature. 

The  difference  of  climate,  arifing  from  the  waters 
having  lain  fo  long  on  the  ground  in  America,  could 
not  but  have  a  great  influence  on  men  and  animals. 
From  this  divcrfity  of  caufes,  muft  neceffarily  arife,  a 
very  great  diverfity  of  effcfts.  Accordingly  we  fee  more 
fpecies  of  animals  by  two  thirds,  in  the  old  continent 

than 
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BOOK  than  in  the  new ;  animals  of  the  fame  kind  Gonfidera-> 
III 

biy  larger;  fiercer  and  more  favage  roonflers^  in'pro*- 

portion  to  the  greater  increafe  of  mankind.    On  the 
other  handy  nature  feems  to  have  ftrangeiy  negleded 
the  new  world.    The  men  have  lefs  ftrength  and  lefs 
courage ;  no  beard  and  no  hair  ;  they  are  degraded  in 
all  the  tokens  of  manhood  ;  and  but  little  fuiceptible  of 
the  lively  and  powerful  fentiment  of  love,  «frhich  is  the 
principle  of  every  attachment^  the  firft  inftind^  the 
firft  band  of  fociety,  without  which  all  the  other  fadi- 
tious  ties  have  neither  energy  nor  duration.    The  wo- 
men, who  are  ftill  more  weak,  are  neither  favourably 
treated  by  nature  nor  by  the  men,  who  have  but  little 
love  for  them,  and  confider  them  as  the  inftrumcnts 
that  are  to  adminifter  to  their  wants  5  they  rather  facrifice 
them  to  their  own  indolence,  than  confecrate  them  to 
their  pleafures.    This  indolence  is  the  great  delight  and 
fupreme  felicity  of  the  Americans^  of  which  the  women 
are  the  viSims,  by  the  continual  labours  impofed  upon 
them.  It  muft,  however,  be  confeffed  that  in  America, 
as  in  all  other  parts,  the  men,  when  they  have  fen- 
tenced  the  women  to  labour,  have  been  fo  equitable  as 
to  take  upon  themfelves  the  perils  of  war,  together  with 
the  toils  of  hunting  and  fifliing.    But  their  indifference 
for  the  fex  which  nature  has  intruded  them  with,  for 
thp  propagation  of  their  fpecies,  implies  an  imperfedi- 
on  in  their  organs,  a  fort  of  ftate  of  childhood  in  the 
people  of  America,  as  in  tjiofe  of  our  continent,  who 
are  not  yet  arrived,  to  the  age  of  puberty.    This  is  a 
vice  implanted  by  nature  in  the  other  hemifphere,  the 
novelty  of  which  is  difcovered  by  this  kind  of  impotency. 

But  if  the  Americans  area  new  people,  are  they  a 
race  of  men  originally  diftinft  from  thofe  that  cover  the 
face  of  the  old  world  ?  This  is  a  queftion  which  ought 
not  to  be  haftily  decided.  The  origin  of  the  popiilation 

of 
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of  America^  is  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  If 
we  afiert  that  the  Greenlanders  firft  canoe  from  Nor- 
wayi  and  then  went  over  to  the  coaft  of  Labrador; 
others  will  tell  us^  it  is  more  natural  to  Aippofe,  that  the 
Greenlanders  are  fpmng  from  the  Kfquimaux,  to  whom 
they  bear  a,  greater  refemblance,  than  to  the  Europeans. 
If  we  ihould  fuppofe^  that  California  was  peopled  from 
Kamtfcbatkaj  it  may  be  afkedj  what  motives  or  what 
accident  could  have  led  the  Tartars  to  the  north-weft 
pf  America  ?  Yet  it  is  imagined  to  be  from  Greenland 
or  from  Kamtfchatka>  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
worlds  miift  have  gone  over  to  the  new,  as  it  is  by 
thofe  two  countries,  that  the  two  continents  areconned- 
ed,  or  at  leaft  approach  neareft  to  each  other.  Befide, 
how  can  we  conceive  that  in  America,  the  torrid  zone 
can  have  been  peopled  from  one  of  the  frozen  zones  ? 
Population  will  indeed  fpread  from  north  to  fouth,  but 
it  muft  naturally  have  begun  under  the  equator,  where 
life  is  cheriflied  by  warmth.  If  the  people  of  America 
could  not  come  from  our  continent,  and  yet  appear  to 
be  a  new  race,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  the  flood, 
which  is  the  fource  and  the  folution  of  all  difficulties, 
in  the  hiftory  of  nations. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fea  having  overflowed  the 
other  hemlfphere,  its  old  inhabitants  took  refuge  upon 
the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  the  Cordeleras,  which 
are  far  higher  than  our  mount  Ararat.  But  how  could 
they  have  lived  upon  thofe  heights,  covered  with  fnow, 
and  furrounded  with  waters  ?  How  is  it  pofliBle  that  men 
who  had  breathed  in  a  pure  and  delightful  climate,  could 
have  furvived  the  miferies  of  want,  the  inclemency  of  a 
tainted  air,  and  thofe  numberlefs  calamities,  which  muft 
be  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  a  deluge  ?  How  will 
the  race  have  been  preferved  and  propagated,  in  thofe 
times  of  general  calamity,  and  in  the  fucceeding  ages  of 

a  Ian* 
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B  O  6  K  a  Itnguid  exiftence  ?  In  defiance  of  all  thefe  obftac^s, 
^^'  we  rouft  allow  that  America  has  been  peopled,  by  fomc 
wretched  remains  of  the  great  devaftation.  Every  thing 
carries  the  veftiges  of  a  malady,  of  which  the  human 
race  fliU  feels  the  effeds.  The  ruin  of  that  world  isftili 
imprinted  on  its  inhabitants.  They  are  a  fpecies  of  men 
degraded,  and  degenerated  in  their  natural  conftitution, 
in  their  ftature,  in  their  way  of  life,  and  in  their  under- 
ftandings,  which  has  occafioned  them  to  make  but. little 
progrefs  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  A  damper  airland  a 
more  marfliy  ground,  mud  neceflarily  infeft  the  very^ 
roots  and  feeds,  intended  both  for  the  fubfiftence  and 
Increafe  of  mankind.  It  muft  have  required  fome  ages 
to  reftore  population,  and  ftill  a  greater  number,  before 
the  ground  could  be  fettled  and  dried,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for 
tillage,  and  for  the  foundation  of  buildings;  'il^he  earth 
rouft  neceflfarily  be  purified  before  the  airtduld  clear, 
and  the  air  muft  be  clear  before  the  earth  eoiild- be  ren- 
dered habitable.  The  imperfedion  of  nature  in  Ame- 
rica, is  not  therefore  a  proof  of  its  recent  origin,  but  of 
its  regeneration.  It  was  probably  peopled  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  other  hemifphere,  but  might  li&ve  been 
the  laft  that  fuffered  in  the  univerfal  Deluge.  The  large 
bones  that  are  found  under  ground  in  America^  (how 
that  it  formerly  had  elephants,  rhinoceros,  and  other 
enormous  quadrupeds,  which  have  fmce  difappeare4 
in  thofe  regions.  The  gold  and  filvcr  mines  that  arc 
found  juft  below  the  furface,  are  (ignsof  a  very  ancient 
revolution  of  the  globe,  but  later  than  thofe  that  have 
jDverturned  our  hemilpherc. 

Suppo  SE  America  had,  by  fome  means  or  other,  been 
repeopled  by  our  roving  tribes,  that  perio4  would  be  fo 
remote,  that  it  would  ftill  give  great  antiquity  to  the  inr 
habitants  of  that  hemifphere.  Three  or  four  centuries 
will  not  then  be  fufficicnt  to  allow,  for  the  foundation 
of  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  j  for  though  we 

find 
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find  no  trace  in  thcfc  countries  of  our  arts,  or  of  the  B  O  O  K 
opinions  and  cufloms  that  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe»  yet  we  have  found  a  police  and  a  fociety  e(U- 
bliihedf  inventions  and  pradices  which,  though  they 
did  not  fliew  any  marks  of  times  anterior  to  the  deluge,: 
yet  they  implied  a  long  feries  of  ages,  fubfequent  to 
this  catafirophe.  For,  though  in  Mexico,  as  in  Egypt* 
a  country  furrounded  with  waters,   mountains,  and, 
other    unfurmountable  obftacles,    muft    have  forced 
the  men  indofed  in  them,  after  fome  time  to  unite^ 
notwithilanding  they  might  at  JBrft    have    lived  in 
a   ftate   of  hoftility  and  continual  bloody  wars;   yet 
it   was   only  in  procefs  of  time,  that  they  could  in- 
irent  and  eftablifli  a  worlhip  and  a  legiflation,  which 
they    could  not,   poflibly,  have   borrowed  from   re- 
mote times  or  countries.     The  fingle  art  of  fpecch, 
and  that  of  writing,  though  but  in  hieroglyphics,  would 
require  moire  ages  to  perfeS  an  unconneded  nation  in^ 
that  muift  have  invented  both,  than  would  be  neceflary 
of  days  to  perfed  a  child  in  both.    Ages  bear  not  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  whole  race,  as  years  do  to  in« 
dividuals*    The  former  is  to  occupy  a  vaft  field,  both 
as  to  fpace  and  duration,  while  the  other  has  only  fdftie 
moments  or  inftants  of  time  to  fill  up,  or  rather  to  mn 
over.     The  likenefs  and  uniformity  obfervaUe  in  the 
features  and  manners  of  the  American  nations,  plainly 
(hew  that  they  are  not  To  ancient,  as  thofe  of  our  con- 
tinent, which  difitr  fo  much  from  each  other*;  but  at 
the  fame  time,  this circumftance  ieems  to  confirm  that 
they  did  not  originate  from  any  diftant  hemifphere,  with 
Ivhich  they  have  no  kind  of  affinity,  that  can  indicate 
an  immediate  defeent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  their  Compari- 
origin  or  their  antiquity,  which  are  both.uncertaitVi  a  fo"  be- 
more  ialerefling  obica  of  inquiry,  perhaps,  is  to  d^-  v^fwd"' 

N  termini  people  and 

ravages. 
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^  9wP  ^  tcrmttfc  whether  thcfc  nntutored  nations  arc  more  or 
Idi'happy  than  onr  ctrilized  people.  Let  us,  therefore^ 
exanottie  whether  the  condition  of  rude  man  left  to  mere 
atnnial  infttndy  whofe  day  which  is  fpent  in  hunting, 
feeding*  prodncing  his  fpedes,  and  repofing  himfelfy  is 
the  model  of  all  the  reft  of  his  days,  is  better  or  worfe 
than  the  conditbn  of  that  wonderful  being,  whofe  bed  is 
made  of  down,  and  who  to  clothe  bimfelf,  fabricates  the 
fliread  of  the  (ilk  worm,  has  exchanged  his  cave  his* 
•riginal  abode,  for  a  palace,  and  has  varied  hisindu^en- 
tea  and  his  wants  in  a  thoufand  different  ways. 

It  Is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  we  niuft  took  for  his 
fource  of  happinefs.  What  does  he  want  to  be  ^s  hap-, 
py  as  he  can  be  ?  Prefcnt  fubfiftence ;  and,  if  he  thinks 
of  futurity,  the  hopes  andcertaroty  of  fsnjoying  that  blef- 
fing.  The  favage»  who  has  not  been  driven,  to  the  frigid 
zones,  is  not  in  want  of  this  firft  of  neceflariess.  If  he 
lays  in  no  ftorcs,  it  is.becaofe  the  earth  and  the  fea  are 
refervoirs  always  ready  to  fupply'his  wants.  Fifli  and 
game  are  to  be  had  alUhe  year,  and' will  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  of  the.  wbterfeafons.  The  favage  has  no 
clolc  houfes>  or  comn^odipus  fire*p]aces ;  but  his  furs 
aniwcr  all  the  purpofes  of  the  roof,  the  garment  and  the 
ftovc.  He  work3  b«st  for  his  qwij  benefi^i  flcq)s  when 
he  is  weary,  and  is  ^  ftranger  to  watchingpand  refllcfs 
nighty  War  is  a  matter  of  choi<;f  to  him.  Dang^r^ 
like  labqui-,  is  a  qonditipp  of  his  nature,  not  a  profefGoii 
annexed  to  his  birth,  a  duty  he  owes  the  fociety  hfj  is 
Gonne^ed  with,  not  a  family  bondage.  The  &vage  h 
ierious  but  not  melancholy ;  and  his  countenance  feMom 
bears  the  impreffiori  of  thofe  paflions  and  diforders,  that 
l^ave  fuch  (hocking  and  fatal  marks  on  ours.  He  cannot 
feel  the  want  of  what  he  does  not  defife,  nor  can  he  de- 
fire^what  he  is  ignorant  of.  Moft  of  the  convenien-- 
cifes  of  life,  are  remedies  for  evils  he  does  nor  feci.  Plea- 
fares 
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Aires  arc  a  relief  to  appetites,  which  arc  not  excited  B  CO  K 
by  his  fcnfations.  He  feldom  experiences  any  of  that 
wearincTs^  that  arifes  from  unfatisfied  defires,  or  that 
emptinefs  and  uneafinefs  of  mind,  that  is  the  oflfspring 
of  prejudice  and  vanity.  In  a  word,  the  favage  is 
fubjed  to  none  but  natural  evils. 

But  whftt  greater  happinefs  than  this  does  the  civi»* 
lized  man  enjoy  ?  His  food  is  more  wholefome  and  deli- 
cate than  that  of  the  favage.    He  has  fofter  clothes^ 
and  a  habitation  better  fecured  againft  the  indemen* 
cies  of  the  weather.   Bat  the  common  people,  who  are 
to  be  the  bafis  and  ohjtGt  of  civil  fociety,  thofe  num- 
bers of  men  iwho  in  all  dates  bear  the  burden  of  hard 
labour,  cannot  be  faid  to  live  happily  either  in  thofe  emr 
pires  where  the  confequences  of  war,  or  the  imperfeSi- 
on  of  the  police,  have  reduced  them  to  a  (late  of  (lavery^ 
or  in  thofe  governments  where  the  progrefs  of  luxury 
and  policy  ha.ve  reduced  them  to  a  itate  of  fervitude. 
The  mixed  government  fometimes  affords  fome  fparks  of 
happinefs^  founded  on  a  (hadow  of  liberty ;  but  this  hap- 
pinefs is  purchafed  by  torrents  of  blood,  which  repel  ty- 
ranny for  a  time  only  to  let  it  fall  the  heavier,  upon  the 
devoted  nation,  fooner  or  later  doomed  to  opprefEon, 
Let  us  but  obferve  how  Caligula  and  Nero  have  reveng- 
ed the  expuUion  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  death  of 
C«far. 

Tyramhy,  we  are  told,  is  the  work  of  the  people^ 

and  not  of  kings.    But^f  fo,  why  do  they  fuflFer  it? 

Why  jdo  they  not  repel  the  encroachments  of  defpotifm  ; 

and  while  it  employs  violence  and  artifice  to  enflave 

all  the  faculties  of  men,  why  do  they  not  oppofe  it  with 

all  their  powers  ?  But  is  it  lawful  to  murniur  and  com<!> 

plain  under  the  rod  of  oppreffors  ?  Will  it  not  exaf^ 

perate  and  provoke  the  tyrant  to  purfue  the  vi£Hm  to 

<lcath?  The  cries  of  fervitude  he  calls  rebellion,  and 

^bey  are  to  be  ftifled^n  a  dungeon,  and  fometimes  on  a 

N  a  fcaflFold. 
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^  9t?  ^  fcaflFold.  The  man  who  (hould  affcrt  th6  rights  of  man, 
would  perilh  in  negled  and  infamy.  Tyranny,  there- 
fore, muft  be  endured,  under  the  name  of  aathority. 

If  fo,  to  what  outrages  is  not  the  civilized  man  ez- 
pofed !  If  he  is  poflfefTed  of  any  property,  he  knows  not 
how  far  he  may  call  it  his  own,  when  he  muft  divide 
the  produce  between  the  courtier  who  may  attack  his 
eftate,  the  lawyer  who  muft  be  paid  for  teaching  him 
how  to  preferve  it,  the  foldier  who  may  lay  it  wafte, 
and  the  coUefior  who  comes  to  levy  unlimited  taxes. 
If  he  has  no  property,  how  can  he  be  affured  of  a 
permanent  fubfiftence  ?  What  fpecies  of  induftry  is 
there  fecured  againft  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  and 
the  encroachments  of  government  ? 

In  the  forefts  of  America,  (hould  there  be  a  fcarcity 
in  the  north,  the  favages  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fouth^ 
The  wind  or  the  fun  will  drive  a  wandering  clan  to 
more  temperate  climates.  Between  the  gates  and  bars 
that  (hut  up  our  civilized  ftates,  if  famine,  war,  or 
peftilence  (hould  confume  an  empire,  it  is  a  prifon 
where  all  muft  exped  to  peri(h  in  mifery,  or  in  the  hor- 
rors of  flaughter.  The  man  who  is  unfortunately  born 
there  muft  endure  all  extortions,  all  the  feverities, 
that  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons  and  the  injuftice  of 
government,  niay  bring  upon  him. 

In  our  provinces,  the  vafTal,  or  free  mercenary,  digs 
and  ploughs  the  whole  year  round,  on  lands  that  are  not 
his  ownj  and  whofe  produce  does  not  belong  to  him, 
and  he  is  even  happy,  if  his  afliduous  labour  procures 
him  a  (hare  of  the  crops,  he  has  fown  and  reaped. 
Watched  and  haraflfed  by  a  hard  and  Fefllefs  landlord, 
who  grudges  him  the  very  ftraw  on  which  he  refts  his 
weary  limbs,the  wretch  is  daily  expofed  to  difeafes  which, 
joined  to  his  poverty,  make  him  wi(h  for  death  rather 
than  for  an  expenfi  vc  cure,  followed  by  infirmities  and  toil. 

Whether 
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Whether  tenant  or  fubjeS,  he  is  doubly  a  flayc ;  if  he  has  BOOK 
a  few  acres,  his  lord  comes  and  gathers  where  he  has 
not  fown  ;  if  be  is  worth  but  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of 
horfes^  he  muft  go  with  them  upon  fervices ;  if  he  has 
nothing  but  his  perfonjt  the  prince  ta)&es  him  for  a  foU 
dier.  Every  where  he  ntieets  with  maftersj  and  always* 
with  oppreifion* 

In  our  cities,  the  wprkman  and  the  artift  who  have 
eftabliihments  are  at  the  mercy  of  greedy  and  idle  maf- 
tersj  who  by  the  privilege  of  monopoly  have  purchafed 
of  gov  ernment  a  power  of  makiog  induftry  work  for 
nothing!  and  of  felling  its» labours  at  a  very  high  price,. 
The  lower  clafs  have  no  more  than  the  fight  of  that  lux<- 
ury ,  of  which  they  are  doubly  the  vi3ims>  by  the  watch-* 
ings  and  fatigues  it  occafiops  them^  and  by  the  infolencc 
of  the  pomp  that  mortifies  and  tramples  upon  them. 

Even  fuppoiing  that  the  dangerous  labours  of  our 
quarries,  mines  and  forges^  with  aU  the  arts  that  are  per* 
formed  by  fire,  and  that  perils  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce were  lefs  pernicious  .than  the  roving  life  of  the 
favages,  who  live  upon  hunting  and  fifliing:  fuppofe  that 
men  who  are.  ever  lamenting  the  forrows  anid  afironts 
ihat  arife  merely  from  opinion,  are  lefs  unhappy  than 
the  favages,  who  never  (hed  a  tear  in  the  midft  of  the 
moil  excruciating  tortures ;  there  would  dill  remain  a 
wide  difference  between  the  fate  of  the  civilized  man, 
and  the  wild  Indian,  a  difference  entirely  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  focial  life.  This  is  the  injuftice  that  reigns  in 
the  partial  diftribution  of  fortunes  and  fituations ;  an  in^ 
equatiiy  which  is  at  onceHhe  effed  and  the  caufe  of  op-i 
preifion* 

In  vain  dbes  cuftom,  prejudice,  ignorance  and  hard  Ta- 
hour  lluplfy  the  lower  clafs  of  mankind,  fo  as  to  render 
ihem  infcnfible  of  their  degradation  ;  neither  religion  not 
morality  can  hinder  them  from  feeing  and^  feeling  the 

N  3  injufticc 
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BOOK  injuftice  of  political  orcjer  in  the  difiribution  of  good  and 
evil.    How  often  have  we  heard  the  poor  man  expoilu* 
lating  with  heaven,  and  afking  what  he  had  done,  that 
he  (hould  deferve  to  be  born  in  an  indigent  and  depend- 
ent (lation  V  Even  if  great  afSidions  were  infeparable 
from  the  more  exalted  (lations>  which  might  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  balance  all  the  advantages  and  all  the  fuperiority 
that  the  focial  (late  claims  over  the  ftate  of  nature  ;  fiill 
the  obfcure  man,  who  is  unacquainted  with  thofe  con« 
flidSf  fees  nothing,  in  a  high  rank^  but  the  affluence 
"which  is  the  caufe  of  his  own  poverty.     He  envies  the 
rich  man  thofe  pleafures  to  which  he  is  fb  accuflomed, 
that  he  has  loft  all  relifli  for  them.    What  domeftic 
can  hav«  a  real  aflFedion  for  his  mafter^  or  what  is  the 
attachment  of  a  fervant  ?  Was  ever  any  prince  truly 
.  beloved  by  his  courtiers,  even  when  be  was  bated  by  his 
fubjeds'?  If  we  prefer  our  condition  to  that  of  the  fa-^ 
yages,  it  is  becaufe  civil  life  has  made  us  incapable  of 
bearing  fome  natural  hardfliips,  which  the  lavage  is 
more  expofed   to,    and  becaufe  we,  are   attached  to 
fome  indulgences  that  cuftom  has.  made  neceflkry  to 
usm   Even  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  civiiixed  flsan  may 
accuftom  himfelf  to  live  among  favages,  and  return  to 
the  (late  of  nature.     We  have  an  inftance  of  tbb  in  that 
Scotchman*  who  was  caft  away  on  the  ifland'of  Fernan* 
dez,  where  be  lived  alone,  and  was  happy  as  feon  as  he 
was  fo  taken  up  wiih  fupplying  his  wanfs^  as  to  forget 
his  own  country,  his  language,  his  name,  and  even 
thp  utterance  of  words.    After  four  years,,  be  felt  hini* 
fclf  efifed  of  the  burden  of  focial  life :  when  he  fciad  toft 
all  refleSiop  or  thought  of  the  paft,  and  all  anxiety  for 
thefuturc, 

LA«ttY,  theconfcioufnefsof  independeiice  being  one 
of  the  firft  tmpreiltons  in  man*  he  whp  enjoys  this  primi- 
tive right,  with  a  mor^l  certainty  of  a  competent  fubfift- 

» 


cnce 
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cnce^  is  incQtnparabTy  happier  than  the  rich  mao^r^ftrain-  BOOK 
ed  by  laws^  mafters,  prejudices  and  falhions^  which 
inceflantly  remind  him  of  the  lofsof  bis  liberty.  To 
compare  the  fiate  of  the  fayages  to  that  of  children,  i^ 
to  decide  at  once  the<|ueilion  that  has  been,  fo  warmly 
debated  by  philofophersi  concerning,  the  advantages  of 
the  ftate  of  nature  and  that  of  focial  life.  Childreiv 
notwithftanding  the  reftraints  of  education,  are  in  the 
happieft  age  of  human  life»  Their  'habitual  chearfuk 
nefs,  when  they  are  not  under  the.  mafler's  rc^^js  the 
fureft  indication  of  the  happinefs  they  enjoy«  After 
all>  a  fingie  word  may  determine  this  great  quefiion. 
Let  us  afic  the  civilized  man  whether  he  is  happy ;  and 
the  favage  whether  he  is  unhappy,  .  If  they  both  anr* 
fwer  in  the  negative,  the  difpute  is  ^t  an  end. 

Civilized  nations,  this  parallel  ^uft  ceruinly  be 
mortifying  to  you  I  but  you  c^Qpot  too  ftrongly  feel  the 
weight  of  the  calamities  u^der  which  ypu-  groaip*^  The 
more  painful  this  fenfation  i^,.  the^  ip^r^  w,iU  it  a wakeo 
your  attention  ta.  the  true  caufes  of  your  iu(Ferings. 
You  may  at  laft  be  convinced  thai, they  proceed,  from 
the  confufion*  of. your  opinions,  from  the  A^^^/p[ 
your  political  conftitutions,  and  frpdpi  capricious  -laws^ 
ivhich  are  in  continual  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

After  this  enquiry  into  the  moral flaferof  the  Anie- 
rtcans,  let  us  return  to.  the  natural  fiate^of  their  icountryx 
I^t  us  fee  what  h  was  before  the  arrival  of:  the  Engltlh^ 
fliftd  what,  it  is  arrived  to  under  their  ddminion.v  : 

.    The  6f ft  Etiiiftpcans  who  wtirf  o*cr  to  eflablHh  Eng-i  in  what 
fi(h  colonies,  fdundimmetife'fere(t0#  The  vaft  trees  that  ^^^^  }^^ 
grew  up  to  the  c4oi]ds;,  were  fo  encumbered  with  creep-  fou^'i^ 
ifig  plants,  that- "th*y  could  mt  be  g6t  at.     Theifitd  North 
-beafts  made  thefe  woods  ftiU-bore  inard<<eflible.    Thcfy  America, 
met  only  with  a  few*ivages,^dotbed-with  the  Mm  of  tht^t^l 
tbofemonfters.  The  human  race,  thinly  fcattered,  fled  done  there. 

N  4  frpm 
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B  O  O  ^  from  each  other>  or  purfoed  only  with  intent  to  deftroy. 

_  j[^  ^  The  earth  Teemed  ufelefs  to  man,  and  its  powers  were 

not  exerted  fo  much  for  his  fupport,  as  in  the  breeding 

of  animals,  more  obedient  to  the  laws  of  nature.    The 

earth  prbduced  every  thing  at  pleafure  without  ai&ft- 

ance  and  without  direSion  ;  it  yielded  all  its  bounties 

with  uncbntrouled  profufion  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  for 

the  pleafures  or  conveniencies  of  one  fpecies  of  beings. 

The  rivers  now  glided  freely  through  the  forefts,  now 

fpread  themfelves  quietly  in  a  wide  morafs,    whence 

ifTuing  in  various  dreams,  they  formed  a  muhitude  of 

iflafids,  encompafled  with  their  channels.   The  fpring 

was"  rcftored  from  the  fpoils  of  autumn.     The  leaves 

dried  and  rotted  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  fupplied  them 

with  frefh  fap  to  enable  them  to  thoot  out  new  bloG- 

foms.  The  hollow  trunks  of  trees  afforded  a  retreat  to 

prodigious  flights  of  birds.     The  fea  da(hing  againft 

the  cdaft,  and  indenting  the  gulph^,  threw  up  flioals 

of  amphibious  monfters,  enormous  whales,  crabs  and 

turtles,  that  fpolted  uncontrouled  on  the  defert  flioresj 

There  natui-e  exerted  her  plaftic  power,  inceflantly 

producing  the  gigantic  inhabitants: of  the  ocean,  and 

•afTerting  the  freedom  of  the  earth  and  the  fea. 

Bu  T  man  appeaifed,  and  immediatelyicbariged  the  iace 
of  North  America*  He  introduced  fymmetry,  by  ibe  ajf* 
iiftance  of  all  tl>e  inftrtunents  of  art.  The  impenetrable 
woods  were  inftantly  cleared,  and  maide  room  for  conii^ 
modious  habitations^.  ^  The  wild  J)eafts  were.drivenaw^y, 
apd  flocks ofdomisfticapimals fupplied  their pkce;  wbilfl 
th^rni  and  briars  made  way  for  rich  harvefts.;  The  waters 
forfooK  part  of  their  domain,  and  w^e;  drained  off  into 
the  interior  parts  of  the  la^,  or  into  the: fea,  by  deep 
<anals.    The  coafis  were  cpvered  with:  towns^  and  tb^ 

bays 
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bays  vith  (hips';  and  thus  the  new  world,  like  the  old,  B  O  O  JC 
became  fubjed  to  man.  What  powerful  engines  have 
raffed  that  wonderful  ftrudure  of  European  induftry  and 
policy  ?  Let  us'refume  the  parti-culars.  In  the  remoteft 
part  (lands  a  folitary  objed,  diilinS  from  the  whole^ 
which  is  called  Hudfon's  bay. 

This  bay,  of  about  ten  degrees  in  length,  is  formed  Climate  of 
by  the  ocean  in  the  diftant  and  northern  parts  of  Ame-  ^y  ^J^j* 
rica.  The  breadth  of  the  entrance  is  about  fix  leagues,  cuftomt  of 
but  it  is  only  to  be  attempted  from  the  beginning  of  "•  •»*»*>«- 
July  to  the  end  of  September,  and  is  even  then  ex-  Trade  car- 
tremely  dangerous.     This  danger  arifes  from  moun*  ried  on 
tains  of  ice,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be.  from  15  to  ******* 
to  18  hundred  feet  thick,  and  which  having  been  pro- 
duced by  winters  of  five  or  fix  years  duration  in  little 
gulphs  conftantly  filled  with  fnow,  are  forced  out  of 
them  by  north  weft  winds,  or  by  fome  other  extraor- 
dinary caufe.  The  beft  way  of  avoiding  them  is  to  keep 
as  near  as  poflible  to  the  northern  coaft,  which  muft 
neceflarily  be  lefs  obftruded  and  moft  free  by  the  na- 
tural diredions  of  both  winds  and  currents. 

The  north- weft  wind,  which  blows  almoft  conftant- 
ly in  winters  and  very  often  in  fummer,  frequently 
raifes  violent  ftorms  within  the  bay  itfelf,  which  is  ren- 
dered ftill  more  dangerous  by  the  number  of  ihcals  that 
are  found  there.  Happily,  however,  fmall  clufters  of 
iflands  are  met  with  at  different  diftanccs,  which  arc 
of  a  fufficicnt  height  to  afford  a  flielter  from  the  ftorm. 
Befides  thefe  fmall  Archipelagos,  there  are  in  many 
places  large  piles  of  bare  rock,  but  except  the  Alga 
Marina,  the  bay  produces  as  few  vegetables  as  the 
other  northern  feas.  Throughout  all  the  countries  fur- 
rounding  this  bay,  the  fun  never  rifcs  or  fets  without 
forming  a-  great  cone  of  light ;  this  phoenomcnon  is 
fucceeded  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  tinges  the 

hcmifphcrc 
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BOOK  hemtfphere  with  coloured  rays  of  fuch  a  brilliancy,  that 
^^'  the  fplcndour  of  them  is  not  effaced  even  by  that  of  the 
full  moon.  Notwithftanding  this,  there  is  feldom  $i 
bright  iky.  In  fpring  and  autumn,  the  air  is  always 
filled  with  thick  fogs>  and  in  winter,  with  an  infinite 
number  of  fmall  icicles.. 

Though  the  heats  in  the  fummer  are  pretty  confi- 
derable  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  there  is  feldom 
any  thunder  or  lightning,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
great  number  of  fulphurebus  exhalations,  which,  how* 
ever,  are  fometimes  iet  on  fire  by  the  Aurora  Borealis; 
and  tbis  light  flame  confumes  the  barks  of  the  trees^ 
but  leaves  their  trunks  untouched* 

Oke  of  the  efefis  of  the  extreme  cold  or  iiiow  that 
prevails  in  this  cUmate,  is  that  of  turning  thofe  animak 
white  in  winter,  which  are  naturally  brown  or  grey. 
Nature  has  beftowed  upon  them  all,  foft^  long  and 
thick  furs,  the  Mir  of  which  falls  off  as. the  JKreather 
grows  milder.  In  mod  of  thefe  quadrupeds,  the  feet, 
the  tail,  the  ears,  and  generally  fpeaking  all  thofe  parts 
in  which  the  circulation  is  flower,  bccaufe  they  are 
more  remote  from  the  heart,  are  extremely  ihort. 
Wherever  they  happen  to  be  fomething  longer, 
they  are  proportionably  well  covered.  Under  this 
heavy  iky,  all  liquors  become  foUd  by  freezing,  and 
break  whatever  veffels  contain  them.  .  Even  Ipirit  of 
wine  lofes  its  fluidity.  It  is  not  unCQumjon  to  fee  frag- 
ments of  large  rocks  loofened  and  detached  from  the 
great  niafs,  by  the  force  of  the  frofl.  ^\l  thefe  phceno- 
mena,  are  very  frequent  during  the  whole  winter,  arc 
much  more  terrible  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  which 
in  thefe  regions  has  an  influence  upon  jthe  weather,  the 
paufes.of  which  are  pot  known. 

In*  this  frozen  zone,:  iron,  lead,  cppper^  i^arble,  and 
a  fubftance  refembling  fea  coal,  have  beeof  difcovcred. 

In 
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In  other  refpefts,  the  foil  is  extremely  barren.  Except  BOOK 
the  coafts,  which  are  for  the  mod  part  marfliy,  wjierc       ^^^* 
there  grows  a  little  grafs  and  feme  foft  wood,  the  reft 
of  the  country  produces  nothing  but  very  high  mofs 
and  a  few  Weak  (hrubs  very  thinly  fcattcred. 

This  fterility  of  nature  extends  itfelf  to  every  thing. 
The  human  race  are  few  in  number,  and  fcarce  any  of 
Its  individuals  are  above  four  feet  high.  Their  heads 
bear  the  fame  enormous  proportion  to  the  reft  of  their 
bodies,  as  thofe  of  children  do.  The  fmallnefs  of  their 
feet  makes  them  aukward  and  tottering  in  their  gait. 
Small  hands  and  a  round  mouth,  which  in  Europe  are 
reckoned  a  beauty/eem  almoft  a  deformity  in  thefe  peo* 
pie;  becaufe  we  fee  nothing  here  but  the  cffeQsof  a 
weak  organization,  and  of  a  cold,  that  contraSs  and 
reftrains  the  fprings  of  growth,  and  is  fatal  to  the  pro* 
grefs  of  animal  as  well  as  of  vegetable  life.  Befides 
this,  all  their  men,  though  they  have  neither  hair  nor 
beard,  have  the  appearance  of  being  old.  This  is 
partly  occafioned  by  the  formation  of  their  lower  lip, 
which  is  thick,  fleftiy,  and  projeQing  beyond  the  upper. 
Such  are  the  Efquiraaux,  which  inhabit  not  only  the 
coaft  of  Labrador,  whence  they  have  taken  ihcir 
name,  but  likewife  all  th.at  tmSt  of  country,  which  ex- 
tends itfelf  from  the  point  of  Belle-Ifle  to  the  moft  nor* 
tfaern  parts  of  America, 

The  inhabitants  of  Hudfon's  bay  have,  like  th^ 
Greenlanders,  "z  flat  face  with  Ihort  but  not  flattened 
nofes,  the  pupil  yellow  and  the  iris  black.  Their  wo-- 
men  have  marks  of  deformity  peculiar  to  their  fex, 
amongft  others  very  long  and  flabby  breafts.  This  de- 
fcS,  which  is  not  natural,  arifes  from  their  cuftom  of 
giving  fuck  to  their  children  till  they  are  five  or  fix  years 
eld.  The  children  pull  their  mothers  breafts  with  their 
hands,  and  almoft  fufpend  themfelves  by  them. 

It 
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It  is  not  true  that  there  are  races  of  the  Efquintaux 
entirely  black»  a$  has  been  fince  fuppofed^  and  after- 
wards accounted  for^  nor  that  they  live  under  ground; 
How  (hould  they  dig  into  a  foil,  which  the  cold  ren- 
ders harder  than  the  Ro^t  ?  How  is  it  poffible  they 
ihoqld  live  in  caverns  whei^  they  would  be  infallibly 
drowned  by  the  fird  melting^  of  the  fnows?  What, 
however^  is  certain  and  a1mo(t^  equally  furprifing  is^ 
that  they  fpend  the  winter  under  huts  run  up  in  hafte, 
and  made  of  flints  joined  together  with^  cements  of  ice, 
where  they  live  without  any  other  fire  bat  that  of  a 
lamp  hung  up  in  the  middle  of  the  flied,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  drefling  their  game  and  the  fifli  they  feerfupon. 
The  heat  of  their  blood,  and  of  their  breath,  added 
to  the  vapour  arifing  from  this  fmall  flame,  is  fuflicient 
to  make  their  huts  as  warm  as  ftoves. 

The  Efquimaux  dwell  conftantly  near  the  fea,  which 
fupplies  them  with  all  their  provifions.  Both  their  con- 
ftitution  and  complexion  partake  of  the  quality  of  their 
food.  The  flefli  of  the  feal  is  their  food,  and  the  oil  of 
the  whale  is  their  drink,  which  produces  in  them  all  an 
olive  complexion,  a  ftrong  fmell  of  filh,  an  oily  and  te- 
nacious fweat,  and  fomc  times  a  fort  of  fcaly  leprofy. 
This  laft  is,  probably,  the  reafon  why  the  mothers  have 
the  fame  cuftom  as  the  bears  of  licking  their  young. 

This  nation,  weak  and  degraded  by  nature>  is  not- 
wiihftanding  moft  intrepid  upon  a  fea  that  is  cooftantly 
dangerous.  In  boats  made  and  fowed  together  like  b 
many  Borachios,  but  at  the  fame  tirne  fo  well  clofcd, 
that  it  is  iro'poflible  for  the  .water  to  penetrate  them, 
they  follow  the  Iboals  of  herrings  through  the  whole  of 
their  polar  emigrations,  and  attack  the  whales  and 
Ycals  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  One ,  ftfoke  of  the 
whale's  tail  is  fufBcient^  to  drown  an  hundred  of  them, 
and  the  feal  is  armed  with  teeth  to  devour  thofe  hecaa- 

not 
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not  drown*  but  the  hunger  of  the  Efquimaux  is  fupe-  BOOK  * 
rior  to  the  rage  of  thefe  monfiers.  They  have  an  in-  ^^^  * 
ordinate  third  for  the  whale's  oil^  which  is  neceflary 
to  preferve  the  heat  in  their  ftomachs*  and  defend  them 
from  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  Indeed  whales,  men, 
birds,  and  all  the  quadrupeds  and  fi(h  of  the  north  are 
fupplted  by  nature  with  a  degree  of  fet,  which  prevents 
the  mufcles  from  freezing,  and  the  blood  from  coagula- 
ting. Every  thing  in  thefe  ardic  regions  is  cither  oily 
or  gummy,  and  even  the  trees  are  refinous.  ; 

The  Efquimaux  are  notwithfianding  fubjeS  to  two 
fatal  diforders,  the  fcurvy  and  the  lofs  of  fight.     The 
continuation  of  the  fnows  on  the  ground,  joined  to  the 
reverberation  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  on  the  ice,   dazzle 
their  eyes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  are  almoft  con- 
stantly obliged  to  wear  flxades  made  of  very  thin  wood, 
through  which  fmall  apertures  for  the  light  have  been 
bored  wit^i  fi(h-bones.     Doomed  to  a  fix-nionths  night, 
they  never  fee  the  fun  but  obliquely,  and  then  it  fcems 
rather  to  blind  them  than  to  give  them  light.     Sight, 
the  mod  delightful  blcffing  of  nature,  is  a  fatal  gift 
to  them,  and  they  are  generally  deprived  of  it  wheq 
young. 

A  STILL  more  cruel  evil,  which  is  the  fcurvy,  con- 
fumes  them  by  flow  degrees.  It  infinuates  itfelf  into 
their  blood,  changes,  thickens  and  impoveriflics  the 
whole  mafs.  The  fogs  of  the  fea,  the  denfeand  inelaf^ 
tic  air  they  breath  in  their  huts,  which  is  (hut  up  from 
all  communication  with  the  external,  the  continued  and 
tediousinaSivity  of  their  winters,  a  mode  of  life  alter- 
nately roving  and  fedentary,  every  thing  in  fti^rr, 
ferves  to  increafe  this  dreadful  illnefs  ;  which  in  a  little 
time  becomes  contagious,  and  fpreading  itfelf  through- 
out their  habitations,  is  but  too  probably  tranfmitted  by 

the  means  of  generation. 

Not- 
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NoTWiTHSTANDiKO  thefc  inconveniencie$,  the  Rf- 
qolmaux  is  fo  paifionately  fond  of  his  country,  that  no 
inhabitant  of  the  mod  favoured  fpot  under  heaven  quits 
it  with  more  reludance  than  he  does  his  frozen  deferts. 
One  of  the  reafons  of  it  may  be  that  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  breathe  m  a  fofter  and  cooler  climate.  The  (ky  of 
Amfterdam>  Copenhagen,  and  London,  though  con- 
ftantly  obfcured  by  thick  and  fetid  vapours,  is  too  clear 
for  an  Efquimaux.  Perhaps  too,  Ihere  may  be  fome-. 
thinp  in  the  change  of  life  and  manners  ftill  more  con- 
trary to  the  health  of  the  favages  than  the  climate.  It 
is  not  impoffible  but  that  the  indulgences  of  an  Euro- 
pean may  be  a  poifon  to  the  Efquimaux. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  difcovered 
in  i6io  by  Henry  Hudfon.  This  intrepid  mariner  in 
fearchiijg  after  a  north-weft  paffage  to  the  fouth-feas, 
dilcovered  three  ftreights,  through  which  he  hoped  to 
find  out  a  new  way  to  Afia  by  America.  He  failed 
boldly  into  the  midft  of  the  new  gulph,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  explore  all  its  parts,  when  his  treacherous 
fliip's  company  put  him  into  the  long-boat,  with  feven 
others,  and  left  him  without  either  arms  or  provifions 
expofed  to  all  the  dangers  both  of  fea  and  land.  The 
barbarians  who  refufed  hinr  the  neceflkries  of  life  could 
not,  however,  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  the  difcoverv; 
and  the  bay  which  he  firft  found  out  will  ever  be  called 
by  his  name. 

The  naiferies  of  the  civil  war  which  followed  foop 
after,  had,  however,  made  the  Englilh  forget  this  dif^ 
tant  country,  which  had  nothing  to  attraft  them 
More  quiet  times  had  not  yet  brought  it  to  their  re-' 
membrance,  when  Grofeillers  and  Radiffon,  two  French 
Canadians,  who  had  met  with  fome  difcootent  at  home, 
informed  the  Englifli  who  were  engaged  in  repairing 
the  mifchiefs  of  difcord,  by  trade,  o£  the  profits  arifing 

from 
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from  furs,  and  of  their  claim  to  the  country  that  furniffli-  BOOK 
ed  them.  Thofc  who  propofed  the  bufmefs  fhewed  fo 
much  ability,  that  they  were  entrufted  with  the  exe- 
cution, and  the  firft  edablifliment  they  formed  fucceed- 
ed  fo  well  that  it  furpafled  their  own  hopes  as  well  as 
their  promifes. 

This  fuccefs  alarmed  the  French,  who  wereafraid* 
and  with  reafon,  that  moft  of  the  fine  furs  which  they 
got  from  the  northern  parts  of  Canada,  would  be  car- 
ried to  Hudfon^s  bay.  Their  alarms  were  confirmed  by 
the  unanimous  teftimony  of  their  Coureurs  de  Bois* 
whofince  1656,  had  been  four  ttmesas  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  the  flreight*    It  would  have  been  a  defirable 
thing  to  have  gone  by  the  fame  road  to  attack  the  new 
colony ;  but  the  diftance  being  thought  too  confiderabie, 
notwithftanding  the  convenience  of  the  rivers,  it  was 
[zx  length  determined  that  the  expedition  fhould  be 
made  by  fea.     The  fate  of  it  was  trufted  to  Grofeiilers 
jind  Radiflfon,  who  had  been  eafily  brought  back  to  a 
regard  for  their  country, 

Thrse  two  bold  and  reftlefs  men  failed  from  Quebec 
in  1682,  on  board  two  veflels  badly  fitted  out,  but  on 
their  arrival,  finding  ihemfelves  not  ftrong  enough  to 
attack  the  enemy,  they  were  contented  withere6ting  a 
fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  they  thought  to  have 
taken.  From  this  time  there  began  a  rivalfhip  between 
-the  two  companies,  one  fettled  at  Canada,  the  other 
in  England,  for  the  exclufive^rade  of  the  bay,  which 
was  conftantlyied  by  the  difputes  it  gave  birth  to,    till 
at  laft,  after  each  of  their  fettlements  had  been  fre- 
quently taken  by  the  other,  all  hoftilities  were  termi- 
nated by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  gave  up  the 
whole  to  Great-Britain. 

Hudson's  bay,  properly  fjpeaking  is  only  i  mart  for 
trade.    The  feverity  of  the  climate  having  deflroyed 
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B  O  O  K  all  the  corn  Town  there  at  different  times,  has  fruftrat- 
ni.  ed  every  hope  of  agriculture,  and  confcquently  of  po- 
pulation. Throughout  the  whole  of  this  extenfive 
coafi,  there  arc  not  more  than  ninety  or  a.hundred  fol- 
dicrs,  or  fadors,  comprized  in  four  bad  forts,  of  which 
York  fort  is  the  principal.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  receive 
the  furs  which  the  neighbouring  favages  bring  in  ex- 
change for  mcrchandife,  of  which  they  have  been 
taught  the  value  and  uTe. 

Though  thefe  ikins  are  of  much  more  value  than 
thofe  which  come  out  of  countries  not  fo  far  north, 
yet  they  are  cheaper.  The  favages  give  ten  beaver 
ikins  for  a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of  powder,  one  for 
four  pounds  of  lead,  one  for  a  hatchet,  one  for  fix 
knives, .  two  for  a  pound  of  glafs  beads,  fix  for  a  cloth 
coat,  five  for  a  petticoat,  and  one  for  a  pound  of  fnufF. 
Combs,  looking-glafles,  kettles  and  brandy  fell  in  pro* 
portion.  As  the  beaver  is  the  common  meafure  of  ex- 
change, by  another  regulation  as  fraudulent  as  the  firft, 
two  otter's  {kins  and  three  martins  arc  required  inflead 
of  one  beaver.  Befides  this  tyranny,  which  is  autho- 
rifed,  there  is  another  which  is  at  leaft  tolerated,  by 
which  the  favages  are  conftantly  defrauded  in  the  quali- 
tyi  quantity,  and  meafure  of  what  is  given  them ;  and 
the  fraud  amounts  to  about  one  third  of  the  value. 

From  this  regulated  fyftem  of  impodtion  it  iseafy 
to  guefs  that  the  commerce  of  Hudfon's  bay  is  a  mono- 
poly. The  capital  of  the  company  that  Js  in  pofleilion 
of  it  was  originally  no  more  than  241,500  livres, 
(10,565/.  12/.  6d.)  and  has  been  fucceilively  increafed 
to  2»38o,50o  livres.  (104,146/.  12/.  6d.)  This  capital 
brings  them  in  an  annual  return  of  forty  of  fifty  thou- 
fand  ikins  of  beavers  or  other  animals,  upon  which 
they  make  fo  exorbitant  a  profit,  that  it  excites  the  jea- 
louiy  and  clamours  of  the  nation.  Two  thirds  of  thefe 

beautiful 
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beautiful  furs  afe  cither  confumcd  in  kind  in* the  three  B  O  O  K 
kingdoni9vor  made  ufe  of  in  the  national  majiufaftures.  >  -i,A_f 
The  reft  are  carried  into  Germany^  where  the  climate 
makes  them  a  valuable  commodity. 

But  it  is  neither  the  acquiiition  of  thcfe  favage  WhcAer 
riches,  nor  the  ftill  greater  emoluments  that  might  be  ^^^^  ^t 
drawn  froiH   this  trade,  if  it  were  mad^  free,  which  Hudron*s 
have  fixed  the  attention  of  England  as  well  as  that  of  ^^f  *^' 
all  Europe  upon  this  frozen  continent.    Hudfon's  bay  ^j^  in, 
always  has  been  and  is  ftill  looked  upon  as  the  neareft  diet, 
road  from  Europe  to  the  Eaft-Indies^  and  to  the  rich» 
eft  piarts  of  Afia. 

Gabot  was  the  firft  who  entertained  an  idea  oiF  a 
north-weft  paflage  to  the  South-feas ;  but  his  difcoveries 
ended  at  Newfoundland.  After  him  followed  a  crowd 
of  Engliih  navigators,  many  of  whom  had  the  glory 
of  giving  their  names  to  favage  coafts  which  no  mortal 
had  ever  vifited  before.  Thefe  bold  and  memorable  ex- 
peditions were  more  brilliant  than  really  ufeful.  The 
moft  fortunate  of  them  did  not  ever  fumifh  a  freih  cbh- 
jedure  any  way  favourable  to  the  end  that  was  propo- 
fed.  The  Dutch,  lefs  frequent  in  their  trials,  lefs  a- 
nimated  iii.the  means  by  which  they  purAe  them,  were 
of  courfe  not  more  fuccefsful,  and  the  whole  began  to 
be  treated  as  a  cbimsera,  when  the  difcovery  of  Hud* 
foil's  bay  rekindled  all  the  hopes  that  were  nearly  ex- 
tinguiftied. 

At  this  period  the  attempts  were  renewed  with  frefti 
ardour.  Thofe  that  had  been  made  before  in  vain  by 
the  mother  country,  now  taken  iip  with  her  own  in- 
teftine*  commotions,  \ were  purfued  by  New  England, 
whofe  fituation  was  favourable  to  the  enterprise.  Still, 
however,  for  fome  time  there  were  more  voyages  uh- 
dertaken  t had, difcoveries  m^de.  The  nation  was  a 
long  time  kept  in  fufpenfe  \>j  the  difftf  ent  accoiints  of 
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B  O  OK  ttite  tti^iellttM-dr»9  uHlotfMiid  hbt  vgetit  in  their  m^t^ 
™*  for  «!^ilte  tkme  AippuTed  it  m  more  than  peiMlte  Dr 
ffMltMcy  mktn  atbufi^A  the  c^ttiinty  «f  tint  ^agt  ( 
and  the  accounts  thty  ^«^  iftihtad  of  chwrin^  up 
'  the  points  dnly  invcAf^d  it  m  (ItU  |;i«atcr  ifbfettrity. 
Indeedi  lh«ft  aocoust^  are  ib  diflatiefedory  and  coa* 
Mti$  a«dlb«Mqy  llmgs^otocealed  in  chea^thal  tbey 
^gflher  4^fhj  Aich  maits  t>f  ifnomace  and  wlnt  of 
yera6fty>  tliM  with  the  miMft  ^finioT^ecidiiig^  it  is 
impoffible  to  buiM  aii^  tbwK  like  i  Mtd-judgmem  ufon 
teftimoniea  fe  fufpiciMS.  At  lengthy  the  fiaaMs  ex- 
pedition of  1 746  threw  fome  kind  of  light  Open  «  pomt 
which  had  remained  envaleped  ki  darkiiefs  for  two 
centuries  paA.  But  upoo  what  grooodshave  the  later 
aavigators  taken  up  better  hopes  i  What  are  the  ezpe- 
rimenuon  which  they  Ibued  their  coajedurei  ?  l>ct  us 
proceed  to  gifne  «n  accowttif  their  atigvnterits.  TheH 
are  three  fa£ts  in  natural  htOciryy  wMdh  faetioefiarwiird 
mutt  be  taken  A>r  firantDd^  The  fiiA  as,  that  the  tides 
coRie  from  (heec#aA»  «ad  ithal  they  mrtead  more  er 
lefsinto  tbefttber  ipas^  in>ppdportioii  as  their  chaniitets 
cocnmunl^aie  i»ttb  the  great  nSbirMlm  hy  larger  or 
|maUcr^tpefiii%i$  whtndeielbUewB^  that  .this  periodic 
aal^oetiOii  ii^pciQ  peac^ifafe^  in  the  MediteTfinaii^ 
in  the  fiaWc^  mdi^  other  gdiAsef  the  laitieiartkife. 
A  feeond  tnaltar  of  h&  is»  that  Ike  iMrs  ere  iMoh4a« 
ter  and  much  weaker  in  places  more  remote  ftotn  the 
oceaffip  that  in  thoTe  whi^here  eeartr  lo  k.  The  libird 
fa^  19,  than  vielent  wind^  which  btow  ^  e  dive&iea 
with  the  tidesf  make  them  nie  above  their  ievdine^y 
boundaries,  end  that  thofe  which  bW  in  e  contmry 
dire&ion  retard  the  motion  of  th^  tidesg  att^eilame 
time  that  they  diminiih  their  fwelU 

lyoM  thefc  pirlnciples.  It  is  meftMi^aiti  thatff  Hetd"^ 
fon^  bay  w«f«iio  m(»e  tlttn  e  ^Iph^hicMfed  between 
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tiro  GCQatiBtatSf  and  hftd  no  comhiiuiication  bat  with  th«  BOOK 

Atlanticf  the  tides  tn  it  would  be  ftty  inconfiderable ; 

they  would  be  weaker  in  propertibn  as  they  were  far» 

tber  removed  from  tbe  fourcf*  and  tbey  would  be  muck 

lefs  Arong  wherever  they  bad  to  refift  oppoiite  winds« 

Bur  it  is  proved  by  obfervations  inadd  with  the  grcateft 

ftill  and  precifioo,  that  the  tides  ar€  tery  high  throtigln 

out  the  whole  of  the  bay^    It  is  otrtain  that  tbiy  &t4 

kigher  towards  the  bottoai  than  even  at  the  very  mouth 

of  the  bay^  or  at  leaft  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  it.    U 

k  proved  that  even  this  height  tncresfes  whenever  tba 

winds  blows  from  a  corner  oppoOte  to  the  ftreigfat ;  it 

tsj  therefore!,  cenain^  that  Hudiba's  bay.  has  a  oomnnH 

niaatioii  with  the  oceasy  btfides  that  which  has  boea 

already  found  out. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  theft  very 
ftriking  {z6ts$  by  the  fuppofitiQii  of  a  communicatiofl 
of  Hudfon's  bay  with  Baffin's  bay»  or  with  Davis*s 
fireigbtsy  are  evidently  miftaken.  They  would  not 
icruple  to  allow  it»  if  they  only  eonfidered  that  the 
tides  are  much  lower  in  Davis's  ftreights^and  ia  Baffin's 
bay,  tbaa  in  HwMob's. 

But  if  the  tides  in  Hudfoti's  bay  ea^  come  rrefthef 
•from  the  Atkmic  ocean»  nor  from  any  other  northern 
fea,  in  vrldoh  sbey  are  cotiflantly  much  weaken  it  fof- 
k)ws  that  th«y  muft  com€  ffom  fom^  part  in  the  South-* 
fea»  And  this  is  flill  further  apparent  ffom  aniotfaef 
leadhig  fa9»  which  is,  that  the  highefl  tides  eV^r  ob*^ 
'  ferved  upon  thefe  coails  are  always  occafioned  by  ih6 
Borth*-weft  winds»  which  btow  difefily  again!!  the  mouth 
of  the  ftreights. 

Bavii^c^  thfus  determined,  as  much  as  the  nature  of 
Ae  fubjefil  will  permit,  the  exigence  of  this  paffage  fo 
king  and  fovaitrf^  wifhed  for,  flbe  next  point  is  to  find 
out  in  what  part  of  the  bay  it  its  to  be  expeded.    Every 
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BOOK  thing  inciines  lis  to  think  that  the  attempts  hitherto 
^]^^_^  made,  without  either  choice  or  method,  ought  to  be  di- 
re£^ed  towards  Welcome  bay,  on  the  weAem  coa(t. 
Firft,  the  bottom  of  the  Tea  is  vifibi  et here  at  the  depth 
of  about  eleven  fathom,  which  is  an  evident  fign  that 
the  water  conies  from  fome  ocean,  as  fach  a  tranfpa- 
rency  is  incompatible  either  with  the  waters  difcharged 
from  rivers,  or  with-  melted  fnow  or  rain.  Secondly, 
the  currents  keep  this  place  always  free  from  ice,  whilfl: 
all  the  reft  of  the  bay  is  covered  with  it ;  and  their  vie- 
lence.cannot  be  accounted  for  but  by  fuppbfing  tbem  to 
come  from  fome  weftem  fea.  Laftiy,  the  whales  who 
towards  the  latter  feafon  always  go  in  fearch  of  the 
warmeft  dimates,are  found  m  great  abundance  in  thefe 
parts  towards  the  end  of  the  fummef,  which  would 
feem  to  indicate  that  they  have  a  way  of  going  thence 
to  the  fouth  feas,  hot  to  the  northern  o^ean. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  paflage  is  very  (hort;  All  the 
rivers  that  empty  thenifelves  into  the  weiiern  coaft  of 
Hudfon's  bay  are  fmall  and  flow,  which  feems  to  prove 
that  they  do  not  come  from  afar-;  and  that  confequently 
the  lands  which  part.th^  two  feas  are  of  a  fmall  extent. 
This  argument  is  ftrj^ngthened  by  the  height  and  regu- 
larity of  the  tides.    Wherever  there  is  no  other  iflfer- 
etice  between  the  times  of.  the  ebb  andflow^  but  that 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  retarded  progreffion  of  the 
moon  in  her  return  to  the  merid&iif  h  .is  a  certain 
fign    tfiat  the  ocean,  whence,  thofe  'tides  come  is  very 
near.    If  the  paflage  is  (hort,  and  aqt  very  far  to  the 
north,  as  ^very  thing  feems  to  promife;  we  anay  alfo 
prefume  that  it  is  not  very  difficult.     Tiic^rapidity  of 
the  currents  obfervable  m  thefe  latitudes^  iwhich  do  not 
allow  any  cakes  of  ice  to  continue  in  them#  ^apnot  but 
give  fome  weight  to  this  conjedure.  ; 

The 
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TrtE  difcoveries  that  ftill  remain  to  be  made  arc  of  B  0  0  K 
lb  much  importance,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  give 
them  up.     If  the  pafTage  fo  long  fought  for  was  once 
found,  a  communication  would   be  opened   between 
parts  of  the  globe,  which  hitherto  feem  to  have  been 
feparated   by  nature  from  each  other.    Tbey  would 
foon  be  extended  to  the  continent  of  the  fouth  feas,  and 
to  all  the  numerous  iflands  Icattered  upon  that  im- 
menfe  ocean.     The  intercourfe  which  has  fubfifted 
nearly  for  three  centuries  between  the  commercial  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  the  mod  remote  parts  of  India, 
being  happily  freed  from  the  inconveniencies  of  a  long 
navigation,  would  be  much  brifker,  more  confiant  and 
more  advantageous.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the 
EngliCh  would  be  defirous  of  fccuring  an  excludve  en- 
joyment of  the  fruits  of  their  aSivity  and  expences. 
This  wifli  would  certainly  be  very  natural,  and  would 
be  very  powerfully  fupported.     But  as  the  advantages 
obtained  would  be  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  would  be 
impoflible  always  to  prefervc  the  fole  poffefTion  of  it,  we 
may  venture  to  foretell  that  all  nations  mufl  in  time  be- 
come partakers  of  it  with  them.     Whenever  this  hap- 
pens, both  the  flreights  of  Magellan  and  Cape  Horn 
will  be  entirely  defertcd,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
much  lefs  frequented.    Whatever  the  confequences  of 
the  difcovery  may  be,  it  is  equally  for  the  intereft  and 
dignity  of  Great-Britain  to  purfue  her  attempts,  till 
they  are  cither  crowned  with  fuccefs,  or  the  impoflibi- 
Kty  of  fucceeding  is  fully  demonftrated.  The  refolution 
(he  has  already  taken  in  1 745  of  promiiing  a  confidera- 
ble  reward,  to  the  feamen  who  (hall  make  this  impor- 
tant difcovery,  though  it  be  an  equal  proof  of  the  wif-  ^ 
dom  and  generofity  of  her  councils,  is  not  alone  fufiici- 
cnt  to  attain  the  end  fuppofed.     The  Englifli  ministry 
cannot  be  ignorant  that  all  the  efforts  made  either  by  go- 

O  3  Ycrnment, 
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▼ernmenty  6r  individuakj  will  prove  aborti^>  lilt  ibch* 
time  as  the  trade  te  Hadfon'i  baj  Aall  be  ^ntiftly  free. 
The  company  in  whoTe  hands  it  has  been  evar  Unce 
16709  not  content  with  negleAing  ihoehtef  objeAof 
its  inftitution,  by  taking  no  fteps  itfolf  f»r  the  difeovery 
of  the  ^loFth*weft  paffagey  has  thrown  etery  impedt^ 
diment  in  the  way  of  thofe  who  from  Ioifo  of  fame,  or 
other  moti¥ts,  have  been  prmnpted  to  this  great  un- 
dertaking. Nothing  can  ever  alter  this  iniqattons  fpiriti 
for  it  is  the  very  fpirit  of  monopoly. 

Dcfcripti-  Happily  the  exduiive  privilege  which  prevsib  nt 
f  "*  dl  ^"  Hudfon's  bay,  and  fcems  to  exclude  all  nations  from  thq 
**"  **  '  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  riches,  does  not  ei^- 
tend  itsoppreflion  to  Newfoundland.  This  ifland,  fitu-* 
ated  between  46  and  52  degrees  of  north  latitude,  is 
feparated  from  coaft  of  Liabrador  only  by  %  canal  of 
moderate  breadth,  known  by  th^  name  of  Belleifle 
ftreights.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  si  little  more 
than  three  hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  We  can 
only  fpeak  by  conjeOure  of  the  inland  parts  of  it  from 
the  difficulty  of  penetrating  fgr  into  it,  and  the  ^ppa-* 
rent  inutility  of  fucceeding  in  thf  attempt.  Tt^e  little 
that  is  known  of  them  is,  that  they  ^re  full  of  very  fteep 
rocks,  mountains  covered  with  bad  wood,  and  fomc 
very  narrow  and  fandy  valleys.  Thefe  in^cceflible  pla^ 
ces  are  flocked  with  deer,  which  multiply  with  the 
greater  eafe,  from  the  fecurity  of  their  fitu;|tiQn.  No  fit- 
vages  have  ever  been  f^en  tb^rc  exeept  foa^c  £fi)WiMi»|( 
who  come  over  from  the  continent  m  the  hunting  feafoipL 
The  coaft  abounds  with  crijeks,  ro^ds  §n(}  h^hours  •  i% 
fometimes  covered  with  mo&,  byt  moff  coii^n^uilj  v^itj^ 
fmall  pebbles,  which  fe^m  as' if  tb^y  hl4  Iwn  pl^Hi^ 
there  with  defi^^  for  the  purpofe  of  dryijag  the  6fy 
caught  in  the  neighbonchood.  In  ^\\  t^  open  nl^ces^ 

where 
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whefc  the  ^l  ft^ncs.  r^fleA  A#  tw'ai  i^ys*  tke  Iwt  i^  *  ©  ^  * 
cscili&iFe.    Tte  re<l  of  i)m.  CQimt^  ift  i*»*enfeljR  <jQl4i  * 

h«jgbiis»  the  fpi eAs»  th^  v^wtbt  and  ftl^w.  «M  tii9  vftft 

CAWAUifiS  ^   m  wbjqb  <^9««  (feM^  f>C   lib^  90Fth^lra 

(»iiS)  9A4  9i!e  ft^pptd  ont  ibftfe  QOftflSi.  Th«  Iky  ten 
warilfi  the  north  9iii  w^fi^m  puru  ia  <rpDAsi9t)y  li^eii«s 
it  is  fiwch  U (^  To  tpwAi(48  ik^  e^ft  j|i^  fpulbj  koih  of 
them  being  too  near  the  great  bankj  whWh  is  enve-) 
lQf«4  in.  9  p^rpetu^  fog* 

This  ifland  was  epigfrmlly-  difcoyered  in>  14^79  by  the 
VcRitiaa  Cabo»,  at  thai  time  in  the  fervice  of  EAgtand, 
who  made  no-  fejtilemeAt  tliefe.  It  was  prthmtd  from 
the  feveral  voyages  made  after  this,  with  a  viaw  of  exa-> 
miniiig  what  advaaiages  might  be  deriiFed  from  it»  that 
it  was  fit  foF  notbtag  but  the  codfiflleryy  which  is  vepy 
eomo^on  in  that  fea*  Acc^oriliRgly  the  EtigUllt  ufed  to 
fend  out  at  fisfl  Cmalt  veflefe  in  the  l^ing,  whioh  i«« 
turned  again  in  Aatumn^  with  ^eir  freight-  of  f  (h,  both 
fait  a<i4  fre^  The  cQi^ui9gtji9P.  of  thk  antf^e  be q^fne 
abnoft  qniv^rftU  ai«)  tbenQ  w%%  h  g«Mt  deip4nd:  fof  ^» 
particidf^ly  ^rnQng  the  Romen  e^^li^  The  ^ntWfk 

availed  tbegiftlveiR  oC  ihi&  (i^p^ffSatipw^  ^  fmif^b  theivw 
felve^  at  Ibe  enjpeiief  of  the  elergj^r  whi^  bad  feripeFl}! 
dr^wn  their  we^th  fifeiB*  Ke^nd  1  ai^d  ihoii^  oC 
fic^rming  fettlefnenta  ther9^  The  fifft  thj^t  wef e  ^fyr 
blUhed  al  gf eai  in^rvels  fnm  oee  M<Hberi  w«r^  m^ 
lucefftfok  %ii4  >«refe  ell  &ipb  foriake*  afier  they  were 
fofUKtoi-  The  6rft  thai  %c<|iiindd  any  fcjMmn^ogy  w#fi 
in  I  <!e9f  the  feceefs  ^f  wbi(;h  raiftd  fuoh  a  fpirit  i^f 
wwl^ioi^  tbal  wilbie  fbrty  years,  all  the  fpa$:e  bel^vem 
CoQcepiieo  bay,  end^pe  Ras>  was  peopWd  by  at  colo« 
ny  amojuitiBg  letabewe  fevr  tbeu&nd  foub,  Tbefe  wha 
vere  eeM^yed  in  the  tflwy,  Wng  forced  l^th  from 
the  nature  <^  thfiir  p^upatim?^  sind  that  of  the  foil  to 

O  4  live 
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^  ^  O  K  live  at  a  didance  from  each  other»  cut  paths  of  com- 
munication through  the  woods.  Their  general  rendez- 
vous was  at  St.  John's,  where  in  an  excellent  harbour^ 
proteded  by  two  mountains  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  large  enough  to  contain  above  two  hun- 
dred (hips,  they  ufed  to  meet  with  merchantmen  from 
the  mother  country,  who  carried  oflF  the  produce  of 
their  iifliery,  and  gave  them  other  neceflaries  in  ex- 
change for  iL 

The  French  did  not  wait  for  this  profperity  of  the 
Englifh  trade,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  Newfoundland. 
They  had  for  a  long  time  frequented  the  fouthern  parts 
of  the  ifland,  where  the  Malouins  in  particular  came 
every  year  to  a  place  they  had  called  the  Petit  Nord. 
After  this  fome  of  them  fixed  without  order  upon  the 
coaft  from  cape  Ray  to  Chapeau  Rouge,  and  at  length 
they  became  numerous  enough  to  form  fomething  like 
a  town  in  the  bay  of  Placentia,  where  they  had  every 
convenience  that  could  make  their  fifhery  fuccefsful. 

Before  the  bay  is  a  road  of  about  a  league  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  not  however  fufBciently  (heltered  from  the 
N.  N.  W.  winds,  which  blow  there  with  extreme  Vio- 
lence. The  ftreight  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
is  fo  confined  by  rocks,  that  only  one  veflel  can  enter  at 
a  time,  and  even  that  muft  be  towed  in.  The  bay  itfelf 
is  about  eighteen  leagues  long,*  and  at  the  extremity  of  it 
there  is  an  exceeding  fafe  harbour  which  holds  150 
ihips.  Notwithftanding  the  advantage  of  fuch  a  pofition 
for  fecuring  to  France  the  whole  fifliery  of  the  fouthern 
coaft  of  Newfoundland,  yet  the  court  of  Verfailles 
paid  very  little  attention  to.it.  It  was  not  till  1687  that 
a  fmall  fort  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  ftreight,  in 
which  a  garrifon  was  placed  of  about  fifty  men. 

Till  this  period,  the  inhabitants  whom  neceflity  h*d 

fixed  upon  this  barren  and  favage coaft,  had  been  happily 

forgotten ; 
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forgotten  ;  but  from  that  time  began  a  fyffem  of  op-  BOOK 
preffion  which  continued  incrcafing  every  day,  from  the  1   _  ^j,- 
rapacioufnefs  of  the  fucceiltve  governors.     This  tyran- 
ny, by  which  the  colonifts  were  prevented  from  acquir- 
ing that  degree  of  competency  that  was  neceflary,  to 
enable  them  to  purfue  their  labours  with  fuccefs,  muft 
alfo  hinder  them  from  increafing  their  numbers.     The 
French  fifliery,  therefore,  could  never  profper  as  that 
of  the  Englifh.     Notwithftanding  this.  Great  Britain 
did  not  forget  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  inroads  that 
had  fo  often  been  made  upon  their  territories  by  their 
cnterprizing  neighbours,  who,  fupported  by  the  Cana- 
dians accuftomed  to  expeditions  and  to  the  fatigues  of 
the  chace,  trained  up  in  the  art  of  bu(h-fighting,  and        ^^^"^  ^ 
exercifed  in  fudden  attacks,  had  feveral  times  carried       '  C"-^  ' 
devaftation  into  her  fettlements.    This  was  fufficicnt  to    ^ 
induce  her  to  demand  the  entire  pofleilion  of  the  illand, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  obliged  the  French  to 
fubmit  to  this  facrifice ;  not  however  without  referv- 
ing  to  themfelves  not  only  the  right  of  fiihing  on  one 
part  of  the  ifland,  but  alfo  on  the  Great  Bank,  which 
was  confidered  as  belonging  to  it. 

The  fi(h  which  makes  thefe  latitudes  fo  famous,  is  the  Fifhcrics 
cod.     They  are  never  above  three  feet  long,  and  often  eftabliflied 
lefs,  but  there  are  none  in  the  whole  ocean  whofe  mouth  foiSaTand 
is  fo  large  in  proportion  to  their  (ize,  or  who  are  fo  vo- 
racious.   Broken  pieces  of  earthen  ware,  iron  and  glafs 
are  often  found  in  their  bellies.     The  ftomach,  indeed, 
does  not  digeft  thefe  hard  fubftances,  as  it  hath  long  been 
thought,  but  it  hath  the  power  of  inverting  itfelf,  like 
a  pocket,  and  thus  difcharges  whatever  loads  it. 

The  cod  filli  is  found  in  the  northern  feas  of  Europe, 
The  fifliery  is  carried  on  by  thirty  Englifh,  fixty  French, 
and  1 50 Dutch  veflels,  one  with  another  from  80  to  100 
tons  burden.  Their  competitors  are  the  Icelanders,  j^nd 

efpeciaily 
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B  O  O  C  efprcially  th«  Norwegians.  Tke  fetter  are  empfeyed 
before  the  ftihing  feafooy  in  oeUefiKng  upon  tbt  coaft 
the  eggs  of  the  codf  which  is  a  baU  aeeeArjrio  catch 
pilchards.  They  fell^  commtmikis  annis,  iroin  tweafy 
to  twenty-two  thoufand  tons  of  this  tdh,  at  miaaUvvcs 
(7/.  10^.  halfp.)  per  ton.  If  it  cotiid  be  di%oM  of 9 
a  great  deal  more  would  be  caught ;  fo9  an  able  oatu-i 
ralifi^  who  has  had  the  patience  to  count  the  eggs  of 
one  Angle  cod*  has  found  993449OOO  of  them.  This 
profuiton  of  natyre  muft  fiill  be  increafed  at  New- 
foondUod,  where  the  cod  fifli  is  found  in  infiailely 
greater  plenty. 

The  fifli  of  Newfoundland  is  alfo  more  delicate, 
though  not  fe  white ;  but  it  is  not  an  objed  of  trade 
when  fireih,  and  only  ferves  for  the  food  of  thofe  who 
are  employed  on  the  fifhery.  When  it  is  falted  and 
dryedy  or  only  falted,  it  becomes  a  ufeful  article  to  a 
great  part  of  Europe  and  America.  That  which  is 
only  fahed  is  called  green  cod,  and  is  caught  upon  the 
great  bank. 

This  flip  of  land  is  one  of  thofe  mountains  formed 
under  water  by  the  earth,  which  the  fea  is  continually 
wafliing  away  from  the  continent.  Both  its  extremities 
terminate  fo  much  in  a  point,  that  it  is  difficult  to  aifign 
the  prccife  extent  of  it,  but  it  is  generally  reckoned  to 
be  1 60  leagues  long  and  90  broad.  Towards  the  mid- 
dle of  it  on  the  European  (Ide  is  a  kind  of  bay,  which 
has  been  called  the  ditch.  Throughout  alt  this  fpace« 
the  depth  of  water  is  very  diJFerent;  in  feme  places 
there  are  only  five,  in  others  above  fixty  fathom.  The 
fun  fcarce  ever  fhows  itfelf  there,  and  the  fty  is  gene- 
rally covered  with  a  thick  cold  fog.  The  waves  are  al- 
ways agitated,  and  the  winds  always  impettious  around 
H,  which  muft  be  owing  to  the  fea  being  irregularly 
driven  forward  by  currents,  which  bear  fometimes  on 

one 
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•He  Me,  fometimcs  on  the  other,  and  ftrike  agtinft  BOOK 
th«  borders  whkh  are  every  where  perpendicuhr,  and 
repel  them  with  equal  violence.  This  is  moft  likely  to 
be  the  true  caufe,  becaufe  on  the  bank  itfelf,  at  fome 
dtftance  from  th^  coaft,  it  is  as  quiet  as  in  a  bay*  except 
when  there  happens  to  be  a  forced  wind  which  comes 
irom  a  greater  diftance. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of  Auguft 
there  is  no  cod  found  either  upon  the  great  bank  or  any 
of  the  fmall  ones  near  it ;  but  all  the  reft  of  the  year 
the  Efhery  is  carried  on.  The  (hips  employed  in  it  are 
commonly  from  50  to  i  $0  tons,  and  carry  not  lefs  tha(i 
twelve  or  more  than  twenty-6ve  npien  aboard.  Thefe 
fifticrmen  arc  provided  with  line^,  and  before  they  fet 
to  work,  catch  a  fifh  called  the  capUn»  which  is  a  bait 
for  the  cod. 

PR«Yioy$  10  th«ir  •ateritig  tip«i  the  fiAery>  they 
build  a  gallery  on  the  outfide  of  the  ihip,  which  reaches 
from  the  main  maft  to  the  ftern,  and  femetimes  the 
whole  length  of  it.    This  gallery  is  fumiflied  with  bar- 
rels»  of  which  the  top  is  beaten  out.    The  fifhermen 
place  themfelves  within  thefej  and  are  (bettered  from 
the  weather  by  a  pitched  covering  fattened  to  the  bar- 
rels.   As  Coon  as  they  catch  a  codf  they  cut  out  its 
tongue,  and  give  it  to  one  of  the  boys  to  carry  to  a  pcr- 
fon  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  immediately  (Irikes 
off  the  head,  plucks  out  the  liver  and  entraik,  and  then 
lets  ft  faH  through  a  fmall  hatchway  between  the  decks ; 
when  another  man  takes  it,  and  draws  out  the  bone  as 
far  as  the  navel,  and  then  lets  it  fink  through  another 
batchv^y  into  the  hold ;  where  it  is  falted  and  ranged 
tn  piles.  The  perfon  who  falts  it,  is  attentive  to  leave  fait 
enough  between  the  rows  of  fiih  which  form  the  piles, 
to  prevent  their  touching  each  other,  and  yet  not  to 
kare  too  mtuch^  as  either  extreme  would  fpoil  the  cod. 

In 
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In  the  right  of  nature^  the  fifliing  upon  the  great  bank 
ought  to  have  been  common  to  all  mankind  ;  notwith" 
ftandiog  which  the  two  powers  who  have  colonies  in 
North  Americaf  have  made  very  little  difficulty  of  ap- 
propriating it  to  themfelves  ;  and  Spain^  who  alone 
made  any  claim  to  it>  and  who  from  the  number  of  her 
monks  might  have  pleaded  the  neceflity  of  aflferting  itj 
entirely  gave  up  the  matter  at  the  lad  peace ;  fmce  which 
lime  the  Englifh  and  French  are  the  only  nations  who 
frequent  thefe  latitudes. 

In  1768,  France  fent  out  145  {hips,  the  expence  of 
which  is  valued  at  2,5479000  Itvres,  (11 19431/.  5/.) 
Thefe  veflels  which  carried  in  all  89830  tons,  were 
manned  by  1 700  men,  who  upon  an  average,  and  ac- 
cording to  calculations  afcertained  by  being  often  re- 
peated, mud  have  caught  each  700  6{h ;  fo  that  the 
whole  of  the  fifliery  mud  have  produced  19190,00a 

These  cod  are  divided  into  three  feparate  clafles,  the 
firft  conlifts  of  thofe  which  are  twenty  four  inches  in 
length  or  upwards9  the  fecond  comprehends  thofe  which 
meafure  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four9  and  the  third 
takes  in  all  that  are  under  nineteen  inches.  If  the  fi(h- 
ery  has  yielded  as  it  commonly  does  two  fifths  of  good 
fi(h9  two  fifths  of  moderate  fi(h9  and  one  fifth  of  bad» 
and  if  the  fifh  has  been  fold  at  the  common  pricey 
which  is  150  livres  (6/.  1 1/.  3d.)  the  hundred  weight,  the 
produce  of  the  whole  fifliery  will  amount  to  i',O5O,000 
livres  (45,937/.  10/.).  The  hundred  weight  is  compofed 
of  136  cod  of  the  firft  quail  tyy  and  of  272  of  the  fe- 
cond; which  two  forts  generally  fell  for  180  livres 
(7/.  ip.6d,)  the  hundred.  Only  136  cod  are  required 
to  make  up  the  hundred  weight  of  the  third  clafs,  but 
this  hundred  weight  fells  only  for  one  third  of  the  othetf 
and  is  worth  only  60  livres,  (a/,  ra/.  6d,)  when  the  firft 

is 
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is  worth  180  livrcs,  (7/.  17/.  &/,)•     Confcqucntly  the  B  O  O  K 
1,190^000  cod  really  caught  and  reduced  in  this  man- 
ner^  make^nly  700^000  cod,  which  at  150  livre»  {61. 
us.  3^.)  the  hundred  weight,  which  is  the  mean  price 
of  the  three  forts  of  fi(h»  will  produce  only  190509000 
Kvres  (45»937'*  10/.).    Out  of  this  the  crew  muft  re- 
ceive for  their  (hare,  which  is  one  fifths  2io>ooo  livres  i 
(9,187/.  10/.}  ;  confequently  there  remains  only  8409000 
livres  (369750/.)  profit  for  the  undertakers.     This  is  not 
fufficient,  as  will  be  eafily  made  evident.    Firft  we  muft 
dedud  the  expences  of  unloading,  which,  for  the  145 
(hips,  cannot  be  reckoned  at  lefs  than  8,700  livres, 
(38b/.  12/.  6iL).    The  infl^rance  of  2,547,000  livres, 
(111,431/.   5/.),   at  five  per  c^nt.    mtift  amount  ^to 
I  a  7*350  livres,  (5*5  7 1  /•  1 1  /.  3^.)-     As  inuch  alio  muft 
be  deduced  for  the  intereft  of  the  money.    The  value 
of  the  (hips  muft  be  eftimat^d  at  two  thirds  of  the  ca» 
pital  advanced^  and  will  therefore  be  i,698>ooo  livres^ 
(74,287/.  lo/.).  If  we  allow  no  more  than  five  per  cent 
for  the  annual  repair  of  the  ihips,.  we  ihall  ftill  be  o« 
bilged  to  fubftrad  84,900  livres  (397 14/.  p*  $(/.)  from 
the  profits.  .  All   thefe  fums  added  together  make  « 
lofs  of  357,000  livres;  ( 15*631/.  17/.  6d.)  which  being 
aflfefied  upon  a  capital  of  21547,000.  livres,  (i  119431/. 
^  5^.)  amounts  to  a  lofs  of  14  livreiaod  6  derniers^i2/* 
3^.  farth.)  per  c^nt* 

Those  who  think  this  lofs  may  be  compenfated  by  thf 
oil  extraded  from  the  cod^s  liver,  and  by  the  tongues  an4 
bowels  which  are  likewife  falted  and  fold^  will  find 
themfelves  much  miftaken,  as  thefe  trifling  articles  arc 
fcarce  fufficient  to  pay  the  falaries  of  the  captains,  and 
the  duties  laid  upon  the  commiflions  of  fale. 

The  French  miniftry  muft,  therefore,  either  abfolute- 
ly  give  up  the  filhery  of  the  greexl  cod,  which  is  con- 
fumed 
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BOOK  famed  in  the  ctpital,  idd  tn  the  norihclti  pfevincfs  of 
^l^^  Ff ance,  or  imift  take  oflF  the  enormous  dufiea  which 
art  at  prefent  impofed  upon  this  kind  of  coBfttmptioff^ 
If  they  deby  much  longer  to  facrifiot  thi^  iitfigrtificant 
portion  of  the  public  revtttiue  to  fo  valuable  a  brascb 
of  trade*  they  will  foon.  have  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  revenue  difappear  together  with  the  trade  that  pro« 
duced  it.  The  habit  of  trading*  the  hopes  of  antend* 
menty  the  ilverfioo  the  traders  have  for  fellii^  their  (hipi 
and  ftock  under  pritne  coft  ;  tbtfe  are  the  osAy  motives 
that  induce  them  ftill  to  continue  the  cod  fiftierj  |  ato*- 
tives  which  muft  certainly  have  an  eod^  and  if  we  nf^y 
judge  from  the  general  appearsmct  of  difiatbfa&idpy 
thatead  is  not  very  far^ff. 

The  Engliifa*  the  produce  o(  ^hott  fifliery  is  fithjefi 
to  ao  iax»  have  not  the  fame  tttftm  for  grting  it  up. 
Tfaey  have  aifo  another  adv^ntage^  which  is^  that  tiCft 
coming  from  Eun>pe,  as  their  competitors  io,  bet  tm^ 
ly  from  Newfoundland  or  other  places  almeft  as  bcbt, 
they  can  naake  ufe  of  very  fmall  veffels,  which  are  cafify 
aianaged,  ai^e  qot  much  raifed  above  th^  water,  and 
where  fails  may  be  brought  level  with  the  deck^  fo  that 
being  very  little  cxpofed  even  to  the  moft  viofcirt  winds, 
their  woric  b  feidbm  inierrupted  by  the  roughoefs  of  the 
weather.  BeTidea,  they  do  not^  as  other  fe^men,  feft 
their  time  in  procuring  baits,  which  they  brii^g  alo'^S 
with  them.  In  a  word,  their  failors  are  more  inured  to 
the  fatigues,  more  accuftomed  to  the  cold,  and  more 
ready  at  the  bufinefs. 

The  Engliflj,  however,  attend  very  little  to  the  fifli- 
ery  of  the  green  cod ;  becaufe  they  have  no  mart  fordif' 
pofiog  of  it.  In  this  branch  they  do  not  fell  half  fo 
much  as  their  rivals.  As  their  cod  is  prepared  with 
very  little  care,  they  feldom  make  up  a  complete  cargo 

of  it.    For  fear  of  its  fpoiling,  they  commoaly  <P^  ^** 

Great 
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Oreat  Btnk,  with  two  thtitls  and  very  often  with  not  BOOR 
more  than  half  their  lading*  which  they  fell  to  the  Spa- 
imriis  and  Portnguefey  and  amongft  theh*  own  conntry- 
iiien.  But  they  make  themielves  amends  for  this  tri- 
fling erportatton  of  the  green  cod,  by  the  great  fupert- 
ortty  they  have  acquired  in  all  markets  for  the  dry  cod. 

This  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  two  difierent 
ways.    That  which  ia  called  the  Wandering  Fiihery, 
belongs  to  veiTeU  which  fail  every  year  from  Europe  to 
Newfoundlaodt  at  the  end  of  March»  or  in  April.    As 
they  come  near  the  ifland,  they  frequently  meet  with  a 
<|aantity  of  ice,  which  ihft  northern  ciirrents  pulh  to- 
wards the  foiithy  whidh  is  broten  to  pieces  by  repeated 
ftiocks,  mid  tndtis  fooner  or  later  at  the  retorn  of  the 
Imrti.    Thefe  cakes  of  ice  are  frequently  a  league  in 
circttitiference  ;  they  are  as  high  as  the  lofdeft  moon- 
tains,  and  reach  to  above  fizty  or  eighty  fathoms  onder 
ipvuter.    When  they  are  joined  to  tefler  pieces,  they 
(bmetimesoccupy  afpace  c^a  hundred  leagues  in  length, 
and  twenty-£ve  or  thirty  in  breadth.    Intereft,  which 
obliges  the  mariners  to  come  lo  their  landings  as  fooa 
as  poifible,  that  they  may  cbufe  the  harbours  moft  fa- 
vourable to  the  fifhery,  makes  them  brave  the  rigour 
of  the  feaibns  and  of  the  dements,  which  all  confpire 
againft  human  induftry.    Neither  the  moft  formidable 
rampart  ereded  by  military  art,  nor  the  dreadful  can- 
nonade of  a  befieged  town,  nor  the  terrors  of  the  moft 
ftilfid  and  obftinate  fea-^fight  require  fo  much  intrepi- 
dity  and  experience  to  encounter,  as  do  thefe  enormous 
floating  bulwarics  which  the  fea  oppofes  to  thrfe  fmall 
fleets  dF  fifhettnen.    But  the  moft  infariable  of  all  paf- 
lions,  the  ihirft  of  gold,  fiirmounts  every  obflacle,  and 
carries  the  marmer  acrofs  thefe  ^mountams  of  ice  to  the 
-fpot  where  theihips  are  to  take  in  their  leading. 

Th« 
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The  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  landing  is  to  cut  wood 
and  ertGt  (caffolds.  Tbefe  labours  employ  every  body. 
When  they  are  finiihedj  the  company  divide ;  one  half 
of  the  crew  ftays  alhore  to  cure  the  fifh,  and  the  other 
goes  on  board  in  fmall  boats,  with  three  men  in  thofe 
which  are  intended  for  the  fifhery  of  the  Giplin,  and 
four  f6r  the  cod.  Thefe  laft,  which  are  the  more  nu- 
merous, fail  before  it  is  light,  generally  at  the  diftance 
of  three,  four,  or  five  leagues  from  the  coaft,  and  re- 
turn in  the  evening  to  the  fcaffolds  near  the  fea-fide^ 
where  they  depofite  the  produce  of  the  day. 

When  one  man  has  taken  oiBF  the  cod's  head  and 
emptied  the  body,  he  gives  it  to  another,  who  fltces  it 
and  puts  it  in  fait,  where  it  remains  eight  or  ten  days. 
After  it  has  been  well  walhed,  it  is  laid  on  gravd,  where 
it  is  left  till  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is  then  heaped  up  in 
piles,  and  left  for  fome  days  to  exfude.  It  is  then  again 
laid  on  the  ftrand,  where  it  continues  drying,  and  takea 
the  colour  we  fee  it  have  in  Europe. 

There  are  no  fatigues  whatever  to  be  compared  with 
the  labours  of  this  fifliery,  which  hardly  leave  thofe 
who  work  at  it  four,  hours  reft  in  the  night.  Happily, 
the  falubrity  of  the  climate  keeps  up  the  health  of  the 
people  againft  fuch  fevere  trials ;  and  thefe  labours  would 
be  thought  nothing  of,  if  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
produce. 

But  there  are  fome  harbours  where  the  ftrand  is  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  that  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
loft  in  getting  to  them  ;  and  others,  in  which  the  bottom 
« is  of  folid  rock,  and  without  Varec,  fo  that  the  fittk  do 
not  frequent  them.  There  are  others  again,  where  the 
fifli'  grow  yellow  from  a  mixture  of  frefti  water  with 
the  fait ;  and  fome,  in  which  it  is  burned  up  by  the  rever- 
beration  of  the  fun's  rays  refleded  from  the  mountains. 

Even 
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Even  in  the  moft  Favourabk^haFbours/  tbc  f>copIa  itre  BOOK 
Hot  always  fufe  of  ft  fwccftfal  fiifeery.    Theifilh  can-  ^^^^ 
not  abound  equally  in  all  pm^  k  is  ibmetimesifcund 
to  the   nprtbi  fome'ti^ics  t<>  the  fouth,  and  at  other 
times  in  the  middle  of  the  qoal^  accordinpas  kis  dri- 
ven by  the  winds  or  at  traded  by  the  Caplirij  Theififli^ 
ernnen^  who  happen  to  be  reinote  from  tht  piacea  where 
the  filh  more  ufually  frequent^  are  very  unforibunatc^ 
for  their  cxpences  are  all  throw^  away  by  thejnjpoffi- 
biUty  of  fol Wing  the 'fifc^vltHa^^ 
thefiftiery.  '  *   .  .     .    :'    '^         * 

'   '  •  •  ■        .    -  .  '^    ■'  i     .        ;    ^    ».' 

Tas  fiibery  ends  about  the  beginning  of:  Septemher^ 
becaiife  at  that  time  the  fun  is  no  longer  .powerfd 
enough  to  dry  the  fiib$  btitiwhen  it.has&een  fiicceftfe 
ful,  the  naanagers  give  ove^befose  that  dihei.aiid  make 
the  heft  of  their  way  dthec'to  the  JCai ibheesy  or.  to>the 
Roman  catholic  ilates.til.'EQKdp^;  that  tb^  fn^y  ^lothe 
deprived  of  the  lidvan^agea'x>f  :the  firft  macket»  which 
might  be  loft  by  an  over  ftdck./' :  •  .  -      ^  1 

In  i3)68>  France  ieiit<<i«il  «|i  this  *racte  1 14  v^ls, 
carrying  i;B  ftU  I5>5»«>  ^«Wft•t^«b«P".<»cc9ft,  pf  ,w^ 
togftliher  i9i|ti  the!  fiiS(;4lltiem;e«  lof  fettinf;  ou^f  Iu4 
amounted  wi^Mii^owym^h(%Al,^i(.istx\^  The 
Wtfei)  crew?, :  half^C  wjiich  ware  einj^py^  making 
thefi(b^.aoditbe.i(HW  llftlf  i|i  qm^g  it,  (;ofl&ri$ed  of) 
S,oaa  r^mK  'IS^vt^f  fiihernosiang^  ^avf  ^akea.fqr  bis' 
ihare  i$QC^pQd,  and  cp^iequqpt^  theprodoce  of;  t^^ 
^Mie.nwft:bave  been,  24«Q$^<poo  cod.  ExipcKUace 
ihcWiS  that,  th^rc  «e  la^^q^itpoach  quintal,  ,C9pfe- 
quently  24,066,000  mqft  We. lonade  i6,a,jaS  ^^M^tals. 
Each  quini^l  pponjm.ay^rage,  fold  at  16  livri^sTj^.i^b, 
and/<lf  j4^ijB«l,i(about  i4f,5(/.l  :ybich  ^kes  for. the 
whole  fale  3, 1 74t3^S  ^^  8  fol?,  ( 1 38,8  75^1 7/,  ?rf.  ^.) 
As  every  hundred  quintal  .pf  co4  yields  one  ban^.^pf 
^il>  192,52$  quintals  mifft  have  yielded: ;s|25>barrcU, 

P  whicH 
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^UI^k:  whiehiariadltvrer  fjA^yJ) -a^'batTelrfliKikeS'  ^31,000 
lhiRsy'^i0^iV!)6/.  .5^)^  • -Add  l>6^*i^^^^  the  profits  of 
bdBkt2:niafd%'  by  'the  A^$[  in  teturning'  1^<HDe  fronv 
tU:i>cils  !ji)»4iere 'thef  Jbldi  theiv  c»rgoesi'  wliich  are 
€nbiitttKl^at;ji9&>ODolk^re»^  (6^662/.  toj^O'sttid^  the  total 
pfdEttioF  tbiJ^i&cfiJu^HiKi^tfbtmdvti^haveamcivifit* 
scbior  mo^tiMUin3^^(g05i  liiM^i^ifaU.  (t  $71644/' 

'  'Wi'trfiV  Mr4Vife  f^3cr8  fi"detaii[  of  ti)e.  eipehccs 
df'iiA6siitA%  y^fiAai  We'^jtUu^ll/bme  In  their  minute- 
jiefs  as  in  their  inHgnificancy.  The  calculations  of 
(hdiariha(y«^lice^'aMigt^itU2t)w^  caoeifttdatten- 

la^/«i(l  tlifiiaCooantt  cDhfivteedi.by^  jveiy  iatettigsttt 
a]id3dtfintcnftod.imn^{iAoif^t9vrtheir:pr^iBoiiii^ 
Umsi  baeivctbb  tmt>ecp|sdlge9oDf^tjbi0ii|iaMeffi  ^Tiiiey 
aitaaittitciniii»i  wbote  ttd}(95«6SxbUy  resji  ii  ^ ,  folsjt  .^.  de^ 
nvttii^j!^f^y^li^*ig4^<j^tBktiib^  net  ;iiod«cc  iof .  the 

deniers,  (127,208/.  u/..^ifc5«)^''^  *  -  /  -^c!  ''     '        ' 

i  i^ei4  tbefe^prbfitfi^  tiM  hlAiMiee^nwAe^  didftibe  fle- 
dtt^ri'^^idt^e^t^r  c^ntidfohll*i9{8CaU%«,66i^ooa 

\i¥kt;i'i24*fim6ii-ip'^^mh\Hiu^  txr^^ij^mo 4i^^i 

{i^^^66n^M^  <  Wh  i9fOft^tft<4etlK>itt)i«  &t^«ft  of 
ihti^fndUe^^  .ItHtkin^iftY'  ^^^kf  <l«n(i'  Jt&3^50  li?hit|^ 

nA  mpfwpg}  IKe  p^Mei  <fU»^^icti  makinj^liall^ibe 

(i^i!lij^i^^*7J.'te,)  tfitfo^pairt  tB€wiFor<i'^tfi0)r»cftbtoof 
be^  l4ekon^'i^t::1er»'«Sh%'^d-^eii^;  iiilad^  al«ilbii&t=to  . 
lAiV^'af  K*^«>  (6ir§W.ri^?4i/i'f^  AdiiiJifutf^l:!^^ 
'  circbibft^ceis^  wHich>'^nd¥^(Cinnibrbiik:il^      q^tt^ 


••'■»■'•  ■  *!  Such 
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SuCHloflw,  which  urifdrtunatelytitvc  berffibuVtdi  «  0.jJ  k 
often  repeated/  vrill  wean  the  nation  more  irtd  niott 
from  this  ruinous  branch  of  trade.  -Individbats  wh^ 
ftiU  carry  it  otii  will  fpon  give  itu{>  ;.and  it  is  .eyen  pro- 
bablCf  that -in  imitation  of  |b$:  £nglii(h|,  thegr  .¥1ful4 
)iave  done  fo  already^  if  like;  .them  they  .h^4  VefO 
able  to  make  tti^mfelves  amends,  by  the  flaticmaty 
fifliery.  •..-..  -....  ':....         ;-  .•%.-{;• 

-   By  jttaiibnafy  fifliiery^  we  are-  to  underftand  tlAV'^JcK 
is  made  by  the  Eurbpearib  "^ho  Havefettlements  on^ofe 
coaQs  of  A^rick  where  the  cod'l^  thbft  jjlentiftir.    1^ 
i^tnfinttery  M6hc>6frtafa!le  than  the'  v^ktideHng-fiffiifyi 
becaufe  it  re^uirts'muailcfsexpenie^'^anlTnlafH^^^ 
tinbed  mueK  longer:  Thefc  ^vah'tii^s  tficfl^^^^ 
joyed  as  long  as  they  remained  t)eateable  'poffy(ftri  ot 
Arcadia,  Ojl^  Bpetop,<:anad»i,:and;pv,t  of:  NftwftiiJbd- 
lai^.    They  have,  loft  them  OQ(S»aft^  aJBOtbec  bjyjihe 
ba4  policy;  pf  goy«riiipent,,  and  f^ooi  the  WfCck^oS 
t^iefe  riches;!.  hav/^pply  preferyed  a  right  i>^<bItSiig«ock 
drying  ihejr  fiflij^^be  ^0F<;h  iof  Jfcvfaundkfa4>!  fi»d^ 
c$^  Bona.  ,yift%,*P:  Point  Rioh.r;  Ail  the- fta(ed;«ftaA 
l^Jihnients^lhM ar^-Uft.tbem'  byrtbe  peaceliofi  1763^^ 
3^9  rediukKbtp  tbe^iifliind  of  Sl«  Pieters>'  and  the  t^iroMit*; 
i^iffoof  Muluelom  iM^htchtbeyare  hotcivenit  jiberkyi 
tOrbqild  fpEtificatitos upon*.  Tb^re  are. Bod  iahabaUDts^ 
a^St.  Petersj  not  more  than  onehundsedit^ydbit^MiHj 
queldn,  and  only  one,  family  on  the  fmaller.  ^  The  g(h- 
eTy^which^i8„'e':i:treniely  convenient  iipoh  tjie  twp  fiirll, 
if  "^iitirely  im;pra<$icable  on  the  fq{Ier  ifland,  bu(^  ttiis 
laft  fnppli^s  them  both  with  Wood,  and  particularly  St. 
peters,  which  has  hone  of  its  own.     They  are  how- 
ever  made  amends' for  this  deficiepcv  at  ^t,  Peters^  by  sri . 
ex'Cflleiit  harbour,  which  indeed^  i^  the  only  one  in  (lus  • 
fmkn  Archipelagp.,  /  In  1768,  they  tppk  24^396.  quin- 
tals'of' <^'od,  but 'this' <)uantitywili  not  much  increafe^ 
bebaUfelbe  EpglUh  not  only  refufe  the  French  the  liber- 
*  Pa  ty 
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*  OO  K  ty  of  fifltjog  in  the  narrow  canal,  which  ieparates  tbefc 
iflands.^om  the  fobthern  coads  of  Newfoundland^  but 
)uive  even  feized  feme  of  the  floops  which  attempted  it. 

Tttts  feferitj,  which  19  not  warranted  by  treatf>  «d 
only  maintained  by  fiorcci  is  rendered  ftill  more  odious 
by^Uhe  eKtenfivenefs  of  their  own  pofleifions,  which 
fjeach  to  all  the  tflands  where  the  ^fli  is  to  be  found. 
Their  principal  fettlement  is  at  Newfoundland,  where 
fhere  are  about  toco  Epgli(h  who  are  all  employed  in 
the  fi(hery«  No  more  than  nine  or  ten  (hip?  a  year  ^e 
fent  out  from  the  mother /country  for  this,purpofe;  and 
therf  are  fome  few  more  which  engage  in  other  articles 
of  .corfimercef  but  the  greater  part  only  excliange  the 
comfiiodities  of  Elurope  for  fiih>  or  carry  off  the  fruit 
of  the  indufiry  of  the  inhabitants.    ., 

BsPORE  I75$f  the  fi(heries  of  the  two riTal  nations 
were  nearly  eqii^>  froni  their  own  accounu,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  France  on  account  of  its  popula- 
tion md  religion  confamed  more  at  home,  and  fold  lefs 
abroad.;  but  iioce  flie  has  loft  her  poffdKons  in  North 
America^  one  year  with  another,  the  two  fifheries,  tliat 
is  the  fiationary  and  the  wandering  united,' have  not 
yielded  more  than  216,918  quintals  of  di-y  cod,  which 
is  barely  fufficient  for  the  conAimption  of  its  foutherh 
provinces  at  home*  and  of  courfe  admits  of  no  ezporta- ' 
tipn  to  the  cobnies* 

It  may  be  aflerted  that  the  rival  nation^  ^n  the  coa-\ 
t'rary,.  has  increafed  its  fifliery  two  thirds  fince  its  con- 
quefts,  making  in  all  651,114  quintals,  the  profits  of 
which,  valuing  each  quintal  at  no  more  .than  14  livres, 
(12/.  3^0  a  diflference  owing  to  its  being  cured  with  lefs 
care  than  the  French  fifli,  will  amount  to  9, n  51596 
liVres,  (398,807/.  6/.  6d,)  One  fourth  of  this  is  fuf- 
ficient for  the  confumptlph  of  Great-Britain  and  her. 

.;.,,:'  cplonics; 
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colonies;  confeqnently  what  irfold  in  Spain^  Portu-  B  ^r?^ 
gal,  and  all  the  fogar  iflands  amounts  to  a  fuhi  of 
6,8369697  livres(299>ios/-  9'.  lorf-  halfpenny.)  return- 
ed to  the  mother  country,  either  in  fpecie  or  commodi- 
ties. This  objefi  of  exportation  would  have  been  ftill 
more  confiderable,  if  when  the  Englifh  made  the  con- 
queft  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John's,  they  had  hot  been 
(o  inhuman  as  to  drive  out  the  French  whom  they  found 
fettled  there ;  who  have  never  yet  been  replaced,  and, 
probably,  never  will.  The  fame  bad  policy  has  alfo 
been  followed  in  Nova  Scotia, 

Nova  Scotia,  by  which  is  at  prefent  to  be  under-  The 
fiood  all  the  coaft  of  300  leagues  in  length,  contained  ^!^^^ 
between  the  limits  of  New  England   and  the  fouth  Hova  Sc6- 
coaft  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence*  feemed  at  firft  to  have  tiatoEng- 
comprehended  only  the  great  triangular  penit\fuia,  ly-  having 
ing  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  fpace.    This  peninfula,  been  a  long 
whkh  the  French  called  Acadia,  is  extremely  well  fitu-  ^^ffj^on 
ated   for  the  (hips  which  come  from  the  Caribbees  to  of  it  them- 
watcr  at.    It  offers  them  a  great  number  of  excellent  *'^"' 
ports  in  which  (hips  may  enter  and  go  out  of  with  all 
winds.    There  is  a  great  quantity  of  cod  upon  the 
coaft,  and  (lill  more  upon  fmall  banks  at  the  di(}ance 
of  a  few  leagues.    The  foil  which  is  very  gravelly,  is 
extremely  convenient  for  drying  it ;  it  abounds  besides, 
with  good  wood,  and  land  fit  for  feveral  forts  of  culti* 
vation,  and  extremely  well  fituated  for  the  fur  trade 
of  the  neighbouring  continent.    Though  this  climate  '* 

is  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  winters  however  are 
long  and  fevere,  and  they  are  followed  by  fudden  and 
ei^ceiGve  heats,  to  which  generally  fucceed  very  thick 
fogs,  which  laft  a,  long  time.  Thefe  circumftances 
makes  this  rather  a  difagreeable  country,  though  it  caoi^ 
not  be  reckoned  an  unwhplefome  one, 

P  3  It* 
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S  O  O  K      It  ivas  in  1664  that  thcr  French  fettled  in  Acadia* 
^^  four  year*  before  thejr  had  built  a  fisgle  hqt  in  Canada^ 
loacad  of  fetiKnj  towards  the  eaft  o(  tfec  pcninfula„ 
where  they  would  have  had  larger  feas,  an  eafy  naviga-; 
t;ion,  and  plenty  o^  cod,  they  chofe  a  fntall  bay,  after- 
wards called  the  French  bay,  whi<?h  had  pone  oC  thcfe 
advantages,  .  It  has  been  faid,  that  they  were  induced, 
by  the  beauty  of  Fprt-Royali  where  a  thoufand  fhips 
may  ride  in  fafety  from  every  wind,  wiih  an  excellent 
bottom,  and  at  all  times  four  or  ^ve  fathom  of  water, 
and  eighteen  at  the  entrance*    It  is  nojoft  probable  that 
the  founders  of  this  colony  were  led  to  chufe  this  (itua- 
tion,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  cootitries  abounding  in 
furs,  of  which  the  exdufive  trade  bad  been  granted  to 
them*    This  conjeft'ure  4s  confirmed  by  the  following 
circumftance :   that  both  the  firll  fettlers,  and  thofi^ 
who  fucceeded  them,  took  the  utmoft  pains  to  divert  the 
attention  of  their  countrymen,  .whom  reftleflhefs  or  ne-^. 
-ceffity  brought  af towards'  into  thefe  regions,  from  the 
clearing  of  the  woo^s,  the  breeding  of  cattle  from  filh* 
ing  and  from  every  -kjlpd  of  culture  ;  in  order  to  at- 
tach them  to  the  Jefs  ftable  purfuits  of  hunting  and  traf^' 
ficking  wiih  the  favages. 

The  mifchiefs  artiing  from  a  falfe  fyftem  of  admini* 
ftration,'  at  length  dilcovered  the  fatal  effeds  of  ezclu- 
five  charters.  It  would  be  an  infult  to  the  truth  and 
dignity  of  hiftory  to  fay  that  this  happened  in  France 
from  a  jufler  attention  to  the  common  rights  of  the  na- 
tron, at  a  time  when  thcfe  rights  were  moft  openly  vio* 
lated.  This  facred  tie,  which  only  <3an  fecure  the  fafe* 
ty  of  the  people,  while  it  gives  a  fandion  to  the  power 
of  kings,  was  never  known  in  France.  But  in  the 
raoft  abfclute  governments  a  fpirit  of  ambition  fome- 
times  efieds  what  in  equitable  and  moderate  ones  is 
done  from  principles  of  juftice.   The  minifters  of  Lewis 

the 


the  XlVtb,  who  wifl^cfllQ  m^ker  Aeir  muftcc  nc^w^  l|:a<^,l& 
tabic  that  tjbcy  i^ightr^^ft  i^m^A'ifSl^itJ  on  fhtfof^vt^s 
perceived  that  they  flioujc)  not  fqc^jcd  wiihputth^.  fpp* 
port  of  ricji^9 »  and  ^hat^^pepple  to  ^hom^iaturc^  ha& 
not givep  anynunes^ canno^Mfiuire .wea^ih^i^^by Agf H 
culture  and  conimerce. .  Beth  i^^^  r^four^e^  htdilbqeni 
hitherto  ^hoaked  up  in  the  col^es.-by  thci.l^Aeatntsr 
laid  upoijr  all  ahings  from,  a^nHft^nfftUcjr.  oTJiefo 
impediment?  were  ^t;lafl: :rjBgipvf{4't?ljMt.:Aft*tefc'«ither 
knew  not  how»  or  was  not  able  to  make  ufe^ofithisii* 
bcriy.       ,  .  -    '         '  . 

Tmecplouy  rwaf^  yettnitsrinfanc^y  whdmthe  fbttlew 
men^  whifqb/h^siince  b^comei.ijb  fitmou$'Bndi(r  tbrname 
€>f  Ntew^Engl^iiidf  vrasitrftmadciifiits  neighboui^hoori. 
The  rap4  ftlQce&of  culti^sftkrh  isi/thi&.fMfw  cotdiy  did 
not  npMach  altr/aft  the  oolite  ^tfaefrcnciil'  Th»  kinJi 
of  prpfpcrity  did  n6t  excheran^  jedoulTy  faecwj^mih^  two' 
nations.  ^  Bpt  when  t&ey  hepm  tdfofped*  that  thei'e 
was  likely  to 'be  a  competition  for  the  fabaver  and-iF^r' 
tradci  (hey  endeavoui^.  toieciire  tb  theinTelyes  th^fdle 
property  oJF  it;  and  they  atcoJrdiiigly  fscccoded.  J 

AT^heir  flfff  arrivarinr'  Aciadia'>  they  had  found  the' 
penlnfula,  as  well  as  the  forcfts  of^'the  nerghbouring 
contitienl*  (Jeopled  with  fmalt  fava'ge  nations  who  went 
under  the  general  name  of  Abeiibkiesl   Though  equal-' 
ly  fond  of  war  as  other  favageiiations,  they  were,  how. 
ever,  more  fociable  in  their  inanners.    The  mlflionaricsj 
cafily  infirtttaring  themfelvcs  aniongft  them,  had'fo  far 
inculcated  their  tenets,  as  to  maki  enthufiaft^*  of  them. 
At  the  fame  tinrte  tkat  they  taught^them  their  religion, 
they  infpired  them  with  that  hatred,  ^vhich  they  them- 
felves  entertained  for  ihe'Eiiglifli  name.  This  prepoflef- 
Con  formed  a  fundamental  article  of  their  new' worfhip,  * 
beifi^  that  which  nnoft-texerfed  its  influence  on  xheir 
fenfe6»  and  the  <>nly  one  ihat  favoured  their  pa Sion  for 
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B-O  O  K  WAr ;  fh«;f  tdopted  it  with  all  the-  rage  that  was  natu- 
j^^^  ^  ral  to  them.  They  not  only  refafed  to  make  any  kin<f 
of  exchange  with  the  Englifli^  but  alfe  frequentty  in- 
vaded and  plundeted  their  fettlements.  Their  attacks- 
became  more  freqaent»  more  obftinate  and  more  regu* 
lary  fince  they  had  chofen  St.  Cafteins,  formerly  cap- 
tain of  the  regiment  of  Carignan>  for  their  comman- 
der;  he  having  fettled  among  them>  married  one  of 
their  women,  and  conformed  in  every  refped  to  their 
mode  of  life. 

When  the  Englifli  faw  that  all  efforts  either  to  re- 
concile the  favages>  or  to  deftroy  them  in  their  fbrefts 
were  inefieduaU  they^  fell  upon  Acadia,  which  they 
looked  upon  with  reafon  as  the  only  cauie  of  all  thele 
calamities.  Whenever  hoftilites  commenced  between 
the  two  mother  countries^  the  peninfula  was  attack-* 
ed.  Having  no  defence  from  Canada,  from  which  it- 
was  too  fistr  diftant,  and  veiy  Uttle  from  Port-Royal^ 
which  was  only  furrounded  by  a  few  weak  paUifadoes^ 
it  was  eafily  fubdued;  It  undoubtedly  afforded  fome 
fattsfadion  to  the  New-Englanders,  to  ravage  this  co^ 
lony  and  retard  its  progrefs^  but  flill:  this .  was  not 
fyfficient  to  difpel  the  fufpicions  excited  by  a:nation  lefs 
formidable  by  her  military  atchievementst  than  by  the 
internal  refources  of  her  power.  Obliged  as  they  were, 
however  unwillingly,  to  reflore  their  conqueft$  at  each 
treaty  of  peace,  they. waited  with  impatience  till  Great 
Britain  fhould  acquire  fuch  a  fuperiority  as  would  en- 
able her  to  difpenfe  with  this  reftitutipn.  The  end  of 
the  war  on  account  of  the  Spaniih  fucc^ffion  brought 
on  this  degiftve  moment ;  and  the  court  of  Verfaille^ 
was  deprived  of  a  pofTeflion  of  which  it  had  never 
known  the  imporunce. 

The  ardour  which  the  Englifh  bad  (hewn  for  the  pof- 
fci&on  of  thi$  territory  did  not  mi^nifeft  itfelf  afterwards 
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in  the  care  they  took  to  maintain  or  to  improve  it.  BOO  IC 
Having  built  a  very  flight  fortification  at  Port-Roya|) 
which  had  taken  the  name  of  Annapolis,  in  honour  of 
queen  Anne,  they  contented  themfelves  with  putting  a 
very  fmall  garrifon  in  it.  The  indifference  (hewn  by 
the  government  tnCeded  the  nation,  a  circumftance  not 
ufual  in  a  free  country.  Not  more  than  five  Engli(h 
families  came  over  to  Acadia,  which  dill  remained  in- 
habited by  the  fir  ft  colonics ;  who  were  only  perfuaded 
to  flay  upon  a  promife  made  them  of  never  being  com* 
pelled  to  bear  arms  againft  their  antient  country.  Such 
was  the  attachment  which  the  French  then  had  for  the 
honour  of  their  country.  Cherifhed  by  the  government, 
refpeded  by  foreign  nations,  and  attached  to  their  king 
by  a  feries  of  profperities  which  had  both  aggrandized 
and  rendered  them  illuftrious,  they  were  tranfported 
with  that  love  for  their  native  country  which  arifes  from 
fuccefs.  They  confidered  it  as  glorious  to  bear  the 
name  of  Frenchmen,  and  could  not  think  of  foregoing 
the  title.  The  Acadians,  therefore,  who,  in  fubmit- 
ting  to  a  new  yoke,  had  fworn  never  to  bear  arms 
againft  their  former  ftandardsj  were  called  the  French 
neutrals. 

There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  of  them  fet- 
tled in  the  capital,  the  reft  were  difperfed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  No  magiftrate  was  ever  fet  over  them ; 
and  they  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of 
England.  No  rents  or  taxes  of  any  kind  were  even  ex* 
afied  from  them.  Their  new  fovereign  feemed  to  have  of^thT" 
forgotten  them ;  and  of  his  empire  they  were  altogether  French 

i^-,-.--,-*  who  re- 

icnorant.  , 

^  mained 

Hunting  and  fifliing,  which  had  formerly  been  the  fubjcft  to 
delight  of  the  colony,  and  might  ftiU  have  fupplied  it  g^*^fS 
with  fubfiftence,  had  no  further  attraSion  for  a  fimple  ment  in 
and  quiet  people^  and  gave  way  to  agriculture.    It  had  ^ov^  Sco- 

been 
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9  O  O  K  b€CD  efiablilHed  in  the4maf(he9  9^  the  )ow  landsj  by 
l'!l  .  repelling  the-  fea  and  nv«rs  which  covered  tbefe  plains^ 
with  dibes.  There  grounds  yielded  fiftj  for  one  ae  firft^ 
and  afterwards  6fiieen<K'.tweniy  forone  at  lead.  Wheat 
and  pats  fucceeded  h^  in  the(n»  but  they  likewife  pro-* 
du(red  rye^  barky,  apd  n^aize.  There  were  al(<>  potatoes 
in  great  plenty^  the  ufe  of  which  waa  become  common. 

At  the  fame  time  immlenfe  pafture  grounds  were 
covered  with  numerous  flocks.  They  computed  to  the 
number  of  fiaty  thoufand  bead  ef  horned  cattle  ;  and 
mod  families  had  feveral  horfes^  though  the  tillage  was 
carried  on  by  oxen.  The  babitationsj  built  alt  of  woody 
were  extremely  convenient,  and  fumifhed  as  neatly  as  a 
fubftantial  farmer's  houfe  in  Europe.  They  bred  a  great 
deal  of  poultry  of  all  kinds,  which  made  a  variety  in 
their  food,  for  the  moft  part  wholefome  and  plentiful. 
Their  common  drink  was  beer  and  cyder,  to  which  they 
fomtetimes  added  rum.  Their  ufual  cloathing  was  in 
general  the  produce  of  their  own  flax,  or  the  fleeces  of 
their  own  flicep.  With  thefe  they  made  common  linens 
and  coarie  cloths.  If  any  of  th^m  had  a  defirer  for  arti-' 
cles  of  greater  luxury,  tbeydrew  them  from  Annapolis  or 
Louifbourg,  and  gave  in  exchange,  corn,  cattle  or  furs. 

The  neutral  French  had  nothing  eifeta  give  their 
netghbour^^  and  made  ftilL  fewer  exchanges  among  them*' 
f elves,  becaufe  each  feparate  family  was  able  and  had 
been  ufed  to  provide  for  its  wants*  They,  therefore, 
knew  nothing  of  paper^currency^  which  was  fo  common- 
throughout  the  reft  of  North-America.  Eventhrfmall: 
^antity  of  fpecie  which  had  flipped  into  the  colony  did 
not  excite  that  adivity  in  which  confifts  its  real  value. 

Their  manners  were  of  courfe  extremely  fimpfe. 
There  never  was  a  ca^fe  either  civil  or  crintiinal  of  im"^ 
portance  enough  to  be  oarried  before  :tho  court  of  judi- 
cature  eftabliflKd  at  Annapolis^    Whatever  little  differ- 
ences 
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ences  arofe  Q^pm.time  to  time  amoisg  them. were  amica-  BOOK 
bly  adjufted  by  theiP  elders.    All  their  public  ads  were  ^^ 
drawn  by  their  paftprs,  who  had  likewife  the  keeping  of     / 
their  wills,  for  \vhich  and  their  religious  fervices  the  in* 
habitants  paid  a  twenty«>reventh  part  of  their  harveft. 

These  were  always  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  give  a  great- 
er incfeafe  than  there  were  objeSs  for  gcnerofity.  Real 
mifery  was  entirely  unknown,  and  benevolence  prevent- 
ed the  cravings  of  poverty.  Every  misfortune  was  re- 
lieved as  it  were,  before  it  could  be  felt,  without  often- 
tation  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  meannefs  on  the 
other.  It  was,  in  fliort,  a  fociety  of  brethren,  every  indi- 
vidual of  which  was  equally  ready  to  give  and  to  receive 
what  he  thought  the  common  right  of  mankind. 

So.  perfe£k  a  harmony  naturally  prevented  all  thofe 
connexions  of  gallantry  which  are  fo  often  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  families.  There  never  was  an  inftance  in  this 
fociety  of  an  unlawful  commerce  between  the  two  fexes. 
This  evil  was  prevented  by  early  marriages ;  for  no  one 
palTed  his  youth  in  a  date  of  celibacy.  As  foon  as  a 
young  man  came  to  the  proper  age,  the  community 
built  him  a  houfe,  broke  up  the  lands  about  it,  fowed 
them,  and  fupplied  them  with  all  the  necelTaries  of  life 
for  a  twelvemonth.  Here  he  received  the  partner  whom 
he  had  chofen,  and  who  brought  him  her  portion  in 
flocks.  This  new  family  grew  and  profpered  like  the 
others.  In  1 749  all  together  made  a  population  of  eigh- 
teen thoufand  fouls. 

At  this  period  Great-Britain  perceived  of  what  con- 
feqaence  the  pofTeffion  of  Acadia  might  be  to  her  com^ 
merce.  The  peace,  which  neceffariiy  left  a  great  num- 
her  of  men  without  employment,  furnilhed  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  the  difbanding  of  the  troops,  for  peopling 
and  cultivating  a  vaft  and  fertile  territory.   The  6riti(h 

miniftry 
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BOOK  mtniftry  offered  particular  advantages  to  all  who  would 
go  over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.  Evefy  foldier^  faiior^  and 
virorkman  was  to  have  fifty  acres  of  land  for  himfelf* 
and  ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried  over  in  his  family. 
All  non-commiflioned  officers  wer^  allowed  eighty  for 
themfelves,  and  fifty  for  their  wives  and  children;  en- 
figns  200 ;  lieutenants  300 ;  captains  460  ;  and  all  of- 
ficers of  a  higher  rank  600;  together  with  thirty  for 
each  of  their  dependents.  The  land^was  to  be  tax  free 
for  the  firft  ten  years^  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre^ 
two  fols,  fix  deniers  (about  i  /.)  for  fifty  acres.  Befides 
this,  the  government  engaged  to  advance  or  reimburfe 
fhe  expences  of  paflage,  to  build  houfes,  to  fiirnifii  all 
the  neceflary  inftrnments  for  fifhery  pr  agriculture;  and 
to  defray  the  expences  of  fubfiftence  for  the  firft  year. 
Th^fe  encouragements  determined  three  thoufandi  fe- 
ven  hundred  and  fifty  perfons  in  the  month  of  May  1 749 
to  go  to  America,  rather  than  run  the  rifcjue  of  ftarving 
in  Europe. 

The  new  colony  was  intended  to  form  a  fettlement 
to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Acadia,  in  a  place  which  the  fa- 
vages  had  formerly  called  Chebu&o,  and  the  Englifii 
Hallifax.  This  fituation  was  preferred  to  feveral  others 
where  the  foil  was  better,  for  the  fake  of  eftablifliing  in 
its  neighbourhood  an  excellent  cod  fifhery,  and  fortify- 
ing one  of  the  fined  harbours  in  America.  But  as  it 
was  the  fpot  mod  favourable  for  the  chace,  the  Engliih 
were  obliged  to  difpute  it  with  the  Micmac  Indians, 
who  moftly  frequented  it.  Thefe  favages  defended 
with  obftinacy  a  territory  they  held  from  nature ;  and 
it  ^as  not  till  after  very  great  lofies  that  the  English 
drove  them  out  from  their  pofTefiions. 

This  war  ivas  not  entirely  finifbed,  when  there  was 
fome  difquietude  difcovered  among  the  neutral  French. 

A  people 
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A  people  whofe  nutnners  were  fo  fimple  and  who  en*    ®  «?  ^ 
joyed  fuch  liberty^  could  pot  but  perceive  that  it  was 
impoiEble  there  ihould  be  any  ferious  thoughts  of  fet«* 
ding  in  countries  fo  near  to  them  without  their  im)e« 
pendence  being  affeSed  by  it.     Tothisapprehenfion 
was  added  that  of  feeing  their  religion  in  danger.  Their 
priefts  either  heated  by  theii^  own  enthufiafm^  or  fe- 
cretly  inftigated  by  the  governors  of  Canada,  perfuadcd 
them  to  credit  every  thing  they  chofe  to  fuggcft  againft 
the  Englilh,  whom  they  called  heretics.     This  wordt 
which  has  fo  powerful  an  influence  on  deluded  minds, 
determined  this  happy  American  colony  to  quit  their 
habitations  and  remove  to  New  France,  where  they 
were  offered  lands.    It  his  irefolution  many  of  them  ex- 
ecuted immediately,  without  confidering  the  confe-* 
quences  of  it ;  the  reft  were  preparing  to  follow  as  (oon 
as  they  had  provided  for  their  fafety.    The  EngliOi  go- 
vernment, either  from  policy  or  caprice,  determined  to 
prevent  them  by  an  ad  of  treachery,  always  bafe  and 
cruel  in  thofe  to  whom  power  affords  milder  methods. 
Under  a  pretence  of  exading  a  renewal  of  the  oath 
which  they  had  taken  at  the  time  of  their  becoming 
Engliih  fubjeds,  they  affemUed  thofe  together  who 
were  not  yet  gone,  ami  when  they  had  collefted  them, 
immediately  embarked  them  on  board  of  ihips  which 
tranfported  them  to  the  other  Engti(h  colonies,  where 
the  greater  part  of  them  died  of'grteF  aAd  vexation 

rathei^  than  want. 

»  • 

♦    ■  .       •  1  .     . . 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  national  jealoufies,  of  that 
rapacioiifnefs  inherent  to  all  goyiernments  which  incef- 
fontly  preys  both  upon  mankind  ami  upon  land.  Wjia t 
an  enemy  lofes  is  reckoned  a  gain,  what  he  gains,  is 
looked,  upon  as  a  lofs.  When  a  toiwn.cannotbe  taken, 
it  is  flarved  ^  when  it  cannot  bie  mainlined,  it  is  burnt 
to  alhesj  or  its  foundations  rn^Led,    Rather  than  furrem- 

der 
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B  O  O  K  der  a  ihip  or  a  fortificatidnf  one  is  blown  up  \iy  pojw'^ 
der^  and  the  other  hy  mines;  A  defperate  government 
feparatcs  its  enemies  from  its  Haves  byimmehfe  d€:rerts, 
to  prevent  the  irruptions  of  (he  one^  aiid  the^  emigra'* 
tjons  of  the  other. . 

Thus  Spain  chofe  rather  to  make  a  wildernefs  of  her 
owncoontry»  and  a  grave  of  America^  than  to  divide  its 
riches  with  any  other  of  the  European  nations.     'Phe. 
Dutch  have  been  guilty  of  every  public  and  private  crini« 
to  deprive  other  commercial  nations  of  the  fpice  trade. 
They  have  oftentiAies  even  thrown  whole  cargoes  into^ 
the  feay  rather  than  they  ^ould  fell  them  at  a  low  price* 
France  rather  chofe  to  give  up  Louiiiana  to  the  Spani- 
ards, than  to  let  it  fdll  into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih  ; 
and  England  deftroyed  the  French  veiTels  to  prevent 
their  returning  to  France.   Can  we  aXTert  after  this  that 
policy  and  fociety  were  iriftltuted  for  the  happinefs  of 
mankind?'  Yes  they  were  inftituted  to  fcreen  the  wick- 
ed many  and  to  fecure  the  man  in  power. 

. Since  the  emigration  <)f  a  .people  who  owed  theif 
happinefs  to  their  virtupiis' pbtportty^'  Nota  Scotia,  hksr 
been  but  thinlyiTihabit«l..,|tfeenisaiif  the  envy  i^^ 
depopulated  the  country  b«d  blafte4  it4-j  At  lefl^.the" 
puni(hment  of  the  injuftjcf  rfalh  lipoti  tbr^uthorslof  It ;. 
for  there  is  nota  fiyigte  iiriSbibitaottDiieiiiieii  upon  alt' 
that  length  of  coaft  between  the  river  StLitwrfentie;  amf 
the  peninfula ;  nor  do  the  rocks,  the  faiids  and 'hiirrftes 
with  which  it  is  at  prefent  covered^  make  jt  probable 
that  it  ever  will  be  people^.'.  The  cod,  in&c^^  which, 
abounds  in  fome  of  iti?  bays,  draws  every  jeaj  a  fmall 
number  of  fiflierm^n  during  thfe  feafoiir    *    '^   * 

.   « •     .  •       -  ' 

Tmers  are  only  tbfee  fettle^ents  Ih^hc  rcff  of  the' 
proviiice.; :  J\nnapolis^  thb'tttbll  knciiStt  <if  ^^em,  waits 
for.  freih  inhabitants  totak^e'the  plkb<  of  the 'unhappy 

Frenchmen 
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ON  TfflE  COIWINENT  OP  N,- AWteRIGA]  *«3 

Frenchmen  who  wiwe  driven' frtJirt  it:  4Ad  it  feems  to  BOOK 
promiie  thetn  rioh.reHhus  troth  the-fertility  of  her  foil. 

♦  '  '  .       , 

Lu  KSKBU(R on,;  the  fecond  fettlcmeftt,'  was  founded 
a  few  jeacsrilgo  by^Soo  Gerraans  come  from  JiMsxi 
At  fird^U  didnoi  (iFomife  muc^h  fuctefr;  but  is  cbofn 
derably  improved  by  the  unremitted  induftry.  cf  that 
warlike  and  wife  people,  who  contented  with  defending 
Iheir  owft  tdrritory^  feldom  g6  out' of  it,  but'  to  cuUi- 
vale  others  which 'they  ire  tiot 'liiribtttotfsof  cOnqiteringl 
They  ha^vef  fertUteed  all  th6  t^^mf ie&  uM^r  th«  Englifii 
dominioni  whe^eter'^hanoe'ha^^^^ti^^them. 

HAi.LiFAX.wiU[at(^ys<X)iiiitin(ie'.^  (be  the  principal 

place  of  the  ptoJvinpe'f  ao^dvtottg^  it  owes  totheea*^ 

couragemeot»  laitiihfri  t^poo  it .  by.  the  ^mother  country* 

Their  «xpeaces>ibfjtbis  fet(leitent*feoi^iits  firftfaiitfda^ 

tion  tolthe  year  p69j  atnonQted  lo  more  than  $0^009 

lirres  (319371/.  sar.X^per  atmnmk  Suth  flavours  wcrie  not 

4II  beftoWed  upbrna^ctty^which^fioofl  ils  fituattiofi^is 

the  natural  rendczmus jDfjbothiifaf  Ulod  awl:  fea  forces^ 

which  Great  Eritf  in  fometimiqs  ^dliI1k&  berfelf  obli^ 

to  tnaintainin)  Ameiiica>ab  welhibirtheidiofenceof-hof 

fifhiSrieSf  andthd  fmt^ioo.of  beiF:fiigaf  ifland^lasfor 

the  puirpoferof .riiaflbtaiiung. hePi<^DeAion  witb>  her 

northern^  colbnfte  ;*fldlifiBX^•  iiidedd^derlves  iaore  of 

its  fplendor  fromitheinoooo  aodiadi^hywhich  is  con* 

ftantty  kept  vp  in  its  portf,  than^therpfrbm  its  ailr4Ta-> 

ticifi  which  is  triftiQ'g^  oc  from  its  fifiitfri«s  which-  bav^ 

not  been  con(idBr&Uir.|inpcoved9thfDiighithey  confifl:  of 

cod;  mackerdi^^ndtheiieal*'    It  is  not. even  in  the  de-^ 

fence  it  Ihoutdbeisafdrtifieditowin)  owing  to  the  mif^ 

condud  of  governcirs,  wbo<inftea4  of-  the- •  fortifications 

ordered  and  pafid-fer  by  the  motljer  <:(HiMry,  haVefonly 

ereAed  a  few  batteriet}  withouttany'  ditch-  round  ¥h« 

chy>  t  which  "ttiakes  h 'liable  to  fallwitbottt  refiAanc^e 

(I  T    .  f  . 
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BOOK  iato  the  hands  of  the  firft  enemy  that  Attacks,  it.  Itl 
1757,  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Hfillifax  rated 
the  value  of  their  houfes*  cattle  and  merchandife  at 
about  €9750*000  iivres.  (2959312/.  lO/.)  This  fum^ 
which  makes  about  two  thirds  of  the  riches  of  the 
whole  proyince^  has  not  increased  aboiw  one  fourth 
fince  that  time. 

Thb  dcfire  of  patting  a  ilop  to  this  (l^le  of  languor 
wa$»  probably,  one  of  the  motives  whkK  induced  the 
Pritilh  goyernment  to  cooftitute  a  ccMrt  of  admiralty 
for  all  North  America^  and  to  place. the  ieat  of  it  at 
Hallifax  in   1 763.    Before  this  period,  the  jufticcs  of 
the  peace  ufed  to  be  the  judges  of  aU  violations  of  the 
ad  of  navigation ;  but  the  partiality  thefe  magiftrates 
ufed  to  (hew  in  their  dbcifibns  for  the  colony ,  where 
they  were  bornr/^  and  >vi4)ich  had  thofen  them^  mad^ 
their  department:  ufelefs^  and  etetV  prejudicial  to  the 
mother  country.  ■  It  was -prefumedy.  that  if  fome  men 
of  parts  were  fentifrbih  Europe,  and  well  iiipported> 
they  would  impirttfi  miare  refpe£k  for  their,  determina^* 
tions.    The  event:  liias  juftified  this  policy..    Since  that 
fegulation,  thexbmmdrcial  laws  have  been  better  ob^ 
ferved^  but  fiill.grtatiiiconvenieocies  have  enfued  from 
the  diilance  of  many  provinces  from4iieTeat  of  this  new 
tribunal.    It  is  probable  that  to  iiemedy  thefe,  admini- 
ftration  will  b^  forced  ito  multiply  the  number  df  the 
courts,  and  difperfe  them  in  piac^ s  convenient  for  the 
people  to  have  accefs  to  them.    I^ova  Scotia  will  th^ 
lofe  the  tempordty  advantage  it  gains  from  being  this  re** 
fort  of  thofe  wjio  are. come  for  juftide ;  bat  it  will,  pro<> 
bably*  find  out  other  fources  of  .wealth  within 'itfelf.    It 
has  fome,  indeed,  that  are  peculiar  to  it«    The  exceed- 
ing  iine  flax  it  produces,  of  which  the  three  kingdOnss 
are  fo  much  jn  want,  muft  haften  *  the  f^rogrefs  of  its 
improvement,    NpVa  Scotia  muft  not^  however,  ex< 
^Ql  ever  to  vie  with  New  England. 

The 
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New  England,  like  the  mother  country,  has  fig-  BOOK 
tialized  itfelf  by  many  aQs  of  violence ;  and  was  aduated  ^_     J_,_^ 
by  a  like  turbulent  fpirit.     Being  founded  in  trouble*-  bounds- 
fome  times,  its  infant  ftate  was  difturbed  with  many  ^^^  *>f 
dreadful  commotions.     It  was  difcovered  in  the  begin-  i^^l     • 
ning  of  the  laft  century,  and  called  North  Virginia,  but 
no  Europeans  fettled  there  til!  the  year  i6d8.     The 
firft  colony,  which  was  weak  and  ill  direded,  did  not  fuc- 
ceed,  and  for  fome  time  after  there  were  only  a  few  ad- 
venturers who  came*  occafionaliy  in  the  fummer,  built 
themfelves  temporary  huts  for  the  fake  of  trading  with 
the  favages,  and  like  them,  difappeared  again  for  the 
reft  of  the  year.     Fanaticifm  which  had  depopulated 
America  to  the  fouth,  was  deftined  to  repeople  it  in  the 
north.     For  at  length  fome  Engliih  Prcfbyterians,  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  own  country,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  Holland,  that  univerfal  afylum  of  liberty,  re-* 
folved  to  found  a  church  for  their  fe£k  in  a  new  hemif^ 
phere.     They,  therefore,  purchafed  in  1621  the  charter 
of  the  Englifli  North  Virginia  company :  for  they  were 
not  in  fuch  poverty  as  would  oblige  them  to  wait  with 
patience  until  their  virtues  ihould  have  acquired  an 
equable  ftability.  Forty-one  families,  making  in  all  120 
perfons,fet  out  animated  by  enthu(iafm,which,whether 
founded  upon  error  or  truth,  is  often  produdive  of  great 
adions.     They  landed  at  the  beginning  of  a  very  hard 
winter,  and  found  a  Country  entirely  covered  with  wood> 
which  offered  a  very  melancholy  profpeft  to  men  al- 
ready cxhaufted  with  the   fatigues^  of  their  voyage. 
Near  one  half  periflied  either  from  the  cold,  the  fcdrvy* 
or  diftrefs  ;  the  furvivors  were  ftill  kept  alive,  and  in* 
fpirited  by  that  party  zeal  and  fteadinefs  they  had  con- 
trafted  under  the  perfecution  of  epifcopal  tyranny.    But 
their  courage  was  beginning  to  fail,  when  it  was  revived 
by  the  arrival  of  fixty  favage  wsirriors,  who  came  to 

Q^  them 
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B  O  O  KL  them  in  the  fpringt  headed  by  then:  chief.  Freedom 
^^  ^  ieemed  to  exult  that  flie  had  thus  brought  together  from 
the  extremities  of  the  world  twofach  different  people  4 
who  immediately  entered  into  a  reciprocal  aHiance  cMf 
friendihip  and  protcfition.  The  old  tenants  afligsed 
for  ever  to  the  new  all  the  lands  in  the  neighbour-^ 
hood  of  the  fettlement  they  had  formed  undertfae  name 
of  New  Plymouth ;  and  one  of  the  favages,  who  under- 
fiood  a  little  EngliflH  ftayed  with  them  to  teach  them 
how  to  cultivate  the  naaise,  and  inftruft  them  tn  the 
manner  of  fiflitng  upon  their  coaft, 

• 

This  kindnefs  enabled  the  c^ony  to  waTt  for  their 
companion?  whom  they  exj>e^d  from  Europe  >  with 
feeds  and  all  (arts  efdomefiic  animals.     At  firft  they 
came  but  flowly^  but  the  perfec^tion  of  the  puritaiis  in 
England  increafed  the  nunaber  of  profelytes  (as  is  al- 
ways the  ^afe)   to  fuch  ^  degree  in  America*  that  in 
1630^  they  wer^  obliged  tQ  divide  themfelves  and  form 
different  fettlements»  of  which  Boflon  lipon  became  the 
principal.     Thefe  firft  fettlers  were  not  merely  ecclefi- 
aftics,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their  prefejrpent  (qr 
their  opinions,  nor  thofe  fedaries  ioftvenced  by  new  qpi- 
nions,  that  are  fp  frequent  among  the  common  peppie. 
There  were  among  tliem  feveral  perfous  of  high  rank> 
who  having  embraced  puritanifm  either  from  motives 
of  caprice,  ambition,  .pr  even  of  c^onfcieQce^bad  ha4 
precaution  to  fecuce  themfelves  an  ^fylum  in  thefe  dif- 
tant  regions.    Th,ey  had  caufed  hoi^fes  to  be  built^and 
lands  to  be  cleared,  with  a  v'u^w  pf  reU^lQg  there»  if  tbeir 
endeavours  in  the  caufe  of  civil  a^d  religipqs  liberty 
fliould  prove  abprtive.     The  fame  £anatical  fpirit  that 
had  introduced  anarchy  into  the  mother  country,  kept 
the  colony  in  a  ftate  of  fubordination,  or  rather  a  feveri- 
ty  of  manners,  had  the  fame  effe^  as  laws  in  a  favage 
cljmate. 

The 
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Th£  inbfJ^Uants  pf  New  £n]g^firid  l^ved  peai^esiMy  f<^  ^  Q  P  )^ 
a  long  jtimfi  vkhoit  apy ix!gi||ai?  fftrnarof  policy.  ,feW3  ^^' 
nor  tb^t  ikm  chm«r  ji\ad  nq^  uithoriz^d  tbtm  po  f^ftgp 
blUh  any  mode  of  gqy^vnm^nt,  they  n^ight  cbu/es^Mit 
tjicfe  emhuii«J(ls  w^re  not  agreed  amongft  tl^c^felvcis 
upon  the  pl^n  of  their  republic;  and  goyernini^At  wajs 
PQt  fp  im^  <:Qpccn\ed  about  tbcna  as  tojurg^.them 
to  fecure  their  own  tranquillity.  At  leiigth  th^y 
grew  fenfible  of  tl^c  neceffity.of  a  regular  !egi(lation,;and 
this  great  work  which  virtue  and  genius  united  h^ve 
never  attempted  but  with  diffidence^was  boldly  underta- 
ken by  vblind  fanaticifnoi.  It  bore  the  flamp  (^.the  rude 
prejudicea  oft  which  it  had  b^eo  formed. 

Thekk  was  ip  this  new  ^ode  a  fiqgular  naixture  of 
good  3nd  evil,  of  wifdon)  ^nd  folly.     No  man  was  al* 
IpWj^d  to  h^ve  apy  fli^re  in  the  government  except  he 
wa?  a  men^ber  of  the  cftaj^lifliied  church.    Witchcraft, 
perjury,  W^fph^my,  and  adukery  were.madejcapital  oU 
fences;  and  cUldren were  alfo puni(hed  with  d^th^^^ 
ther  for  cMCfiPg  9r  ftriking  their  parents.    On  tbe.9ti^r 
hand,  n^arriages  w^rie  to  be  folemnized  by  them^^gif^ 
tr.atc#     The  price  of  corn  yr^s  fitted  ^t  3  Hyrcs^  7.  fols, 
6  denkrs  (a/.  ijd>i)  per  bufticl.    The  favages  who  ner 
gle£ted  loquhivate  their  .lan^s  were  to  be  deprived  of 
jthcm  by  Uw«  Europeans  w^refprbidden  undler  a  heavy 
penalty  to  fell  them  any  ftrong  liquprs  or  warlike  ftor^?. 
All  thofq  wbp  :wcrp  detected  either  in  lying,  or  <?runken* 
pefs,  or  ^aticilig,  were  ort<?rcd  to  be  publicly  whipped. 
But  at  the  fan^  time  that.^mufeoi^nts  wer^  fprbjddlen 
equally  with  vices  and  crimes^  one  might  fwear  by  {Mur- 
ing a  penalty. pf  J  Kvre,  a  fol$,  6dcniers,  (ij^.J)an4 
break  the  (at^lwith  fpr  67  livres,  I'Ofols.  (a/.  19/  pi  J) 
It  vras  ejfttemed  a^n  indulgenoe  to  l^e  able  to  ^tpn^  by. 
money /or  a^n^l^^  ^f  pQiyier^  or  for  uttering  a.  raftt 
oatb*     But  it  is  dill  more  extraordinary  that  the  wor- 

CLa  fliip 
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BOOK  fliipof  fanages  was  forbidden  to  the  puritans  on  pain  of 
V„_^l,^  death,  which  was  alfo  inflided  on  Roman  Catholic 
prieftS)  who  (hould  return  to  the  colony  after  fhey  had 
been  banilhed;  and  on  Quakers  who  (hould  appear 
again  aft^r  having  been  whipped,  branded  and  expeiied. 
Such  was  the  abhorrence  for  thefe  fedaries,  who  had 
-themfelves  an  averflon  for  every  kind  of  cruelty,  that 
♦rhoever  either  brought  one  of  them  into  the  country, 
or  harboured  him  but  for  one  hour,  was  txpofed  to  pay 
a  confiderable  fine. 

Fanaticirm      THosfc  unfortunate  members  of  the  colony,  who,  le(a 
occafiont     violed  t  than  their  brethren,  ventured  to  deny  tbe  toerct  vc 
mhic*  in  "  power  of  the  magiftrate  in  matters  of  religion,  were  per- 
New-Eng*  fecuted  with  ftill  greater  rigour.     This  appeared  equal 
land.  jQ  blafphemy  to  thofe  very  divines  who  chofe  rather  to 

<}uit  their  native  country  than  to  admit  the  authority 
and  rule  of  the  epifcopal  hierarchy.  The  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  human  heart  which  follows  independence 
in  preference  to  tyranny,  they  fubverted ;  for,  they  chang* 
ed  their  opinions  as  they  changed  their  climate  ;  and 
only  feemed  to  arrogate  freedom  of  thought  to  them* 
feives,  in  order  to  deny  it  to  others.  This  fyttem  was 
fupported  by  the*  feveritles  of  law,  which  attempted  to 
put  a  Hop  to  every  difference  in  opinion,'  by  impofing  ca-* 
pital  pcmlfhment  on  all  who  diflented;  Whoever  was 
either  convifted  or  even  fufpeSed  of  entertaining  fenti- 
inents  of  tqleratioriy  was  expofed  to  fuch  cruel  opprcf- 
fions,  that  they  wire'f creed  to  fly  frotn'theii*  firft  afylum, 
and  feek  refuge  in  another.  They  found  one*  on  the 
fame  continent,  ^nd  as  New  England  had  been  firft 
founded  by  pcrfecution,  its  limits  werfe  extended  by  it. 
This  fevefrrty,  whicb  a  man  turns  againft  himfelf, 
or-  againft  his  fallow  creatures,  and  maj^es  him 
eithe?  the  viSim,  or  the  oppreflori  foo^^  exerted 
•     •  ^  ....  ....:,     itfelF 
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itfelf  againft.  the  Quakers,       They  were   wWf>ped,  B  O  O  K - 

baniflied^  :afKi  imprifoned.    The  oftentatbus  ftmplicity 

of  thefe  hew  enthuilafts^  who  in  the  midft  of 'tonlitire^ 

and  tgnominy  praifed  God»  and  called  for.bleffingsiiipo^  ' 

men»  infpireda  reverence  for  their  perronsandiOpi^ioBs*  • 

and  gained  them  a  number  of  profeiyies,   Thiscircum- 

fiances  exafperated  their  perfecutors^  and  hurried  t|;)em. 

on  to  the  moft  atrocious  ads  of  viplence;:and  they. 

caufed  five  of  themi  who  bad  i^eturned  clandeftinely 

from  baniflimentf  to  behaoged.  It  feemed  as  if  the  Eng^ : 

lifli  bad.com^^to  America  to  exercife  upon  their  own 

countrynienj  cruelties  no  lefs  inimical  than  that  of  the: 

Spaniards.againft  the  favage  Indians..  This  fptritof  per- 

fejcution  was  at  laft  fupprefled  by  the  interpofition  of 

the  mother  country^  whence  it  had  b^en  carried. 

Cromm^ell  was  no  more;  enthufiafm,  hypocrify, • 
and  cruelty,  which  compofed  his  charaSer,  and  which 
gave  bh'th  to  fa&ions,  rebellions,  and  profcriptions,  were 
now  all  buried  with  him,  and  England  had  the  profpeft 
of  calmer  days.  .  Charles  the  fecond,  at  his  reftoratlon, 
had  introduced  amongft  his  fubjefls  a  focfal  turn,  a  tafte  . 
for  convivial  pt^afures,  gallantry,  and  clivcrfions,  and  for 
all  thofe  amufements  he  had  been  engaged  in  while 
he  was  wandering  from  one  court  to  another  thro^  Eu- 
rope, to  recover  that  crown  which  bis  father  had  loft 
upon  a  fcaffold.     Nothing  biit  fuch'  a  total  change  oF 
manners,  could  poiljbly  have  fecured  the  tranquillity  0/ 
his  government  upon  a  throne  marked  with  blood,     He 
was  one  of  thpfe  refined  voluptuaries,  whom  the  love  of 
fenfual  pkafure^fortietimes  excites  to  fentiments  of  com- 
paflion  and  hiiinanity.     Moved.' with  the  fufFerings  of 
the  Quakers',  he  put  a  ftop'to  iKera  by  a  proclamatioa 
it\  i66t  ;  Ijt^t  he  was  never  able  totjally  to  exiinguiili.  tjhc 
fpirlt  of  petfectftib'n  that-prevailed  m  America. 

The  colony  ^ad  placed  at  their  head  Henry.  Vane,  the 
fon  of  that  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  had  had  fuch  a  remark- 
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BOCK  tbleiblire  in  tbediftufbancet  <yf  his  counitj.     Hjis  db- 
"][^  ftidiite  and  enthufiaftk  youhg  itiafi,^  in  evetj  thing  tt- 
fembHng'hift  father,  ^mable  €iihttr  to  tiiFe  peaccablj  hi  iti^ 
Mff  or  to  liiffifir  others  tt>  remain  qmet,  |iAd  contmM 
to  re^te  the  obfture  and  oUblete  qoeftions  of  grace 
and  free  will.    The  difpotes  upon  thefe  points  ran  ^ry 
high,  and  would,  probably^  ha^^  plufig^  the  cdony 
into  i  civil  war^  if  fcyoralof  the  TaYaj^  hfttkms  united 
had  not  happeiied  Ut  that  very  timi?  to  fliH  Cipbti  the 
ptamatioii»  of  the  ^pbtdot^^  and  to  m^flSlcre  great 
nombers  of  them.    The  fcblbnUte  heated  iirttb  their 
theological  cotttefts  pfeid  kt  firft  Very  Httle  alltntion  to 
this  momenfouft  brs.    But  the  danger  at  length  became 
fb  B rgent  and  ft)  general,  that  aH  took  hp  a^ms.   •  As  foon 
as  the  enemy  wafl  repuH^df  th^  coteny  refumed  its  for- 
mer diffentions ;  and.  t]ie  phrenzy  which  th^  excit^, 
broke  out  in  169a  in  a  rupt^f^,  marled'  witji  as  many: 
atrocious  inftances  of  vioIea<^  as  any  eter  recorded  in  • 

hiftory. 

-> 
There  lived  in  a  towa  of  New  England,  called  Sa- 
lem, two  young  women  who  were  fubjeQ:  tp  convulfions, 
accompanied  with  extraordinary  fymptoms.     Their  fa- 
ther, minifter  of  the  church,  thought  that  they  were 
bewitched  5  and  having  incopfequence  cafl;  bis  fufpicions 
upon  an  Indian  girl,  who  lived  in  his  boule,  he  compell- 
ed her  by  harfli  treatment  to  confefs ,  ttiat  fhe  was  a 
witch.  Other  women  upon  hearing  this;  fecjp(;ed  by  the 
pleafur^  of  exciting  the  public  attention,  immediately 
believed  that  the  convulfions  which  proceeded  only  from 
the  nature  of  their  fex,  were  owing  to  the  famie  caufe. 
Three   citizens,  pitched  upon   by  cha;ice,*  were  im- 
mediately thrown  into  prifon,  accufed  of  witchcraft^ 
hanged,  and  their  bodies  left  expofed  to  wili  beafts  and 
birds  of  prey.     A  few  days  after,  (ixteen  other  fcrfovs, 
together  with  a  couhfellor,  who  becaufe  iie  refuted  to 
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plead  againfi  them,  was  iiippofed  to  fliare  in  their  guilt,  BOOK 
Cuffered  in  the  fame  manner.  From  this  period,  the 
iiBagtoatian  of  the  multitude  was  inflsimed  with  thefe 
borridand  gloomy  fcenes.  The  innocence  of  youih^ 
^he  tnfirmituBfl  of  age,  virgin  modefty^  fortune,  hcmdttrf 
virtue,  the  mod  dignified  employments  of  the  ftate^  no« 
tbtfig  was  fufficient  to  exempt  from  the  fufpickins  of  a 
,ptopIe  tnfiltUated  with  Ytfionary  fuperftitioil*  Children 
of  tet)  years  of  ^ge  were  put  to  death,  youi^  girb  were 
flripped.  nakedi  and  the  marks  of  witchcraft  fearched 
for  upon  their  bodies  with  the  rood  indecent  curiofity  • 
thofe  fpota  of  the  fcurvy  which  age  impreffes  upon  the 
bodids  of  old  men*  weire  taken  ftn*  evident  figns  of  the 
infernal  power*  Faoaticifrnt  cruelty  and  vengeance 
uaitecl,  fdeSed  out  their  vii^mi  with  pleafure.  In  de- 
fault of  Wiineflesy  torments  were  employed  to  extort 
cdnfefiions  didattd  by  the  exectitbners  themfelves.  If 
the  magftfti*ates»  tired  out  with  executions  refufed  to 
puniih^  they  were  themfelves  accufed  of  the  crimes  they 
would  no  longer  poniib  i  the  very  minifters  of  religion 
raifed  ialfe  witnefles  againft  them»  who  made  them  for- 
feit with  their  Uves^  however  late  it  appeared,  the  re^ 
morfe  excited  in  them  by  humanity.  Dreams,  appara- 
tions,  terrof  and  condernatipn  of  every  kind  increafed 
thefe  prodigies  of  foUy  and  horror.  The  prifons  were 
£lled>  the  gibbets  left  ftanding»  and  all  the  citizens  in- 
volved in  gloomy  apprehenfions.  The  moft  prudent  per- 
fons  quitted  a  country  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  its  in« 
habitants;  and  thofe  that  remained  fought  for  nothing 
but  reft  in  the  grave.  In  a  word,  nothing  lefs  than  the 
total  and  immediate  fubverfipn  of  the  colony  was  expe3- 
edj  when  on  a  fudden,  in  the  height  of  the  dorm,  the 
waves  fubfided^  and  a  cabn  enfued^  All  eyes  were  open- 
ed at  once»  and  the  exceCs  of  the  evil  awakened  the 
minds  which  it  had  at  firft  ftupified.  Bitter  and  painful 
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BOOK  remorfe  was  the  immediate  confequence ;  the  mercy  of 
God  was  implored  by  a  general  faft,  and  public  prayers 
were  offered  up  to  aik  forgivenefs  for  the  prefumption  of 
having  fuppofed  that  Heaven  could  have  been  pleafed 
with  facrifices  with  which  it  could  only  have  been  of- 
fended. 

Posterity  will, probably, never  knovir  exaftly  what 
was  the  caufe  or  remedy  of  this  dreadful  diforder.  It 
had,  perhaps,  its  firft  origin  in  the  fettled  melancholy, 
which  thefe  perfecuted  entbufiafts  had  brought  with 
them  from  their  own  country,  which  had  increafed  with 
the  fcurvy  they  had  contraded  at  fea,  and  which  had 
gathered  fre(h  firength  from  the  vapours  and  e&hala* 
tions  of  a  foil  newly  broken  up,  as  well  as  from  the  in- 
conveniencies  and  hardfliips  infeparable  from  a  change 
of  climate  and  manner  of  living.  The  contagion,  how* 
cveryceaTed  like  all  other  epidemical  di({;emper8,exhauft^ 
ed  by  its  very  communication  ;  as  all  the  diforders  of 
the  imagination  are  difpelled  in  the  tranfports  oJF  a  de- 
lirium. A  perfed  calm  fucceeded  this  agitation  ;  and 
the  puritans  of  New-England  have  never  fin^e  been 
feized  with  fo  gloomy  a  fit  of  enthufiafm. 

fSeyerities  Bu T  though  the  colony  hadrenounced  the  perfecuting 
ftiJIAibfift.  fpjrit  which  hath  ftained  all  religious  fefis  with  blood,  it 
5aw8"of  *  ^^*  prefcrvecl  fome  remains  if  not  of  in  toleration,  at  leaft,^ 
fJcw-Eng-  of  feverity,  which  reminds  us  of  thofe  melancholy  days' 
Un4'.  in  v(bich  it  took  its  rife.     Some  of  its  laws  are  ftill  toQ 

fevere.  .       ' 

[In  fupport  of  this  pofition  the  author  gravelylintro^ 
duces  the  ftory  of  Polly  Baker,  who  was  brought  before 
the  magiftrates  and  conviSed  the  fifth  time  of  having 
had  a  baftard  child.  He  gives  the  fpeech  iflie  is  faid  to 
have  nxade  on  this  occafion  at  full  length.  But  as  this 
fpeech  is  in  the  hands  of  every  Engliih  reader,  the  tranf^ 
later  has  judged  it  unneceffary  to  fwell  his  tranilation 
^ith  it.     The  author's  reaforiing  upon  \t  is  as  follows :] 

•     This. 
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This  fpecch,  however,  prodoced  an  affe^^ing change  B  O  O  K 

in  the  minds  of  all  the  audience.     She  was  not  onlYAC-  i    i,,,-,^ 
tfuitted  of  either. penalty  or  corporal  puntflimentf  but 
her  triumph  was  fo  complete,  that  one  of  her  judges 
married  her  ;  fo  fuperior  is  the  voice  of  rea(bn  to  all  the 
powers  of  ftudied  eloquence. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  popular  prejudice 
foon  regained  its  ground,  whether  it  be  that  political 
and  focial  good  often  filences  the  voice  of  nature,  when 
left  to  herfelf,  or  that,  under  the  Engltfli  government, 
where  ccfibacy  is  not  enjoined  by  rdigion,  there  is  lefs 
cxcufe  for  an  illicit  commerce  between  the  fexcs  than 
in  thofe  countries,  where  the  nobility  and  the  clergy, 
luxury  on  the  one  fide,  inifery  on  the  other,  and  above 
all,  the  fcandalous  example  given  by  the  court  and  the 
church,  ail  unite  in  degrading  the  married  (laite,  and 
confcquently  in  preventing  many  perfons  from' entering 
into  it. 

New  England  has  fome  refources  againft  bad  laws 
in  the  conftitution  of  its  mother  country,  where  the 
people  who  have  the4eg!flative  power  in  their  own  hands 
are  at  liberty  to  corre£l  abufes ;  and  it  has  others  de- 
rived from  its  iftuation»  which  opens  a  vail  field  to  in-  -f' 
duftry  and  population. 

'  ^  This  colgny,  bounded  t6  the  north  by  Canada,  to  the  Govern- 
weft  by  New- York,  and  to  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  Nova  p"f|aJ|o^' 
Scotia  and  the  ocean,  extends  fuU  three  hundred  niiles  cultures^ 
on  the  borders  oC  the  fea,  and  upwards  of  fifty  miles  ™*""^'*<^- 

-     -li_     '*!     J        ^  turc«,  trader 

tfi  the  inland  parts.  j^nd  navii 

The  clearing  of  the  lands  is  not  done  by  chance  as  in  gation  of 
the  other  provinces.   From  the  firft  they  were  fubjeSed  janjj  ^^ 
to  laws  which  are  ftill  religioufly  obferved.    No  citizen 
whatever  has  the  liberty  of  fettling  even  upon  unoccu** 
pied  land.    The  government  which  was  deftrous  of  prer> 
ferving  all  its  mepibfrsfroin  the  inroads  of  the  favagesj 
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B  06  iC  und  tha^theJ  flioukl  be  at  hand  Co  partake  of  the  fuc- 
coisr»  of  a  vell-re^lated  ibcicty,  hath  ordered  that 
irh6le  villages  fhouki  be  formed  at  once.  As  foon  as 
iizty  families  offer  t^bnild  a  church,  maintaia  a  clergy- 
mtxif  and  pay  a  fchool-mafter,  the  general  cotigrefs  al- 
lot them  a  fitciationy  and  pernwt  then  to  have  two  re* 
prefentattves  in  the  legiflative  bodj  of  the  colony.  The 
diftrid  afligned  them  always  borders  upon  the  lands  al- 
ready clearedf  and  generally  contains  fix  thouiapd  fqoare 
acres.  Thefe  new  people  chufe  out  the  fpot  moft  con- 
venient for  their  refpedive  habitations,  and  it  is  ufually 
of  a  fquare  6gure.  The  church  is  placed  in  the  centre  ; 
and  the  coloniils  dividing  the  land  among  tbemfelveSf 
each  inclofes  his  property  with  a  hedge.  Some  woods 
are  referved  for  a  common.  It  is  thus  that  New-Eng- 
land is  continually  aggrandizing  itfelf,  without  dilcon- 
tinutng  to  make  one  complete  and  well  conftituted  pro- 
vince. 

THOtJ<SH  the  colony  is  fituated  In  the  midft  of  the 
temperate  zone,  yet  the  climate  is  not  fo  miUas  that  of 
fome  European  provinces,  which  are  under  the  fame 
parallel.  The  winters  are  longer  and  more  Cold;  the 
fummers  fliorter  and  more  warm.  The  (ky  is  CGOk' 
monly  clear  and  the  rains  more  plentiful  than  laftifig* 
The  air  has  grown  purer  fince  its  circulation  has  been 
made  free  by  cutting  down  the  woods  ;  and  malignant 
vapours,  which  at  firft  carried  off  (bme  of  the  inhabi- 
tantsj^are  no  longer  complained  of. 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  which  i© 
the  beginning  had  nb  connedion  with  one  another.  The 
neCefiity  of  maintaixrlng  an  armed  force  agaiofl  the  k^ 
va^s  obtrged  them  fo  fdrm  a  oonfederac^r  irt  \6^Ji  *^ 
which  time  they  took  the  .name  of  the  uniicd  oohni^s. 
lo  confeqiuence  of  this  league,  two  depoties  from  each 
cftaUiihment  vckx   in   a  ftated  place  to  delihcrAte 
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iipon  ih^  common  ttfiairs  of  New-England,  according  BOOK 
to  the  iriftrtiaions  they  had  rtcciied  from  the  alTembly,  v-Z*il 
by  which  they  were  fent.    This  iflbciJitiori  controuled         ^ 
in  rio  one  point  th6  right  which  every  indiridaal  had  of 
aaihg  inkifely  dS  he  pteafed,  without  dther  the  per- 
mtflibn  or  appix^bation  of  the  mother  country.     All  the 
fubmiflion  bf  thefe  provinces  confifled  in  a  mere  acknow- 
ledgifltneof  the  kings  of  England  for  their  fovereighs. 

So  flight  a  dependence  difpleafed  Charles  the  Second.. 
The  province  of  MaflachufettVbay,  which,  though  the 
fmalleft,  was  the  richeft  and  the  mod  populous  of  the 
four,  being  guilty  of  fome  mifdemeanor  againft  govern- 
ment, the  king  feized  that  opportunity  of  taking  awav 
its  charter  in  1684;  and  it  remained  without  one  till  the 
revolution ;  when  it  received  another,  which,  however, 
did  not  anfwer  its  claims  or  expeftation.     The  crown 
referved  to  itfejf  the  right  oF  nominating  the  governor, 
and  appointing  to  all  military  employments,  and  to  all 
principal  pods  in  the  civil  and  juridical  departments: 
allowing  the  people  of  the  colony  their  legiflative  pow- 
er, they  gave  the  governor  a  negative  voice  and  the 
command  of  the  troops,  which  fecured  him  a  fuffici- 
ciit  influence  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  prerogative 
df  the  mother  country  in  all  its  force.     The  provinces 
oF  ContieAicut  and  Rhode-lfl^nd  by  timely  fiibmiflion 
prevented  the  punifliment  that  of  Maflachufet  had  in- 
cttrred,  and  retained  their  original  charter.     That  of 
New-Hamplhirfe  had  been  always  regulated  by  the  fame 
mode  of  adminiftrarion  as  the  province  of  Maflachu- 
ftttVbay.    The  fame  governor  prefides  over  the  whole 
cfolony,  but  ivith  regulations  adapted  to  the  conftituti- 
oh  of  each  province.    According  to  the  moft  exaft  cal- 
culations, thie   prefent  population  of  New-England  is 
computed  at  four  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  which 
are  more  numerous  to  the  fouth  than  to  the  north  of 
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BOOK  the  colony,  where  the  foU  b  iefs  fertile.  Among  fuch 
a  number  of  citizens,  there  are  few  proprietors  weal* 
thy  enough  to  leave  the  care  <^  their  plantations  to 
fte wards  or  farmers »  mod  of  them  are  planters  in  eafy 
circumftances,  who  live  upon  their  eftates  and  are  bu* 
fied  in  the  labours  of  the  field.  This  equality  of  for- 
tune, joined  to  the  religious  principles  and  to  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  government,  gives  this  pjeople  a  more  re- 
publican caft  than  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  other  colo* 
nies. 

NoKE  of  our  bcft  fruits  have  degenerated  in  New- 
England  ;  it  is  even  faid,  that  the  apple  is  improved,  at 
lead,  it  has  multiplied  exceedingly  and  made  cyder  a 
more  common  drink  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
All  our  roots  and  garden-duff  have  had  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs ;  but  the  feeds  ha^e  not  thriven  quite  fo  well.  Wheat 
is  apt  to  be  blighted,  barley  grows  dry,  and  oats  yield 
more  draw  than  grain.  In  default  of  thefe  the  maize,, 
which  is  ufually  confumed  in  making  beer,  is  the  drink 
of  the  common  people.  It  abounds  in  padurage,  which 
are  covered  with  numerous  flocks. ' 

The  arts,  though  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
feSion  in  this  colony  than  in  any  of  the  others,  have 
not  made  near  the  fame  progrefs  as  agriculture*  There 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  manufaSures  of  any  im*, 
portance. 

The  fird  which  was  formed  was;  that  for  buildtng  of 
fliips.  It  maintained  for  a  long  time  fome  degree  of  re-^ 
putation.  The  veflels  which  came  out  of  this  dock  were 
in  great  edimation;  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
condru£led,  being  found  much  lela  porous,  andcon-^^ 
fequently  Iefs  apt  to  fplit  than  thofe  of  the  more  fouth-* 
ern  provinces.  Sinqe  1730,  J  heir  number  are  confi-^ 
derablv  diminidied,  becaufe  the  woods  for  building  have, 
been  little  attended  to,  and  ufed  for  other  purpofes.  To. 

prevexit 
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prevent  this  inconveniencei  it  was  propofed  to  forbid  BOOK 
the  cutting  of  any  of  them  within  ten  miles  of  the  fea, 
and  we  know  not  for  what  reafon  this  la w,  the  neceffity 
of  which  was  fo  evident)  was  never  put  in  force.    The 
iliftiUing  of  rum  has  I'ucceeded  better  than  the  building 
of  (hips.     It  was  begun  from  the  facility  the  New  Eng- 
ianders  had  of  importing  large  quantities  of  molafles 
from  the  Caribbees.  •  The  molatflfes  were  at  firft  ufed 
ill  kind  for  various  purpofes.    By  degrees  they  learnt  to 
diftil  them*     When  made  into  rum^  they  fupplied  the 
neighbouring  favages  with   it,  as  the  Newfoundland 
fifliermen  did  the  other  northern  provinces,  and  failors 
who,  frequented  the  coaft  of  Africa.     The  degree  of 
imperfe£tion  in  which  this  art  hath  ftill  remained  in  the 
colony,^  has  not  diminilbed  the  fale  of  it ;  becaufe  they 
have  always  been  able  to  afford  \JtiQ  rum  at  a  very  low 
J)rice. 

The  fame  reafon  has  both  fupported  and  increafed 
the  mafiufa&ure  of  hats.  Though  limited  by  the  re- 
gulations of  the  mother  country  to  the  internal  con« 
fumption  of  the  colony,  the  merchants  have  found  means 
to  furmount  thefe  obflacles,  and  to  fmuggle  largequan- 
tities  of  them  into  the  neighbouring  fettlements. 

The  colony  fells  no  cloths,  but  it  buys  very  few.  The 
fleeces  oF  its  flocks,  as  long  though  not  quite  fo  fine  as 
the  Engliih,  make  coarfe  ftuffs,  which  do  extremely 
well  for  j)lain  men  who  live  in  the  country. 

Some  Prefcyterians  who  were  driven,  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  by  the  pierfecutions  either  of  the  government 
or  of  the  clergy,  firft  taught  the  New  Englanders  to 
cultivate  hemp  and  flax,  and  tp  manufadure  them. 
The  linens  made  of  them  are  fince  become  one  of  the 
great  rcfources  of  the  colony. 

The  nfiother  country,  whofe  political  calculations  have 
not  always  coincided  with  the  high  opinion  entertained 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  her  abifities,  has  Mutted  notlitng  to  thwart  th^e  fc* 
Jf '^  .  v«al  maniifaaarc9.  She  4id  not  percei^.  that  by  chi» 
opprdlive  coDdttft  of  the  godrcf nosenti  tfaoCe  of  ter  fiib- 
jed»  who  were  employed  io  deariog  tbU  confMierafadft 
part  of  the  new  world,  muft  be  redti^d  to  the  alter-^ 
itative  either  of  abaodotiing  fo  good  a  country,  or  pro* 
curing  from  among  themfelyes  the  things  of  general 
ufeji  and  of  imoiediale  neceflity.  Iivked»  ^ven  thcfe 
refources  wovld  not  haye  been  fufGci^iil  to  maintata 
lhem»  if  they  hM  not  had  the  gpod  fortune  Mtti  the 
addrcfs  to  open  to  .theinfclves  foveral^tber  chaaneb  of 
fubiifleixcey  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  which  we  muft 
endeavour  to  trace* 

The  firft  refource  they  met  with  from  without,  was 
in  the  fiihery.  It  has  been  encouraged  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  a  regulation  has  taken  place,  by  which  every  family 
who  (hould  declare  that  it  had  lived  upon  falt-fifh  for 
I  wo  days  in  the  wei^  during  a  whole  year,  (hould  be  dif- 
burdened  of  part  of  their  tax.  Thuicommerckl  views 
enjoin  abftinence  from  meat  to  the  proteftants,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  religion  prefcribes  it  to  the  catholics. 

•  Mack AREL  is  caughtonly  in  the  fpring  at  the  niouth 
of  ihePentagouet,  a  confidcrable  river  which  empties 
itfelf  in  Fundy  bay,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  cblony. 
In  the  very  centre  of  the  coaft,  and  near  Bofton,  the 
cod-fifb  is  always  in  fuch  plelity,  that  cape  Cod,  not* 
withftanding  the  fterility  of  its  foil,  is  one  of  the  moff 
populous  parts  of  the  country.  Not  content,  however, 
with  the  fi(h  caught  in  its  own  Iatitud<tt»  New  England 
iends  every  year  about  two  hundred  veflcU^  from  tbirty<« 
j&ve  to  forty  tons  each,  to  the  great  batik,  to  Newfonnd^^ 
landf  and  to  Cape  Breton,  which  commonly  make  three 
voyages  a  feafon,  and  bring  back  at  leaft  a  hundred 
thoufa4)4  quintals  of  cod.  Befides,  there  are  lacger  vefitis 
[which  (ail  from  the  iame  ports*  and  exchange  provifions 

for 
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for  the  produce  of  the  fiihery  of  thofe  Eitglifh  who  »re  2  O  O  K 
fettled  in  thefe  frozen  and  barren  regions.    Ail  this  cod       '^^^' 
is  afterwards  diftributed  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu- 

rope  and  America. 

This  is  not  the  only  article  with  which  the  Britifli 
iflands  of  the  new  world  arc  fupplied  by  New  England. 
It  furniihes  them  befldes^  horfes,  oxenj  hogs,  fait  meat» 
butter,  tallow,  cheefe,  flour,  bifcuit,  Indian  corn,  peas, 
fruits,  cyder,  hemp,  flax,  and  woods  of  all  kinds.  ITie 
fame  commodities  pafs  into  the  iflands  belonging  to  the 
pther  nations,  fometimes  openly,  fometiotes  by  fmug* 
^liiptg,  but  always  in  lefler  quanlities  during  peace,  ihan 
in  war  tinae.  Honduras,  Surinam,  and  other  parts  of 
the  American  contii^int  opep  fimilar  markets  to  New 
England.  This  proviu<jc,.alfo  imports  wines  and  bran- 
dies from  the  Madeiris  and  j()e  A?;pie$,  in  .eJichange 
of  cod-fifli  and  corn. 

Th?  pprts  of  luly,  Spain  and  Portugal  receive  an^ 
mwlly  flinty  pr  feventy  of  their  (hips.  They  go  there 
l^d^n  with  C94>  wood  for  (b^-b^ildiQg,  naval  (lores, 
corn,  and  fiihoil;  maay  of  them  return  with  olive  oil, 
fak,  wine  and  money  immediately  to  Nicw  England, 
where  they  l*nd  their  qargpes  clandeftipely.  By  this 
method,  they  elude  the  cufton^s  they  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  in  Great  Britain,  if  they  went  there,  as  in  pur- 
fuance  of  a  pofitive  order  they  ought  to  do.  The  fliips 
which  do  hot  return  to  the  original  port  are  fold  in  thofe 
where  they  difpofe  of  their  cargo.  They  have  fre- 
quently no  particular  addrefs,  but  are  freighted  indif- 
fer^entjy  for  every  merchant  and  every  port,  till  they 
meet  with  a  proper  purchafer. 

The  mother  country  receives  from  its  colony  yards 
and  mails  for  the  royal  navy,  planks,  pot-aflies,  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  a  few  furs,  and  in  years  of  fcarcity  fome 

corn. 
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BOOK  corn^    Thefe  cargoes  come  home  in  ihips  bailt  by  her 
^  '       own  merchants,  or  bought  by  them  of  dealers  in  fliipsy 
who  build  upon  fpeculation. 

Besides  the  trade  New  England  makes  of  her  own 
produdionsy  flic  has  monopolized  great  part  of  the 
conveying  trade  between  North  and  South  America,  in 
confequcncc  of  which  the  New  Englanders  are  looked 
upon  as  the  brokers  or  Hollanders  of  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Notwithstanding  this  aSive  and  continued  ex- 
ertion. New  England  has  never  yet  been  able  to  free  her- 
felf  from  debt.  She  has  never  been  able  to  pay  exaftly 
for  what  (he  received  from  the  mother  country,  cither 
in  produ&iohs  of  her  own,  or  of  foreign  induftry,or  in 
thofe  frotp  the  Eaft-Indtes ;  all  which  articles  of  trade 
amount  ani^ually  to  9,000,000  of  livres,  is^SflSoL) 

She  has  ftill,  however,  trade  enough  to  keep  fix 
thoufand  failors  in  conffant  employment.  Her  marine 
confifts  of  five  hundred  large  veffels,  which  carry  alto- 
gether forty  thoufand  tons  burden ;  befides  a  great  num« 
ber  of  fmaller  veffels  for  filhing  and  for  the  coafting 
trade,  which  come  out  indiflFerently  from  all  the  open 
roads  which  arc  fpread  all  over  the  coaft.  Almoft  all 
of  them  load  and  unload  at  Bofton. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  New-England,  is  fituated on 

a  p^ninfula,  about  four  miles  long,  at  the  bottom  of  the 

fine  bay  of  Maffachufet,  which  reaches  about  eight  miles 

within  land.     The  opening  of  the  bay  is  (heltered  from 

the  impetuofity  of  the  waves,  by  a  number  of  rocks  which 

rife  above  the  water,  and  by  a  number  of  fmall  iflands, 

\he  greater  part  of  which  are  fruijtful  and  inhabited. 

Thefe  dikes  and  natural  rampaxts  wjll  not  allow  more 

,than  three  (hips  to  come  in  together.    At  the  end  of  the 

laft  century,  a  regular  citadel,  named  fort  WiUia"^*  ^** 

ereftcd 
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creded  in  one  of  the  iflands  upon  this  narrow  channel,  BOOK 

III 
There  are  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  each  carry* 

ing     forty-two    pounders^    which    are    dtfpbfed     in 
fuch  a  inapner^  that  they  can  batter  a  ihip  fore  and 
aft  before  fhe  can  poflibly   bring  her  guns  to  bear. 
A  league  further  on,  there  is  a  very  high  light-houfe^ 
the  (ignals  from  which*  in  cafe  of  an  invaiiony  are  per* 
ceived   and  repeated  by  the  fortrefs  along  the  whole 
^oafts  at  the  fame  time  that  Bolton  has  her  own  lights 
houfe*  which  fpreads  the  alarm  to  all  the  inland  coun* 
try.    £xcept  in  the  cafe  of  a  very  thick  fog,  which  a 
few  (hips  may  take  advantage  of,  to  get  into  fome  of 
the  fmaller  iflands,  the  town  has  always  five  or  (ix 
hours  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy,  and  td 
get  together  ten  thoufand  militia,  which  can  be  raifed 
at  four  and  twenty  hoars  notice.    If  a  fleet  fliould  ever 
be  able  to.pafs  the  artillery  of  fort  William,  it  would 
infallibly  be  flopped  by  a  couple  of  batteries,  which 
being  ere3ed  to  the  north  and  fouth  of  the  place,  com- 
mand the  whole  bay*  and  would  give  time  for  all  the 
veflfels  and  commercial  ftores  to  be  flieltered  from  can- 
non (hot  in  the  river  Charles. 

^  Boston  port  is  large  enough  for  fix  hundred  veflfels 
to  anchor  in  it  fafely  and  commodioufly.  There  is  a 
magnificent  pier  conftru£led,  far  enough  advanced  in 
thefea,  for  the  (hips  to  unload  their  goods  without  the 
affiflance  of  a  lighter »  and  to  difcharge  them  into  the 
warehoufes  which  are  ranged  on  the  north  fide.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  pier,  the  town  appears  built  iq  the 
form  of  a  crefcent  round  the  harbour*  According  to  the 
bills  of  mortality^  which  are  become  with  reafon  the 
only  rule  of  political  arithmetic^  it  contains  about 
thirty  thoufand  inhabitants,  compofed  of  Anabaptifts, 
Quakers,  French  refugees^  Englifli  Pre(byterians  and 
church  of  England  men.   The  houfes^  furniture^  drefs* 

H  foqd. 
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BOOK  food,  c^ATcrffttton,  cuftoms  and  manners  are  fo  e^^ 

•¥11 

tCAy  fimikr  to  tbt  mode  of  living  in  London^  that  it  is 


impoffiUe  to  find  any  other  difierence  but  that  which 
arifes  ffom  the  ovtrgrown  peculation  of  large  capi/tala. 

New  York  •  NkW  Eholand,  which  fcfcmbles  the  mcther  ccim- 
foundedhy  try  in  fo  many  refpcfls,  is  contiguous  to  New- York. 
I«ffM*?nto  Th«  *at^««'  limited  to  the  eaft  by  this  principle  coloay^ 
the  hands  and  bounded  to  the  weft  by  New-Jerfey,  occupied  at 
E  ^^•fli  ^^^  *  ^^*7  narrow  fpacc  of  twenty  miles  along  thefea* 
"*^ '  *  fhore,  and  infenfiMy  enlarging,  extends  above  a  Imn* 
dred  and  fifty  miles  northward  in  the  inland  country* 

This  country  was  difcovered  by  Henry  Hudfon  fn 
1609.  'That  celebrated  navtgatori  after  having  made 
vain  attempts  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  company  for  the  difcovery  of  a  north-weft  paf- 
fage,  veered  about  to  the  fouthward,  and  coafted  along 
the  continent*  io  hopes  of  making  fome  ufeful  difcove- 
ry that  might  prove  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  the 
foclety  For  the  truft  they  had  repofcd  in  him.  Be  en- 
tered into  a  condderable  river*  to  which  he  gave  his 
name>  and  after  having  reconnoitred  the  coaft  and  its 
inhabitants,  returned  to  Amfterdam  whence  he  had 
fet  fail. 

AccoRt>iNG  to  the  European  fyftcm,  which  tonfi* 
ders  the  people  of  the  new  worid  as  nothing,  this  coun- 
try fliould  have  belonged  to  the  Datch.  It  had  been 
difcovered  hy  a  man  in  their  fervice,  who  bad  taken 
pt)ffe*fIion  of  it  in  their  name,  and  given  up  to  them  al! 
\  the  cfaims  which  he  himfelf  might  have  to  it.  His 
r  ''  bei;ig  a|i  Engliffmran  did  not,  tn  the  leatt,  invalidate 
thefe  nncorttrt)vertib1e  titles.  It  muft,  therefore,  have 
occafioncd  great  fiirprize,  when  James  thcfirft  affeitctf 
his  prctenfion^  to  it,  tiporr  the  principle  thai  Hudfon 
was  born  his  fubjeft ;  as  if  the  real  country  tff  any 
man  was  not  that  in  which  he  acquires  his  fuWiftcnce. 

The 
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Th^  kipg  v^  la  t^nniju;^  qf  thi^  th»t  Jic  ftx?n  gav^  P  <>  0  ]|f 
up  the  matteri  ;»nd  th^  republic  fcp^  iii  i6ip  t9  Uy  i^^l^ 
the  foundation  of  the  colony  in  a  country  which  was 
to  \m piHied New- Bf igia..  EvQiy  thing  profp^r^d  fere. 
Fortunate  faegiAnttigs  k^mid  to  announces  ftill  greaittr 
progrefs^  when  in  i66j^9  the  eotony  wat  eipofi^d  to  a 
florin  which  it  oottid  not  pD(SbIy  foreiee. 

*  • 

Ekglakd,  which  had  not  at  that  time  thofe intimate 
eoiifiedions  with  Holland^  that^  the  ambition  and  facS- 
ceflTes  of  Lewis  the  XlVth  have  gken  bifth  to  ilnde^ 
had  )ong  feeo  with  a  jealous  eye  theprbrperity  of  aftnaH 
fiaie  in  its  flcighboarhoed>  whtch>  though  but  juft  fbrm^ 
mA,  was  atfeady  extending  its  profperous  trade  to  aN 
parts  of  the  world.  She  was  fecf etly  difturfoed  si  the 
thoughts  of  no(  bcipg  on  an  equality  with  a  power  to 
n)irhom>  in  the  nature  of  things^  (he  ouglt  to  have  b^en 
greatly  fuperior.  Her  rivals  in  commerce  atidna^i^a^- 
tion  by  their  vigilance  and  o6cohomy^  gaitied  the^  ad« 
vantage  over  her  in  all  the  large  markets  df  the  uiiJ- 
verfe.  Every  effort  (Ke  hijlde'to^  eftabfifli  a  contpeti- 
tto'n  turned  etthef  to  her  lofs  or  xfifcr^dit,  and  A^  iva^ 
obliged  only  t6  z6t  a  fccondary  part,  whiMaH  the 
trade  then  known  was  evidently  cen^^ring  itfdf  In  the 
republic.  At  Icrtgth,  the  tiatioii  felt  the  difgface;  of 
her  merchaots,  and  refplVed  jhaj  what  thf y  cotifd  not 
compafs  by  ipduftry,  (hpuld  b*  fccUfed  to  therti  by  force, 
Charles  the  fcoortd,  i)otwirt>ftandln|  liis  avcrubn  for 
bulipefs,  and  his  iffimoderate  love  o|  pleafyre,  eagerly 
adopted  a  mcafure  which  |;ave  h(rh  a  profpeft'of  acquir- 
ing the  riches  of  ttiofe  diftant  re^ens,  together  With 
the  maritime  empire  gf  Europe.  IJis  brother,  ttjiofe 
^Qive  aud  more  enterprifing  than  himfelf,  encpufd'g^d 
him  in  thefe  difpofitions,  apd  tt$  dejib?ratipn  9onplud-i 
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B  O  O  K.  ed  with  their  ordering  the  Dutch  (hips  to  be  attacked 
*^^'       without  any  previous  deckration  of  war. 

An  Engliih  fleet  appeared  before  New  Belgia,  ip 
the  month  of  Auguft.  It  had  three  thoufand  men  on 
board,  and  fo  numerous  a  force  precluded  every  idea, 
as  well  as  every  hope  of  refiftance  ;  the  colony  fubmit- 
ted  as  foon  as  it  was  fummoned.  The  conqueft  was  fe- 
-cured  fo  the  vigors  by  the  treaty*  of  Breda  ;  but  it 
was  again  uken  from  them  in  1673,  when  the  intrigues 
of  France  had  found  means  to  fet  two  powers  at  vari* 
ance>  who  for  their  mutual  interefts  ought  always  to 
be  friends.  A  fecond  treaty  redored  New  Belgia  to 
the  EngU(b»  who  have  remained  in  quiet  pofieffion  of 
it  ever  fince  under  the  name  of  New  York,  . 

It  had  taken  that  name  from  the  duke  of  .York,  to 
whom  it  had  been  given  by  the  king  in  1664.  As  foon 
as  he  had  recovered  it,  he  governed  it  upon  the  fame 
arbitrary  principles,  which  afterwards  deprived  him  of 
the  throne.  His  deputies,  in  whofe  hands  were  lodg- 
ed powers  of  every  kind,  not  contented  with  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  public,  authority,  conftituted  themfelves  ar- 
bitrators in  all  private  difpiates.  The  country  was  then 
inhabited  by  Hollanders,  who  had  preferred  thefe  plan- 
tations to  their  own  country,  and  by  colonifts  who  had 
come  from  New  England.  Thefe  people  had  been  too 
longaccuftomed  to  liberty,  to  fubmit  patiently  for  any 
lime  to  fo  arbitrary  an  adminiftration.  Every  thing 
fe^med  tending  cither  to  an  infurreftion  or  an  emigra- 
tion, when  in  1683,  the  colony  was  invited  to  chufe 
reprcfentatives  to  fettle  its  form  of  government.  Time 
produced  feme  other  changes;  but  it  was  not  till  1691 
that  a  fixed  plan  of  government  was  adopted,  which 
has  been  followed  ever  fince. 

At 
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At  the  head  of  the  colony  is  a  governor  appointed  by  B  O  O  K 
the  crown,  which  likcwife  appoints  twelve  counfellors, 
without  whofe  concurrence  the  governor  can  fign  no 
aft.  The  commons  are  reprefented  by  twenty-feven 
deputies,  chofen  by  the  inhabitants^  and  thefe  leveral 
bodks  conftitute  the  general  aflembly,  in  which  every 
power  is  lodged.  The  duration  of  this  aflembly,  ori« 
gt&ally  unlimitedt  was  afterwards  fixed  at  three  years, 
and  now  continues  for  feven,  like  the  Britilh  parlia- 
mentj  whofe  revolutions  it  has  followed. 

Supported  upon  a  form  of  government  fo  folid^  fo  Flouriih- 
favourable  to  that  liberty  which  makes  every  thing  prof-  ^^fj^yl^^ 
per,  the  colony  turned  its  attention  wholly  to  the  vari-  Caufcs  of' 
ous  labours  which. its  fituation  could  require  or  encou-  >?•  profpe- 
rage.    A  climate  niuch  milder  than  that  of  New  Eng-  "'^* 
land^  a  foil  fliperior  to  it  for  the  cultivation  of  cprp;, 
and  equally  fit  for  that  of  every  other  produSion,  fopn ' 
enabled  it  t6  vie  fiiccefsfully  with  an  eilabliftiment  that 
ISsid  got  th^  ftart  of  it  in  all  its  produdions,  and  in  ail 
the  markets.    If  it  was  not  equal  in  its  m^nufadures^ 
this  infcriprity  was  ainply  comp^rifated  by  a  fur  trade 
infinitely  more  confiderable.  '  Thefe  means  of  profpe- 
rity  united  to  a  very  great  degree  of  toleration  in  reli- 
gious matter^f  have  raifed  its  p6p^ldtt6n  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  inhabitant^,- fiv^'^nd  twenty  thou^ 
fand  of  wlHun  ate  able  io  bear  arms,  and  conftitute  the 
lUitional  militia.  ' 

The  colony  would  ftiH  have  flouriflied  much  more 
had  not  its  profperity  been  obftrufted  by  the  fanaticifm 
of  two  governors,  the  oppreffive  conduft  of  fofiie  others, 
and  the  extravagant  grants  made. to  fome  individuals  in. 
too  high  favour ;  but  thefe  inconveniences,  which  are 
^ly  temporary  under  the  JEnglifli  governnitnt^  have 
fpipe  of  them  <:eafed,  and  the  reft  of  them  are  teiETened. 
The  prcMriai^e  aiay,  therefore,  expeft  to  fee  her  produc-. 

R  3  tions 


B-  o  O IC  ti6rts  doubly  increafed,  if  Arf  twd  tWrdi  6f  iti  tcf  ^itory, 
"!l^  ^hlch  fttll  rtitiain  urtcteafed,  Ihottld  ^teld  &9  much  ^s 
tht  ohe  third  whicH  hks  tlteidjbtett  cultivated. 

«  »  ♦•  • 

It  is  iiDpoffible  to  forefce  what  inS^ieoce  thefe  richetf 
may  have  uppa  the  minds,  of  the  inhabitants;  bat  it  i% 
certj^in  they  have  nptyet  abufed  thofe  thj^y  have  hitb^Ci- 
to  acquired*    The  Dutcb^  who  xy^fp  .tha  firft  feuiiders 
of  the  colony >  piapted  in  it  that  fpirit  9£  order  and. 
oeconomy,  which  ^s  the  charf^Qeriftic  of  ihw  oatmi  9 
And  as. they  always  made  up  the  bulk  of  Jthe.people^  even 
after  they  had  changed  maiUrs^  the  example  of  their 
decent  manners  was  imitated  by  all  .th^new  colonifta. 
brought  amongft  them  b;^  the  conqu^Ar:  Tbe  Oermans^.. 
compelled  to  ta^e  refuge  in  America  |)y  tbi?  p^rfecuUon. 
which  drove  them  out  of  the  palatinatci  or  frqm  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empires  were  naturally  inclined 
to  this  Ample  and  modeft  way  of  life^  zni  the.EngUfli. 
atid  t^renchy  who  were  hot  aCcuftomed  to  (9  much  fru- 
gality.  Toon  conformed^  either  frorn  motives  of  wifdofn 
oY  emulation>  to  a  mod6  of  living  lefs  ^xpepfivo,  and 

mbre  familiar  than  th4t  whi^b  is  regulated  by  fa(hio9 
and  parade.  .     . 

WuAT  has  beea  the  cenfeq^ttence  2  That  the  coloojr 
has  never  run  in  debt  with  the  tnother.couiitry ;  ttuit 
it  has  by  that  means  prefiervtd  .an  entice  liberty  in   iti 

fales  and  purchafes;  and  been  enabled  always,  to  gilrtf: 
to  its  affairs  the  dire£^op4  which  has  been  tnoft  advjiti- 
tageous  to  them.    Had  the  reprefentatives  carried,  the' 
fame  principles  into  their  adn)iniftration^  the,  prQyii^e> 
Would  not  have  entered  precipitately  into  engagemeiHfe 
the  burthen  of  which  it  already  feela. 

BdTH  the  banks  of  Hudfon^e  river  are  iaidout  in  eh«> 
plantatietas  of  the  colony,  <iMhith  cnliirM  md  deoofftie 
theft  bqrdert.    It  is  upOA  thiimagntficetll  tM^U  Which 

is 
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is  navigmble  day  and  nigbt»  in  all  feafons,  and  yfhtft  B  O  O  IC 
the  tide  runs  up  above  a  hundred  and  flity  miles  in  the  ^    y^* 
land*  that  overy  thing  which  ia  intended  for  the  gene^         ^ 
ral  market  ia  embarked  in  vefleU  of  forty  or  fifty  tons 
burthen.     The  ftaple  itfelf,  which  is  near  the  fea,  is 
extremely  well  fituated  for  receiving  all  the  mcrchan- 
dife  of  the  province  and  all   that  comes  from  Long 
Ifland,  which  is  only  feparated  from  the  continent  by  a 
narrow  canal. 

This  ifland^  which  tal^es  its  name  from  its  figure,  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  by  twelve  in 
breadth.     It  was  formerly  very  famous  for  the  great 
number  of   whales  and  fea-calves  taken  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;   but  the  frequent  fiftiing  has  driven  away 
thefe   animals,   which  gehei'aUy  feek  quiet  feas  and 
defert  (hores«  they  having  difappeared,   and  another 
branch  of    ioduftry  has  been  found  to  fupply  their 
lofs.    As  the  pailures  are  Qioft  excellcnif  the  breeding 
of  all  kinds  of  cattle^  and  particularly  horfes,  has  been 
much  attended  to,  without  n^glefiinij  any  other  branch 
of  cultivation.  .  All  thefe  different  riches  flow  to  the 
principal  maxket,  which  is  aKo  increafed  t>y  produdions 
brought  tjrorn.^  greater  diiUnce.     Some  parts  of  New 
England  and  New  Jerfey  find  their  account  in  pouring 
their  fiores  into  this  magazine* 

This  marl  is  a  very  :coofidetiabte  town,  which  at 
pfefent  has  the  fiimename  as  the  colony,  and  is  called 
New  York.  It  was  formerly  built  by  the  Duitih,  who 
gave  it  tha  name  of  New  Amftei^am,  in  an  lAaad  eallad 
Manabatton^  which  is  feorteen  kaguei  long,  and  not 
vary  broad.  |a  I756>  its  popolation  amounted  to  109468 
whites',  aad  2,2^75  negroes*  '  There  is  not  ^ny  town 
vbere  the  airi$  better,  or  where  there  is  a  more  gene* 
nA  appearaniee  of  eafe  and  plenty.  Both  the  public  edi- 
fices and  ffivata  honiea  coirrey  the  idea  of  foiidity  unit- 

R4  ed 
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B  O  O  K  ed  to  coQveniciice.  If  the  city^  however,  were  attstked 
}^^  ^  with  vigour,  it  would  hardly  hold    out    twenty-four 
hours,  having  no  other  protedion  for  the  road  that  leads 
to  the  town  than  a  bad  fort  and  a  ftone  retrenchment. 

New  York,  which  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Hud(pn'6  river,  has,  pro* 
perly  fpeaking,  neither  port  or  bafon,  but  it  does  not 
want  either,  for  its  road  is  fuflicient.  It  is  thence 
that  250  or  300  (hips  arc  difpatcbed  every  year  fpr  the 
different  ports  of  Europe  and  Aiperica.  England  re- 
ceives but  a  fraall  p^rt  of  them,  but  they  are  the  rich-- 
eft,  as  they  are  thofe  whofe  cargoes  confift  in  furs  ^nd 
b4!aver  fkins.  The  manner  in  which  the  colony  gets 
pofleiEon  of  thefe  (kins  is  now  tP  be  explained. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  had  built  New  Amft^rdam  in  a 

fituation  which  they  thought  favourable  for  the  inter- 

courfe  with  Europe,  they  next  endeavoured  to  eftabiiih 

^n  advantageous  trade  there.     The  only  thing  at  that 

time  in  requeft  from  North  America  was  furs ;  but  as 

the  neighbouring  favages  oflfered  but  few,  and  thofe 

very  indifferent|  there  was  a  ncceffity  for  pulhing  to  the 

north  to  have  them  better  and  in  larger  quantities.    h\ 

confequence  of  this  a  projeft  was  formed  for  a  fettle- 

ment  oa  the  b^nks  of  Hudfon's  river,  at  150  miles  dif* 

tance  from  the  capital ;  the  circumftances  fortunately 

proved  favourable  for  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  Iro^ 

quois,  to  whom  that  territory  belonged.     This  brave 

pation  happened  to  b^  then  at  war  with  the  French, 

who  were  juft  arrived,  in  Canada.    Upon  an  agreement 

to  fupply  them  with  the  f^me  arms  that  their  enemies 

ufed,  they  allowed  the  Dutch  to  build  fort  Qrange, 

which  w^s  afterwards  called  fort  Albany.     There  was 

pever  the  lead  difpute  between  the  twotiations;  on  the 

^pntrary^ the Dutch^ with  the  afiiftance  of  theirpewdert 

lead 
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lead  and  gunsT  which  they  ufed  to  give  in  exchange  for  B  O  O  K 
ikinst  fecured  to  thenofelves  not  only  what  they  cojuld 
get  by  their  own  hunting  in  ail  the  five  couiTtries»  but 
even  the  fpoils  colleded  by  the  Iroquois  warriors  io 
their  e;cpeditions. 

Though  the  Engliih,  upon  their  taking  pofleflion 
of  the  colony,  maintained  the  union  with  the  favages, 
they  did  not  think  ferioufly  of  extending  the  fur  trade, 
till  the  revocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantes  in  16859  in* 
troduced  among  them  the  art  of  making  beaver  hats. 
Their  efforts  w^re  for  a  long  time  ineffe6lual,  and  there 
were  chiefly  two  obQacles  to  control  their  fuccers.  The 
French  were  accufiomed  to  draw  from  Albany  itfelf  co- 
verlid99  thick  worfted  ftuffsj  different  iron  and  copper 
manufaflures,  eyen  arms  aqd  ammunition  ;  ail  which 
they  could  fell  to  the  favagts  with  fo  much  th^  mpre 
advantage  as  thefe  goods  bought  at  Albany  coff  thein 
one  third  lefs  than  they  would  have  done  at  any  Qther 
place.  Befides,  the  American  nations,  who  were  fepar 
rated  from  New  York  by  the  country  of  the  Iroquois, 
in  which  no  one  chofe  to  venture  far|  could  har^il^  treat 
with  any  but  the  French. 

BuRNETy  who  was  governor  of  the  £ng1i(h  colony 
in  1 72G,  was  cither  the  firft  who  perceived  the  eyil,  or 
who  firft  ventured  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  it.  He  made 
the  general  afiembly  forbid  all  communication  between 
Albany  and  Canadai  and  then  obtained  the  confent  of 
the  Iroquois  to  build  and  fortify  the  fadory  of  Ofwego 
at  his  own  expence^  on  that  part  of  the  lake  Onta- 
Tio,  by  which  moft  of  the  favages  muft  pafs  in  their 
way  to  Montreal.  In  confequence  of  thefe  two  opera- 
tions, the  beavers  and  the  other  peltry  were  pretty 
equally  divided  between  the  French  and  Englift.  The 
acceffion  of  Canada  cannot  but  interfere  in  the  (hare 
New  York  bad  io  this  trade>  as  the  latter  is  bettei- 

fituated 
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BOOK  fiiuared  for  it^  than  the  coimtry  wtuch  dUjpguted  it  with 
"'•       her. 

If  the  Engti(h  colony  has  gained  by  the  ac<}utfit»n 
of  Canada^  it  does  not  appear  to  have  loft  any  ^ing 
by  being  feparated  from  New  Jcrfey,  which  formerly 
made  a  part  of  New  Belgia^  under  the  title  of  Nevf 
Sweden. 
In  what         The  Swedes  were^  in  h6t,  the  firfl  Europeans  who 
manner      fettled  in  this  region^  about  the  year  1639.  The  ncgleft 
fell  mto  ^^  in  which  they  were  left  by  their  own  country,  which 
the  hands    was  too  Weak  to  be  able  to  extend  its  protedion  to  them 
Ene^fih.      *^  ^^  S^^^^  ^  diftance>  obliged  them,  at  the  end  of  fut^ 
Its  prefent  teen  years,  to  give  themfelves  up  to  the  Dutch,  who 
Ikate.  united  this  acquifition  to  New  Belgia.   When  the  duke 

of  York  received  the  grant  of  the  two  centuries  he  fe« 
parated  them,  and  divided  the  leaft  of  them,  called 
New  Jerfey,  between  two  of  his  favourites. 

CARTfcittT  and  Berkley,  the  firft  of  whom  hadre-^ 
ceived  the  eaftern,  and  the  other  the  weftem  part  of 
the  province,  had  folicited  this  vaft  territoiy  with  no 
6ther  view  but  to  put  it  up  to  fale.  Several  adventurera 
accordingly  bought  large  diftrids  of  them  at  a  low  price, 
which  they  divided  and  fold  again  in  fmaller  parcels. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  fubdivifions,  the  coboy  became 
divided  into  two  diftind  provinces,  each  feparately  g^ 
vemed  by  the  original  proprietors.  The  exercife  of 
this  right  growing  at  length  inconvenient,  as,  indeed,  ft 
wks  ill  adapted  to  the  fitnation  of  a  fubjed,  they  gave 
up  their  charter  to  the  crown  in  170a;  and  fiom  chat 
time  the  two  provinces  became  one,  and  were  directed 
tike  the  greater  part  of  the  other  Englilh  cdonica  by  a 
governor,  a  council  and  a  general  aflembly. 

New  Jersey,  fituated  between  39  and  40  kagtiea 
north  latitude,  is  bounded  to  the  eaft  by  New  York,  to 
the  weft  by  Pcnfyhania,  to  the  north  by  unknown  hind> 

and 
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^nd  to  the  fouth  by  the  ocean,  ivhich  waflies  its  coafts  BOOK 

Iff 
through  an  extent  of  120  miles.    This  large  country 

before  the  revolution  contained  only  fifteen  thoufand 
inhabitants,  the  defcendents  of  Swedes  and  Dutch,  who 
were  its  firft  cultivators^  to  whom  had  been  added  Tome 
C^akersi  and  fome  church  of  England  nnen^  with  a 
greater  number  of  Preiby terians.  The  imperfedion  of 
the  government  i)x)pped  its  progrefsyand  created  that  in^- 
digence  and  inability  it  has  ever  fince  been  oppreflfed 
v^ith.  It  might  have  beenexpe£ted  that  the  sera  of  li- 
berty fhould  have  been  that  of  its  profperity ;  bot  nU 
moft  all  the  Europeans  who  went  to  the  new  world  m 
iearch  either  of  an  afylum  or  riches^  preferring  the  nvild- 
er  and  more  fruitful  climates  of  Carolina  andPenfylva* 
nidf  Nqw  Jerfey  could  never  rife  from  its  primitive 
languor.  Even  at  this  day,  it  dots  not  reckon  above 
fifty  thouiand  whites,  united  in  villages,  or  difperfed 
among  the  plantations,  with  twenty  thoufand  blacks* 

The  poverty  of  this  province  not  fuffering  it  in  the 
beginning^  to  open  a  dired  trade  with  the  diAant  or  fo«* 
reign  markets,  it  began  to  fell  its  produdions  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  et^ecially  at  New  York,  with  which  there 
"wsis  an  eaiy  communication  by  rivers.  It  has  continued 
this  practice  ever  flnce,  and  receives  in  exchange  from 
thefe  cities  fome  of  the  produflions  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. Fmx%  boweV<Br»  f^om  bditig  able  to  acquire  any  ob- 
ya&$i)f  luxury,  it  cannot  even:aSprd  to  purchafeall  the 
articles  of  JmnifediAte  oeceflity  ;<  but  is  obliged  to  ma- 
9«fa&uretbe  greateft  part  of  it$  own  clothing. 

There  is  oF  courfe  very  little  fpecie  in  the  colony, 
vrhich  isredoced.to  the  ufe  of  paper-currency.  All  its 
t)i)ls  together  do  pot  amount  to  more  than  1,350,000 
livres.  {6i,iT$L)    As  they  are  current   both  in  Pen- 

fylvania 
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BOOK  Tylvania  and  New  York,  which  do  not  take  any  of  each 
j^^  ^  others  bills ;  they  bear  an  advanced  premium  above  the 
bills  of  thefe  two  colonies^  by  being  made  ufe  of  in  all 
the  payments  between  them. 

But  fo  trifling  an  advantage  will  never  give  any  real 
importance  to  New  Jcrfey.  It  is  from  out  of  its  own 
bofom,  that  is,  from  the  culture  of  its  immenfe  trad  of 
defert  country,  that  it  is  to  draw  its  vigour  and  profpe- 
rity.  As  long  as  it  (lands  in  need  of  intermediate  agents,' 
it  will  never  recover  from  the  ftate  of  imbecility  into 
which  it  is  plunged.  Of  this  the  colony  is  thoroughly 
fenfible,  and  all  its  efforts  are  now  direded  to  this  end, 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  aft  for  itfclf.  It  has  even  al- 
ready made  fome  with  fuccefs.  As  far  back  as  the  year 
1751,  it  found  means  to  fit  out,  at  its  own  expcncc, 
thirty-eight  veffels  for  Europe,  or  to  the  fouthern  iflcs 
of  America.  Thefe  veffels  carried  1 88,000  quintals  of 
bifcuits,  fix  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
barrekof  flour,  feventeen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-one  bufhels  of  corn,  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
barrels  of  fait  beef  and  pork,  fourteen  hundred  quintals 
of  hemp ;  together  with  a  pretty  large  quantity  of 
hams,  butter,  beer,  linfced,  iron  in  bars^  and  wood  for 
building.  It  is  imagined  that  this  trade  may  have  in- 
creafed  one  third  fince  that  time. 

This  beginning  of  riches  mufl:  raifc  the  emulation, 
the  induftry,  the  hc^cs,  the  projeds,  and  the  enterprifes 
of  a  colony,  which  hitherto  had  not  been  able  to  fuflam 
that  importance  in  trade,  which,  its  fituajtion  feemed  to 
promife  it.  If,  however,  there  are  fome  poor  and  fceplc 
ftate^  that  draw  their  fubfiftence  and  ftipport  from  the 
vicinity  of  others  more  rich  and  more  brilliant  there 
^re  a  far  greater  number  whom,  fuch  i  neighbourhood 

entirely 
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entirely  cruflies  and  deftroys.    This,  perhaps,  has  been  BOOK 

the  fate  of  New  Jcrfey,  as  will  appear  from  the  hiftory 

we  are  going  to  give  of  Penfylvaniaywhicb,  being  Htu- 

ated  too  near  this  colony,  has  fometimes  eclipfed  it  with 

its  ibadow,  while  at  other  times  its  fplendour,  renders 

this  fettlement  lels  the  objed  of  confideration. 


End  of  the  Third  Book. 
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B    O    OK      IV. 


Englijb  colonies  founded  in  Penfylvanidf  Virginidf  Mary^ 
landy  Carolinay  Georgia^  and  Florida.  General  refiec^ 
tions  on  all  tbefe  fettletnenU. 


The  Qua.    i  ^UTHERANISM.  which  was  deftincd  to  caufe  a 
ken  found  remarkable  change  in  Europe,  either  by  its  own  influ- 
iiia"^M*'    ^"^^>  ^^  ^y  ^^'^  example  it  gave,  occafioned  a  great  fer- 
nert  of       mcnt  in  the  minds  of  all  men ;  when  there  arofe  from 
that  fcft.     its  ebullition  a  new  religion,  which  at  firft  appeared 
much  more  like  a  rebellion  guided  by  fanaticifm,  than 
a  fed  that  was  governed  by  any  fixed  principles.     In 
faft,  the  generality  of  the  innovators  follow  fo  regular  a 
fyAem,  as  to  be  compofed  of  dodrines  conneded  v^ith 
each  other,  and  in  the  beginning,  at  lead,  take  up  arms 
only  to  defend  themfelves.     The  Anabaptifts,  on  the 
contrary,  as  if  they  had    only  looked   into  the  Bible 
ifor  fl>e  word  of  command  to    attack,  lifted  up  the 
flandard  of  rebellion,  before  they  had  agreed  upon  any 
fyftem  of  dodrine.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  their  leaders 
had  taught,  that  it  was  a  ridiculous  and  ufelefs  pradice 

to  adminifter  baptifm  to  infants,  and  afierted  that  their 

opinion 
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opinion  upon  this  point  was  the  fame  as  that  of  the  pri-  8  O  O  K 
mittve  church  ;  but  they  had  not  yet  ever  pradifed 
themfelves  this  only  article  of  faith,  which  furniihed  a 
pretence  for  reparation.  Thefpirit  of  fedition  preclud- 
ed them  from  payipg  a  proper  attention  to  the  fchifoia-r 
tic  tenets,  on  which  their  fepara^ion  was  founded.  To 
(hake  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  church  and  ftatei  was 
their  law  and  their  faith.  To  enlift  in  the  armies  of  the 
iordj  tojoin^ith  the  faithful^  who  were  to  wield  the 
fword  of  Gideon,  this  was  their  device,  their  motive 
and  their  fignal  for  rallying. 

It  was  not  tali  after  they  had  carried  fire  aad  fword 
into  a  great  part  of  Germany^  that  the  Anabaptifts 
thought  at  laft  of  marking  and  cementing  their  confe- 
deracy by  fome  vtfible  fign  of  union.  Having  been  in* 
fpir^d  at  firfi  to  raife  a  body  of  troops,  in  1 525  they  were 
infpired  to  compofc  a  religious  code,  and  the  following 
were  the  tenets  they  adopted. 

In  the  mixed  fyftem  of  intolerance  and  mildnefs  by 
^hich  they  are  guided,  the  An abaptift  church  being  the 
only  one  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  taught,  nei- 
ther cau  nor  ought  to  communicate  with  any  oiher. 

Thx  fpirit  of  the  Lord  blowing  wherefoererit  liiletb, 
the  power  of  preaching  is  not  limited  to  one  order  of 
the  faithfid,  but  is  given  to  all.  Every  one  hkewife  haL9 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  i. 

Every  fed  which  has  not  prcfervcd  the  community 
of  att  things  which  conilituted  the  Hfc  and  fpirit  of  pri- 
mitive chriftianity,  has  degenerated,  and  is  for  that  rea- 
fon  an  impure  fociety. 

Magistrates  are  ufelefs  in  a  fociety  of  the  truly 
faithful.  A  chriflian  never  has  cccafion  for  any ;  nor  is 
a  chriftian  allowed  to  be  one  himfelf. 

Christians 
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Christians  are  not  permitted  to  take  up  arms  even 
in  their  own  defence,  much  lefs  is  it  lawful  fof  them  to 
iolift  as  foldiers  in  mercenary  armies. 

Both  law-fuits  and  oaths  uTe  forbidden  the  dilciples 
ofChrid,  who  has  commanded  them  to  let  their  yea^bcf 
yea,  and  their  nay^  nay. 

The  baptifm  of  infants  is  an  invention  of  the  devil 
and  of  the  pope.  The  validity  df  baptifm  depends  uporl 
the  voluntary  confent  of  the  adults,  who  alone  are  able 
to  receive  it  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  engagement  they 
take  upon  themfelves. 

Such  in  its  original  (late  was  the  religious fyfiem  of 
the  Anabaptids.  Though  it  appears -founded  on  chart'>- 
ty  and  mildnefs,  yet  it  produced  nothing  but  violence 
and  iniquity.  The  chimerical  idea  of  an  equality  of  fta- 
lions  is  the  moll  dangerous  that  can  be  adopted  in  a  ci- 
vtlized  fociety.  To  preach  this  fydem  to  the  people^  is 
not  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  rights,  it  is  leading 
them  on  to  aflfaflinatioo  and  plunder.  It  is  letting  do- 
meftic  animals  loofe,  and  transforming  them  into  wild 
beads.  Either  the  maders  who  govern  the  people,  or 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  conduced,  (hould  be  en- 
lightened and  foftened  :  but  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in 
nature  as  an  equality  in  fad,  there  is  only  an  equality  of 
right.  Even  the  favages  themfelves  are  not  equal,  when 
once  they  are  coUe3ed  into  tribes.  They  are  only  fo^ 
^hile  they  wander  in  the  woods  ;  and  then  the  man 
who  gives  himfelf  up  to  take  his  game  by  hunting,  is 
not  equal  to  him  who  brings  it  home.  Such  has 
been  the  origin  of  all  focieties. 

A  DOCTRINE,  the  bafis  of  which  was  the  community 
of  goods  and  equality  of  ranks,  was  hardly  calculated  to 
find  partlzansany  where  but  among  the  poor.  The  pea- 
(ants  all  accordingly  adopted  it  with  the  more  violence 

in 
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ta  proportion  as  the  yoke  fieom : which  it  delivered  theifi  BOOR 
was  more  inAipportable.    The  fargreater  part>  efpedal*- 
ly  thofe  who  were  condemned  to  ilavery^  rofe  pp  in 
arms  on  all  fides»  to  fupport  a  doSriiie^  which^  from  be* 
iog  vaflals,  rogde  them  equal  to  their  lords*    The  apr 
prehepfion  0/  feeing  one  of  the  firft  bands  of  fociety^ 
obedience  to  the  niagiftratej.broken^  united  alt. other 
feds  againft  them»  who  CQuld  notfubfiA  without  fuborr 
dination.^   After  having  carried  on  a  more  obflinfite  r^* 
iiftance  than  could  have  been  expe&ed,  they  yielded  at 
length  to  the  number  of  their  enemies.     Their  ikOt* 
notWithdandingit  had  made  its.way  all  over  GUirmany, 
and  into  a  part  of  the  north,  wks'no  where  prevalent, 
becaufe  it  had  been  every  where  oppofed  ami  difperfedft 
It  was  but  barely  tolerafed  in  thofe  countries,  in  whiclx 
the  greatefi  latitude  of  opihion  waV  ^llowed  ;  and  there 
was  not  any  ftate  in  which  it , was  able  to  fettle  a  churchy 
authorized  by' the  civil  power.  This  of  courfe  we^lkeq- 
ed  it,  and'from  o.bfcurity  it  fellirito  contempts    Its  on- 
ly triumph  is  that  of  having,  perhaps,  contributed  to  the 
foundation  of  the  fed  of  fehe  Quakers. 

'  This  humiane  and  pacific  fed  had  arifeti  in  England 
amidft  internal  convulfi6ns»  which  terminated  only  In  a 
monlifch's  being  brotightrto^  (Be  i^eafibld  by  lust>wnfub- 
teas.  1^bef(wnder<)fkOW)rgeFbx,wasofthclbwer 
elafs  of  the  people;  a  man  who  had  beeil  formerly  t 
mechanic^  hui  "irhcm  a  fingulaf  and  contemplative  turn 
of  mind  haifkiducdd  to  qai|f' his^  profeflion.  In^rder 
to  w<eiin  hitilfi^lf  entirely  flfoWi  all  earthly  affeSiohs;  he 
l>rok6  iiS  iflfllconnedioRS  wfth'iiis  own  family ;  and  for 
fiear  of  beteg  tempted  to  r«iew  tfaeift/he  determined  to 
have  np  fi^ed^abode.  He  bftten  wandered  alone  in  the 
woodi^-  Wftl^ut  any  other  aniUferhent  but  his  bible.  In 
time  lie  4Bveii  learnt  to  go  witfc^iit  that,  when  ^e  fencied 

S  ^  h% 
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JB  o  o  K  be  had  iioqiltred  from  it  •  degrte  of  infpinition  fimiUV 
^^'      t6tha|tofth«apDat^aiulibe  prophet*.  .. 

TkEN  he  begat)  id  think  of  making  profelytes,whieh 
he  found  fiot  in  the  leaft  diffitult^  in  a  countty  where  the 
ihmds  of  moft  tp^n  ^d'e  filled  Sind  difturbed,  with  en- 
thufiiftic  nations.  He  y^s,  therefore,  foon  followed  by 
a  multitude  of  difciples,  the  tfovelcy  ahd  fitiguUrtty  of 
whofe  doArines  upon  rncohiprehenfibte  fubjed^,  could 
not  fail  of  attrafting  andfkfcinaf ing  all  thofe  ^h6  were 
fond  of  the  marvellous. 

The  firll  thing,  by  which  tncy  caught  the  eye,  'Was 
the  fimpTicity  of  thefr  dre(s,  In  which  there  was  neither 
gold  nor  filver  lace,  nor  embroidery^  nor  laces,  nof^ 
ruffles,  and  from  which  they  affeded  to  baniih  every 
thing  that  was  fuperfluous  or  unnecefliary.  They  wouU 
not  fuffer  either  a  button  in  the  hat,  or  .a  plait  In  the 
eoait,  becaufe  it  was  poilible  to  do  without  thenu  Such 
atl  extraordinary  contempt  for  eflahilifhed  modes  re- 
niihded  thofe  who  adopted  it,  that  it  became  the/n  to 
6e4ifiort'Vii'tudui  'tha(j  the  reft  of  men,  from  whom  they 
diflinguiihed  thenarefves' by  ^is  external  ihodefty. 

4,  Au.  the.  e^teroai  dpfie^^n^^Miffl^iqh  the  prid^  anc}  ly- 
T^tmy  pf  .i]9^ind  ex^  hem  tlpofe  whp^tm^  .iHiabta  ta 
refiffetb^^  were  diCdaiffed  |»y  tbe.Qi»kei!St^he  diC* 
QU,itt^t4r}l^W'^  f€rfa^«>:    Theycon^ 

4emni;4.s^U  titles  a&^^.prwjp.inr.tib^f*!  whpj.:4fi«n«*  thenu, 
^d  ^&  {iieajfpef&  in  thofi^ ,  w^9' l^Wieptf*  ^l>«n^' :  Tbey 
dJdL.not^JloW  to  any  peJ|Jipnj:Vrbatav^.  th)8.4|13>«)lMH>«  «£ 
emirvepcr  cRp,  excdJ^cij  a^d  fi^  f^^  tl^y  mght  tm  m  tb« 
right. J.  but.  they  r^ii^k^.  ^rC^mtk^  "^^^(^^f^ifH^^h 
ma»H&  of.  aftt^ntkii,  wlM<?h..Wf^^att  ^keo^s,  aMifD  thi^ 
they ; weifer  tQ  blinne- ,,  Tbe  pafflft  of.  frien^  Aejir  (M,* 
was  npt  t^  jbfe  Mfpfed.  by  jqw !<:h«iftia»  or  tiM4w  tpt^u^^^ 
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diculotts  and  troiAlefotfle*.    Td  p»U  oflF  en^'a.hAt  they  BOOK 
held  to  be  a  ^tknti  -.  of  tt(pt&  to  one's  felf>  io  order  to  ,  J^' 
flte w  It  to  «tberi» .   They  carried  it  fo  f«r>  that  tv^ii  iibe         "* 
m^ft^aterconld  net  dr#w  from  them  any  etterilal  to* 
kwi  of  revtmice  I  bBt  thqr  addreflTed  both  tbem  and 
princes  according  to  th^  ancient  majefty  of  language,  iH 
the  fecond  perfoo  nd  in  the  /ipgular  number. 

.  ITh  e  autterity  oF  their  taofals  ennobled  the  (ipgiitarity 
of  their  manners.  '' The  ufe  6t  aritis,  conlidered  in  every 
figtt,  appeared  a  crime  to  th^m,  Ifit  i^asto  attack,  it 
was  violatiiig  the  Uws  of  hUnlsinity  j  if  to  defend  on^'s 
ftlf,  it  ^as  breaking  through  th6fe  of  chf iftianity.  Urii. 
verfal  peadewas  thd  gofpe!  they  hid  igfeed  to  pfoMs: 
If  anyone  fittote  k  (2ilakef  opott  OiJc  check,  he  imittedi- 
Ately  prefented  th(i  ether ;  if  any  oncf  a&ed  him  fdr  his 
cOiCt,  he  offered  hi*  Waiftcoat  too.  Nothing  could  en- 
gage fhrfe  e4uifebie  «ett  to  d^maiid  more  tljari  the  law- 
fol  pric6  tof  ihdir  work,  6t  ioftke  l^fs  thail  whit  thfey 
demafided.  ~  An  oatti  ev6n  befoi-^  a  hiagiftrate  ahd.  in 
a  joft  caufe  theyd^femed  to  be  a  pi-ofariation  of  the 
flitte  of  Gdd,  ih  auy  of  Ihd  Wretched  difpift^s  thaf  arife 
B^weeft  Weak  Ahd  piJfiftable  beihgi*  *'    ' 

^Tiif]^  cM^mfi  ikefhgifotmtti^m  Tottiik  of  po- 

th«IKfi  ifrriWl'liffe  #aa  thaftg«!tf,  Ifttoaiiaverfioi^fofflii* 
rifiiiilUttd  t:^fe)Mr)tttl  (>ilrt9  of  rcBgidh.  They  looked 
ypon  cht^che^  iMtely  at  the  parade  bF  ieligion,  th^y 
ddifid^i'edth^AM^fh'as  i  (ierritdoils  idlenefs,  ahd^bap- 
tfiSh  and  the  Lord's  fbpt>er  as  tidiculotts  fymbols.  For 
this  reafon,  they  rejtflifcd  all  regtibr  orders  of  clcfgy. 
Eiveiytnieof  the  fai^ul  they  iAiagiDtd  deceived  an  £tn< 
CBsdiate  Mhimi^fiaB  ifirom  ihd  Holy  Ghoft,  which  gare 
a  character  farAip6rior  iH  th6t  of  the  prieflhood.  When 
tMy  i^etesfiemUcd  <iigcthiir,  the  firft  jierfon  who  found 
hirnkM  infpirtd  .arvft  and  im^afteA  the  lights  he  had 

S  2  fancied 
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BOOK  fancied  to  have  recciTcd  from  Heaven,  Even  women 
f^  ^  were  often  favoured  with  this  giftof  fpeechrM^icb  they 
^  called  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  fomctimcs  many  of  thefe 

pious  brethren  fpoke  at  the  fame  tim« ;  bat  much  more 
frequently  a  profound  fiknce  prevailed  in  their  aflem* 
blici. 

The  enthufiafm  bccafioned  both  by  their  meditations 
and  difcourfes,  elicited  fuch  a  degree  of  ftnfibility  in  the 
nervous  iyftem,  that  it  threw  them  into  convulfions,  for 
which  rcafon  they  were  called  Quakers. ,  To  have  cured 
thefc  people  in  procefs  of  time  of  their  folly^  nothing 
more  was  requifite  than  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  ^  but  in-* 
ftead  of  this,  perfecution  contributed  to.  make  it  moce  .ge- 
neraf.  Whilft  every  other  new  fedniet  with  encourage* 
ment/this  was  expdfed  to  every  kind  of  puniihmenti. 
imprifonment,  whippings^  pillories,,  mad-houfes ;  no- 
thing was  thought .  too  terrible  for  bigots,  whofc  only, 
crlnie  was  that  of  wanting  to  be  virtuous  an^  reafonable 
over  much.  The  conftancy  with  which  they  bore  their 
fuiBFerings,  at  firit  e^ccited  c^mpaffion  ^nd  afterward&ad- 
miratipn  for  them.  £yen .  Cronp wel^  who  hifd  been  one 
of  their' moft  vrolciiVeneniies,  liecayfe  they  ufed  to  ixir^ 
(ihuate  themfelves  into  his  camps,  and  difcourage  his 
fold  ier  s  'from  their  profeflion>  jfhewfd  t^||m  public  jii%rks 
pf  bis  efteem.  His  pplicy  exerted  i^felTin  :en4eavouf|9g; 
to  draw  them  intp  t^is  jtarjty*  m  order  to  cpnqilt^te  hins^^ 
felf  aliigher  degj-ce^.xaf  re|pea  and.  .<».^Oder^tion  ;r,^^ 
they  either  eluded  bjf  ipyitj^tionspr  ^rej^ij^j^^ 
h^' afterwards  confe{red;tiut  this  vfasthej only  religifiat 
in  whiqh  h|s  gui/i^  had  tal^nno.efffd:. :.  .  -  ;* 

.  Amongst  tfaefevecal  ptvUm  trfiataft^aicteiiipoitaiy 
hiftre  on  the  fe£t>.^the  only  one  iiiboudc£mei  to  be  re« 
Qoetnbered  by  poi^erity,  is  WiUiamiPcpd.  :AHe  was^heM 
ii>ii  of  an  admifal*  whohad^been/orhi^te.elioughtcfbet 
^ItUy  diftinguifbed  by  Cromwel,  ajid^the  two  Steaaitsi 
«  •*.     .  -  who 
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who  held  the  retns^of  government  after  him.   This  able  BOOK 

feaman,  more  fupple  and  more  infinuating  than  naen       ^^' 

commonly  are  in  his  profeffion^  had  rendered  fignal  fer- 

▼ices  to  government  in  the  differetit  expeditions  in 

which  he  had  been  engaged;    The  misfortunes  of  the 

times  had  not  fufFered  them  to  be  repaid  during  bis  life, 

and  as  afiairs  were  not  in  a  better  fituation  at  his  death, 

it  was  propofed  to  his  fon,  that  inftead  of  money,  he 

ihould  accept  of  an  immenfe  territory  in  America.    It 

vras  a  country,  which  though  long  fince  difcovered  and 

furfounded  by  Englifli  colonies,  had  always  been  negled- 

ed.  The  love  of  humanity  made  him  accept  with  plea- 

fure  this  kind  of  patrimony,  which  was  ceded  to  him  aU 

moft  as  a  fovereignty,  and  he  determined  to  make  it  the 

abode  of  virtue,  and   the  afylum  of  the  unfortunate. 

With. this  generous  defign,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 

1 68 1,  he  fet  fall  for  his  new  pofleiSons,  which  from  that 

time  took  the  name  of  Penfylvania.     All  the  Quakers 

were  deiirous  to  follow  him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  per- 

fecution  raifed  againft  them  by  the  clergy,  on  account  of 

their  not  complying  with  the  tithes  and  other  ecclefidfii. 

cal  fees ;  but  his  prudence  engaged  him  to  take  over  no 

more  than  two  thoufand. 

His  arrival  in  the  new  world  was  flgnalized  by  ana£l  Upon  what 
of  equity  which  made  his  pcrfon  and  principles  equally  F'^ciplcs 
beloved.    Not  thoroughly  fatisfied  with  the  right  given  r^i^l^^^ 
him  to  his  ejctenfive  territory,  by  the  ceiTion  of  the  Bri-  founded. 
tifli  minifter,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  own  proper- 
ty by  purchafing  it  of  the  natives.     The  price  he  gave 
to  the  favages  is  not  known;  but  though  fopoe  people 
accuft  them  of  flupidity  for  confenting  to  part  with  what 
they  never  ought  to  have  alienated  upon  any  terms ;  yet 
Penn  is  not  lefs  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  given  an 
example  of  nnoderation  and  juffice  in  America,  never  fo 
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S  ^^  K  much  as  thought  of  before  bj  the  Earopeaiia.  Hm 
nniM  hii  acquifition  as  valid  as  be  coui<),  and  bj  the  ufo 
he  made  of  it  he  fupplied  any  deficiency  there  might  be 
in  the  legality  of  his  title.  The  Americans  poncetved 
as  great  an  affe£tion  for  his  colony,  as  they  had  con- 
ceived an  averfion  for  all  thofe  which  bad  been  feondeA 
in  their  neighbourhood  without  their  confent.  From 
that  time  there  arofe  a  mutual  confidence  bcturfen  tbo 
two  people,  founded  upon  good  foitb>  whiph  nothing 
has  ever  been  able  to  Ihake. 

Penn's  humanity  could  not  be  con(inf  d  fa  th^  fsTin 
ges  only*  it  extended  itfelf  to  all  thofe  who  warff  defirpitf^ 
of  living  under  his  laws.  SenCble  that  |the  h^ppiuefi^pf 
the  people  depended  upon  the  qature  of  the  legUlj|tiQfl« 
he  founded  his  upon  thofe  two  firft  priqqiples  of  public 
fplendor  and  private  felicityt  liberty  aiid  properly.  H^r^ 
it  is  that  the  mind  refts  with  plcafure  upon  nioderp  Uf-? 
tory,  and  feels  fome  kind  of  compenfation  f#f  thf  difgpdf 
horror,  or  melancholy,  which  the  whole  of  itj  but  par^^ 
ticularly  the  account  of  the  Europeaii  fetllfments  iiv 
America  infpires.  Hitjiefto  wc  havq  only  k%n  th^e^ 
Barbarians  fpreading  depopulation  before  they  t<?Qk  ^f^ 
feflion,  and  laying  every  thing  wade  before  they  culti- 
vated. It  is  time  to  obferve  the  feeds  of  reafen,  happi- 
nefs,  and  humanity  fown  and  fpringing  up  an|idit  tho 
ruin  of  an  hemifphere,  which  ftill  reaks  with  the  biobd 
of  all  its  people,  civilized  as  well  as  favage. 

This  virtuous  legiflator  made  toleratie^  thf  ba(is  of 
his  fociety.  He  admitted  eyery  man  who  ack^pwlec^^ 
a  God  to  the  righti  of  a  citis^en,  and  made  every  chrif-*. 
tian  eligible  to  ftate-employments.  But  b^  left  ^?ery  oni) 
at  liberty  to  invoke  the  Supreme  Being  as.  h§  tbofigbli 
proper^and  neither eftabliflte^  a  reigning chimhin  f^^iyU 
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vanUf  nor  exaS^d  contributions  for  building  places  of  B  O  O  K 
public  worihip,  nor  compelled  any  perfons  to  attend 
tbexn. 

JsALOUfi  of  immortaiiaung  his  name,  he  vefted  in  his 
family  the  right  of  nodfiinating  the  chief  governor  of  the 
colony ;  but  be  ordained  that  no  profits  fliould  be  annex- 
ed to  his  employment,  except  fuch  as  were  voluntarUy 
granted ;  and  that  he  fhould  have  no  authority  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  deputies  of  the  people.  All  the 
citizens  who  had  an  intereft  in  theJaw,  by  having  one 
in  the  circumftance»  the  law  was  intended  to  regulate, 
were  to  be  eleSors  and  might  be  chofen.  To  avoid  as 
much  as  poilible  every  kind  of  corruption,  it  was  ordain- 
ed that  the  reprefentatives  fhould  be  chofen  by  fulFrages 
privately  given.  To  eftabliih  a  law,  a  plurality  of  voices 
was  fufHcient  i  but  a  majority  of  two  thirds  was  necefEHry 
to  fettle  a  tax.  Such  a  tax  as  this  was  certainly  more 
like  a  free  gift  than  a  fubfidy  demanded  by  government ; 
but  was  it  poflible  to  grant  Ufa  indulgences  to  men  y^ho 
were  come  fo  far  in  fearch  of  peace? 

Sucii  ^as  the  opinion  ol  that  real  philofopher  Pemn. 
He  gav^  ^  tbpuiand  acres  to  all  thofe  who  could  afford 
to  pay  430  livres  (19/.  iss.gd.)  for  them.  Every  one 
who  could  wt>  obtaiined  for,  bimWf,  bis  wife,  each  of 
bis  children  above  fij^teea  years  old,  and  each  of  his 
fervaots  fifty  acres  of  land*  for  the  annual  quit-rent 
of  one  fol,  ten  deniers  and  a  half  (;^ut  one  penny)  per 
acre. 

*  To  iia  thqfe  p9opcirtie»  for  ever  he  eftabtifbed  tribu- 
nals  tp  pFOte^^  tfee  )aw$  made  ^  the  prefervation  of 
property,  fiot  it  ;ia,not  {MroteAiag  the  property  of  lands 
to  make  thofe  who  are  mpofiefioQ  of  them  purcbafe 
the  Hw  thfbt  fctc^pei  them :  Eoc  in  that  cafe  one  is  obligt- 
ed  to  give  awaytpart  of  one's  property  in  order  to  fe- 
cuca  ihe  i^ftf  wA  law>  in  procefs  of.time,  «xbaufts 
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BOOK  the  very  treafyres  it  (hould  prefcrvc,  and  the  very  pro- 
pcrty  it  fliould  defend.  Left  any  perfons  Ihould  be 
found  whofe  intereft  it  might  be  to  encourage  or  pro- 
long law-fuitSy  he  forbad  under  very  ftrid  penalties  all 
thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the  adminiftration  of  juft'ice^ 
to  receive  any  falary  or  gratification  whatfoever.  And 
further,  every  di&nSt  was  obliged  to  chufe  three  arbi« 
trators>  whofe  bufincfs  it  was  to  endeavour  to  preveht, 
and  make  up  any  difputesthat  might  happen,  before 
they  were  carried  into  a  court  of  juftice. 

'  This  attention  to  prevent  law-fuits  arofe  from  the 
defire  of  preventing  crimes.  All  the  laws,  that  they 
might  have  no  vices  to  puni(h,  were  direded  to  put  a 
ftop  to  them  even  in  their  very  fources:  poverty  and 
idlenefs.  It  was  ena£bed  that  every  child  above  twelve 
years  old,  (hould  be  obliged  to  learn  a  profeifion,  let  his 
condition  be  what  it  would.  This  regulation  at  the  fame 
lime  that  it  fecured  the  ppor  man  a  fubfiflence,  furnifh- 
cd  the  rich  man  with  a  refource  agaioft  every  reveHe  of 
fortune,  preferved  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  by 
recalling  to  every  man -s  remembrance  his  original  def- 
lination,  which  is  that  of  labour,  either  of  the  mind 
or  of  the  body.  .     i 

Such  primary  inftitutibns  miuft  be  neceflarily  produc* 
tive  of  an  tzcelient  tegiflatioh,  and  accordingly  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  eftabliflied  by  Penn,  fnanifefted  itfelf 
in  the  rapid  and  continued  profperity  of  Penfylvania, 
which,  Without  either  wars,  or  conquefts,  or  ftruggles^ 
or  any  of  thofe  revolutions  which  attrad  the  eyes  o^ 
th^  vulgar^  foon  became  an  objed  fit  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  univerfe.  Its  neighbours^notwith* 
(landing  their  favage  ftate,  were  foftened  by  the  gentle- 
^lefs  of  its  manners,  and  diftant  niations,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  corruption,  paid  homage  to  its  virtues.    All 
v^^rie  dpUghtfd  to  fe^  thofe  iieroicdaya  ef  antiquity 
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realized,  which  Earopean  manners  and  laws  had  long  BOOK 
taught  every  one  to  confider  as  entirely  fabtilous.  ,   -u-u,/ 

Pensylvania  is  defended  to  the  eaft  by  the  oceanj  ^rofyentj 
to  the  north  by  New  York  and  New  Jerfcy,  to  the  fouth  ^[^^ 
by  Virginia  and  Maryland^  to  the  wed  by  the  Indians; 
on  all  fides  by  friends,  and  within  itfelf  by  the  virtue  of 
its  inhabitants.     Its  coads,  which  are  at  firft  fight  very 
narrow,  extend  gradually  to  120  miles,  and  the  breadth 
of  it,  which  has  no  other  limits  than  its  population 
an4  culture,  already  comprehends  145  miles.    The  Iky 
of  the  colony  is  pure  and  ferene,  the  climate  very  whole- 
fome  of  itfelf,  has  been  flill  rendered  more  fo  by  cul- 
tivation, the  waters  equally  falubrious  and  clear,  always 
flow  upon  a  bed  of  rock  or  fand  ;  the  year  is  tempered 
by  a  regular  return  of  the  feafons.    Winter,  which 
begins  in  the  month  of  January,  lafts  till  the  end  of 
March.    As  it  is  feldom  accompanied  with  clouds  or 
fogs,  the  cold  is,  generally  fpeaking,  moderate;  fon^Qr 
times,  however,  (harp  enough  to  freeze  the  largeft  ri- 
vers in  one  night.     This  revolution,  which  is  as  fhort 
as  it  is  fudden,  is  occafioned  by  the  north-weft  winds', 
which  blow  from  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Canada* 
The  fpring  is  ufhered  in  by  foft  rains  and  by  a  ^ent)e 
heat,  which  incrcafes  gradually  till  the  end  of  June, 
The  h^ftts  of  the  dog-days  would   be  infupportable 
were  it  not  for  the  refrcfhing  breezes  of  the  foath-wefl: 
wind  ;  but  this  fuccour,  though  pretty  conftant,  fome- 
times  expofes  them  to  hurricanes  that  blow  down  whole 
forefls,  and  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots,  efpeciallyin  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  where' they  are  moft  vio* 
lent.     The  three  autumnal  months  are  commonly  at* 
tended  with  no  other  inconvent€n(:e  but  that  of  being 
too  rainy. 

Though  the  country  is  unequal,  it  is  ncverthclcft 

fertile.    The  foil  in  fpme  places  cotififts  of  a  yellow 

black 
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B  O  O  ](  black  fand,  in  others  it  n  gravelly^  and  fomeftimes  it 
^^^^  is  a  gre}t(h  a(h  upon  a  ftony  bottom;  generally  fpeak<^ 
"^  ing.  It  is  a  rich  earth,  particularly  between  the  rivu- 

lets^ which  interfering  it  in  all  diredions,  contribute 
more  to  the  fertility  of  the  country  than  navigable  ri- 
vers would. 

Whek  the  Europeans  firft  came  into  the  country^ 
they  found  nothing  in  it  but  wood  for  building*  and  iron 
mines.  In  proceCs  of  time^  by  cutting  down  the  trees^ 
and  clearing  the  ground,  they  covered  it  with  innume- 
rable herds,  with  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  with  planhi- 
tions  of  flax  and  hemp^  with  many  kinds  of  vegetables, 
with  every  fort  of  grain,  and  efpecisilly  with  rye  and 
maize ;  which  a  happy  experience  had  (hewn  to  be 
particularly  proper  to  tfie  climate*  Cultivation  was 
carried  on  in  all  p^rts  with  fuch  vigour  and  fuccefs  a? 
excited  the  aftonifliment  of  all  nation^. 

Whence  could  arife  this  extraordinary  profperity  ? 
From  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  have  attrad- 
ed  the  Swedes,  Putch,  French,  and  particularly  fofl^e 
laborious  Germans  ipto  that  couiiitry.  It  has  been  tbe 
joint  work  of  Quakers,  An^baptifts*  cburch  of  £ng* 
land-men,  Methodiil^,  Preihyt^ri^mji  ])40i'aviaiis,  Lu- 
therans and  Catholics. 

Amono  the  numereus  fe&s  whteh  abooiid  in  this 
country,  a  very  diflinguifiiod  oneisthat of  theDumplers. 
It  w^si  founded  by  a  German,  who,  difguAed  wfth  the 
weffld,  reared  lo  an  agreeable  folituik  wirtun  fifty  miles 
ef  Pliiladelpkia,  in  order  to  be  noore  al  libtf  >y  H>  give 
himfelf  up  to  cpblsempbtion^  Curiofity  bfooght  fevepal 
4ii  ^ia  countfysaen  to  vi(it  his  retreat^  and  by  degrees 
jbii  pious,  fimpleand  peiweaUe  maanciFS  induced  them  to 
Kttle  near  him,  and  they  all  formed  a  little  colony  which 
riify  called  E^ipJ^raf^^p,  in  ^Uvf^on  to  (h«  Hetoews„  who 
.yfed  (o./i9g  pT^Q^  9^  tk^  bordifr^  of  |iia(  n^r. 
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Thi?  liul«  city  forms  ^trianglCf  the  outfidcs  of  which  B  0  0  K 
ftr^  barckri^  witb  mg)brrry  apd  Ripple- trees* planted  with 
r^guUfity,  Ip  tbi?  (Diddle  of  the  town  is  a  very  large 
orchard  >  ;io4  h^tWAeq  the  orchard  9nd  th^fe  ranges  of 
trees  %re  hPH&^f  built  of  wpodf  three  (lories  high,  where 
f  very  Du^ipier  is  (eft  (q  eojpy  the  pleafures  of  his  me- 
ditations without  difturbance.  Thefe  contemplative  men 
dp  jiQt  nippunt  to  above  five  hundred  in  all ;  their  ter- 
ritgry  is  ^bout  2^q  gcres  in  extent,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  mairked  by  a  river>a  piece  of  ilagnated  water, 
and  4  nopuntain  covered  with  trees. 

Thi:  ra^n  9nd  women  \\yft  in  fepamte  quarters  of  the 
city,  Tkey  iievf  r  fpe  c*ch  Qthcr  bm  at  places  of  wor- 
fliip,  nor  are  there  any  aflTcmblies  pf  any  kind  but  for 
public  buGnefs.  Their  life  is  taken  up  in  labour^  prayer 
and  fleep.  Twice  every  day  and  night  they  are  called 
forth  from  their  cells  tp  attend  divine  fervice.  Like  the 
Mf  tbodiAs  and  Qy^kers  every  individual  among  them 
ppflefles  the  rigb^  of  preaching  when  he  thinks  himfelf 
ipfpired.  The  favourite  fubjeds  on  which  they  love  to 
dif^oil^fj^  \j^  their  aflemblie^,  are  hurpility»  temperancej^ 
ch^ftity,  %Bd  the  9th^r  chfiftii^n  virtues.    They  never 

vWs^te  ih^  rfft  of  the  Subbgiii,  whi<;h  is  fo  much  the 

dflight  pf  IftbQPQiis  ftfi  Wf U  M  \dk  «ften%  They  admit 
%  h^  ^M  fi  pgfidiffi  t  ^^^  f®i^^  thf  eternity  of  future 
punifliments.  The  doflrine  of  original  (in  i^  with  thevd 
m  in^pio.W  blafpheipy,  which  they  abhor,  and  in  gene- 
f^  every  tenet  <;Fuel  to  man  appears  tq  them  injurious 
tQ  tb^  djvinity.  As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to  any  but 
voluntary  worVs,  they  only  admiuifter  baptifm  to  the 
^duU.  A*  the  feme  time  they  think  baptifn>  fo  cflen- 
tially  we^efl&ry  tpfillv^tion,  that  they  in^agine  the  fouls 
qf  <?brWaps  in  $.wther  wprld  are  employed  in  con^ 
verting  tbp(f5  wbfk  We  not  died  UPdec  the  law  of  thq 
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Still  more  difinterefted  than  the  Quakers,  they  ne- 
ver allow  themfelves  any  law-fujts.  One  may  cheat, 
rob  and  abufe  them  without  ever  being  expofed  to  any 
retaliattonf  or  even  any  complaint  from  them.  Reli- 
gion has  the  fame  eSeSt  on  them  that  philofopby  had 
upon  the  Stoics ;  it  makes  them  infeniible  to  every  kind 
of  tnfult. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs.  In  winter, 
it  is  made  of  a  long  white  gown,  whence  there 
hangs  a  hood,  to  ferve  inftead  of  a  hat,  a  coarfe  fhirt, 
thick  fhoes,  and  very  wide  breeches.  There  is  no  great 
difference  in  fnmmer,  only  that  linen  is  ufed  inftead  of 
woollen.  The  women  are  drefled  much  like  the  men, 
except  the  breeches. 

Their  common  food  is  only  vegetable,  not  that  it 
is  unlawful  to  make  ufe  of  any  other,  but  becaufe  that 
kind  of  abftinence  is  looked  upon  as  more  conformable 
to  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity,  which  has  an  averfion  for 
blood.  Each  individual  follows  with  chearfulneis  the 
branch  of  bufinefs  allotted  to  him.  The  produce  of  all 
their  labours  is  depofited  into  a  common  ftock,  in  order 
to  fupply  the  neceflaries  of  every  one.  Befides  the  cul- 
tivation, manufadures,  and  all  the  arts  neceflary  to  the 
little  fociety,  which  are  thus  produced  by  united  induf- 
try,  it  affords  a  fuperfluity  for  exchanges  proportioned 
to  the  population. 

Though  the  two  fexes  live  feparate  at  Euphrates,  the 
Dumpleis  do  not  on  that  account  foblifhly  renounce  ma- 
trimony. But  thofe  who  find  themfelves  difpoTedtoit 
leave  the  city,  and  form  an  eftablifhmeirt  in  the  country, 
which  is  fupported  at  the  public  cxpetice,  T^hey  repay 
this  by  the  produce  of  their  labours,  whic^is  all  thrown 
into  the  public  ireafury,  and  their  children  are  fent  to 
be  educated  in  the  parent  flate.  Without  this  wife  re- 
gulation, the  Dumplers  wuuld  be  nothing  more  than 
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monksy  and  in  procefs  of  time  would  becooie  either  BOOK 
ravages  or  libertines.  ^ ^^ 

What  is  moft  edifying  tuid  at  the  fame  time  moft 
extraordinary  is,  the  harmony  that  fabfifts  between  all 
the  feds  cftabliftied  in  Penfylvania,  notwithftanding 
the  difference  of  their  religious  opinions.  Though  they 
are  not  all  of  the  fame  church,  they  all  love  and  cherilh 
one  anotlier  as  children  of  the  hint  father.  They  have 
always  continued  to  live  like  brothers,  becaufe  they  had 
the  liberty  of  thinking  as  men.  It  is  to  this  delightful 
harmony  thai  we  muft  attribute  more  particularly  the 
rapid  progrdfs  of  the  colony.  -        ,  ■ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 766,  its  population 
amounted  to  i50/)00  white  people.  The  number  muft 
have  been  confiderably  increafed  from  that  period,  fince 
it  is  doubled  every  fifteen  years,  according  to  Mr. 
Franklin's. calculations.  They  Wqre  ftill  thirty  thoufand 
blacks  in  tlie  province,  whb  met  with  lefsilUufage  in 
this  province  than  in  the  others,  but  who  were  ftill  ex- 
ceedingly uph'appy.  A  circuniftance,  howeycr,  not 
ealily  believed  is,  ttat  thefiibjefition  of  the  negroes  has 
not  corrupted  the.  morals  of  their  matters ;  their  mani 
ners  are  fiill  pure,  and  even  auftere,  in  Penfylvania. 
Is  this  fin^tilar  advantage  to  be  afcribed  to  the  climate, 
the  laws,  tW  religion,  the  emulation  conftantly  fub- 
fifting  J  between,  the  different  feflis,  or  to  fome  other 
particular  caiife?  Let*  tjie  reader  determine  this  quef. 
tion. 

THiEi.Pj^Qfylt^nians  are  in,  general  well  made,  and 
thpir .  yyoj9^n .  oif .  an  agrfeaW?  figure.  As  they  fooner 
become  m^thfsrs  than  iii'::6tM'i>pj3f|  they  fooner  teafe 
breeding.  If  the  heat  of  th^  clMDa^e  feem»  on  the  one 
haDd  to  haften  (he  operttioiui  0f.oature»  its  intonAahey 
weaken^  them  on  the  other.    There  is  no  plaClPwhere 
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ft  O  O IL  the  ttraptMure  idf  fhc  fty  h  tuan  untkttain,  for  it 
fometimes  changes  five  or  fix  times  ifi  the  Mma  dny^ 

As  howtrcr  tMre  vafrtetm  Mitbef  have  In/  dangser- 
Ovs  influeiKe  Upon  the  vegetubietf^  dor  dfeflroy  Ihe  har* 
ireA$9  chtfe  is  •  cotiAiult  plenty^  ^nd  M  univerfal  ap^ 
pearsAce  of  eafe.    The  oto^Mmy  whisb  k  fo  {mrticu* 
hriy  sttSnded  td  in  Peiirylf  snUy  doss  not  prersnc  both 
fesMi  from  being  elegMt  in  thVir  wsur  (  and  their  food 
is  ftiti  frefcrabis  in  its  kifUl  to  thsif  clothing.    The  fa- 
milies^ whofe  cirGnmftances  arc  the  snoft  limitsdi  have 
all  of  them  braadf  iTMat^  oydofi  beer  and.  rum.    A 
very  great  number  are  able  to  aflbrd  at  tbeir  tables  con- 
ftantly  French  and  Spanilh  wines^  punch*  and  even  li- 
quord  of  a  hJgher  price,    ^hd  abufe  (4  thrfe  ftrdng 
drinks  h  Icf/is  frequent  thaft  id  other  places^  but  is  Ml 
withofit  ejtample. 

The  pleafing  view  of  this^  abundance,  is  never  dif- 
turbed  by  the  melancholy  light  of  poverty.  There  iLt€ 
no  poor  in  all  Penfylvania.  Allthofe  Wliofe  hifth  6t 
fortune  have  left  them  without  refources,  ar6  AiiCabty 
provided  for  out  of  the  public  ireafilry;  *^tie  fpitit  of 
benevolence  is  carried  ftiR  furtfier*  arid  is  q^tenddd  e^tt 
to  the  moft  engaging'  hdfpitaVity.  '  A  fra^ellct is  ivtd- 
come  (6  (lop  in  any  ptace>  withouf  the  sCpptehetifibi)^ 
6(  giving  the  leaft  uneaiy  ?eniation,  eXce^pt  th^t  6f  id-' 
gfct  for  his  departure.  '  ^ 

The  happinefs  of  the  colopy.is  n^t  jii(lurbed,b7  the 
opprcflive  burden  of  taxcV.  "in  1 766/ tficy*  di5  liof 
amount  to  more  than  280,140  livres,  (129256/.  2/.  6d,) 
IMoft  of  ftieiri>  eVSft  fhdf^thst  wvrs  dsf^d  b  ftpair 
fbe  dSfikages  vf  wsr,  wef^  t6  etaftf  in^i^yfL  ir  A^ 
people  did  not  experkfltTi  tfcisf  alle^ittfidn  tfi^^tbis  pfrittf^ 
is  was  owmg  to  the  tivfaptiiMi^  6f  fh«  ftv«ges#  wbkb 
had  ocoEfioned  extUKSr^tMvy  «ifitnc«i»  'f  hit  sf ifliMg 
ijsooftvenietica  wouM  hbt  fa«vfei  been  atieodsd  to»  if 

Pcnn's 
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Pcnn'ft  &mUy  cooM  have  be^n  prevailed  apcci  to  con-  B  OO  A 
tribute  to  the  pttblic  expencet,  iti  proportion  %o  the  re- 
Tenue  tbej obtain  from  the  province:  a  circundiUinee 
required  by  the  inhabitants^  and  whitb^io  equity  they 
ought  to  have  complied  with* 

Th£  Perylvaniansf  happy  pofTeflbfs,  and  peaceable 
tenants  of  a  country  that  ufually  renders  them  twenty 
or  thirty  fold  for  whatever  they  lay  out  upon  it,  are 
not  refiraihed  by  fear  from  the  propagation  of  their 
^ecies.  Tbere  is  hardly  an  unmarried  perfbntobe 
met  with  in  thtf  country.  Marriage  is  only  the  more 
happy  and  the  ttiort  reverenced  for  it ;  the  freedom  as 
woll  as  the  fanftity  of  it  depends  upen  the  choice  of  the* 
imrties :  they  chuft  the  lawyer  and  the  priefl  rather  a$ 
wi|iiefles>  than  «iiini(krs  of  the  engagdment.  When- 
ever two  lovers  Meet  with  any  op^ofition,  they  go  off 
qn  horfeback  Idgether,  the  man  gets  behind  his  mif- 
tcefs^y  and  in  rtois^  fituatien  thfey  p^reifiHit  fhemf^Iv^es  be- 
fore the  nuigiftraffj  where  the  girl  deetai^es  (he  has  run 
sMfray  with  ber  loyer^  and  thft t  rhey  ere  cMte  to  be  mar^ 
»ed.  So  folemn  an  avowal  eannol  be  rejeaed^  nor  has^^ 
sKiy^  perron«  riiglft  t^glve  thenk  Miy  ftidleftati^m  In 
ail  other  ^pfe^  paternal  aaibo^ky  vs  exceffit e.  The 
bead  of  a  fatk'\\fr  whdfe  aSftin^uve  iilv«ived»  ii  ullow- 
ci  t»  engage!  hh  chiMrett  fe  his:  eretbt^s ;  a  pnniih^ 
0Knt  me  ihouM  imagine  nty  fufBdem  to  induce  a; 
fond  father  to  aKtend  to  his  affaits.v  A  man  grown  op' 
payioffby  on^  yeftf's  fervice  d  M^V^f  iia  )hrres^  to 
fols :  (4/.  i8/-  8rf.  farth.)  chBirtft^lttd*^  twelve  years  rf 
a^  ave  oWjge^i  u>  fsfve  til^  they  aiFe  one  aiid  twepfty,  to 
pay  135  VwePf  (ji  j8/.  iW.  balfp,>.  This  is  ^  jxnagd 
of  |he.<)kl  pa^ri^ch^  ntanp^4:ofitbfrJQaA. 

-  ^rtotjcw  **tpcf  *w  feverial  tftlBgt»i  And  ev^n  fonie 
ci^^  in  ih^^eokkiVi  rtoft  of  ttie  inhabitants  may  be ' 
ftid  to  IWc  ftpifitt^yi  ^  it  were,  #ftWAih*ir  familie^.i 

1...  Every 
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E?ery  proprietor  of  Itod  has  his  hoofe  in  the  midft  of 
a  large  pUntftlion  entirely  furroundcd  with  quickfel 
hedges.  Of  courfe  each  parifli  is  near  twelve  or  fiftceit 
leagues  in  circumference.  This  diftance  of  the  churches 
makes  the  ceremonies  of  religion  have  little  effed,  and 
ftill  lefs  influence.  Children  are  not  baptized  for  a  few 
months,  and  fometimes  not  till  a  year  or  two  after 
their  birth,  ^ 

AtL  the  pomp  of  religion  feeras  refeiVed  for  the  laft 
honours  man  receiver  before  he  is  ihut  down  in  the  grave 
for  eycr.    As  foon  as.any  one  is  dead  in  the  country,  the 
neareft  neighbours,  have  notice  given  them  of  the  day  of 
burial,    Thefe  fpr^ad  it  in  theiutbitattons:  next  to  theics,' 
and  within  a  few  hours  ^e  news  is  tlius  .conveyed  to  a: 
diftancc.    Every  family  fends  at  kaft  one.perfpn  to  at- 
tend the  faneral.    As  they  come  is  they  are  prefented* 
with  punch  and  cake. .  When  the  aflcmbly  is  complete, 
thecorpfe  is  parried  to  thei  burying  ground  belonging  to 
his  k&p  or  if  that  Ihpulcf  be  at  too  great  asdiftanee,  into 
one  of  the  fields  belongifig.  to  the  fanaily,.    There  is  ge-. 
nerally  a  train  of  four  prfve  hundred  per&fos  on  horfew; 
back,  who  obferve^^folemo  filencexand  bave.aU  the  ex« 
ternal  appearance  fuUed  to.  the  melan^Jpoly  nature  of  the^ 
cerefnony.    One  Cngular  circumdance  b,  tfaait  the  Pen*>. 
fy)v%pians  who  are.  the  greateft  enemies  to  parade  during* 
their  lives,  fcem  iQlforgetihis  charafifcr.of'.modeftyat. 
their  deaths.    They  .all  are  defiroustbffhtherrpoor  re-« 
mains  (hould.be  atf^ided  witK  a  fuoeral  pomp  fuited  ta 
^ir  rank  and /octune.io  life. .      .      i  .\.  :   ;  f 

It  is  a  general  obfiEsrvatloh  that  plain  "And  virtuous  na^" 
tions,  even  favage  and  poor  ones>  ai^^tdaarkably  attticfa^ 
ed.  to  the  care  of  their  burials.    The  reftfon  of  it  ts>  that  * 
they  look  upon  thefe  .1^  honours  as^uriesrpf  the  firr- 
vivors,  and  the  diitles^themfelves,  as  fo.ipany  diftii^. 
proofs  of  that  p^inf iple  ^f  love,  wlu^bi^very  flrong  in 

private 
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ptivate  families  whilft  they  are  in  a  flate  neareft  to  tbat  BOOK 
of  nature.  It  is  not  the  dying  man  himfclf  who  eza3s 
thefe  honours,  it  is  his  parents*  his  wife,  his  children* 
who  voluntarily  pay  them  to  the  aflies  of  a  hufband  and 
father,  that  has  deferved  to  be  lamented.  Tbele  cere- 
monies have  always  a  greater  number  of  attendants  in 
the  lefler  focieties  than  in  the  greater^  for  though  the 
families  be  lefs  numerous*  yet  the  number  of  individuals 
in  each  is  greater*  and  the  ties  that  conned  them  much 
ilronger*  arifmg  from  a  frequent  and  neceffary  inter- 
courfe.  This  kind  of  intimate  union  has  been  the  reafon 
IV hy  fo  many  fmall  nations  have  overcome  the  larger  ; 
it  drove  Xerxes  and  his  nation  out  of  Greece*  and  it  will 
fome  time  or  other  expel  the  French  out  of  Corfica. 

But  whence  does  Penfylvania  draw  the  materials  for 
her  own  confumption*  and  in  what  manner  does  (he 
contrive  to  be  abundantly  furni(hed  with  them  ?  With 
the  flax  apd  hemp*  that  Is  produced  at  home*  and  the 
cotton  fhe  procures  from  South  America*  (he  fabricates 
a  great  quantity  of  ordinary  linens  ;  and  with  the  wool 
that  comes  from  Europe  (he  manufadures  many  coarfe 
cloths.  Whatever  her  own  inciuAry  is  not  able  to  fur- 
nilh*  flie  purchafes  with  the  produce  of  her  territory^ 
Her  (hips  carry  over  to  the  Englifli*  French*  Dutch  and 
Daniih  iilands*  bifcuit^  flour*  butter*  cheefe*  tallow*  ve^^ 
getables*  fruits*  fait  meat*  cyder*  beer*  and  all  forts  of 
wood  for  building.  The  cotton*  fugar*  coffee*  brandy 
and  money  they  receive  in  exchange*  are  fo  many  ma-* 
terials  for  a  frefli  commerce  with  the  mother  country* 
and  with  other  European  nations  as  well  as  with  other 
colonies.  The  Azores,  Madeira*  the  Canaries*  Spain 
and  Portugal*  open  an  advantageous  market  to  the  corn 
und  wood  of  Peqfylvania*  which  they  purchafe  with  wine 
and  piaftres.    The  mother  country  receives  from  Pen« 

T  fylvania 
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BOOK  TyWatik  irom  flax>  leather^  furs,  linreed  oily  niafts  and 

^^*       yardsy  for  whkh  it  returns  thread,  wool,  finedocbs,  tea, 

Iriik  and  India  linens,  hard-ware»  and  other  articles  of 

luxury  or  neceiSty.    As  thefe,  how^v4r>  amoont  to  d 

much  greater  Turn  than  what  it  boys,  Eaglaad  may  be 

confidered  as  a  gulph  in  which  all  th<  tvietals  PenfyWtt<* 

nta  has  drawn  from  the  other  parts  of  tbo  wdpM  are 

funk  again.    In  1 723*  England  fent  over  go6ds  to  l^n* 

fylvania  only  to  the  value  of  215(^,000  U?rei;  (10,937/. 

1 0/ )  at  prefent  (he  furnilhe$  to  the  amount  of  i  0)OOOKK>o. 

(437'SOoi.)     This  fum  is-tooconfiderable  for  the  col^- 

nifts  to  be  able  to  pay,  even  in  depriving  themfelves  of 

all  the  gold  they  draw  from  other  markets ;  and  this 

inability  maft  continue  as  long  as  the  improvement  of 

their  culture  (hall  require  more  confiderable  advances 

than  their  produce  yields.     Other  colonies  which  enjoy 

almoft  exclufively  fome  branches  of  trade,  fuch  as  rice, 

tobacco  and  indigo,  muft  have,  grown  rich  very  rapidly. 

Pcnfylvania  whofe  tiches  are  founded  on  agriculfure 

and  the  increafe  of  her  flocks,  will  acquire  them  more 

gradually;  but  her  profperity  will  be  fiied  upon  a  more 

firm  and  permanent  bafis. 

If  any'ctncumftance  can  retard  the  progr^fs  of  the 
colony,  it  hfilift  be  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the 
plantationi  are  foraged.  Penn^s  family,  wf^o  are  the 
proprietors  of  all  the  landis,  grant  them  indifcriminately 
in  all  parts,  and  in  as  large  a^proportion  as  they  are  re- 
qutre^,  provided  they  arc  pari*  fifty  crowns  {61.  11/.  3«/.) 
for  ea^h  hundred  at^res^  and  that  the  purchitfers  agree 
to  give  an  annual  rent  of  about  one  fol.  (about  one  halfp.) 
The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  the  province  wants 
that  fort  of  connexion  which  is  neceflify  in  all  com- 
munities, and  that  the  fcattered  inhabitants  eafily  be- 
come 
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cGtnt  the  prey  of  the  mod  infignificant  enemy  that  will  BOOK 
^«mart  to  attack  them.  ,^ L 

The  ftiafir^er  of  cleaning  the  land  and  making  fettle- 
meflts  in  this  colony,  varies  only  according  to  circum- 
ftances.  Sometimes  a  huntfman  will  fettle  in  the  midd 
of  a  fcrcft,  or  quite  clofe  to  it.  His  neareft  neighbours  af- 
fift  him  in  cutting  down  trees,  and  heaping  them  up  one 
over  another  :  and  this  conftitutes  a  houfe.  Around  this 
fpot  he  cnliivates,  without  any  afliftance,  a  garden  or  a 
ficldi  fuflScient  to  fubfift  himfelf  and  his  family. 

A  f£w  years  after  the  firft  labours  were  finiflied,  fome 
more  active  and  richer  men  arrived  from  the  mother 
country.  They  paid  the  huntfman  for  hi^  pains,  and 
agreed  with  the  proprietors  of  the  provinces  f6r  fome 
lands  that  have  not  yet  been  paid  for.  They  built  more 
commodious  habitations,  and  cleared  a  greater  extent 
of  territory. 

At  length  fome  Germans,  who  came  into  the  new 
v^orld  from  inclination,  or  were  driven  into  it  by  perfe- 
cution,  completed  thefe  fettlements  that  were  as  yet  un-* 
iiniflied.  The  firft  and  fecond  order  of  planters  re- 
moved their  induftry  into  other  parts,  with  a  more  con- 
siderable ftock  for  carrying  on  their  cultures  than  they 
had  at  firft. 

Ths  annual  exports  of  Penfylvania  may  be  valued  at 
25,000  tons.  It  receives  four  hundred  (hips,  and  fits  out 
about  an  equal  numbi^..  They  all  or  almoft  all  come 
into  Philadelphia,  which  is  the  capital^  whence  they  are 
alfo  difpatched. 

This  famous  city,  whofc  very  name  recalls  every  hu* 
mane  feeling,  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Delaware 
and  the  Schuylkill,  about  120  miles  froni  the  fea.  Penn, 
who  deftined  it  for  the  metropolis  of  a  great  empire, 
defigned  it  to  be  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  two  in  length 
between  the  rivers,  but  its  population  has  proved  infuffi* 

T  a  cient 
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BOOK  cicnt  to  cover  this  extent  of  ground.  Hitherto  they 
have  built  only  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  ;  but 
without  giving  up  the  ideas  of  the  legiflator*  or  deviat- 
ing from  his  plan.  Thefe  precautions  are  highly  pro- 
per: Philadelpl)ia  muft  become  the  mod  confiderable 
city  of  America^  becaufe  it  is  impoflibie  that  the  colo- 
ny (hould  not  improve  greatly,  and  its  produSions  muft 
pafs  through  the  harbour  of  the  capital  before  they  ar- 
rive at  the  fea.  The  ftreets  of  Philadelphia,  which  are 
all  regular, are  in  general  fifty  feet  broad;  the  twoprin* 
cipal  are  an  hundred.  On  each  (ide  of  them,  there  are 
foot-paths,  guarded  by  pofts,  placed^i^t  different  diftan- 
ces.  The  houfes,  each  of  which  has  its  garden  and 
orchard,  are  commonly  two  ftories  high,  and  are  built 
either  of  brick,  or  of  a  kind  of  foft  ftone,  which  grows 
hard  by  being  expofed  to  the  air.  Till  very  lately  the 
walls  had  but  little  thicknefs,  becaufe  they  were  only  to 
be  covered  with  a  very  light  kind  of  wood.  Since  the 
difcovery  of  date  quarries,  the  walls  have  acquired  a 
folidity  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  new  roofs. 
The  prefent  buildings  have  received  an  additional  de- 
coration from  a  kind  of  marble  of  different  colours, 
which  is  found  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  Of  this 
they  make  tables,  chimney^ieces,  and  other  houfhold 
furniture  ;  befides  which  it  is  become  a  pretty  confider- 
able  oh]t8t  of  commerce  with  the  greateft  part  of 
America. 

These  valuable  materials  could  not  have  been  com* 
monly  found  in  the  houfes,  and  not  be  laviflied  in  the 
churches.  Every  feft  has  its  own  church,"  and  foftic  of 
them  have  feveral. 

The  town-houfe  is  a  building  held  in  as  much  vene- 
ration, though  not  fo  much  frequented  as  the  churches. 
It  is  conftrufted  in  the  moft  fumptuous  magnificence. 
It  is  there  that  the  legiflators  of  the  colony  iaffemble 

once 
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tmcc  in  every  year,  and  more  frequently  if  neceflaryy  to  B  O  O  K 
fettle  every  thing  relative  to  public  bufinefs  ;  the  whole 
of  which  is  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the  nation  in 
the  perfons  of  its  reprefenCatives.  Next  to  the  town 
houfe  is  a  moft  elegant  library,  which  owes  its  exigence 
to  the  care  of  the  learned  DoSor  Frankland.    In  it  are 

■ 

found  the  beft  Englifli,  French  and  Latin  authors.  It 
is  only  open  publicly  on  Saturdays.  Thofe  who  have 
founded  it  have  a  fre^accefs  to  it  the  whole  year.  The 
reft  pay  a  trifle  for  the  ufe  of  the  books,  and.a  forfeit  if 
they  are  not  returned  in  due  time.  This  little  fund  con* 
ftantly  accumulatiaj^  is  appropriated  to  the  increafe  of 
the  library,  to  whioi  have  been  lately  added,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  ufeful,  fpme  mathematical  and  philofo* 
phical  inftruments,  with  a  very  fine  cabinet  of  natural 
hiftory. 

Thx  college,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  the  mind 

for  the  attainnient  of  all'  the  fciences,  was  founded  in 

1 749.     At  firft,  it  only  initiated  the  youth  in  the  Belles 

Lettres.     In  1 764,  a  clafs  of  medicine  was  eftabliflxed 

there.       Knowledge  of  every  kind  and  adepts  in  the 

fciences  will  increafe  in  proportion  as  the  lands,  which 

are  become  th^ir  patrimony,  (ball  yield  a  greater  pro* 

duce.     If  ever  defpotifm,  fuperftition  or   war  (hould 

plunge  Europe  again  into  that  fiate  of  barbarifm  whence 

philoibphy  and  the  arts  have  drawn  it»  the  facred  fire 

will  be  kept  alive  in  Philadelphia,  and  come  thepce  to 

enlighten  the  world.     This  city  is  amply  fupplied  with 

every  afliHance  human  nature  can  require,  and  with  all 

the  refources  induftry  can  make  ufe  of.     Its  keys,  the 

principal  of  winch  is  two  hundred  feet  wide,  prefent  a 

fuit  of  convenient  warehoufcs  and  receffes  in^enioufly 

contrived  for  ftiip-building.     Ships  of  five;  hundred  roris 

may  land  there-'without  any'  diflJculty,  except  in  the 

times  offfoil.    There  they  load  the  merchandife  which 

T  3  has 
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B  O  O  K  hat  either  come  down  the  Schoylktl]  and  Dekwrnre,  or 
along  roads  better  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  raoft  parta 
of  Europe.    Police  has  made  a  greater  progrefs  in  this 
part  of  the  new  world,  than  among  the  moft  ancteat 
nations  of  the  old.    It  is  iaapofllble  to  determine  pre-.- 
cifely  the  population  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  biHs  of  mor* 
tality  are  not  kept  with  any  ezadnefs,  and  there  are  fe<^ 
veral  feds  who  do  not  chrifien  their  children.     It  ap« 
pears  a  fad,  however^  that  in  1 766  it  contained  twenty 
thoufand  inhabitants.    As  moft  of  them  are  employed  in 
the  fale  of  the  produdtOBS  of  the  colony,  and  infuf^ly^ 
!ng  it  with  what  tfiisy  dnpr  from  abroad,  it  is  impoflible 
that  their  fortunes  fliould'not  be  very  confiderable ;  and 
they  muft  increafe  ftill  farther,  in  proportion  as  the  cul- 
tivation advances  in  a  country  where  hitherto  not  above 
one  fixth  of  the  land  has  been  cleared. 

Philadelphia,  as  well  as  Newcaftle  and  the  other 
cities  of  Penfyivania,  is  entirely  open*  Thd  whole 
country  is  equally  without  defence.  This  is  a  neceflary 
confequence  of  the  principles  of  the  Qs^lfi^n,  who  haivo 
always  maintained  the  principal  influence  in  the  public 
deliberations,  though  they  do  not  form  above  one  third 
part  of  the  population  of  the  cobny.  Thefe  fefbaries 
cannot  be  too  much  favoured  on  account  of  their  mo«< 
defty,  probity,  love  of  labour  and  benewlence.  One 
mights  perhaps,  be  tempted'  to  accuft;  tbdf  icg^alion 
of  imprudence  and  temerity. 

When  they  eftabliihed  that  civil  liberty  which  pro* 
te3s  one  citizen  from  another,  ought  not  the  founders. 
of  the  colony  to  have  taken  fome  pains  for  tb^  mainte* 
nance  of  political  liberty  alio,  which  prote&s^ope  jSate 
from  the  encroachments  of  another  ^Ti}e.  ^thorjty 
which  exerts  itfelf  to  maiptain  peace  ^nd  good' order  at 
bome;i  fecms  to  have  dp^e  i^otbing  if  it, hasi^t  prevent-* 

ed 
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€d  invafion  from  abroad.  Td  pr^tt^d  that  thecqlpay  B  O  O  K 
Ivould  never  have  any  tj^€mk$,  was  to  fuppofe-the  world 
peopled  with  Quakers.  It  was  encpuragitig  the  firong 
to  fall  upon  the  weak,  Icaviiig  the  lamb  to  the  mercy 
of  the  wolf,  and  giving  up  all  the  country  to  the  opprdj- 
fivc  yoke  of  the  firft  tyrant  who  ftould  thinJ^  proper  tp 

fubdue  it. 

«         •  . .    .  • 

But  on  the  other  hand,  how  Ihall  we  reconcile  wjtb 

the  firidnefs  of  the  gofpel  maxims,  which  theQ^aker^ 

have  adopted  for  the  rule  of  tlielr  principles  both  moral 

and  divine,  thait  force  a6kua!ly  kept  up  by  every  chrrfr 

tian  (late;  either  for  offence  or  defence,  which  piifs  Xh6 

different  nations  in  a  continual  ftit^  of  war  with  each 

other  ?  Befidcs,  what  could  the  t'f ench  pr  th^  Spaniards 

do  If  they  w^rfe  to  enter  PetifylVaYiia  fword  in  hand  > 

Urtlefs  they  fliould  deftroy  intone  iirgtit  or  in  one  day  aft 

the  inhabrtarrts  of  tbM  fortunate  region,  th^y  woulcj  tiot 

be  able  to  cut:  off  the  race  of  thofe  hiild  and  charitable 

n^n.     Videdie  has  its  boundarifes'lh  its  vfery  excrft ;  it 

confumesand  cxtinguiflies  itfelf,  as  the  fire  in  the'afhcs 

that  fe^dit.    But  vinue,  *^h*ri  g(i>ied  by  hunfiahity  and 

brdtterly*  tove,  refirrifnatea  itfetf  as  the  tr^  under  the 

edge  of  the  i^fVliitfg  kmfe.    •Wicked  men  ftatid  in  tided 

of  mmnteTB  to  ct6cute  their  fahgui^afy  prejeds.     Bat 

thieJuA  niiiii><fr  ^the  QuakeN  inquires  only  a  brothel 

fr^rij  vvhoih  be*  may  receit e,  or  to  whom  be  naay  giveaf* 

fiftMOC;  ':  l^t  fheA  the  wailike  nations,  people  lA^ho  at4 

eitlf^t  flat*!  4r«<yraftts,^  into  Perifylvania ;  there  they 

will  find  all  avenues  <ipen  to  tfteilty  all  property  at  their 

dif^fid ;  not  k  fnigie  fotdfef^  but  iMlmbers  of  nfiefxrhmits 

and"  faamens^    Btti  if  th«y  ane  tormented,  refirained  of 

oppt cftd, they. J»iiJ  fly,  ind  leav^.their  lands  uncuittva- 

ttd,  thdfi  fiidira&auret  deftroyed,.and  th«ir  wareboufe* 

tmp^.    Tltey  ml)  ^  and  euhUiiMi,  and  fpread  popu- 

Uftbn  ipp  feme mwr  fand ;  they  wiU  go  round  the  worlds 

ani expire  in  their  progrefs  rather  than  bear  againft 

T  4  their 
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BOOK  their  purfuers,  or  fubmit  to  bear  their  yoke.  Thei)- 
enemies  will  have  acquired  nothing,  but  the  hatred  oF 
mankind  and  the  execrations  of  pofterity. 

It  is  upon  this  profped;  and  on  this  forcfight,  that 
the  Penfylvanians  have  founded  the  opinion  of  their  fu- 
ture feoirhy.  At  prefent  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
behind^  fince  the  French  have  loft  Canada;  and  the 
f  anks  of  the  colony  are  fuf&cientjy  covered  by  the  Eng- 
lifli  fettlements.    As  for  the  reft,  as  they  do  not  fee 
that  the  mbft  warlike  ftates  are  the  moft  durable^  or 
that  ndiftruft,  which  is  always  awake,  makes  tbem  reft 
in  greater  quiet ;  or  that  there  is  any  kind  of  fatisfac* 
tion  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  held  with  fo 
much  fear  ;  they  live  for  the  prefent  moment,  without 
any  thought  of  a  future  day.    Perhaps  too,  they  may 
think  themfelves  fecured  by  thofe  very  precautions  that 
.  are  taken  in  the  colonies  that  furround  them.    One  of 
the  barriers,  or  bulwarks  that  preferves  Penfylvania  froni 
a  maritime  invafiop  to  which  it  is  ezpofed,  is  Vir-^' 
ginia. 
Wretched       Virginia,  which  was  intended  to  denote  all  that  ex* 
vtJginL  at  ^^^^'^^  'P^^*  which  the  Englifli  propofed  to  occupy  in 
its  firft  fet*  the  continent  of  North- America,  is  at  jKrefeat  confined 
tlement,      within  much  narrower  limits.   .It  now  comprehends 
only  thajt  country,  which  is  bounded  to  theaibrthbj 
Maryland ;  to  the  fouth  by  Carolina ;  to,  the  weft  by 
the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  to  the  eaft  by  the  ocean. 
Thi9  fpace  contains  .two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth. 

It  was  in  1606  that  the  Englifii  firft  landed  at  Vir^ 
ginia  ;  and  their  firft. fettlement  was  James-Town.  Un- 
fortunately the  firft  objeft  that  prefented  itfelf  to  them 
was  a  rivulet,  which,  ifliiing  from  a  fand^bank,  drew 
after  it  a  quantity  of  talf:,  which  glittered  at  the  bottom 
of  a  clear  and  running  water.    In  an  age  when  gold  and 

fiWer 
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CIver  mines  were  the  only  objcSs  of  mens  refearches»  BOOK 
this  defpicable  fubftance  was  immediately  taken  fcMr  fit- 
ver.  Every  other  labptir  was  inftantly  fufpended  to  ac- 
quire it.  And  the  illufon  was  fo  complete,  that  two 
ihips  which  had  arrived  there  with  neceflaries  were  fent 
home  ib  fblly  freighted  with  thefe  imaginary  riches, 
that  there  fcarce  remained  any  room  for  a  few  furs. 
As  long  as  the  infatuation  lafted,  the  colbnifts  difdained 
to  employ  themfelves  in  clearing  the  lands ;  fo  that  k 
dreadful  famine  was  at  laft  the  confequence  of  this  fool- 
ifh  pride.  Sixty  men  only  remained  alive  oqt  of  five 
hundred  that  had  come  from  Europe.  Thefe  few,  hav- 
ing only  a  fortnight's  provifion  left,  were  upon  the  point 
of  embarking  for  Newfoundland,  when  lord  Delaware 
arrived  there  with  three  fliips,  a  fre(h  colony  and  fup- 
plies  of  all  kinds. 

Hist  cry  has  defcribed  this  nobleman  to  us  as  a  man 
vrhofe  geniMS  raifed  him  above,  the  common  prejudices 
of  the  tim^s^    His  difintereftednefs  was  equal  to  hil 
knowledge*    In  accepting  the  government  of  the  co- 
lony, which  was  ftiil  in  its  infancy,  his  only  motives  had 
been  to  gratify  the  inclination  a  virtuous  mind  has  to  do 
good,  ami  to  iecure  the  efteem  of  pofterity,  which  is  tj^ 
fecond  reward  of  that  generofity  that  devotes  itfelf  -  to- 
tally to.  the  f^rvice  of  the  public.     As  foon  as  he  ap-^. 
peared  the  :knoMi7]edge:of  his  charader  procured  him 
univerfal  reined..  He  began  by  tndtavouring  to  recon* 
jcile  the  wrctjqtied  colonics  to  their,  fatal  country,  to 
cpinfort  them  in  their  fufferings,  to  make  them  hope 
for  aJpeedy  coficluiioii  of  them.     After  this:^  joining 
the  firmnefs  pf  an  enligbt^ied.magiftrate  to  the  tender* 
pefs  of  a  good,  father,  he  taught  them  how  to  dired 
their  laboprs  to  an  ufeful  end.    For  the  misfortune  of 
the  reviving  colqny,  Delaware's  declining  health  foon 
obliged  him  to  return  toEurope;  huth^  never  loft  fight 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  bis  favourite  colontfls,  nor  ever  Fatled  lo  make  lift 
3^'  4)f  all  his  credit  and  tntereft  at  court  to  fupport  them. 
The  colony,  however,  nude  but  little  progrefs,  a  cir- 
cttaiftanc^  that  was  attributed  to  the  oppreffion  of  ex- 
clttfive  prtTileges.  The  company  which  exercifed  them 
was  difibWed  upon  Charles  the  firft's  acceffiop  to  the 
throne,  and  from  that  time  Virginia  was  under  the  im* 
mediate  dtredion  of  the  croiwn,  which  exa&ed  no  more 
than  t  rent  of  two  livres,  5  fols  (about  zs*)  upon  every 
hundred  acres  that  were  cultivated. 

Till  this  period  the  colonifts  had  known  no  true 
enjoyment  of  property.  Every  individual  wandered 
where  chance  dir/s6led  him,  or  6xed  himfelf  in  the 
place  he  hked  heft,  without  confuUing  any  titles  or 
agreements.  At  length,  boundaries  weiie  afcertainedj 
and  thofe  who  had  been  fo  long  wanderers,  now  become 
ctttzena,  had  determined  limits  to  their  plantations. 
The  efiabliflimem  of  this  firft  law  df  fobie^  changed 
the  appearance  of  every  thing.  New  buildings  arofifr 
on  all  fides,  and  were  furrounded  by  frefli  cultivations. 
This  adivity  drew  great  numbers  of  enterprifmg  men 
^yvcr  to  Virginia,  who  came  either  in  fi^arch  of  fortune 
9t  of  liberty,  which  is  the  only  dotr^tfralion  for  the 
want  of  it.  The  memorable  trouMes  thet  produced  a 
change  in  the  conftitutkm  of  Engisfnd  addtid  to  thefe  A 
multitude  of  Royalifts,  who  went  therje  with  a  reibk* 
tion^  to  wait  with  Berkley,  the  governor  /tff  Ate  colo- 
ny, who  was  aUb  attached  to  king  Charles^  the  decf- 
fion  of  that  dcforted  ct)0fKlPeh^6  fete.  'Betftfey  ftlH  cort- 
tinned  to  proteft  thcfltfi^  tv^eh  after 'tB^  kWrgVd^atft; 
but  fame  of  the  inhabitants  either  reduced  of  itltiillU 
dated, iatid  feconded  by  the  approach  of  a  pei^erfirf ffee^ 
delivered  up  the  colony  to  the  ProteftW.  -If  the  gn- 
▼ernor  was  compelfed'w- follow  the  ftre^^m  jrgainft  h« 
will*  he  was,  at  leaft,  among  thofe  wheifi  Charles  had 
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honoured  with  poft$  of  confidence  and  rank,  the  lad  BOOK 
who  fuhmitted  to  Cromwtll,  and  the  firft  who  (hook 
off  hiff  yoke.  This  brave  man  was  finking  under  the 
Qppreiiion  of  the  times,  wh^n  the  voice  of  the  people 
recalled  him  to  the  place  which  his  foceefllbr's death  had 
left  vacant ;  but  far  fron^  yielding  to  thefe  flattering  fe- 
licitations^ he  declared  that  he  never  would  ferve  any 
but  .the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  dethroned  monarch: 
Such  an  example  of  magnaninf»tty,  at  a  time  when 
there  were  no  hopes  of  the  reftoration  of  the  royal  fa- 
jniiy,  made  fuch  an  imprefilon  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  Charles  the  fecond  was  proclaimed  in  Vir- 
ginia before  he  had  been  proclaimed  in  England. 

The  colony  did  not,  however,  receive  all  the  benefit 
from  fuch  a  ftep  which  might  naturally  have  been 
expefted.  Whilft  the  court  on  one  hand,  granted  to 
rapacious  men  of  family  exorbitant  privileges,  which 
fwallowcd  up  the  properties  of  feveral  obfcure  colo- 
nifts;  the  parliament,  on  the  other,  laid  exceffive  taxes 
upon  both  the  exports  and  imports  of  Virginfa.  This 
double  oppreflion  drained  all  the  refourccs  and  dif- 
pelled  all  the  hopes  of  the  colony;  and  to  complete  its 
misfortune,  the  lavages,  who  had  never  been  fuffici- 
cntly  careffed,  took  that  opportunity  lo  renew  their  in- 
curfions  with  a  fpirit  and  uniformity  of  defign  that  had 
faeen  altogether  unknown. 

Such  a  complication  of  misfortunes  drove  the  Vir- 
ginians to  defpair.  Berkley,  who  had  fo  long  been  their 
idol,  Vas  accufed  of  wanting  fortitude  to  refift  the  op- 
preflions  of  the  mother  cbuntry,  and  aftivity  to  repel  the 
irruptions  of  the  favages.  The  eyes  of  all  were  imme* 
diately  fixed  upon  Bacon,  a  young  officer,  full  of  vivaci-* 
ty^  eloquence  ai94  intrepidity,  of  an  infinuating  difpofiti^ 
onajid  an  agreeable  perfon.    They  chofe  him  for  their 

general 
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BOOK  general  in  an  irregular  and  tumultuous  manner.  Though 
^  j^l,^,  his  military  fuccefles  might  have  juftified  this  prepoflef- 
iion  of  the  licentious  multitude,  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
the  governor  from  declaring  Bacon  a  traitor  to  bis  coun- 
try. A  fentence  fo  fevere,  and  which  was  imprudent 
at  the  iimt,  determined  Bacon  to  afliime  a  power  by 
force  which  he  had  exercifed  peaceably  and  without  op- 
pofition  for  fix  months.  His  death  put  a  flop  to  all  bis 
projeds.  The  malecontents,  difunited  by  the  death  of 
their  chief,  and  intimidated  by  the  troops  which  were 
coming  from  Europe,  were  induced  to  fue  for  pardon, 
which  was  readily  granted  them.  This  infurred]on> . 
therefore,  was  attended  with  no  bad  confequences. 
Mercy  infured  obedience ;  and  fince  that  remarkable 
criiis  the  hiflory  of  Virginia  has  been  confined  to  the 
account  of  its  plantations* 

Admini-  This  great  eflablifhment  was  govertied  at  the  begm- 
ftration  of  ning  by  perfons  placed  at  the  head  of  it  by  the  company* 
Virginia*  Virginia  afterwards  attraded  the  attention  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  which  in  1620  gave  it  a  regular  form  of 
government,  compofed  of  a  chief,  a  council  and  depu- 
ties from  each  county ;  to  whofe  united  care  the  inter* 
efts  of  the  province  were  committed.  At  firft,  the  coun- 
cil and  reprefentatives  of  the  people  ufed  to  meet  in  the 
fame  room,  as  they  do  in  Scotland*  But  in  16&9  tbey 
divided,  and  had  each  their  feparate  chamber,  in  imi« 
tation  of  the  parliament  of  England.  This  cuftom  has 
been  continued  ever  fince. 

The  governor,  who  is  always  appointed  by  the  king» 
and  for  an  unlimited  period,  hiis  the  fole  difpofal  of  the 
regular  troops,  the  militia  and  of  all  military  employ- 
ments, as  well  as  the  power  of  approving  or  rejeSiiig 
whatever  laws  are  propofed  by  the  general  aflembly* 
Befides  this^  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  to 

which 
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which  he  leaves  very  little  power  in  other  matters,  he  B  O  O  K 
may  either  prorogue  or  entirely  diffolve  this  kind  of  par-  ^^' 
liament:  he  chufcs  all  the  magiftrates,  and  all  the  col- 
leftors  of  the  revenue;  he  alienates  the  unoccupied 
lands  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  eftabliflied  forms,  and 
difpofes  of  the  public  treafure.  So  many  prerogatives, 
which  lead  on  to  ufurpation,  render  government  more 
arbitrary  at  Virginia  than  it  is  in  the  more  northern  co- 
lonies :  they  frequently  open  the  door  to  opprcflion- 

The  council  is  compofed  of  12  members,  created 
either  by  letters  patent,  or  by  particular  order  from  the 
king.  When  there  happens  to  be  lefs  than  nine  in  the 
country,  the  governor  chufes  three  out  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  make  up  the  number.  They  form  a  kind 
of  upper-houfe,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  to  affift  the 
aJminiftration,  and  to  counteraS  tyranny.  They  have 
alfo  the  power  of  rejeding  all  aSs  paffed  in  the  lower 
houfe.  The  falaries  of  the  whole  body  amount  to  no 
more  than  7,875  livres,  (384/.  10/.  10^.  halfp.) 

Virginia  is  divided  into  25  counties,  each  of 
which  feijds  two  deputies.  James-town,  and  the  col- 
lege have  each  of  them  feparately  the  right  of  nam- 
ing one,  which  make  up  in  all  52.  Every  inhabitant 
poflefled  of  a  freehold^  except  only  women  and  mi- 
nors, has  the  right  of  eledion,.  and  that  of  being 
deSed. .  Though  there  is  no  time  fixed  by  law  for 
holding  the  general  aflembly,  it  commonly  meets  ei- 
ther once  a  year,  or  once  in  every  two  years ;  and  the 
meeting  is  very  feldom  deferred  till  three.  The  fre- 
quency of  thefe  meetings  is  infallibly  kept  up  by  the 
precaution  of  granting  fupplies  only  for  a  fhort  time. 
All  a3s  pafled  in  the  two  houfes  muft  be  fent  over  to 
the  fovereiga  to  receive  bis  fandion,  but  till  that  re« 

turns. 
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BOOK  tttfns^  thej  are  always  in  force,  when  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  governor. 

Thi  public  revenues  of  Virginia  arc  C6l!e6led  from 
different  fources,  and  appropriated  in  different  manners. 
The  tax  of  i  livres,  j  fols,  (i/.  ixd.  halfp.)  upon  every 
qnintal  of  tobacco;  that  of  i6  livres,  lyfols,  and  6 
deniers  (14/.  gd.)  per  ton,  which  every  vefiel,  full  or 
emptyy  is  obliged  to  pay  at  its  return  from  a  voyage  ; 
that  of  1 1  livrtSi  5  fols  (9/.  lod.)  a  head  exaded  from 
all  paflengersy  (laves  as  well  as  freemen,  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  colony ;  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  ap- 
pointed by  different  ads  of  the  province  ;  the  duty  up- 
on both  the  lands  and  perfonal  eftates  of  thofe  who  leave 
no  legitittiate  heir ;  thefe  different  impofitions,  which 
together  amount  to  70,000  livres,  (3,062/.  10/.)  are  to 
be  employed  in  the  current  expences  of  the  colony, 
according  to  the  diredion  of  the  governor  and  the  coun- 
cil. The  general  affembly  has  nothing  more  to  do  in 
this  matter  but  to  audit  the  accounts. 

This  affembly,  however,  has  referved  to  itfelf  the 
fole  difpofition  of  the  funds  raifed  for  extraordinary 
fervices.  Thefe  arife  from  a  duty  of  entrance  upon 
ftrong  liquors,  from  one  of  22  livres>  10  fols  (19/.  Sd. 
farth.)  upon  every  (lave,  and  one  of  16  livres,  17  fols, 
(about  14/^  9<^*)  upon  every  fervant,  beiiag  not  anEng- 
li(hman,  that  enters  the  colony*  A  revenue  of.  this 
natufe  muft  be  extremely  variable,  but  in  general  it  is 
pretty  Gonfiderabley  and  has  bees  ufually  well  admi- 
niftered. 

Besides  thefe  taxes,  which  are  paid  in  money,  there 
are  others  paid  in  kind.  They  are  a  fori  of  a  triple  poH 
tax  on  the  article  of  tobkcco,  which  the  white  women 
only  are  exempted  from.  The  firft  is  raifed  by  or^er 
oC  the  general  affembly,  for  the  purpofc  of  paying  the 

expcnces 
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eicpences  of  its  meeting,  for  that  of  the  militia,  and  BOOK 
for  feme  other  national  exigences.  The  fecond,  which  ,  }^' 
is  called  provincial,  15  impofed  by  the  jufticcs  of  the 
peace  in  each  county  for  its  particular  ufes.  The  third 
is  parochial,  raifed  by  the  chief  perfons  of  the  com- 
munity, for  every  thing  that  has  more  or  lefs  connec* 
tion  with  the  tftabiiihed  form  of  worihip. 

In  the  beginning  juftice  was  adminiftered  with  that 
kind  of  difintereftednefs,  which  was  itfelf  the  fecurity 
for  the  equity  obferved  in  it.  One  fingle  court  had  the 
cognizance  of  all  caufes,  and  ufed  to  decide  them  in  a 
few  days,  leaving  only  an  appeal  to  the  general  aflcm- 
bly,  which  was  not  lefs  diligent  in  terminating  them. 
So  good  a  fyftem  did  not  continue  long:  in  1692  all  the 
ftatutes  aiid  formalities  of  the  mother  country,  were 
adopted,  and  all' the  chicanery  of  it  was  introduced 
along  with  theoi.  Since  that  time  every  county  has  its 
diftind  tribunal  eompofed  of  a  flierifF,  his  under  officers 
and  juri^.  From  thefe  courts  all  caufes  are  carried  to 
the  council,  where  the  governor  prefides ;  who  has  the 
power  of  determining  finally  in  all  concerns  as  far  as 
6>750  livres,  (about  295/.)  If  the  fums  contended  for 
are  more  coniiderable,  the  conteft  may  be  referred  to 
the  king:  in  all  criminal  matters,  the  council  pro- 
iiounces  without  appeal,  not  that  the  life  of  a  citizen 
is  of  lefs  confequence  than  bis  property,  but  becaufe 
the  application  of  the  law  is  much  eafier  in  criminaU 
than  in  civil  caufes.  The  governor  has  the  right  of 
pardoning  in  all  cafe$  but  thofe  of  wilful  murder  and 
high  ti-eafon,  and  even  in  thefe  he  may  fufpend  the 
execution  of  the  fentence  till  he  knows  the  king^s 
pleafure. 

With  refpeS  to  religion,  the  inhabitants  not   only 
began  themfdves  by  proleffing  that  of  the  church  of 

England^ 
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BOOK  England* but ini642theafl€mblypa(reda<tecree» which 
^'  tndire&ljf  excluded  all  thofe  who  IhoUld  not  be  of  that 
communion  from  the  province.  The  neceffity  of  peo- 
pling the  country  foon  occafioned  the  repeal  of  this  law, 
which  was  rather  of  a  hierarchal  than  of  a  religious 
nature.  A  toleration  granted  fo  late,  and  evidently 
with  relucUnce^  produced  no  great  effed.  Only  five 
non-conformift  churches  were  added  to  the  colony  >  one 
of  which  confided  of  prefbyteriansj  three  of  quakers^ 
and  one  of  French  refugees. 

The  mother  church  has  39  parifhes.  Every  pari(h 
chufes  its  roinifter,  who  mu(l»  however^  be  approved  of 
by  the  governor  before  he  takes  poHefEon.  In  fome 
pariflies  he  is  paid  in  land».  and  furnifhed  with  all  the 
neceflary  inftruments  for  cultivating  it ;  in  others^  his 
falary  is  1 6>ooo  pounds  weight  of  tobacco.  Befides  this 
be  receives  either  5  livres>  12  fois,  6  denier$>  (about  4/. 
J  id,)  or  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  marriage; 
and  45  livres,  (i/.  19/.  ^.  halfp.)  or  four  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  every  funeral  fermon^  which  he  is  oblig* 
ed  to  make  over  the  grave  of  every  free  man.  With 
all  thefe  advantages>  the  clergy  feem  not  contented^ 
becaufe  they  may  be  deprived  of  their  benefices  by 
thofe  who  conferred  them. 

At  firft  the  colony  was  inhabited  only  by  men ;  foon 
after  they  grew  defirous  of  (baring  the  fweets  of  their 
fituation  with  female  companions.  In  the  beginning 
they  gave  2>2SO  livres  (98/.  8/.  gd.)  for  every  young 
perfon  that  was  brought  them,  from  whom  they  re* 
quired  no  other  dowry  than  a  certificate  of  virtue. 
When  the  falubrity  and  fertility  of  the  climate  were 
ftfcertained,  whole  families,  and  even  fome  of  refpcd- 
able  condition,  went  over  to  fettle  in  Virginia.  In 
time  they  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  1703 
there  were  already  66,606  white  people  in  the  colony. 

If 
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If  fince  that  time  they  have  not  increafed  above  a  {ixth»  BOOK 
it  mud  be  attributed  to  a  pretty  confiderable  emigration 
occafioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  blacks. 

The  firft  of  thefe  flaves  were  brought  into  Virginia 
by  a  Dutch  (hip  in  1621.  Their  number  was  not  con- 
fiderable at  firft^  but  the  increafe  of  them  has  been  fo 
prodigious  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century^  that 
there  are  at  prefent  1104OOO  negroes  in  the  colony; 
which  occaiions  a  double  lofs  to  mankind^  firft  in  ex- 
haufting  the  population  of  Africa»  and  fecondly  in  pre- 
venting that  of  the  Europeans  in  America. 

Virginia  has  neither  fortified  places  nor  regular 
troops ;  they  would  be  ufelefs  in  a  province,  which  from 
its  fituation  and  the  nature  of  its  produ&ions,  is  pro- 
tefted  both  from  foreign  invafions,  and  the  incurfions  of 
the  favages  wandering  about  this  vaft  continent^  who 
have  long  been  too  weak  to  attack  it.  The  militia* 
which  is  compofcd  of  all  the  free-men  from  fixteen  to 
lixty  years  of  age,  is  fufScient  to  keep  the  flaves  in  or- 
der. Every  cdunty  reviews  all  its  troops  once,  and  the 
feparate  companies  three  or  four  times  a  year.  Upon 
the  leaft  alarm>  given  in  any  particular  part  of  the  coun- 
try, all  the  forces  in  it  march.  If  they  ai'e  out  more 
than  two  days,  they  receive  pay ;  if  hot,  it  is  reckoned 
a  part  of  tficir  fbted  fervice.  Stich  is  the  governrhent 
of  Virginia,  and  fuch  is  very  nearly  that  of  Marytand ; 
which)  after  having  been  included  in  this  colony,  was 
Separated  from  it  for  reafons  which  muft  be  ciitplaihed. 

Charles  the  firft,  far  from  having  any  averfion  for  Maryland 
the  catholics,  had  fome  reafon  to  proteft  them,  from  ^*  «J«tached 
the  zeal,  which*  in  hopes  of  being  tolerated,  they  had  gjnia.  "" 
fliewn  for  bi^  intercft.     But  when  the  accufation  of  be- 
ing favourable  to  popery  bad  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
people  fjronti  that  weak  prifM:e,  whofe  chief  aim  was  to 
cftablifll  a  drfpotic  government,  he  was  obliged'to  give 
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BOOK  thecatholics  vp  to  the  rigour  of  the  law»  eoaded  ftgainft 
j^    ,  them  by  Henry  the  eighth.    Thefe  circumflances  in* 
daced  lord  Baltimore  to  feek  an  afylam  in  Virginia^ 
where  be  might  be  indulgied  in  s  liberty  of  confcience. 
As  he  fevnd  there  ao  toleration  for  an  esrclafivc  faiths 
which  waa  itielf  intolerant*  he  formed  the  defign  of  a 
new  fettlement  in  that  uninhabited  part  of  the  country* 
which  lay  between  the  river  of  Potowrosick  and  Pen* 
fy t vania.    Hia  death*  which  happened  fooo  after  be  had 
obtained  powers  from  the  crown  for  peopling  this  hind* 
put  a  ftop  to  the  projeft  for  that  time*  but  it  waa  rcf- 
fumed  from  the  fame  religioua  motives  by  bis  fom  This 
young  nobleman  left  England  in  the  year  1633,  with 
two  hundred  Roman  catholics*  moft  of  them  of  good 
families.    The  education  they  bad  rccieivcd,  the  caufe 
pf  religion  for  which  they  left  their  country,  and  the 
fortune  which  their  leader  promifed  them*  prevented 
thofe  ditbrbances  which  are  hot  too  common  in  infiint 
fettlements.    The  ncighbourbg  favages*  prevailed  up* 
on  by  mildnels  and  ads  of  beneficence*  concurred  with 
eagemefs  to  aflift  the  new  colonics  in  forming  their  fet- 
tlement   With  this  unexpe^d  help  thefe  fortunate 
per(bns*  attached  to  each  other  by  the  fame  principlea 
of  religion*  and  diro6bd  by  the  prudent  councils  of 
their  chief*  applied  them£elves  unanimouily  to  every 
kind  ef  ufcful  labour :  tfafe  view  of  the  peace  and  bap« 
pinefs  they  enjoyed*  invited  among  them  a  number  of 
men  who  were  either  perfecuted  for  the  iame  religion^ 
or  for  different  opioion3^  . 

Thb  catholics  of  Maryland  gave  up  at  length  the 
intolerant  prtnciples^of  which  they  tbemfehres  had  been 
the  vidims  after  having  ((rft  fet  the  example  of  them^ 
and  opened  the  doors  of  their  colony  to  alt  ftfts  of. 
what  religious  principles  foever.  Baltimore  alfo  grant*, 
ed  the  moft  eitenfive  civil  liberty  to  ^lery  llf anger 

who 
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who  chpfe  to  purQb»f«  hM^  in  k\%  d«w  CQl«ny>  the  go*  BO  OK 
vernment  of  wbiclv  was  modeled  upgn  that  of  the  mo-  * 

tber  country. 

These  wifeand  generous  precaQtionS)  howcter,  did 
iiQt  fecure  the  governor,  at  the  time  of  the  fubverijon 
of  the  monarchy,  from  lofiog  all  the  rights  and  coa-^ 
<eflioos  that  he  had  obtained.  Deprived  of  his  poflfef-* 
fions  by  Cromwell^  be  was  reilored  to  them  by  Charlea 
the  fecond  ;  after  which  they  were  again  difputed  with 
bim.  Though  he  was  perfe^ly  clear  from  a^y  reproach 
of  mal-adnxiniftration,  and  though  he  was  extremely 
zealous  for  the  Tramontane  dodrines,  and  much  at* 
tached  to  the  intereds  of  the  Stuarts,  yet  he  had  the 
mortification  of  find^Pg  the  legality  of  his  charter  at* 
tacked  under  the  arbitrary  reign  of  Jandes  the  fecond ; 
and  of  being  obliged  to  mnintain  <ip  adion  at  law  for 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  a  province  which  had  been  ceded  to 
bim  by  the  crown,  and  which  he  himfelf  had  peopled. 
This  prince,  whpfe  misfortune  it  had  always  been  never 
to  have  known  his  friends  from  his  foes;  and  who  had 
alfo  the  ridiculous  pride  to  think  that  regal  authority 
was  fufEclent  to  juftify  every  aQ  of  violence,  was  pre- 
paring a  fecond  time  to  deprive  Baltimore,  of  what  had 
been  given  bim  by  the  two  kings,  his  father  and  his 
brother ;  when  he  was  himfelf  removed  from  the  throne 
which  he  fo  ill  filled.  The  fucceffor  of  this  weak  def- 
petic  prince  terminated  this  conteft,  which  had  arifen 
before  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  bis  political  charader.  He  left  the  Baltimores  in 
poffeffion  of  their  revenues,  but  deprived  them  of  their 
authority,  which,  however,  they  likewife  recovered  up- 
on becoming  members  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  province  is  at  prefent  divided  into  eleven  coun- 
ties, and  inhabited  by  40,000  white  men,  and  6o,oqq 
blacks.  It  is  governed  by  a  chicJF,  who  is  na^jd  by  the 
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BOOK  proprietor,  and  by  a  council  and  two  deputies  chofen  in 
^^*       each  county.    The  governor,  like  the  king  in  the  other 
^"""^^"^^^  colonies,  has  a  negative  voice  in  all  ads  pro^x)fed  by  the 
affcrobly,tbat  is  to  fay,  the  right  of  rejeding  them. 

Virginia         If  Maryland  were  re-united  to  Virginia,  as  their  com- 
and  Mwy.  ^^^^  intcreft  fecms  to  require,  no  diflference  could  be 
^vMtht      found  between  the  two  fettlements.    They  are  fituated 
fame  pro-    between  Pcnfylvania  and  Carolina,  and  occupy  the  great 
duaions.    J.  •  ^  ^j^^^  extends  from  the  fea  to  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains.    The  air,  which  is  damp  on  the  coaft,  becomes 
light,  pure  and  fubtilc,  as  one  approaches  the  mountains. 
The  fpring  and  autumn  months  are  of  an  excelfent  tem- 
perature: in  fummer  there  are  fomedays  exccffivelyhot, 
and  in  winter  fomc  extremely  cold;  but  neither  of  thefe 
cxcefies  lafts  above  a  week  at  a  time.    The  moft  dif- 
agre^ablectrcumftance  in  the  climate  is  the  abundance 
of  naufeous  infeBs  thatare  found  there. 

All  the  domeftic  animals  multiply  prodigioufly ;  and 
all  forts  of  fruits,  trees  and  vegetables  fucceed  there  ex- 
tremely well.  There  is  the  bed  corn  in  all  America.  The 
foil,  which  is  rich  and  fertile  in  the  low  lands,  is  always 
good,  evep  in  thofe  places  where  it  becomes  fandy ;  more 
irregular  than  it  is  defcribed  by  fome  travellers,  but  to- 
lerably even  till  one  comes  near  the  mountains. 

From  thefe  refer voirs  an  incredible  number  of  rivers 
flow,  moft  of  which  are  feparated  only  by  an  interval  of 
five  or  fix  miles.  Befidcs  the  fertility  which  thefe  wa- 
ters impart  to  the  country  they  pafs  through,  they 
alfo  make  it  infinitely  more  convenient  for  trade  than 
any  other  part  of  the  new  world,  by  facilitating  the 
communications. 

Most  of  thefe  rivers  have  a  very  extenfive  inland  na- 
vigation for  merchant  (hips,  and  fome  of  them  for  men 
6f  war.     One  may  go  near  two  hundred  miles  up  the 
"Potowmack,  ataove  eighty  up  the  Jamcs^  the  York,  and 
*    *  *   ^  the 
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theRapahaonock>  and  upon  the  other  ri  vers  to  a  diflance  BOOK 
that  varies  according  as  the  cataraQs  are  more  or  lefs  ,  J^^ 
diftant  from  their  mouths.  All  thcfe  navigable  canals, 
formed  by  nature,  meet  in  the  bay  of  Cheiapeak,  which 
has  from  feven  to  nine  fathom  water  both  at  its  entrance 
and  in  its  whole  extent.  It  reaches  above  two -hundred 
miles  in  the  inland  parts  of  th^  country,  and  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  its  main  breadth.  Thougbit  id  full  of 
fmall  iflands)  mod  of  them  covered  with>jr&od»  it  is 
by  no  means  dangerous/  andfo  large  that  all  the  (hips 
in  the  univerfe  might  ride  there  with  eafe.    .  \ 

So  uncommon  an  advantage  has  prevented  the  forma- 
tion of  any  large  towns  in  the  two  colonies,  and 'accord- 
ingly the  inhabitants  who  "were  aflurcd  that  the  fliips 
vrould  come  up  to  their  warehoufes,  and  that  they  might 
embark  their  cbmmo'clities  without  going  from  their 
ownhoufes,  have  difpcrfed  themfelves  upon  the  borders 
of  the  feveral  rivers.  In  this  fituaiion,  thiey  found  all 
the  pleafute^  of  a  rural  life,  united  to  all  the  eafe  that 
trade  bring*  iiito  cities ; ,  they  found  the  facility  of  ex- 
,  tending  their  cukivation  in  a  country  that  had  no 
*  bouiidi^  tiiiited  total!  the  a(iiAance  which  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  lands  receives  from  commerce.  But  the 
mother  country  fuffered  n  double  inconvenience  from 
this  cJifperfioB  of  the^colomfts  5  firft,  beeaufe  her  failors 
were  longer  abfent,  from  being  obliged  tocollcft  their 
cargoes: frcia tbefe  featured  habitations;  and  fccondly, 
beeaufe  their  (hips  are  exp^fed  to  injury  frxan  thofe 
dangerous  infefis^ .  whi^^b  in.  the  months,  of:  June  and 
July  infeft' all  theriyers"of  .t^is  diftant  region.  The 
mihiftryhas  therefore  neglefked  no.mean§ of  engaging 
the .  (:olfmUls  io  eftablilh  ftapl^  for  the; reception  of 
their  conampditiess.  The  cooftraint  of:  the.  laws  has. 
not  hzi  met^  .effed;  than  perTtafion.  At:l|^gth»  a  few 
years  agoy  fofts  wereprdercjd- to  be  built  at  the  en- 
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BOOK  tranee  of  tvtrj  river,  to  proccQ  the  londtng  and  uti- 
^^[^  loading  of  the  ihips.  If  this  projeft  had  not  failed  ih 
the  execution  from  the  »^ant  of  a  fufEdemt  fund,  it  is 
probabit  that  the  inhabitants  would  have  fettled  im- 
perceptibly  round  each  of  thefe  fortrefles.  But  it  may 
ftiU  be  H  queftton  whetbtx  this  drcaniftance  would  not 
have  proved  .fatal  to  population ;  and  whether  agri« 
culture  ;aMgbt  ik^  I^^^e  loft  aa  twKh  as  commerce  Would 
liave  jifaiaed  by  it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  ctrtaigi  that  thtre  ara  but  tw6 
towns  at  prefent  of  any  *kind  of  note  in  the  two  eoto^ 
nies.  Even  thofe  which  are  the  feat  of  government 
are  of  no  great  importance.  Wililamfburgh,  the  ca- 
pital of  Virginia,  and  Annapolis  that  of  Maryland,  the 
{irft  rifen  upon  the  ruins  of  James  town,  the  other  up« 
on  thofe  of  St.  Mary,,  are  neither  of  th6m  fuperior  to 
one  of*  our  common  villages. 

As  in  all  Jbiman  affairs,  ^evefy  good  is  attended  with 
fome  kind  of  evil,  fo  it  has  bupptoed,  that  the  extenfioa 
of  hahitadpns  by  retarding  the  pppulation  Of  towns,  has 
prevented  any  artifts  or  mannfaAurefar  from  bi^ng  formr 
ed  in  either  of  the  provinces.  With  all  the  materials  ne«» ' 
ceffaiy  to  fupply  them  withmoft  of  their  wiint^  imdleyea 
with  feveral  of  their  conveiiienCes,  tl»y  arts  HiU  obbged 
to  draw  from  Europe  their,  cloths,  linens^  bats,  hard<« 
ware,  and  §ven  furniture  of  the  moil  onlin^ry  kind. 

Thsse  numerous  and  general  ekpeneetl  t»ve  eathanft^ 
ed  the  inhabitants;  befides  which  th^  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  dtfplaying  every  kind  of  luxury  before  all 
the  Engliih  merehants,  wbb  vHit  their  plantations  frbm 
motives  of  oommtfcial  intereft.  By  the^  mea^  they 
have  run  fo  much  in  debt  with  the  motbet*  eoMiryi  that 
manyof  thtm  have  beentMigod  to  fetlthAr  hnie;  ou 
in  order  (litl  to  keep  poflfiiffion  of  them>  t»  mortgage 
them  at  an  ufiiriou^  inter  eft  of  «ight  or  HkM  per  cent. 

It 
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It  will  be  naeaT/  matter  for  the  two  provinces  ever  BOOK 
to  temetige  from  tUs  defpemte  date.  Their  aavy  does 
not  amooBt  to  abovoa  ihoufsdA  tOAS^  aod  fM  they  fend 
to  tiie  Cedbee  iflaadi  in  €Orn>  cattle  and  pluiiiu  ;  all 
ihcy  catpedite  for  Europe  io  bemp^  4az#  leather^  duns 
and  walnut-tree  or  ced^«w0od>  does  not  bilng  them  a 
return  of  more  than  a  million.  (43,750/.)  The  only  re* 
fouroe  they  have  left  is  in  to^co. 

^ 

Tobacco  is  a  iharpj  cauAtc  aod  even  venomous 
planty  wrhich  has  been  formerly  of  fneat  reputCf  and  is 
ftiU  ufed  in  medicine.  Every  body  is  acquainted  with 
the  general  confiimpitionmadeof  itfby  cbewingffmoakp 
ing  or  taking  fnuff.  It  was  difcovered  in  At  year  1 520 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  found  it  firft  in  the  Jucatan*  a 
large  peninfula  in  the  gu)ph  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was 
canied  into  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Soon  after,  the 
ufe  of  it  became  a  nifitter  ofdifpute  nmong  the  learned, 
wiiichlhe  igi^orant  alfo  toofcapait  in ;  aad  thus  tobacco 
acquired  fome  Tepucation.  By  degrees  fsfbion  and  cnf* 
torn  have  jgreatly  extended  its  confi«mptioB  io  all  parts 
ofthekmwa  world.  It  is  at  prefont  culiivated  with 
more  or  le(i  fuccefs  in  Europe^  Afiaj  Africa  aad  feversl 
-parts  of  America. 

Tb£  {btm  of  this  plant  is  ilraight,  hairy  and  vificous ; 
and  its  leaves  ^e  thick,  flabby,  sand  of  a  pale  g|)eeii.o<>- 
lour.  They  are  Jarger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  Aim- 
mit  of  the  plant.  Jt  requires  a  foil  of  a  good  t:onfi{lence, 
^ut  ricbj  even  and  deep»  aad  not  too  mttcb  expefcd  to 
onundations*  A  virgin  foil  is  very  fit  for  thrs  vege^k> 
which  requires  a  great  deal  of  fap. 

T'HiE  feeds  ©r  the  tob^co  are  fown  in  layers.  When 
ithas^rown'to  the.hei^bt  of  two  inches,  aodhasgot^ 
at  leaR,  half  a  dozien  feaves*  it  is  gently  pulled  up  in 
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BOOK,  damp  weather>  and  trairfplanted  with  great  care  into  a 
^^*  *  weU-prq>ared  foiU  where  the  plants  are  placed  at  tb6 
diftance  of  three  feet  from  each  other.  When  they  are 
put  into  the  ground  with  there  precauticna,  thetr  leaves 
do  not  Tuffer  the  leaft  injury ;  and  all  their  vigoKir  is  re^ 
newed  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 

Th£  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires  continual  atten- 
tion. The  weeds  which  gather  about  it  mud  be  plucked 
up  ;  the  head  of  it  muft  be  cut  off  when  it  is  the  fize 
of  two  feet  and  a  half,  to  prevent  it  from  growing  too 
high;  it  muft  be  ftripped  of  all  fprouting  fuckers;  the 
leaves  which  grow  too  low  down  upon  the  fiemy  thofe 
that  are  in  the  leaft  inclined  *to  decay,  and  thofe  which 
the  infe£ls  have  touched,  muft  all  be  removed,  and  their 
number  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  at  moft.  A  fingle  in^ 
duftrious  man  is  able  to  take  care  of  two  thoufand>  five 
hundred  plants,  which  ought  to  yield  otie  thoufand 
weight  of  tobacco.  It  is  left  about  four  months  in  the 
ground.  As  it  advances  to  maturity,  the  pleaf^nt  and 
lively  green  colour  of  its  leaves  is  charfged  into  a  darker 
hue ;  the  leaves  are  alfo  curved,  and  the  fmell  they  ex^ 
hale  is  increafed,  and  extendi  to  a  greater  dtftance.  The 
plant  is  ,then  ripe  and  muft  be  cut. 

The  plants,  when  collefied,  are  laid  in  heaps  upon 
the  fame  ground  that  produced  them,  where  they  are  left 
to  exfiide  only  for  one  night.  The  next  day  they  are 
laid  up  in  warehoufes,  conftruSred  in  fuch  a  manner^ 
that  the  air  may  not  have  a  free  accefs^  to  them  on  afl 
fides.  Here  they  are  left  feparately  fufpended  as  long 
a  time  as  is  neceflary  io  dry  them  well.  They  are  then 
fpread  upon  hurdles  and  well  covered  over,  where  they 
ferment  for  a  week  or  two.  At  laft  they  are  ftripped  of 
their  leaves,  which  are  either  put  into  barrels,  or  made 
up  into  rolls.  The  othermethodsof  preparing  the  plant, 

which 
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which  vary  according  to  the  different  taftes  of  the  feve-  B  O  O  iC 
ral  nations  that  ufe  it^  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  culti* 
vation. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  which  tobacco  has  been  plant-* 
ed,  there  is  none  where  it  has  anfwered  fo  well  as  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  As  it  was  the  only  occupation 
of  the  firfi  planters,  they  often  cultivated  much  ^ore 
than  they  could  find  a  fale  for.  They  were  then  obliged 
to  flop  thegrowth  of  the  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  to 
burn  a  certain  number  of  plants  in  every  habitation 
throughout  Maryland.  But  in  procefs  of  time  the  uffss 
of  this  herb  became  fo  general  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  increafe  the  number  both  of  the  whites  and 
blacks  who  are  employed  in  preparing  it.*  At  prefent 
each  of  the  provinces  furnilbes  nearly  an  equal  quanti* 
ty.  That  from  Virginia,  which  is  the  mildefi,  the  moft 
perfumed,  and  the  deareft,  is  confumed  in  England  and 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  That  of  Maryland  is 
fitter  for  the  northern  climates,  from  its  cheapnefs,  and 
even  from  its  coarfenefs,  which  makes  it  better  adapted 
to  lefs  delicate  organs. 

As  navigation  has  not  yet  made  the  fame  progrefs  in 
thefe  provinces^  as  in  the  reft  of  North-America,  the 
tobacco  is  commonly  tranfported  in  the  (hips  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  T'hey  are  very  often  three,  four,  and  even 
fix  months  in  completing  their  cargo.     This  delay  arifes 
from  feveral  very  evident  caufes.     Firft,  as  there  are  no 
magazines  or  general  receptacles  for  the  tobacco,  it  is 
nccelTary  to  go  and  fetch  it  from  the  feveral  plantations. 
Secondly,  few  planters  arc  able  to  load  a  whole  (hip  if 
they  would,  and  if  they  were,  they  would  not  chufe  to 
venture  their  whole  upon  one  bottom.    In  (hort,  as  the 
price  of  the  freight  is  fixed,  and  is  always  the  fame, 
whether  the  articles  are  ready  for  embarkation  or  not, 
the  planters'  wait  till  they  are  preiTed  by  the  captains 

themfelves 
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BOOK  themfciTCS  to  haften  the  ezfwitation.  All  thefe  Ifevend 
reafent  are  the  caofe  why  veilels  cnlj  of  a  moderate  fize 
are  generally  employed  upon  this  fervice.  The  larger 
they  would  be^  the  longer  dme  they  would  be  detained 
in  America. 

ViKGiNiA  always  pays  forty-five  livres  (i/.  19/.  ^ 
halfjp.)  freight  for  every  barrel  of  tobacco^  and  Nfary- 
bod  only  39  Kvres*  5  fols,  6  deniers.  (t/.  14^.  %d.  farth.) 
This  difference  is  owing  to  the  left  value  of  the  mer* 
chandtfey  and  to  the  greater  expedition  made  in  loading 
k.  The  EttglMh  merchant  loofesby  the  carriage ;  bnt 
it  is  made  up  to  him  by  the  commiflicms.  As  he  is  al- 
ways employed  in  all  the  iaies  and  purdiafes  made  for 
the  cotonifts^  he  is  amply  compenfated  for  liis  loQes  and 
his  trouble,  by  an  allowance  of  five  per  cent,  upon  thefe 
commiffions. 

This  navigation  employs  two  hundred  and  fifty  fliip$» 
which  make  up  In  all  30,000  tons.  They  take  in  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  barrels  of  tobacco  from  the  two  colonies^ 
which,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  barrel^ 
make  eighty  millions  of  pounds  weight.  That  part  of 
the  commodity  which  grows  between  York;  and  James 
rivers,  and  in  fome  other  places,  is  extremely  dear ;  but 
the  wholt  taken  upon  an  average  fells  only  for  four  folsj 
three  deniers  (not  2d,  farth.)  a  pound  in  England^  which 
makes  in  all  16,875,000  livres,  (738,281/,  5X.}  Befides 
the  advantage  it  is  of  to  England  to  exchange  its  manu- 
fa&ures  to  lihe  amount  of  this  fum^  it  gains  another  by 
the  re-exportation  of  four  fifths  of  the  tobacca  This 
alone  is  an  objeS  of  I0ii  25,000  livres,  (442,968/.  15/.) 
befides  what  is  to  be  reckoned  for  freight  and  commifr 
fioti.  ,  ' 

The  cufiomnhoufe  duties  are  a  ftill  moi^  confider- 
able  objeS:  to  goveroment.    There  i$  a  lax<if  xi  SfA^ 

10  deniers 
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to  dei)ters  and  a  half  (about  6d.  farth*)  upon  every  BOOK 
p6und  of  tobacco  that  enters  the  kingdom  ;  thiss  fup- 
pofing  the  whole  eighty  millions  of  pounds  imported  to 
remain  in  it^  would  bring  the  date  47949$>997  livresf 
10  fols>  {2^li9i2j^l,  1 7/. 9^.  3  farth.)  but  a^  four  fifthft 
are  re-exported,  ahd  all  the  duties  are  remitted  upon 
that  portion*  the  public  revenue  gains  only  19,000^000 
livres,  sfols,  7  deniers  (831,250/.  o/.  i^.  farth.)  Expe-^ 
fience  teaches  that  a  third  of  this  muft  be  deduced  for 
prompt  payrntnt  of  what  the  merchant  has  a  right  to 
be  eighteen  months  in  ptying>  and  to  allow  for  the 
fmuggltng  that  is  carried  on  in  the  fmall  as  well  as  in 
the  large  ports.  Thisdedudion  will  amount  106,335,35  f 
livres,  18  rols,6  deniers>  (2779084/.  a/»  1  id.  farth.)  and 
there  will  confeqiiently  remain  for  government  fio  morf 
than  I2,666>7I5  Hiyttt,  17  fit>Is>6  detiicrs.  (554,168/. 
16/.  4£/.  halfp.) 

NoTWiTH8TANt)lMC  thefe  laft  abuiesf  Virginia  and 
Maryland  are  much  nOore  advantageous  to  Great  Bri- 
tain than  the  other  northern  colonies^  more  fo  even  than 
Carolina. 

Carolina  extends  three .  hundred  miles  along  the  Origin  of 
coaft,  which  is  two  hundred  miles  broad,  as  far  as  the  ^^roh'na. 
Apalachian  mountains.  It  was  diicovered  by  the  Spa- 
niardsy  foOn  after  the  firft  expeditions  in  the  new  world  ; 
but  as  they  found  no  gold  there  to  fatisfy  their  avarice^ 
they  defpifed  it.  Admiral  Coligny,  with  more  prudence 
and  ability^  opened  an  afylum  there  to  the  induilry  of 
the  French  pro teftants;  but  the  fanaticifm  that  pur- 
fued  them  foondeftroyed  all  their  hopes^  which  were  to- 
tally loft  in  the  murder  of  that  juft,  humane  and 
^t^Iightened  man.  Some  Engliih  fucceeded  them  to* 
vards  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century  j  whoy  by  an  unac- 
couQti^ble  caprice^  were  induced  to  abandon  this  fertile 

foil. 
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BOOK  foil,  in  order  to  go  and  cultivate  a  more  ungrateful  land, 
^^V*.  and  in  a  Icfs  agreeable  climate, 

religious  THERE  was  not  a  fingk  European  remaining  m  Ca- 
and  civil  rolina,  when  the  lords  Berkeley,  Clarendon,  Albemarle, 
mwt^fta-  Craven  and  AOiley ;  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  William 
bliflied  by  Berkeley  and  SirWilliam  Colleton  obtained  from  Charles 
^KV*  the  fecond  in  1663  a  grant  of  that  6ne  country.  The 
plan  of  government  for  this  new  colony  was  laid  down 
by  the  fantous  Locke.  A  philofopber,  who  was  a  friend 
to  mankind,  and  to  that  moderation  and  juAice  which 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  their  adions,could  not  find  better 
means  to'  oj^fe  the  prevalence  of  fanaticifm>  than  by 
an  unlimited  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but  not 
daring  openly  to  attack  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  which 
were  as  much  the  effeft  of  the  virtues  as  of  the  crimes 
of  the  age^  he  endeavoured,  at  lead,  to  reconcile  them, 
if  poflible,  with  a  principle  of  reafon  and  humanity.  The 
wild  inhabitants  of  America,  faid  he,  have  no  idea  of  a 
revelation  ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  the  height  of  extra* 
vagance  to  make  them  fofier  for  their  ignorance.  The 
different  feds  of  chriftians,  who  might  come  to  people 
the  colony,  would,  without  doubt,  exped  a  liberty  of 
confcience  there,  which  priefls  and  princes  refufe  them 
in  Europe  :  nor  fhould  Jews  or  Pagans  be  rejeded  on 
account  of  a  blindnefs,  which  lenity  and  perfuafion  might 
contribute  to  remove.  Such  was  the  reafoning  of  Mr. 
Lpbke  with  men  prejudiced  and  influenced  by  opinions, 
which  no  one  hitherto  had  taken  the  liberty  to  call  in 
queftion.  Difguffed  with  the  troubles  and  misfortunes 
which  the  different  fyftems  of  religion  had  given  birth 
to  in  Europe,  they  readily  acquiefced  in  the  arguments 
he  propofed  to  them.  They  admitted  toleration  in  the 
fame  manner  as  intolerance  is  received,withoutexamining 
into  the  merits  of  it.-  The  only  reftridion  kid  upon  this 

♦  -  '     -         '  ^  .       faving 
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favmg'  principle  was,   that  every  perfon,  claiming  the  B  <^  O  K 
proteftion  of  that  fettlemcnt,  (hould  at  the  age  of  Se- 
venteen regifier  themfelves  in  fome  particular  commu- 
nion. 

The  Englifh  philofopher  was  not  fo  favourable  to  ci- 
vil liberty.  Whether  it  were,  that  thofe,  who  had  fixed 
upon  him  to  trace  out  a  plan  of  government,  had  re- 
ftrained  his  views,  as  will  be  the  cafe  with  every  writer, 
who  employs  his  pen  for  great  men,  or  miniflers  ;  or 
whether  Locke,  being  more  of  a  metaphyfician  than  a 
ftatefman,  purfued  philofophy  only  in  thofe  traSs  which 
had  been  opened  by  Defcartes  and  Leibnitz;  the  fame 
man,  who  had  diffipated  ^nd  deftroyed  fo  many  errors 
in  his  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  ideas,  made  but 
very  feeble  and  uncertain  advances  in  the  path  of  legif- 
lation.     The  author  of  a  work,  whofe  continuance  will 
render  the  glory  of  the  French  nation  immortal,  even 
when  tyranny  fhall  have  broken  all  the  fprings,  and  all 
the  monuments  of  the  genius,  and  merit  of  a  people 
efteemed  by  the  whole  world  for  fo  many  ^miable  and 
brilliant  qualities;  even  Montefquieu  himfcif  did  not 
perceive  that  he  was  making  men  for  governments,  in- 
Head  of  making  governments  for  men. 

The  code  of  Carolina,  by  a  fingularlty  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  an  Englifliman  and  a  philofopher,  gave 
to  the  eight  proprietors,  who  founded  the  fettlement 
and  to  their  heirs,  not  only  all  the  rights  of  a  monarch, 
but  likewife  all  the  powers  of  legiflation. 

The  court,  which  was  compofed  of  this  fovereign 
body,  atid  was  called,  the  Palatine  Court,  was  invefted 
with  the  right  of  nominating  to  all  employments  and 
dignities,  and  even  with  that  of  conferring  nobility; 
but  under  new  and  unprecedented  titles.  For  inftance, 
they  were  to  create,  in  each  county,  two  Caciques,  each 
of  whom  was  to  be  poffcffed  of  twenty-four  thoufand 

acres 
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9  O  O  K  acres  of  knd ;  and  a  Iwifidgrive)  who  was  to  be  poffef- 
l^l^_j.  fed  of  fourfcore  thoufsixd*  Th^  ptrfonsf  oo  whom 
thefe  hoflx>urs  fliouU  be  bellowed,  were  to  compofe  the 
upper  houfe ;  and  their  pofleilions  were  made  unalien* 
able;  a  circumftance  totally  inconfident  with  good 
policy.  They  bad  only  the  right  of  farming  or  letting 
out  a  third  part  of  them  at  themoft  for  the  continuance 
of  three  lives. 

Ths  lower  hoqfe  was  formed  of  the  deputies  from 
the  feveral  counties  and  tpwns.    The  number  of  this 
reprefentative  body  was  to  be  tncreafed  in  proportion  as 
colony  grew  more  populous*    No  tenant  was  to 
more  than  one  Uvre,  two  fols  and  fix  deniers  per 
FORD<^;  (about  a  fliilling.)  and  even  this  rent  was  re- 
^s\^  deemable.    All  the  inhabitants^  however»  both  flaves 
'^nd  freemen,  were  upder  an  obligation  to  take  arms 
upon  the  firft  order  they  (houid  receive  from  the  Pala- 
tine Court. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  errors  of  a  conftitution,  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  ftate  were  fo  unequally  divide 
ed,  began  to  difcover  tberofelves.  The  proprietary  lords» 
influenced  by  defpotic  principles^  ufed  ^try  endeavour 
to  eftablifli  an  arbitrary  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  colonifts,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the  ge- 
neral right  of  mankind,  exerted  themfelves  with  equal 
aeal  toavpid  fervitude.  From  this  ftruggle  of  oppofitc 
intercfts  arofc  an  inevitable  coijfufion,  which  put  a  ftop 
to  every  ufeful  eflFbrt  of  induftry.  The  whole  province, 
diftrafted  with  quarrels,  diffention^  and  tumults,  was 
rendered  incapable  of  making  any  progrefs,  whatever 
improvements  had  been  expeSed  from  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  its  fituation. 

Nor  were  thefe  evib  fyfficient :  new  ones  arofe,  as 
if  a  remedy  could  only  be  attained  from  an  cxcefs  of 
jrievaacc5.    Grajivflle,  who,  as  tbeoldeftpf  the  pro- 
prietors. 
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prietorSy  was  in  1705  fole  governor  of  the  colony^  form-  BOOK 
ed  the  refolution  of  obliging  all  the  non-conforini(l&,  ^  _  \*^ 
who  made  up  two  thirds  of  the  people,  to  embrace  the 
forms  of  worship  eftabliflied  in  England.     This  a£k  of 
violence*  though  difavowed*  and  rejeded  by  the  mother 
country,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people.    In  17209 
while  this  animofity  was  flill  prevailing,  the  province 
was  attacked  by  feveral  bands  of  favag^s,  driven  to  de* 
fpair  by  a  continued  courfe  of  the  mod  atrocious  info-* 
lence  and  injuftice.    Tbofe  unfortunate  wretches  were 
all  conquered  and  all  put  to  the  fword :  but  the  courage 
and  vigour,  which  this  war  revived  in  the  breafts  of 
the  colonifts,  was  the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  their  op- 
preflbrs.     Thofe  tyrants  having  refufed  to  contribute 
to  the  expences  of  an  expedition,  the  immediate  bene- 
fits of  which  they  claimed  to  themfelves,  were  all  ex* 
cepting  Carteret,  who  ftill  preferved  one  eight  of  the 
country,  dripped  in  1728  of  their  prerogatives,  which 
they  bad  only  known  how  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of.    They 
received  however  540,000  livres  (23,62$/.)  by  way  of 
compenfation.  From  this  time^  the  crown  refumed  the 
government,  and  in  order  to  give  the  colony  a  foretafte 
of  its  moderation,  befiowed  on  it  the  fame  conftitution  • 
as  on  the  others.    It  was  further  divided  into  two  fepa- 
rate  governments,  under  the  names  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  adminiftration  of  it. 
It  is  from  this  happy  period^  that  the  profperity  of  this 
great  province  is  to  be  dated* 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  throughout  the  new  world  Climate 
a  climate  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Carolina.    The  J^^c^^" 
twofeafonsofthe  year,  which,  for  the  mofl  part,  only  Carolin;^. 
moderate  the  exceffes  of  the  two  others,  are  here  de- 
lightful.   The  heats  of  the  fummer  are  not  exceflive  ; 
and  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  only  felt  in  the  mornings 

and 
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BOOK  and  evenings.  The  fogs^  which  are  always  common 
upon  a  coaft  of  any  length*  are  difperfed  before  the 
middle  of  the  day.  But  on  the  other  hand,  here^  as 
well  as  in-  every  other  part  almoft  of  America^the  tnha* 
bitants  are  fabjefl  to  fuch  fudden  and  violent  changes 
of  weather^  as  oblige  them  to  obferve  a  regularity  in 
their  diet  and  cloathing*  which  would  be  unnecefTary  in 
a  more  fettled  climate.  Another  inconvenience,  pecu- 
liar to  this  tra£t  of  the  northern  continent^  is  that  of 
being  tormented  with  hurricanes ;  but  thefe  are  iefs 
frequent  and  Iefs  violent  than  in  the  iflands. 

A  vafty  melancholy^  uniform,  unvaried  plain  extends 
from  the  fea-lhore  fourfcore  or  a  hundred  miles  within 
land.  From  this  diftance  the  country,  beginning  to  rife, 
affords  a  more  pleaflng  profpe£t,  a  purer  and  dryer 
air*  This  party  before  the  arrival  of  the  Englith,  was 
covered  with  one  immenfe  foreft,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
Apalachian  mountains.  It  confified  of  large  trees 
growing*  as  nature  had  caft  them*  without  order  or 
deiign,  at  unequal  diftances*  and  not  encumbered  with 
underwood:  by  which  means  more  land  could  be 
cleared  here  in  a  week>  than  in  feveral  months*  among 
us. 

The  foil  of  Carolina  is  very  various.  On  the  coaft 
and  about  the  mouths  of  the  rivers*  which  fall  into  the 
fea,  it  is  either  covered  with  impradicable  and  unhealth- 
ful  moraffes,  or  made  up  of  a  pale,  light,  fandy  earth* 
which  produces  nothing.  In  one  part  it  is  barren  to  an 
extreme ;  in  another,  among  the  niimberlefs  dreams  that 
divide  the  country,  it  is  exceflively  fruitful.  At  a  dif- 
unce  from  the  coafts*  there  are  found  fometimes  large 
waftes  of  white  fand,  which  produce  nothing  but  pines^ 
at  others  there  are  lands,  where  the  oak  and  the  wall- 
nut-tree  announce    fertilty.     Thefe,  alternatives  and 
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variations  ceafe^  when  you  get  into  the  inland  parts ;  B  O  O  K 
and  the  country  every  where  is  agreeable  and  rich. 

Admirably  adapted  as  thefe  fpots  are  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  cultivation,  the  province  does  not  want  others 
equally  favourable  for  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Thou- 
fands  of  horned  cattle  are  raifed  here,  which  go  out 
in  the  morning  without  a  herdfman  to  feed  in  the 
woods,  and  return  home  at  night  of  their  own  accord. 
Their  hogs,  which  are  fuffered  to  fatten  themfelves  in 
the  fame  manner,  are  ftill  more  numerous  and  much 
better  in  their  kind.  But  mutton  degenerates  there 
both  in  fle(h  and  wool.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  lefs  com- 
mon. 

In  1 723,  the  whole  colony  confided  of  no  more  than 
four  thoufand  white  people,  and  thirty-two  thoufand 
blacks.  Its  exportations  to  other  parts  of  America  and 
to  Europe  did  not  exceed  4,950,000  livres.  {2i6,^6zU 
10/.)  Since  that  time  it  hath  acquired  a  degree  of  fplen- 
dour,  which  it  owes  entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 

South  Carolina,  though  it  hath  fucceeded  in 
eftablifhiog  a  confiderable  barter  trade  with  the  favages, 
hath  gained  a  manufadure  of  linens  by  means  of  the 
French  refugees,  and  invented  a  new  kind  of  ftuff  by 
mixing  the  filk  it  produces  with  its  wool;  yet  is  its  pro* 
grefs  principally  to  be  attribute^  to  the  produce  of  rice 
and  indigo. 

The  firft  of  thefe  articles  was  brought  there  by  an 
accident.  A  Ihip,  on  its  return  from  India,  ran  aground 
on  this  coaft.  It  was  laden  with  rice,  which,  being 
tofled  on  Ihore  by  the  waves,  grew  up  again.  This  un- 
exped^d  good  fortune  led  them  to  try  the  cultivation  of 
a  commodity,  which  the  foil  feemed  of  itfelf  to  require. 
For  a  long  time  little  progrefs  was  made  in  it ;  becaufe 
the  colonifts  being  obliged  to  fend  their  crops  to  the  mo- 
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M  0  OM.  fher  eoUfitry,  wlMnce  chejr  were  Ibipped  agshi  (wn  Spain 
_  1^  .  and  Pof tygflU  where  the  coirfumpcmi  was^  foU  ihrm 
at  fo  low  a  price^  that  tt  fcarcQ  anfwered  the  ezpences 
of  cultivation.  Since  I730».when  governmeat  gave 
them  permiflloD  to  export  and  feU  their  gram  ihem-- 
felves  at  foreign  markets^  an  increafe  of  profit  has 
produced  an  additional  growth  of  the  con>modity.  The 
quantity  is  at  prefent  greatly  augnaented  and  may  be 
fiitl  nnore  ;  but  whether  fo  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
colony  is  doubtful.  Of  a(l  produdions  rice  is  the  moft 
detrimental  to  the  falubrity  of  the  climate ;  at  Ieafl>  it 
hath  been  efteemed  fo  in  the  Milanefe^  where  the  pea-> 
fants  on  the  rice-grounds  are  all  of  them  fallow  com- 
plexioned  and  dropiical ;  and  in  France*  where  that  ar* 
tide  hath  been  totally  prohibited.  Egypt  had*  v^ithout 
doubt*  its  precautions  againft  the  rR  efFeds  of  a  gntti 
in  Other  refpeSs  fo  nutritious.  China  itiuf!  alfo  have 
its  pfeferVatives*  which  art  fets  up  againft  nature, 
whofe  favoufs  are  fometimes  attended  with  pernicious 
Confequences.  Perhaps,  alfo*  under  the  torrid  tone^ 
where  fiee  gf0ifi  \H  the  grtateft  abtindiance,  the  h#at» 
which  ixiake»  it  fiovriib  tii  fhre  midft  of  W4ter*  qviekty 
difp^ei  ih«  flioift  and  fK)lky<  vapMr^  (hat  tstbale 
fri^ni  the  riee4ield».  Btit  if  the  cufttvaflM  «f  rict 
flMold  one  tfiy  e^ne  to  be  tiegH^ed'  in  Qtrofinft,  that 
ef  iitdigo  will  ti»ke  an^le  Utt^Ack  f&t  ift. 

This  plants  which  is  a  oathre  of  Indoflan,  was  firft 
brought  to  perfe&ioQ  in  Mexico,  and  the  Leeward 
iHands.  It  was  tried  later  and  with  \th  fuccefs  in  South* 
Carotiaa.  This  principal  ingrediem  in  dying  is  there 
of  fo  inferior  a  quality*  that  it  rs  icarce  fold  at  half  the 
price  it  bears  in  other  places  Yet  thofe,  who  culti- 
vate iti  do  not  defpair>  in  time*  of  fupptanting  both 
the  Spaniards  and  the  French  at  every  market*    The 
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goodnefs  of  their  dimate^  the  extent  of  their  Undsj  B  O  9K 
the  plenty  and  cbeapnefs  of  their  provifions,  the  oppor** 
^unities  they  have  of  fupplying  thenifelves  with  uten* 
fils^  and  of  procuring  (laves;  every  thiog^  in  (hort, 
iiattefs  their  expedation :  and  the  fame  hope  has  aU 
ways  extended  itfelf  to  the  inhabitants  of  North*^ 
Carolina. 

It  is  well  known  that  CHis  country  was  the  firft  on 
the  continent  of  the  neUr  Worlds  on  which  the  Englifli 
landed )  for  her^  is  the  bay  of  Roanoak*  which  Raleigh 
took  poffeifion  of  in  1585.  A  tofal  emigration^  in  a 
fbort  time^  left  it  defiitute  of  colonifts ;  nor  did  it  begin 
to  be  repeopled^  even  when  large  fettlements  were 
formed  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  We  cannot 
otherwife  account  for  this  dtrelidion>  than  from  the 
obftacles  which  trading  vtilfels  had  to  encounter  in  this 
beautiful  region.  None  of  its  ^rivers  are  deep  enough 
to  admit  ibips  of  more  than  feventy  of  eighty  ton^. 
Thofe  of  greater  burthen  ate  forced  to  Hiichor  between 
the  continent  and  fome  adjacent  iflands.  The  tenders 
tvhich  are  emj^loyed  in  lading  alid  unlading  thein  aag^. 
ment  the  expenceaild  trouble  both  of  thdr  exporu  ind 
itmports. 

From  this  circu^ftance»  probably,  it  was,  diat 
Nortfa-Caroliit^  in  the  beginning  was  inhabited  oliiy  by 
a  fet  of  wretches  withom  name,  laws,  or  profeflion* 
Irr  proportidn  as  the  land^  in  the  neigbbotiring  colonies 
grew  more  fcarce,  thofe,  who  were  not  able  to  purchaf^t 
them,  betook  themfelves  to  a  country  where  they  could 
get  lands  without  puf chafe.  Kefugeds  of  Other  kinds, 
availed  themfelves  of  the  faftle  refdurce.  Order  and 
property  became  eftablifiied  at  the  fkitie  time ;  and  this 
colony,  with  fewer  advantages  than  South-Caroliiia^ 
obtained  a  greater  number  of  European  fcttlers. 

The  firft  people,  whom  chance  difperfed  along  fhefe 
favage  coafts,  confined  themfelves  to  the  breeding  of 
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BOOK  cattle,  and  cutting  wood,  which  were  taken  off  theif 
hands  by  the  merchants  of  New-Engbnd.     In  a  fhort 
time  they  contrived  to  make   the  pine-tree  produce 
them  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch.     For  the  turpentine 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  two  flits  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  about  a  foot  in  length,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  they  placed  vefTels  to  receive  it.    When 
they  wanted  tar,  they  raifed  a  circular  platform  of  pot- 
ter's earth,  on  which  they  laid  piles  of  ptne-wood :  to 
thefe  they  fet  fire  and  the  refin  diftilled  from  them  into 
ca(ks  placed  underneath.     The  tar  was  converted  into 
pitchy  either  in  great  iron  pots,  in  which  they  boiled 
it,  or  in  pits  formed,  of  potter's  earth,  into  which  it 
vras  poured  while  in  a  fluid  ftate.     This  labour,  how- 
ever, was  not  fuflicient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
habitants :  they  then  proceeded  to  grow  corn  ;  and  for 
a  long  time  were  contented  with  maize^  as  their  neigh- 
bours in  South*Carolina  were  obliged  to  be,  where  the 
wheat  being  fubjcf^l  to  mildew,  and  to  exhaufl  itfelf  in 
ftraw,  never  throve.     But  feveral  experiments  having 
proved  to  the  North-Carolinians  that  they  were  not 
liable  to  the  fame  inconvenience,  they  fucceeded  fo  far 
in  the  cultivation  of  that  grain,  that  they  were  even 
able  to  fuppty  a  conflderable  exportation.     Rice  and  in- 
digo have  been  but  lately  introduced  into  this  province 
to  join  the  harvefls  of  Africa  and  Afia  to  thofc  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  cultivation  of  them  is  but  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

There  is  fcarce  one  twentieth  part  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  two  CaroKnas  that  is  cleared ;  and,  at 
this  time,  the  only  cultivated  fpots  are  thofe  which  are 
the  moftfandy  and  the  nearefl  to  the  fea.  The  reafon, 
why  the  colonifls  have  not  fettled  further  back  in  the 
country  is,  that  of  ten  navigable  rivers,  there  is  not  one 

that  will  admit  Ihipping  higher  than  fixty  miles.     This 
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inconvenience  is  not  to  be  remedied  but  by  making  roads  BOOK 
or  canals ;  and  works  of  that  kind  require  fo  many  hands^ 
and  fo  much  expience  and  knowledge*  that  the  hopes  of 
fuch  an  improvement  are  fttU  very  diftant. 

Neither  of  the  colonies,  however*  have  reafon  to 

complain  of  their  lot.     The  impofts,  which  are  all 

levied  on  the  ei^portation  and  importation  of  mercban* 

difc,  do  no^  exceed  135,000  livres,  (5,906/.  5/.)    The 

paper>currency  of  North-Carolina  does  not  amount  to 

more  than  i,i25>ooo  livres;  (499! t8/.  15/.)  and  that 

'  of  South*Carolinai  which  is  infinitely  more  weabhy^ 

is  only  5,625,000  livres,  (246,093/.  15/.)     Neither  .of 

them  are  in  debt  to  the  ofiother  country  ;  and  this  ad- 

vantage^  which  is  not  common  even  in  the  Engliifa  co- 

loniesf  they  derive  from  the  great  amount  of  their  ex- 

portations  to  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  Leeward 

iflands^  and  to  Europe. 

In  17545  there  were  exported  from  South- Carolina, 
feven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  barrels  of  turpentine,  two 
thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  of  tar;  five^ 
thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  (ixty-nine  of  pitch  or  roGn.^ 
four  hundred  and  iixteen  barrels  ,of  beef;  fifteen  hun^ 
dred  and  fixty  of  pork ;  fixteen  thoufand  four  hundred 
bufliels  of  Indian  corn;  and  nine  thoufand,  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty-two  of  peas ;  four  thoufand,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  tanned  hides,  and  twelve  hundred  in 
the  hair;  one  million,  one  hundred  ^nd  forty  thoufand 
planks;  two  hundred  and  fix  thoufand  joi (Is ;  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thoufand  feet  of  timber;  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-two  hogfheads  of  wild  deer-ikins; 
one  hundred  and  four  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  eighty-* 
two  barrels  of  rice  ;  two  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand. 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  po.unds  of  indigo. 

In  the  Tame  year  North-Carolina  exported  fixty-one 
thoufi^nd,  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  barrels  of  tar; 
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BOOK  twtlve  theofand  and  fifty«fiveof  pitch  ;  and  ten  thou- 
iaiidy  four  hundred  and  twcnty-^nine  of  turpentine ;  fe* 
ven  hundred  and  fitty-two  thoufand,  three  hundredh 
and  thirty  planks ;  and  two  thoafand  fiic  hundred  and  - 
forty-feven  feet  of  timber ;  fixty^one  thoufand,  five 
hundred  buibals  of  wheat,  and  ten  then&nd  of  peas^ 
three  tbeuliind,  thfee  hundred  barr^U  of  beef  and 
pork;  one  hundted  hegflieads  of  tobacco;  ten  thou* 
fand  husdred-rweight  of  tanned  hide^,  and  thirty  tfaou*- 
fand  ikios  of  difiereni  kindi • 

.  Ik  the  above  account,  there  is  not  a  fingle  article 
that  has  not  been  confiderably  increafed  (ince  that  time. 
Several  of  them  have  been  doubled,  and  the  moft  va* 
hiable  of  ell,  the  indigo,  has  increafed  to  three  times 
the  quantity. 

Some  prodqdions  of  NorthXarolina  are  exported 
to  Europe  and  the  Caribbees,  though  there  is  no  ftaple 
town  10  receive  thefn ;  and  that  Edinton,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  province,  as  well  as  that  which  hath 
been  buik  in  lieu  of  it  upon  the  river  Neus,'  can  fcarce 
be  cenfidered  as  fmall  villages.  The  largeft  and  moft 
vahiabie  part  of  its  exports  is  conveyed  to  Charfes-  ^ 
town,  to  increafe  the  riches  of  South-Carolina.  * 

This  town  lies  between  the  two  navigable  rivers. 
Cooper  and  Alhley ;  furrounded  by  the  moft  bcautifij 
plantations  of  the  colony,  of  which  it  is  the  centre  and 
the  capital.  It  is  well  built, '  interfered  with  feveral 
agreeable  ftreets,  and  its  fortifications  are  tolerably  re^ 
gular.  The  large  fortunes  that  have  been  made  there 
from  the  acccffion  and  circolatiou  of  its  trade,  muft  ne- 
ceflfarily  have  had  fome  influence  upon  the  inann^fs  of 
the  people :  of  all  the  towns  in  North  America,  it  ia 
the  one  in  which  the  convemencies  of  luxury  are  n^ott 
to  be  met  witk    But  the  difadvai^age  its  road  labotirs 
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noAcTf  ot  not  being  able  to  a^dimt  of  flii^  of  rs^iOfC  B  Q  Q  K 

two  busdreii  hom,  v»ll  ai^ke  it  loie  U9  pnefent  i4^i^4or, 

l4  wiU  bedeferud  far  Foft  Rojfidi  which  tdteks  veSeii 

of  sil  kiaifa  into  iff  harbonr*  m4  10  c^^^  fiiifmberfi, 

A  retdemcnt  has  elretdy  hten  formed  Ih^re^  v/hi^  ia 

coDtinivfctty  incresfiog^  and  tmj  moA  probobiy  hieet 

with  ibe  grealeft  Ibccefa,    BdUe;  the  fTode^ioo  of 

North  ojad  SoAMb-Qirolioa^  llhta^  iviU  nelurtjix  gime  to 

k^  martets  it  wilt  alfo  rei^ve  tbofe  nf  Geofp^,  9  co« 

biny  tbfli  bi^  been  lately  «ftabUflied  seer  it. 

Carolina  and  fipanifli  Florida  are  fepar ated  froni  Founda* 
eadi  other  by  a  great  traft  of  land  wfcich  extends  one  !!.°"  °f 
linndredand  twenty  Rifles  upon  the  fea  coaft,  land  three 
ttundred  nnlks  from  thence  to  the  Apalachian  mountains, 
and  whofe  boundaries  to  the  north  and  feuth  are  the 
mers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha.  The  En^Mh  minrf- 
try  had  been  long  defirons  of  erei^ing  a  colony  on  this 
trfiSt  of  countiy,  that  was  cenfidered  a«  dependent  up- 
on Carolina.  One  of  thofe  inftartces  of  benevolence 
ivfaich  liberty  the  fource  of  every  patriotic  virtue  ren- 
ders more  frequent  in  England  than  tn  any  other  coun- 
kry^  ferved  to  determine  the  views  of  government,  witb 
regard  to  this  place.  A  rich  and  humane  citizen,  at 
his  death,  left  the  whole  of  his  eftate  to  fet  at  liberty 
{^  iofplvtot  debtor*  as  were  nk^^ed  in  prifon 
by  Ibeir  credits.  Puideotml  ne^^Coas  of  policy  con^- 
f^urred  tn  th€  petrformanpe  of  thi9  will  iA&$^i  by 
Inmanity ;  :and  tbe  gpveri»oc»it  gave  orders^  that  fuch 
uobappy  ipn£:>n^f fi,  «s  were  releaGsd^  fliotikl  b^  itf'aot 
ipbnted  mio  itbat  d^lert  country,  th^t  wjd  now  inteofi- 
fii  10  be  f^pled:;  h  M^af  named  Qoprsit  b  haupw  of 
the  reigning  fovereign* 

.  Tm$  ififtapce  of  n&ljpe^  ^  more  pleafmf ^  af  it 
wt^  not  th£  ^ffe&  of  j9«ttery ;  the  execution  of  ^  de^- 
j^  of  fo  much  real  advantage  to  the  ftate,  were  en- 
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BOOK  tircly  the  work  of  the  nation*  The  parliament  added 
^^  ,  215,000  livrcs  (998^13/.  15/.)  to  the  eftate  left  by  the 
tvill  of  the  citizen  ;  and  a  voluntary  fubfcription  pro* 
duced  a  much  more  confiderable  Aim.  General  Ogle- 
thorpe^  a  man,  who  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  his  tafte  for  great  defigns,  by  hia 
zeal  for  his  country,  and  hb  paflion  for  glory,  was  fix- 
ed upon  to  dired  thefe  public  finances,  and  to  carry  in** 
to  execution  fo  excellent  a  projed.  Defirous  of  main* 
taining  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he  chofe  to 
condud  himfelf  the  firft  colonifis  that  were  to  be  fent 
to  Georgia }  where  be  arrived  in  January  1 733,  and 
fixed  his  people  on  a  fpot  at  ten  miles  diftance  from  the 
fea,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  pl%in  on  the  banks  of 
the  Savannah.  This  rifing  fettlement  was  called  Sa- 
vannah from  the  name  of  the  river  ;  and  inconfider- 
able  as  it  was  in  its  infant  ftate,  was,  however,  to  be- 
come the  capital  of.  a  flouriihing  colony.  It  confided 
at  firft  of  no  more  than  one  hundred  perfons,  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  number  was  increafed  to  618  ; 
127  of  whom  had  emigrated  at  their  own  expence. 
Three  hundred  men,  and  113  women,  102  lads,  and 
S3  girls,  formed  the  beginning  of  this  new  population^ 
and  the  hopes  of  a  numerous  pofterity. 

This  fettlement  was  increafed  in  1 735  by  the  arri- 
val of  fome  Scotch  Highlanders.  Their  national  cou- 
rage induced  them  to  accept  an  eftablilhment  offered 
them  upon  the  borders  of  the  Alatamaha,  to  defend  the 
colony,  if  neceflary,  againft  the  attacks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Spaniards.  Here  they  built  the  towns  of  Da- 
rien  and  Frederica,  and  feveral  of  their  countrymen 
came  over  to  fettle  among  them. 

In  the  fame  year,  a  great  number  of  proteftants  driven 
out  of  Saltzburg  by  a  fanatical  prieft,  embarked  for 
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Georgia  to  enjoy  peace  and  liberty  of  conrdence.     At  B  o  o  K 

firft  they  fettled  on  a  fpot  fituated  juft  above  that  of  the  ^ ]^ 

infant  cobny ;  but  they  afterwards  chofe  to  be  at  a 
greater  diftance»  and  to  go  as  far  down  as  the  ^nouth 
of  the  Savannah^  where  they  built  a  town  called  Ebe« 
nezer* 

SoME'Switzers  followed  the  example  of  thefe  wife 
Saltzburgbers^  ihough  they  had  not^  like  them,  been 
perfecuted.  They  alfo  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sa- 
irannah ;  but  at  the  diftance  of  four  and  thirty  miles 
from  the  Germans.  Their  colony,  confiding  of  a  hun- 
dred habitations,  was  named  Puryfburgh,  from  Pury 
their  founder^  who  having  been  at  the  expence  of  their 
fettlement,  was  defervedly  chofen  their  chief,  in  tefti- 
mony  of  their  gratitude  to  him. 

In  thefe  four  or  five  colonies,  fome  men  were  found 
more  inclined  to  trade  than  agriculture.  Thefe,  there- 
fore, feparated  from  the  reft  in  order  to  build  the  city 
Augufta,  two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  miles  diftant  from 
the  ocean.  The  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  though  excellent 
in  itfelf,  was  not  the  motive  of  their  fixing  upon  this 
iituation  ;  but  the  facility  it  afforded  them  of  carrying 
on  the  (kin  trade  with  the  favages.  Their  projed  was 
€0  fuccefsful,  that  as  early  as  the  year  17399  fix  hun- 
ilred  people  were  employed  in  this  commerce.  The 
fale  of  thefe  (kins  was  with  much  greater  facility  car* 
ried  on^  from  the  circumftance  of  the  Savannah  admit- 
ting the  largeft  (hips  to  fail  upon  it  as  far  as  the  walls  of 
Augufta. 

The  mother  country  ought,  one  would  imaginci  to 
have  formed  great  cxpeftationsfrdm  a  colony,  where 
jhe  had  fent  near  five  thoufand.  men,  and  laid  out 
i,48$»ooo  livres,  (649968/.  15/.)  independent  of  the 
voluntary  contributions  that  had  been  raifed  by  zea- 
lous patriots.  But  to  her  great  furprife^  (he  re- 
ceived 
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BOOKcetved  iDforimiioo  in  174I9  thnt  there  rem»foeii 
^^'  fcm^cc  »  fixtb  p^rt  of  that  numerous  coIodj  r<(0t  ^9 
Georgia ;  who  being  now  tottllj  difcourtgedi  feeoicd 
pnly  defirouf  lo  6<  in  g  moi^  favourable  fiUMtioQ.  Th# 
rcaibof  of  ibefe  calamities  were  ioquired  into  and  dif^p 
covered. 

Impedi-         Tht8  colonyt  evcD  in  ite  ivfancjs  brought  with  it 
mcntf  tbit  jjjg  f^pj J  ^  j^j  decay.   The  government,  tog^her  with 

rented  the   the  property  of  Georgia*  had  been  ceded  to  individu^ 
progreff  of  gig.     Xhe  esampk  of  CaroUna  ought  to  have  prsvient'^ 
Georgia.     ^^  ^|^*^  imprudent  fchense  ;  but  nations  as  weH  a6  ifuli*- 
viduals  do  not  learn  inftrufiion  from  paft  nitfcoiidisd. 
An  enlightened  government^  though  checked  by  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  people^  is  not  always  able  to  guard 
againft  every  mifufe  of  its  confidence.     The  Engliffli 
miniftry,  though  zealoufly  attached  to  the  conupon 
welfare,  iacrificed  the  public  interefi  to  the  rapacioua 
views  of  interefted  individuals* 

The  firft  ule  that  the  proprietors  of  Georgia  matic 
of  the  unlimited  power  they  were  inveAed  with,  was 
10  eftabliih  a  fyftem  of  legiflatiov,  thai  made  them 
entirely  mafter's  not  only  of  the  police,  juftioe  andlinao*- 
ctk  of  the  country,  but  even  of  the  lives  and  eftal^sof 
its  inhabitants.  Every  fpecies  of  right  was  witfadrawA 
from  the  people,  who  are  the  original  pofleflbrs  of  tto» 
all.  Obedience  was  required  of  the  peoptet  though 
contrary  to  their  iotereft  and  knowledge;  and  it  waa 
confidered  here,  as  in  other  covotrits,  js  their  duty 
and  their  fate. 

As  great  incoiiveniencies  bad  be«n  fomxi  to  arife  in 
other  colonies  from  large  poileOioaS)  it  wga  thoiigbt 
proper  in  Georgia  to  allow  each  faniiiiy  on]y  fifty  acres 
of  land;  which  they  were oot pieirnniu^  10 aior^gaget 
j}r  eveo  to  difpofe  of  by  will  to  xhexr  female  iiTue,  Thia 
lad  f esulatioa  %S  makifig  4)tily  4ho  loale  ifiUe  ^apabla^f 

inheritancei 
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inheritance,  was  fopn  aboliflied  ;  but  there  dill  remain-  BOOK! 
ed  too  many  obftacles  to  excite  a  fpir it  of  emulation. 
It  feidom  happens,  that  a  man  refolves  to  leave  hb 
country  but  upon  the  prorped  of  fome  great  advantage 
that  works  ftrongly  npon  his  imagination.  Whatever 
limits  are  prefcribcd  to  his  indudry,  are,  therefore,  fa 
many  chtekfl  which  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  any. 
projeft.  The  boundaries  ailigned  to  every  plantation 
muft  neceflkriiy  have  produced  this  bad  effe^.  Several 
other  carrprs  ftill  affe6ted  the  original  plan  of  this  coio* 
ny,  which  prevented  its  iDcreafe* 

TfiE  taxes  impofed  upon  the  mod  fertile  of  the  Eng- 
Kfli  colonies,  are  very  inconfiderable,  and  even  thefe 
are  not  levied  till  the  fettlements  have  acquired  feme  de- 
gree of  vigour  and  profperity.  From  its  infant  ftate, 
Georgia  had  been  fubjeSed  to  the  fines  of  a  feudal  go- 
vernment, with  which  it  had  been  as  it  were  fettered. 
The  revenues  raifed  by  this  kind  of  fervice  increafed 
prodigioufly,  in  proportion  as  the  colony  extended  itfetf. 
The  founders  of  it,  blinded  by  a  fpirit  of  avidity,  did 
not  perceive  that  the  fmatlefl  duty  impofed  upon  the 
trade  of  a  populous  and  fiourifhing  province,  would 
mudi  (boner  enrich  them  than  the  largeft  lines  laid  up* 
00  a  bavren  and  uncultivated  eountry. 

To  this  fpecies  of  oppreffion  was  added  another, 
which  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  might  arife 
from  a  fpirit  of  benevolence.  The  planters  of  Georgia 
were  n6t  allowed  the  ufe  of  ttaves.  Carolina  and  fome 
othercolonies  having  been  eilabliQied  without  their  af- 
fiftance,  it  was  thought  a  country  deftined  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  thofe  American  poflefflons,  ought  not  to  b^ 
peopled  by  a  fet  of  flaves,  who  could  not  be  in  the  leaft 
Interefted  in  the  defence  of  their  oppreffors.  But  it  was 
not  at  the  fame  time  forefccn,  that  colonics,  who  were 
lei^sfavoured  by  the  mother  coxmtry,  than  their  neigh* 
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BOOK  boursy  ^ho  were  (ituated  in  a  country  lefs  fufceptible  of 
tillage  and  in  a  hotter  climate^  would  want  ftrength  and 
fpirit  to  undertake  a  cultivation  that  required  greater  ea- 
couragement. 

The  indolence  which  fo  many  obftactes  gave  rife  to, 
found  a  further  excufe^  in  another  prohibition  that  had 
been  impofed.  The  diflurbances  produced  by  the  ufe 
of  fpirituous  liquors  over  all  the  continent  of  North 
America,  induced  the  founders  of  Georgia  to  forbid 
the  importation  of  Rum.  This  prohibition,  though 
well  intended^  deprived  the  colonifts  of  the  only  liquor 
that  could  corredk  the  bad  qualities  of  the  waters  of  the 
country^  that  were  generally  unwholefome ;  and  of  the 
only  means  they  had  to  reftore  the  wade  of  ftrength  and 
fpirits  that  mud  be  the  confequence  of  inceflfant  labour. 
Befides  this  it  prevented  their  commerce  with  the  AntiU 
Its,  as  they  could  not  go  thither  to  barter  their  wood, 
corn  and  cattle  that  ought  to  have  been  their  mod  va- 
luable commodities,  in  return  for  the  Rum  of  thofe 
iflands. 

The  mother  country,  at  length,  perceived  how  much 
thefe  defeds  in  the  political  regulations  and  inflitutions 
had  prevented  the  increafe  of  the  colony^  and  freed  them 
from  the  reftraints  they  had  before  been  clogged  with  ;• 
and  the  government  in  Georgia  was  fettled  upon  the 
fame  plan  as  that  which  had  rendered  Carolina  fo  flou- 
rifhing;  and  inftead  of  being  dependent  on  a  few  indi« 
vidualsy  betame  one  of  the  national  pofTeflions. 

Though  this  colony  has  not  fo  cxtenfivea  territory, 
fo  temperate  a  climate,  nor  fo  fertile  a  foil  as  the  neigh^ 
bouring  province,  and  fliough  it  can  never  be  fo  flouri(h- 
ing  as  Carolina,  notwithdanding  it  cultivates  rice,  in- 
digOf  and  almod  all  the  fame  produSions,  yet  it  will  be- 
come advantageous  to  the  mother  country»  when  the  ap- 
prehenfions  arifing  from  the  tyranny  of  its  government 

which 
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which  have  with  reafon  prevented  people  from  fettling  B  O  O  K 
chere,  arc  removed.  It  will  one  day  no  longer  be  af- 
ferted,  that  Georgia  is  the  leaft  populous  of  all  the 
Engliih  colonies  upon  the  continent,  notwithfianding 
the  fuccours  government  has  fo  amply  beftpwed  upon 
It.  All  thefe  advantages  will  fortunately  be  increafed 
by  the  acquiGtion  of  Florida ;  a  province,  which  from 
its  vicinity  muft  neceffarily  influence  the  profperity  of 
Georgia^'  and  which  claims  our  attention  from  ftill 
more  important'reafbns. 

Under  the  name  of  Florida  the  ambition  of  Spain  Hiftory  of 
comprehended  all  that  trad  of  land  in  America,  which  itJ'"^^;^ 
extends  from  Mexico  to  the  moft  northern  regions,  from  the 
But  fortune,  which  fports  with  tl\e  vanity  of  nations,  fj'*^^*^^ 
has  long  fince  confined  this  vagiie  defcription  to  the  hq^^ 
peninfula  formed  by  the  fea  on  the  channel  of  Ba- 
han^a,  between  Georgia  and  Louifiana.    The  Spani- 
ards, who  had  often  fatisfied  themfelves  in  prevent- 
ing the  population  of  a  country  they  could  not  inha- 
bit  themfelves,  were  defirous  in  1565  of  fettling  on 
this  fpot,  after  having  driven  the  French  from  it,  who 
had  begun  the  year  before  to  form  a  fmall  cftabliih- 
xnent  there. 

The  moft  eafterly  fettlcment  in  this  colony  was 
known  by  the  name  of  St.  Mattheo.  The  conqueror^ 
Ivould  have  abandoned  it,  notwithftanding  it  was  fitu- 
ated  on  a  navigable  river  at  two  leagues  diftance  from 
the  fea,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  foil,  had  they  not 
difcovered  the  Saffafras  upon  it. 

This  tree,  a  native  of  America,  is  better  in  Florida 
than  in  any  other  part  that  continent.  It  grows 
equally  on  the  borders  of  the  fea  and  upon  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  always  in  a  foil  that  i$  neither  too  dry,  nor 
too  damp.  It  is  ftraight  and  lofty,  like  the  fir-tree,  with- 
out branches,  and  its  top  is  formed  fomewhat  m  the 

fliapc 
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BOOK  thzpu  of  a  cup.  It  it  an  evar-greaOf  and  its  leaves  re- 
-_L_f  fcmble  tfaofc  of  a  laurel.  Its  flower^  which  is  yellow, 
is  taken  as  the  mullein  and  tea  in  infufton.  Its  root» 
which  is  wdl  known  in  trade,  being  very  ferviceabte 
in  medicine,  ought  to  be  fpungy,  lights  o£  a  grtyifh 
colour  ;  oi  a  (baip,  fweetiA  and  aromatic  laftt ;  and 
fhooid  have  the  fmell  of  the  fennd  and  anife.  Theft 
qualities  give  it  the  virtue  of  promoting  perfpiration, 
refolving  thick  and  vifcous  humours,  and  relieving  paU 
lies  and  catarrhs.  It  was  formerly  much  uied  in  vene* 
leal  complaints. 

Th  £  firft  Spaniards  who  fetded  there,  woald^  probx^^ 
bij,  have  fallen  a  fitcrifice  to  this  laft  diforder,  without 
the  afitftance  of  this  powerful  remedy ;  they  woold^  at 
leaft>  not  have  recovered  froni  tfaofe  dangperotis  ft  vers- 
they  were  generally  fubjeft  to  at  St.  Mattheo  ;  whether 
ID  confequenceof  the  food  of  the  country,  or  the  badnefs 
cif  the  waters*  Bot  the  favagc^s  Uught  them,  that  by 
drinking  in  a  morning  faftii^,  and  at  tbetr  meals^  water 
in  which  Safiafras  bad  been  boiled,  they  might  ccrtatnly 
depend  upon  a  fpeedy  recovery.  The  experiment,  upon 
trial,  proved  fuccefsful.  But  dill  the  village  never  emerg* 
ed  from  the  obfcurity  and  diftrefs  which  werCf  undoubt- 
edly, the  natural  add  infurtfioUntable  confequences  that 
attended  the  conquerors  of  the  new  world* 

ANOTHER  eflablrfhrnent  was  formed  upon  the  fame 
coad,  at  fifteen  leagues  diftance  from  St.  Mattheo, 
known  by  the  name  of  St.  Auguftinc.  The  Englifh 
attacked  it  in  1 747,  but  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
attempts.  Some  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  were  deiirous 
of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  aflailants,  were  repoKed 
and  (Iain.  A  fergeant,  who  fought  among  the  Spatii^ 
ards,  was  fpared  by  the  Indian  favage^,  oiily  that  he 
might  be  referved  to  undergo  tbofe  torments  which 
they  infli£t  upon  their  prifoners.    t^  ivan,  it  is  faid, 

on 
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on  feeing  the  horrid  tortured  that  awaited  him»  ad*  BOOK 
drefiied  the  blood- tbirfly  multitude  in  the  following 
manner: 

*'  Heroes  and  patrtafcht  of  the  weftern  world, 
*^  you  were  not  the  enemies  I  iboght  for ;  but  you 
<<  bave  at  laft  been  the  qonquerori.  The  chance  of  waf 
**  has  thrown  me  into  your  power*  Make  what  ufe  yoti 
*'  pleafe  of  the  right  of  conqueft.  This  is  a  right  I  dd 
<^  not  call  in  quefiion.  But  as  it  is  cuftomary  in  my 
*'  country  to  offer  a  ranfom  for  one's  lifcf  liften  to  A 
"  propofal  not  unworthy  your  notice. 

<«  Know  then,  vsliant  Americans,  that  inthecoun- 

<^  try  of  which  I  am  a  native,  there  are  fome  men  who 

<^  poflefs  a  Aiperior  knowledge  of  the  fecrets  of  nature. 

<^  One  of  thofe  fsges  conneded  to  me  by  the  ties  of 

<<  kindred,  imparted  to  me  when  I  became  a  foldier,  a 

"  charm  to  msike  me  invulnerable.  You  muft  baveob^ 

<<  fervid  how  I  hare  efcsiped  all  your  darts :  without 

<<  fuch  a  chftrm  would  it  have  been  potSble  for  me  t€t 

^<  have  furvived  sll  the  noortal  blows  you  have  aimed  at 

^^  me  ?  For  I  appeal  to  your  own  valour,  to  tcfiify  that 

*^  mine  has  fufQciently  exerted  itfetf,  and  has  not  avoid* 

**  ed  any  danger.  Life  is  not  fo  much  the  objed  of  my 

*^  requeft,  as  the  glory  of  having  communicated  to 

<'  you  a  fecret  of  fo  much  confcquence  to  your  fafety, 

**  and  of  rendering  the  mo(l  valiant  nation  upon  the 

^^  earth,  invincible.     Suffer  me  only  to  have  one  of 

**  my  hands  dt  liberty,  in  order  to  perform  the  cere- 

**  monies  of  inchantment,  of  which  I  will  now  make 

**  trial  on  myfelf  before  you." 

The  Indians  liflened  with  eagernefs  to  thisdifcourfe, 
which  was  flattering  both  to  their  warlike  chara£ler,  and 
their  turn  for  the  marvellous.  Afcer  a  ihort  confuha- 
tion,  they  untied  one  of  the  prifoner's  arms.  The  high^ 
lander  begged  that  they  would  put  his  broad  fword  into 

the 
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B  O  O  K  the  hands  of  the  mod  expert  and  (louteft  among  them ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  laying  bare  his  neck,  after  having 
rubbed  it>  and  muttering  feme  words  accoropamed  witb 
magic  ftgns,  he  cried  aloud  with  a  chearful  counte- 
nance :  **  Obferve  now^  O  valiant  Indians,  an  incon- 
**  teftable  proof  of  my  bonefty.  Thou  warrior  who 
*'  now  holds  my  keen-cutting  weapon 9  do  thou  novr 
**  (Irike  with  all  thy  ftrength :  far  from  being  able  to 
^<  fever  my  bead  from  my  body,  thou  wilt  not  even 
*'  wound  the  (kin  of  my  neck/' 

He  had  fcafcely  fpoke  thefe  words,  when  the  In- 
dian, aiming  the  mod  violent  blow,  ftruck  off  the 
head  of  the  fergeant,  at  the  diflance  of  twenty  feet. 
I'he  favages  aftoniflied,  ftood  motionlefs,  viewing  the 
bloody  corpfe  of  the  ftranger  ;  and  then  turning  their 
eyes  upon  one  another,  as  if  to  reproach  each  other 
with  their  blind  credulity.  But  admiring  the  artifice 
the  prifoner  had  made  ufe  of  to  avoid  the  torture  by 
haftening  his  death,  they  beftowed  on  his  body  the  fu- 
neral honours  of  their  country.  If  this  tale,  the  date 
of  which  is  too  recent  to  add  credit  to  a  iidion,  has 
not  all  the  authenticity  it  (hould  have,  it  will  only  be 
one  fatfehood  more  to  be  added  to  the  accounts  of  tra- 
vellers. 

The  Spaniards,  who  in  all  their  progrefs  through. 
America,  were  more  employed  in  deftroying  the  inha- 
bitants, than  in  conJ[lru6ting  of  buildings,  had  formed 
only  thofe  two  fettlements  we  have  taken  notice  of  at 
the  mopth  of  the  channel  of  Bahama.  At  fourfcore 
leagues  didance  from  St.  Auguiline,  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  they  had  raifed  that  of  St. 
Mark,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Apalache.  But  this 
fituation,  well  adapted  to  maintain  a  communication 
between  the  two  continents  of  the  new  world,  bad  al- 
ready loft  all  the  little  confequence  it  had  at  firft 

obtained, 
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obtained^  when  the  EngUfli  fettled  at  Carolina  in  1704^  BOOK 
and  entirely  deftroyed  it. 

« 

At  the  diftance  of  thirty  leagues  further^  was  ano- 
ther colony^  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Jofeph»  but  of 
lefs  confequence  than  that  of  St.  Mark.  Situated  on 
a  flat  coafty  and  expofed  to  every  wind*  and  on  a  bar- 
ren foil  and  an  uncultivated  country ;  it  was  the  laft 
place  where  one  might  expeS  to  meet  with  inhabitants. 
But  avarice  being  frequently  a  dupe  to  ignorance,  fome 
Spaniards  fettled  there* 

Those  Spaniards  who  had  formed  an  eftablifliment 
at  the  bay  of  Penfacola  upon  the  borders  of  Louifiana, 
were  at  leaft  happier  in  their  choice  of  fituation.  The 
fo?l  was  fufceptible  of  culture ;  and  there  was  a  road 
wnich  had  it  been  a  little  deeper  at  its  entrance,  might 
l^ave  been  thought  a  good  one,  if  the  belt  (hips  that 
arrived  there  had  not  foon  been  worm-eaten. 

These  five  colonies,  fcattered  over  a  fpace  fufficient 
to  have  formed  a  great  kingdom,  did  not  contain  more 
than  three  thoufand  inhabitants  furpafling  each  other  in 
floth  and  poverty.  They  were  all  fupported  by  the  pro- 
duce of  their  cattle.  The  hides  they  fold  at  the  Ha- 
vannah,  and  the  provifions  with  which  they  ferved  their 
garrifon,  whofe  pay .  amounted  to  750,000  livres, 
(32,822/.  iQs,)  enabled  them  to  purchafe  cloths  and 
whatever  elfe  their  foil  did  not  furniih  them  with. 
Notwithflanding  the  miferable  ftate  in. which  they  had 
been  left  by  the  mother  country,  the  greateft  part  of 
them  cbofe  to  go  to  Cuba,  when  Florida  was  ceded  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  This  acquifition, 
therefore,  was  no  more  than  a  defert,  yet  ftill  it  was 
fome  advantage  to  have  got  rid  of  a  number  of  lazy,  in- 
dolent and  (iifaffeSed  inhabitants: 

Y  Great 
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3  O  OX  CrREUT  Brltmh  wa$  pleftfed  with  the  pro^d  of 
peopling  a  vaft  province,  whofe  lisaits  Mvfi  -be^n  eic- 
tended  even  to  the  Miffifippi,  by  the  ceffion  France  has 
made  of  part  of  LomTiana.  The  better  to  fulfil  her 
projeft  flic  has  divided  it  into  two-govefnmcnts,  ifinder 
the  oatnes  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida. 

The  EngKfli  had  loBg>been  deffnius  jof  rcAahlifliing 
thetnfelires  in  that  fxart  of  the  continent,,  itkntdax  to 
4tptn  a  firee  .cocmiiunicacioii  with  the  weahhieft  colonies 
of  Spain.    At  firft  they  had  no  other  view  but  in  the 
profits  arifing  from  a  contraband  trade.    But  an  ad- 
vantage fo  precarious  and  momentary,  was  not  an  ob- 
}tGt  of  fufficient  infiportanoe,  nor  any  way^fuitableto 
the  ambition  of  a  great  power.     Cultivation  alone  can 
render  the  conqu^ft^of  an  induflrious  people  flourKhing. 
Senfibje  of  this  the  Englrih  give  every  encouragement 
to  promote  culture  in  the  fineft  part  of  their  dommions. 
In  one  year,  1 769,  the  parliament  voted  no  lefs  than 
205^8  75  livres  (p^ooyi  o/.  ,7^.  halfp.)  for  the  two  Jlo- 
ridas.    Here,  at 'lead,  the  .parent  for  fome  time  admjl- 
niders  nourifliment  to  her  .new-born  children ;  whei^e- 
a$>  in  other  nations,  (he\government  fucks  apd  exhauds 
ax  ihe.  fame  time  the  miikjof  the  motjier  country  and  the 
blood  of  the  colonies. 

By  what         ^T  is  not  cafy  to  determine,  to  wihat  degree  of  fplen- 
means        dour  rhis  indulgerice  with  time  and  ^ood  management 
may  rcn-     ^^y  ^^^^^  the  Floridas.  Appearances,  however,  arehigh- 
derFlori-    ly  promlfing.     The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  fit  for 
tif  he?"*     every  kind  of  grain.    Their  firft  trials  of  rice,  cotton, 
and  indigo,  were  attended  with  fuch'fuccefs,  that  the 
*  number  of  colonifts  was  greatly  increafed  by  it.     They 
pour  in  from  the  neijg^hbouring  provinces,  the  mother 
country,  arid  all  t*he  proteftant  dominions  in  Europe. 
How  greatly  might  this  population  te  increafed,  if  the 
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fovereigns  of  North  America  wpuld  depart  from  the  B  0  0  K 
maxims  they  have  uniformly  purfued,and  would  conde- 
fcend  to  intermarriages  with  Indian  families  !  And  for 
what  reafpn  fhould  this  method  of  civilizing  the  favage 
tribes,  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  by  the 
mod  enlightened  politicians,  be  rejeQed  by  a  free  peo- 
ple>  who  from  their  principles  muft  admit  a  greater 
equality  tfian  other  nations  ?  Would  they  then  be  ftill 
reduced  to  the  cruel  alternative  of  feeing  their  crops 
burned,  and  their  labourers  maflacred,  or  of  perfecuting 
without  intermiflion,  and  exterminating  without  pity, 
thofe  wandering  bands  of  natives  ?  Surely  a  generous 
nation,  which  has  made  fuch  great  and  fuch  continued 
efforts  to  reign  without  a  rival. over  this  v^^  tra£t  pfthe 
nc^w  world,  ihould  prefer  to.fanguinary.apd  ip glorious 
hoftilitiesi.a  hum^pe  and  infallible  method  of  jdifarming 
the  only  enemy  that  remains, to  difturb  her  ti;a^qyiUity.I 

The  Englifli  flatter  themfelves,  that  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  thefe  allianceis  they  ihall  foon  be  freed  from 
the  little  interruption  that  remains.  Jt  is  the  fate  pf 
favage  nations,  fay  they,  to  wafteawayjnproportiop  a^s 
the  people  of  civilized  dates  come  to  fettle  among 
them.  Unable  to  fubmit  to  the  labour  pf  cultivation, 
and  failing  of  their  ufual  CubHilence  from  the  chace^ 
they  are  reduced  to  the  neceiSty  of  abandoning  all  thofe 
trafts  of  lands  which  induftry  andadivity  have  under- 
taken to  clear.  This  is  aftually  the  cafe  with  all  the 
natives  bordering  on  the  European  fettlements.  They 
keep  daily  retiring  further  into  the  woods ;  they  fall 
back  upon  the  Aflenipouals  and  Hudfon's  bay^  where 
they  mufl:  neceflarily  encroach  upon  each  other,  and  in 
a  (hort  tinie  muft  perifti.fpr  want  of  fubfiftence. 

But  before  this  total  deftruSion  is  brought  about, 
events  of  a  very  fcrious  nature  may  occur.     We  have 
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B  O  O  K  not  yet  forgot  the  generous  Pondiack.  That  formidable 

•     ^^*       warriour  had  broke  with  the  Englifti  in  1 762.  Major 

^^      Roberts,  who  was  employed  to  reconcile  him,  fent  him 

a  prefcnt  of  brandy.   Some  Iroquois, who  were  (landing 

round  their  chief,  (huddered  at  the  fight  of  this  Uquor. 

Not  doubting  that  it  was  poifoned,  they  infifted  that  he 

fliould  not  accept  fo  fufpicious  a  prefent.  How  can  it  be, 

faid  their  leader,  that  a  man,  who  knows  my  efteetnfor 

him,  and  the  Jignal  fervices  I  have  done  bim,JbouJd  enter* 

tain  a  tbougbt  of  taking  away  my  life  f  Saying  this,  he 

received  and  drank  the  brandy  with  a  confidence  equal 

to  that  of  the  moft  renowned  hero  of  antiquity. 

By  many  inftances  of  magnanimity  fimiUr  to  this,  the 
eyes  of  the  favage  nations  had  all  been  fixed  upon  Pon- 
diack.    His  defign  was  to  unite  them  in  a  body  for  the 
defence  of  their  lands  and  independence.     Several  un- 
fortunate circumftances  concurred  to  defeat  this  grand 
projeft  ;  but  it  may  be  refumed,  and  it  is  not  impoffible, 
may  fucceed.     Should  this  be  the  cafe,  the  Englifli  will 
be  under  a  neceffity  of  prOteQing  their  frontier  againft 
an  enemy,  that  hath  none  of  thofe  expences  to  fuftain 
or  evils  to  dread,  which  war  brings  with  it  among  ci- 
vilited  nations  ;  and  will  find  th.e  advantages  they  have 
promifed  themfelves  from  conquefts  made  at  the  ex- 
penc6  of  fo  much  treafure  and  fo  much  blood,  confi- 
derably  retarded,  atleaft,  if  not  entirely  cut  off. 

Extent  of       The  two  Floridas,  part  of  Louifiana,  and  all  Canada 

the  Britifh  obtained  at  the  fame  sera,  either  by  conqueft  or  treaty, 

in  North  '  have  rendered  the  Englilh  mafters  of  all   that  fpace, 

America,     which  extends  from   the  river  St.  Lawrence   to  the 

Miflifippi ;  fo  that  without  reckoning  Hudfon's  bay, 

Newfoundland,  and  the  other  iflands  of  North-America, 

they  are  in  pofleilion  of  the  moft  extenfive  empire  that 

ever  was  formed  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.   "  This  vaft 
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territory  is  divided  from  north  to  fouth  by  a  chain  of  B  O  O  K 
high  mountains)  which  alternately  receding  from  and 
approaching  the  coafl»  leave  between  them  and  the  ocean 
a  rich  trad  of  land  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred, 
and  fometimes  three  hundred  miles  in  breadth.   Beyond 
thefe  Apalachian  mountains  is  an  ioimenfe  defert,  into 
which  fome  travellers  have  ventured  as  far  as  eight  hun- 
dred leagues  without  finding  an  end  to  it.     It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  rivers  at  the  extremity  of  thefe  unculti* 
vated  regions  have  a  communication  with  the  South- 
fca.     If  this  conjedure,  which  is  not  deftitute  of  pro- 
bability»  (hould  be  confirmed  by  experience,  England 
would  unite  in  her  colonies  all  the   branches  of  com- 
munication and  commerce  of  the  new  world.     By  her 
territories  extending  from  one  American   fea  to   the 
other,  (he  may  be  faid  to  join  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world.     From  all  her  European  ports,  from  all  her  Af- 
rican fettlements,  (he  freights  and  fends  out  (hips  to  the 
new  world.     From  her  maritime  fettlements  in  the  eaft 
(he  would  have  a  dired  channel  to  the  Weft-Iitdies,  by* 
the  Pacific  ocean.     She  would  difcover  thofe  flips  of 
land  or  branches  of  the  fea,  the  ifthmus  or  the  ftreight, 
which  lies  between  the  northern  extremities  of  Afia 
and  America.     By'  the  vaft  extent  of  her  colonies  flie 
would  have  in  her  own  power  all  the  avenues  of  trade, 
and  would  fecure  all  the  advantages  of  it  by  her  nume- 
rous fleets.     Perhaps,  by  having  the  empire  of  all  the 
feas  Ihe  might  afpire  to  the  fupremacy  of  both  worlds. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  deftiny  of  any  fingle  nation  to  attain 
to  fuch  a  pitch  of  greatnefs.    Is  then  extent  of  domi-. 
nion  fo  flattering  an  objeQ,  when  conquefts  are  made 
only  to  be  loft  again  ?  Let  the  Romans  fpeak  I  Does 
itconftitute  power,  to  poflefs^uch  a  fhare  of  the" globe, 
that  fome  part  fhall  always  be  enlightened  by  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  if  while  we  reign  in  one  world  we  are  to  Ian- 
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BOOK  giii(h  in  obfcurity  in  the  other  ?    Let   the  Spailiardi' 
^^-       anfwcr  I 

The  Englifh  will  be  happy,  if  they  can  prcferve  by 
the  means  of  culture  and  navigation^  an  empire,  which* 
muft  ever  be  found  too  extendve,  when  it  cannot  be 
maintained  without  bloodfhed*  But  as  this*  is  the  pricey 
which  ambition  muft  always  pay  for  the  fuccefs  of  it» 
enterprizes,  it  is  by  commerce  alone  th^t  cohquefts  can 
become  valuable  to  a  maritime  power.    Never  did  war 
procure  for  any  conqueror  a  territory  more  improveable 
by  human  induftry  than  that  of  the  northern  contthen^ 
of  America.    Although  the  land  in  genera:!  is  fo  lover 
ilear  the  Tea,  that  in  miany  parts  it  is  fcarcely  difiinguifti- 
able  frond  the  top  of  the  main  maft,  evert  after  bringing 
in  fourteen  fathom,  yet  the  coaft  is  very  eafy  of  accefs^ 
becaufe  the  depth  diminifiies  infenfibly  as  you  advance* 
From  this  circumitance  it  is  eafy  to  determine  exadly 
by  the  line  the  diftance  of  the  main  land.    Befides  this 
the  mariner  has  another  (ign,  which  is  the  appearance  of 
trees,  that,  feeming  to  rife  out  of  the>  fea,  form  an  ei^- 
chanting  objeft  to  his  view  upon  a  ihore,  which  pre- 
fents  roads  and  harbours  without  number  for  the  recep-^ . 
tion  and  prefervation  of  fliippihg. 

The  produdions  of  the  earth  atife  in  great  abundance 
from  a  foil  newly  cleared ;  but  in  returh  ftiey.are  a  long 
time  coming  to  maturity.  Many  plants  are  even  fo  late 
in  flower,  that  the  winter  prevents  their  ripening ;  while 
on  our  continent,  both  the  fruit  and  the  feed  of  them 
are  gathered  in  a  more  northern  latitude.  What  (hould 
be  the  caufe  of  this  phseriomet^ori  ?  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans  the  North  Americans^  living  upon  the 
produce  of  their  hunting  and  fifhery,  left  their  lands  to-* 
tally  uncultivated.  The  whole  country  was  covered 
with  woods  and  thickets.  Under  the  fhade  of  tbefe  forefls 
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gFcw  2L  multitude  of  plants.  Tli«  leaves,  wkich  £bM  *  ^^  ^ 
€very  winter  from  the  treesi  formed  a  bed  of  three  or 
£our  inches  think.  Before  the  dai»p&  had  quite  rotted 
thi«  fpeqies  of  manurcj  the  fumraer  eame  on  ;  and  na- 
ture,  left  enurely  to  herielf^  continued  heaping  incef- 
fantly  upon  each  other  thefe  effe£ts^4)f  her  fertility.  Th^ 
plants  buried  under  wet  leaves^  through  which  they  with 
difficuhy  made  their  way  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  be- 
came accuftomed  to  a  (low  vegetation.  The  force  of 
culture  has  not  yet  been  able  to  fubdiie  tlus  habit  fixed 
and  confirmed  by  ages*  dot  have  the  difpoikions  of  na-i 
ture  given  way  to  the  in^uence  of  art  But  this  cli'* 
mate  fo  long  unknown  or  negJeSed  by  mankind,  pre* 
fents  them  with  advantages^  which  fu.pply  the  defeSU 
and  ill  oonlequences  of  that  omiifion^ 

It  produces  almail  all  the  trcts  that  are  natives  of  Trees  pe- 
our  climate.  It  has  alfo  others  peculiar  to  iifetf ;  annoitg  ^jjj^ '® 
thefe  are  the  fugair  raaple^  and  the  candleberry  mjntti  America* 
The  candleberry  myrtle  is  a  flicub  which  de%hts  in  a 
moid  fo']l,  and  is,  therefore^  feldom  fouild  at  any  ^if- 
tance  irom  the  fea.    Its  feeds  are  covei'^d  with  a  white 
powder,  which  looks  like  flour.     When  they  are  ga* 
thered  towards  the  end  of  autumn^  and  put  into  boiling 
water^  there  riles  a  vifcous  body>  which  fx^ims  at  the 
top,  and  is  fkimmed  off.    As  foon  as  this  is  co4s>e  to  a 
coniiftencej  it  is  commonly  of  a  dirty  green  colour.    To 
purify  it,  it  is  boiled  a  focdnd  time^  when  it  becomes 
tranfparent  and  of  an  agreeable  green. 

This  fobfta^ice,  which  in  quality  and  confifterrcc  is  a 
medium  between  taittow  and  wax^  ftrpplred  rhe  place  of 
both  to  the  firft  Europeans  that  landed  in  this  country. 
The  dearoefs  of  it  hats  occarfiened  it  (o  be  iefs  ufed,  in 
pforportifoiy  as  the  mimbercf  domeftic  animafs  hath  in- 
created.  Neverthelefs  as^  it  horns  (lower  than  ta!Iow,  h 
Icfe  fttbjeS  to  melt,-  and  has  not  that  difagreeable  fmeH, 
ilis  ftill  preferred,  wherever  it  can  be  procured  at  a  mo- 
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BOOK  derate  price.  The  property  of  giving  light  is,  of  all  its 
^  J^^*^  ufes,  the  leaft  valuable.  It  ferves  to  make  cxceHeiit  foap 
and  plaifters  for  wounds :  it  is  even  empbyed  for  the 
purpofe  of  fealing  letters.  The  fugar  maple  docs  not 
merit  lefs  attention  than  the  candleberry  myrtle,  as  may 
be  conceived  from  its  name. 

This  tree,  whofe  nature  it  is  to  flouriffi  by  the  fide 
of  ftreams,or  in  marfliy  places,  grows  to  the  height  of 
an  oak.    In  the  month  of  March,  an  incifion  of  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches  is  made  in  the  lower  psirt 
of  the  trunk.     A  pipe  is  put  into  the  orifice,  through 
which  the  juice,  that  flows  from  it,  is  conveyed  into  a 
vcflel  placed  to  receive  it.     The  young  trees  arefo  ful! 
of  this  liquor,  that  in  half  an  hour  they  will  fill  a  quart 
bottle.    The  old  ones  a£Ford  lefs,  but  of  a  much  better 
quality.    No  more  than  one  incifion  or  two  at  moft  can 
be  made  without  draining  and  weakening  the  tree.     If 
three  or  four  pipes  ^re  applied,  it  foon  dies. 

The  fap  of  this  tree  has  naturally  the  flavour  of  ho- 
ney.    To  reduce  it  to  fugar,  they  evaporate  it  by  fire, 
till  it  has  acquired  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  fyrup.    It 
is  then  poured  into  moulds  of  earthen  ware  or  bark  of 
the  birch-tree.     The  fyrup  hardens  as  it  cools,  and  be- 
comes a  red  kind  of  fugar,  almoft  tranfparent,  and  plea- 
fant  enough  to  the  tafle.     To  give  it  a  whitenefs,  they 
fometimesmix  up  flour  with  it  in  the  making ;  but  this 
ingredient  always  changes  the  flavour  of  it.     This  kind 
of  fugar  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  as  that  which  is 
made  from  canes;  but  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  of 
juice  go  to  the  making  of  one  pound  of  fugar,  fo  that  it 
can  be  of  no  great  ufe  in  trade. 

^  Amidst  the  multitude  of  birds  which  inhabit  the 
culiar  to  fbrefts  of  North  America,  there  is  one  extremely  (ingu*- 
North  lar  in  its  kind  ;  this  is  the  humming  bird,  a  fpecies  of 
America,    ^j^j^j^^  ^^  account  of  its  fmallnefs,  is  called  by  the  French 
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foifeau  moucbe^  or  the  fly  bird.  Its  beak  is  long  and  B  O  O  K 
pointed  like  a  needle ;  and  its  claws  are  not  thicker  than 
a  common  pin.  Upon  its  head  it  has  a  black  tuft  of  in- 
comparable  beauty.  Its  breaft  is  of  a  rofe  colour,  and 
its  belly  white  as  milk.  The  back,  wings  and  tail  are 
grey,  bordered  with  filver,  and  ftreaked  with  the  bright- 
eft  gold.  The  down,  which  covers  all  the  plumage  of 
this  little  bird,  gives  it  fo  delicate  a  caft,  that  it  refem- 
bles  a  velvet  flower,  whofe  beauty  fades  on  the  flighteft 
touch. 

The  fpring  is  the  only  feafon  for  this  charming  bird. 
Its  neft,  perched  on  the  middle  of  a  bough,  is  covered 
on  the  outfide  with  a  grey  and  greenifh  mofs,  and  on  the 
infide  lined  with  a  very  foft  down  gathered  from  yellow 
flowers.  This  neft  is  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  There  are  never  found  more  than 
two  eggs  in  it  about  the  fize  of  the  fmalleft  peas.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  the  young  ones ;  but 
they  have  never  lived  more  than  three  weeks  or  a  month 
at  moft. 

The  hummingbird  lives  entirely  on  the  juice  of  flow- 
ers, fluttering  from  one  to  another,  like  the  bees.  Some- 
times it  buries  itfelf  in  the  calix  of  the  largeft  flowers. 
Its  flight  produces  a  buzzing  noife  like  that  of  a  fpin- 
ning-wheel.  When  it  is  tired,  it  lights  upon  the  neareft 
tree  or  (lake ;  refts  a  few  minutes,  and  flies  again  to  the 
flowers.  Notwithftanding  its  weaknefs,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear timid;  but  will  {mSmv  a  man  to  approach  within 
eight  or  ten  feet  of  it. 

Who  would  imagine,  that  fo  diminutive  an  animal 
could  be  malicious,  paflionate,  and  quarrelfome  ?  They 
arc  often  feen  fighting  together  with  great  fury  and  ob- 
fiinacy.  The  ftrokes  they  give  with  their  beak  are  fo 
fudden  and  fo  quick,  that  they  are  not  diftinguifliableby 
the  eye.  Their  wings  move  with  fuch  agility,  that  they 

fcem 
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BOOK  feem  not  to  more  at  alL     They  are  more  beard  than 
feen:  and  their  noife  refembles  that  of  a  fparroiv. 

These  little  birds  are  all  impatience.  When  fhcy 
come  near  a  flower,  if  they  find  it  faded  and  withered^ 
they  tear  all  the  leaves  afunder.  The  precipitation » wifh 
which  they  peck  it,  betrays,  as  it  is  faid>  the  rage  with 
which  they  are  animated.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fum- 
mer,  thoufands  of  flowers  may  be  feen  flript  of  all  their 
leaves  by  the  fury  of  the  fly  birds.  It  may  Be  doubftrd, 
however,  whether  this  mark  of  refentment  is  not  rathei* 
aneffed  of  hunger' thafi  of  an  unneceflarily  deftruStive 
infl:ind. 

North  America  formerly  waff  devoured  by  infcQs. 
As  the  air  was  not  yet  purified,  n<ir  the  ground  cleared, 
nor  the  woods  cut  down,  nor  the  waters  drained  ofi^, 
fhefe  little  animals  deftroyed  whhout  oppofition  all  the 
produdions  of  nature.  None  of  them  was  ufefiiJ  to 
mankind.  There  is  only  one  at  prefent,  which  is  the 
bee :  bat  this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  carried  from  the 
old  to  the  new  world.  The  favages  call  it,  the  Englifll 
fly ;  and  it  is  only  found  near  the  coafts.  Thefe  cir- 
cumflances  announce  it  to  be  of  foreign  ortginaJ.  The 
bees  fly  in  numerous  fwarms  through  theforefts-of  the 
new  world.  They  increafe  every  day.  Tbeir  hofvey  b 
employed  to  fevcral  ufes.  Many  perfons  make  it  their 
food.  The  wax  becomes  daily  a  more  eonficferabie 
braneb  of  trade.     »  ^ 

The  Enff-      Tre  bee  is  not  the  only  prefent  which  Europe  has 

Hfh  ^^ppTy  ha  J  ,„  her  power  to  make  to  America.   Shehas  enricheif 

America     *«f  ^'f®  ^^^  *  ''*'*^  of  domeftic  inittKils,  for  the  f«v»ges 

with  do-     had  none.     America  had  ftct  yet  afibiiiafed  beftfls  with 

meftic  am.  ^^^^  j^  ^^e  labours  of  cultivation,  when  the  Europeans 

carried  over  thither  in  their  flwps  feveral  of  our  fptcm  ol 

domeftic  animals.  They  have  multiplied  there  prodigi- 

oufly ;  but  all  of  them,  excepting  the  hc^g,  whofe  whole 

merit 
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merit  cotififtfe  in  fattening  fiimfelf,  have  loft  much  of  B"  O  O  K 
th»t 'ftr-ength  aiickfize  which  they  enjoyed  in  thofe  coun- 
tries whence  they  were  brought.     The  oxen,  horfes, 
and  fliccp'  have  degenerated  ih  the  northern  colonies  of 
England^  though  the  particular  kinds  of  each  had  been 
chofeii  with  great  precaution. 

Without  doubt,  it  iis  tH^  climate;  the  nature  of 
the  air  arid  the  foil  which  Has  prevented  the  Aiccefs  of 
their  ttanfplaniation.  Thtfe  animals,  as  well  as  the 
men,  were  at  firft  attacked  by  epidemical  difonders. 
If  the  contagion-  did  not,  as  in  the  menraflFe£t  the  prin- 
ciples of  generation  in  them,  fevcral  fpecies  of  them 
at  leaft  were  with  much*  difficulty  reproduced.  Each 
g^^neratioQ'  fell  (hort  of  the  lafl ;  and  as  it  happens  to 
American  plants  in  Europe,  European  cattle  continu- 
ally degenerated  in  America.  Such  is  the  law  of  cli- 
mates, which  wills  every  pedple,  every  animal  and  ve- 
getable ip^cies  to  grow  dod  flourifh  in  its  native  foil. 
The  love  of  their  ow^^rountry  feems  an  ordinance  of 
ndiufe  prefcribed  to  all  beings,  like  the  defire  of  pre- 
fervirig  their  exigence. 

Yet   there  are  certain  correfpondencies  of  clim^tey  Ei,ropc»ft 
which  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  agair.ft  tranf-  grain  car- 
portihg  animafs  and  plants.     When  the  Englifli  fisft  '^^^J^^'' 
landed  on  the  North  American  continent,  the  wandering  America 
inhabitants  of  thofe  dcfolate  regions  had  fcarcely  arrived*  ^^v  ^^f 
at  thecohivation  of  a  fmall  qaantrty  of  maize.     This*    ^'^  * 
fpecies  of  corn,  unknown  at  that  time  in  Europe,  was 
the  oidy  one  known  in  the  new  world.     The  culture  of 
it  was  by  no  means  difficult.     The  favages  contented 
themfeNes  with  taking  ofF  the  turf^  making  a  few  holes 
in  the  ground  With  a  fticky  ^nd  throwing  into  each  of 
them  a  fingle  grain,  which  pi^oduced  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  three  hundred.   The  nitthod  of  preparing  it  for 
feed  W4S  mt  more  complicated.     They  pounded  it  in  a 

wooden 
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BOOK,  wooden  or  (lone  mortar>  and  made  it  into  a  pafte,  which 
they  baked  under  embers.  They  often  ate  it  boiled  or 
toaded  merely  upon  the  coals. 

Th^  maize  has  many  advantages.  Its  leaves  are  ufe- 
ful  in  feeding  cattle ;  a  circumftance  of  great  moment 
where  there  are  very  few  meadows.  A  hungry,  light, 
fiindy  foil  agrees  bed  with  this  plant.  The  feed  may  be 
frozen  in  the  fpring  two  or  three  times  without  impair- 
ing (he  harveft.  In  (hort  it  is  of  all  plants  the  one  that  is 
lead  injured  by  the  excefs  of  drought  or  moifture. 

These  caufes,  which  introduced  the  cultivation  of  it 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  induced  the  Englifli  to  preferve 
and  even  promote  it  in  their  fettlements.  They  fold  it 
to  Portugal,  to  South  America,  and  the  fugar  iflands, 
and  had  fufficient  for  their  own  ufe.  They  did  not, 
however,  negleS  to  enrich  their  plantations  with  Eu- 
>  ropean  grains,  all  of  which  fucceeded,  though  not  fo 
perfeSly  as  in  their  native  foil.  With  the  fuperfiuity 
of  their  harvefts,  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  the 
clearing  of  the  forefts,  the  cdlonifts  formed  a  trade  with 
all  the  wealthieft  and  mod  populous  provinces  of  the 
new  world. 

The  mother  country,  finding  that  her  northern  co- 
lonies had  fupplanted  her  in  her  trade  with  South  Aroe- 
rica,  and  fearing  that  they  would  foon  become  her  rivals 
even  in  Europe  at  all  the  markets  for  fait  and  corn,  en- 
deavoured to  divert  their  induflry  to  objeds  that  might 
be  more  ufeful  to  her.     She  wanted  neither  motives  nor 
means  to  bring  about  this  purpofe,  and  had  foon  an  op- 
portunity to  carry  it  into  execution. 
The  Eng-       The  grcateft  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar  the  Engliih 
liflifind       wanted  for  their  fleet,  ufed  to  be  furniihed  by  Sweden, 
ty^of  hav-'  ^"  ^1^3*  ^^^^  ftate  was  fo  blind  to  its  true  intereft,  as 
ing  their      to  lay  this  important  branch  of  commerce  under  the 
Hores  from  ^^^''^^^o^s  of  an  cEclufive  patent.     The  firfl:  effeS  of 

America^  this 
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this  monopoly  was  a  fudden  and  unnatural  increafe  of  B  O  O  K 
price.     England  taking  advantage  of  this  blunder  of  the 
Swedes^  encouraged  by  confiderable  premiums  the  im- 
portation of  all  forts  of  naval  ftores  which  North  Ame- 
rica could  furnifli. 

These  rewards  did  not  immediately  produce  the  ef- 
fed  that  was  expefted  from  them.     A  bloody  war,  rag- 
ing in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  prevent- 
ed both  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  from  giv- 
ing to  this  infant  revolution  of  commerce  the  attention 
which  it   merited.    The  northern  nations,  whofe  in- 
terefts   were  united,  taking  this  inadion^  which  was 
only  occaiioned  by  the  hurry  of  a  war,  for  an  abfolute 
proof  of  inability,  thought  they  might  without  danger 
lay  every  reftriSive  claufe  upon  the  exportation  of  ma- 
rine ftores,  that  could  contribute  to  enhance  the  price 
of  them.     For  this  end  they  entered  into  mutual  en* 
gagements,  which  were  made  public  in  17 18,  a  time, 
when  all  the  maritime  powers  dill  felt  the  effeds  of  a 
war,  that  had  continued  fourteien  years. 

England  was  alarmed  by  fo  odious  a  convention. 
She  dtfpatched  to  America  men  of  fufficient  ability  to 
convince  the  inhabitants  how  neceffary  it  was  for  them 
to  affift  the  views  of  the  mother  country ;  and  of  fuffi- 
cient experience  to  dired  their  firft  attempts  towards 
great  objeds,  without  making  them  pafs  through  thofe 
minute  details,  which  quickly  extinguifli  an  ardour  ex- 
cited with  difficulty.     In  a  very  (hort  time  fuch  quanti- 
ties of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine>  yards  and  mafts  wero 
brought  into  the'harbours  of  Great  Britain,  that  (he  was 
enabled  to  fupply  the  nations  around  her. 

This  fudden  fuccefs  blinded  the  Britifh  government. 
The  cheapnefs  of  the  commodities  furnifhed  by  the  co- 
lonies, in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  were  brought  from 
the  Baltic,  gave  them  an  advantage,  which  feemcd  to 

infure 
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BOOK  infufc  a  confent  pccference.  Upon  this  the  miniftry 
^^j  conclu(Jfid  that  the  bounties  might  be  wfithdrawn.  But 
they  liad  not  talien  into  their  calculation- the  ^ifTerence 
pf  freight,  which  was.entirely  in  favour  pf  their  rivals. 
A  total  flop  enfued  in  this  branch  of  trade,  and  made 
them  fenfible  of  their  error.  In  ,1729,  t)ie.y  revived 
the  bounties;  which  though  they  were  not  laid  fo  high 
as  formerly,  were  fufficient  to  give  to  the»vent  of  Ame- 
rican (lores  thegreateil  fuperiority^atleafl  in  England, 
over  thofe  of  th.e  northern  nations. 

The  woods,  though  they  condituted  the  principal 
riches  of  the  colonies,  had  hitherto  been  overlooked 
-by  the  governor*  of  the  mother  country;    The  produce 
of  them  had   long  been  exported  by  the  EnglHh  to 
Spain,  Portugaly  and- the  different  markets  in.theMe- 
diterranean>  where  it  was  bought  up  for  building  and 
other  ufes.    As  thcfc  traders  did  not  take  in  return  mer- 
•chandffe  fufficient  to  complete  their  cargoes,  it  had 
•been  a  pradice  with  the  Hamburghers,  and  even  the 
Dutch  to  import  on  their  bottoms  the  produce  of  the 
.aK>ft  fertile  cliaaates  ^  ^Europe.     This^donble  trade  of 
'^xpQct  and  carrying  hsid  conitderably  augmented  the 
,Briti(li  Qavy.     The  pariiament,  .beingrioformed^of  this 
^dva^tage,  in^the  y«ar.t7a2,  immediatdy  .exeoipted 
the  timt^r  of  ibe.^o|pi\ies*from  all  thofe.  dultes  oi.tm- 
'.por|atipn>  which  Ruffia;),  Swadtih  .and  E).aoHh;timber 
aive  :fttbj«d  :to«    ThU:;fut(|jEsiYour  was  {followed  iby  a 
bpajDt;yywbichj  atitbe^faine  tihie  tl\at  it  comprehended 
ievery  fpecies  of  wood  in;g«DeFal>  iW^,,principally  calcu- 
lated for  thofe^  which  are  emftloyed  in  ihip^bu^ng. 
An  advantage^  fo  Qoo(i4^f«blci  in  itf^f^as  thisr^as^.wQvId 
4iave  been  greatly  improved ;  if  ^hecoloaies hfd  built 
.^tmong  themfelyes  ve{fcls  proper  for  tjanfpprting  car- 
jggiss.  of  fuch  weight ;  if.  they  bad  .made  .wpod,yaxds> 
ftwn  which.tjiey  mj^Kt  Jbaxe  if^^cniC^ocJ  9o;npkte  freights; 

and 
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aed  finally,  if  they  had  abolUhed  the  cuftom  of  burn-  BOOK 
ing  in  the  fpring  the  leaves  which  had  fallen  in  the  pre-  ^^^ 
ceding  autumn.    This  foolilh  praQice  deftroys  all  the         ^ 
young  trees,  that  are  beginning  in  that  feafon  to  (hoot 
out^  and  leaves  only  the  old  ones,  which  are  too  rot- 
ten for  ufe.    It  is  notorious,  that  veflels  conftruaed  in 
^America,  or  with  American  materials,  laft  but  a  very 
Ihort  time.     This  inconvenience  may  arife  from  feveral 
caufes ;  but  that,  which  ba3  juft  been  mentioned,  me- 
rits the  greater  attention,  as  it.may  be  eafily  remedied. 
Befides  timber  and  mafts  for  fliips,  America  is  capable 
of  furniftiing  likewife  fails  and  rigging,  by  the  culti- 
vation of  hemp  and  flax. 

T»E  French  proteflants,  v^ho,  when  driven  from 
their  cocrotry  by^  viftorious  prince  fallen  into  a  ftate  of 
bigotry,  carried  their  national  indufiry  every  where  in- 
to the  countries  of  his  enemies,  taught  England  the 
valile  tof  two  commodities  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  a  mjaritime  power.  Both  flax  and  hemp  were  culti- 
vated with  feme  fuccefs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Yet 
the  tnanufaSures  of  the  nation  were  chieflyfupplied 
with  bofh  from  ^Ruflia.  To  put  a  flop  to  this  foreign 
importation,  it  waspropofed  to  grant  a  bounty  to  North- 
America  of  i3S''*^rcs,;(6/J  for  every  ton  of  thefe  aN 
ttcles.  'But  habit,  which  is  an  enemy  to  all  novelties, 
however  ufeful,  prevented  the  cdlonifts  at  firft  from 
being  ailured  by  this  bait.  ^Thcy  are  fince  reconciled 
to  It;  and  the  produce  of  their  flax  and  hemp  ferves 
to  keep  at  home*  a  coftfid^rible  part  of . 45*000,000, 
(13968,750/.)  >^hi(ih  went  annually  but  of  Great-Bri- 
tain for  the  purchafe  of  foreign  linens.  It  may,  per- 
haps, in -time^be  improved  fo  iaras  to  be  equal  to  the 
~wh^  demand  €^f  ithe  kingdom,  and  even  to  fupplant 
other  nations- in  all  the  markets.  >A  foil  entirety.freib, 
which  cdQ^  tiotbing^'doesnot^fiand  in  need  of  manure, 

i» 
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B  O  O  K  IS  intcrfeScd  by  navigable  rivers,  and  may  be  cultivatetl 

J^'       by  flaves,  affords  ground  for  immenfe  expeSations.  To 

^"^^"^"^  the  timber  and  canvas  requifite  for  (hipping  we  have  yet 

to  add  iron.     The  northern  parts  of  America  furnifli 

this  commodity  to  ailift  in  acquiring  the  gold  and  filver 

which  fo  abundantly  flow  in  the  fouthern. 

England  This  mod  ufeful  of  metals,  fo  neceflary  to  mankind, 
begins  to  was  unknown  to  the  Americans,  till  the  Europeans 
?r*  m^North  *^^B^^  them  the  moft  fatal  ufes'of  it,  that  of  making 
America,  weapons.  The  Englifh  themfelves  long  neglefled  the 
iron  mines,  which  nature  had  lavifbed  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  they  were  fettled.  That  channel  of  wealth 
had  been  diverted  from  the  mother  country  by  being 
clogged  with  enormous  duties.  The  proprietors  of  the 
national  mines^  aided  by  thofe  of  the  coppice  woods, 
which  are  ufed  in  the  working  of  them,  had  procured 
impofb  to  be  laid  on  them  that  amounted  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. By  corruption,  intrigue,  and  fophiftry,  thefe 
enemies  to  the  public  good  had  ftifled  a  competition, 
which  would  have  been  fatal  to  their  interefls.  At 
length  the  government  took  the  firft  ftep  towards  a 
,  right  condu£^.  The  importation  of  American  iron  into 
the  port  of  London  was  granted,  duty-free ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  it  was  forbid  to  be  carried  to  any  other  ports> 
or  even  more  than  ten  miles  inland.  This  whimfical 
reftriSion  continued  till  1757.  At  that  time  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  people  called  upon  the  parliament  to 
repeal  an  ordinance  fo  manifeftly  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  public  utility,'and  to  extend  to  the  whole  king- 
dom a  privilege  which  had  beeiv  granted  excluHvely  to 
the  capital.  ^ 

ThO u  G  H  nothing  could  be  more  reafonable  than  this 
detnand,  it  met  with  the  ftrongeft  oppofition.     Combi- 
nations of  interefted  individuals  were  formed  to  repre- 
fent,  that  the  hundred  and  nine  forges  wf<>ught  in  Eog- 
i,  land, 
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Wild,  not  reckoning  thofc  of  Scotland,  produced  an-  B  0  0  K 
nually  eighteen  thoufand  tons  of  iron,  and  employed  a 
great  number  of  able  workmen;  that  the  mines,  which 
wereinexhauftible,  would  have  fupplied  a  much  greater* 
quantity,  had  not  a  perpetual  apprehenfion  prevailed 
that  the  duties  on  American  iron  would  be  taken  off; 
that  the  iron  works  carried  on  in  England  confumed  an- 
nually one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thoufand  cords  o( 
underwood,  and  that  thofe  woods  furniftied  moreover* 
bark  for  the  tanneries  and  materials  for  {hip*building  ; 
and  that  the  American  iron,  not  being  proper  for  fleel^ 
for  making  (harp  inftf  uments,  or  many  of  the  utenfils 
of  navigation,  would  contribute  very  little  to  leflen  the 
importation  from  abroad,  and  would  have  no  othei" 
effed  than  that  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  forges  of 
Great  Britain. 

These  grOufldlef^  reprefentations  had  tio  Weight  with 
the  parliament,  who  faw  clearly  that  unlefs  the  price  o( 
the  original  materials  could  be  leflened,  the  nation  would 
foon  lofe  the  numberlefs  manufa£tures  of  iron  and  fteel^ 
by  which  it  had  fo  long  been  enriched;  and  that  there 
-was  no  time  to  be  loft  in  putting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs 
other  nations  by  their  induftry  had  made  in  it.  It  was 
therefore  refolved  that  the  free  importation  of  iron  from 
America  fliould  be  permitted  in  all  the  ports  of  England* 
This  wife  refolution  was  accompanied  with  an  nGt  o( 
juflice.  The  proprietors  of  coppices  were  by  a  ftatute 
of  Henry  the  eighth  forbidden  to  clear  their  lands:  the 
parliament  took  off  this  prohibition,  and  left  them  at 
liberty  to  make  fuch  u{^  of  their  eftates  as  they  fliould 
tliink  proper. 

Previous  to  thefe  regulations,  Great  Britain  ufed 
to  pay  annually  to  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden  and  RufEa 
ten  millions  of  livres  (437,500/.)  for  the  iron  (he  pur- 
chs^fed  of  them.     This  tribute. is  greatly  leffened,  and 

Z  will 
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BOOK  will  leflfen  ftill  more.  The  ore  is  foiiiid  in  fuch  qoan- 
'l^l.  tttics  in  Amcfica,  and  is  (o  cafilj  feparated  from  the 

^"^^^^^^""^  ground,  that  the  Engtifli  do  not  defpair  of  having  it  in 
their  power  to  furnifli  Portugal,  Turky,  Africa,  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  every  country  in  the  worW  with  which 
they  have  any  commercial  connedions. 

Fkhhaps,  the  EogUih  may  be  too  fanguine  in  their 
reprefentations  of  the  advantages  they  expe^  from  fo 
many  articks  of  importance  to  their  navy.  But  it  i» 
fufSctent  (or  them,  if  by  the  affiftance  of  their  coiontcs 
they  can  free  themfelves  from  that  dependence  in  which 
the  northern  powers  of  Europe  have  hitherto  kept  them, 
with  regard  to  the  equipment  of  iheir  fleets*  Fcxinerly 
their  (^rations  might  have  been  prevented  or  at  leaft 
interrupted  by  a  rcfufal  of  the  neceflary  materials.  From 
this  time  nothing  will  be  able  to  check  their  natural 
ardour  for  the  empire  of  the  fea,  which  alone  can  in- 
fure  to  them  the  empire  of  the  new  world. 

England  After  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand  objeS, 
endeavours  by  forming  a  free,  independent  navy,  fuperior  to  that 
wine^^^d^  of  every  other  nation ;  England  has  adopted  every  mea- 
filk  from     fure,  that  can  contribute  lo  her  enjoyment  of  this  fpc- 

^°^^\        cies  of  conquefl!  (he  has  'made  in  America,  lefs  by  the 
menca.    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^  induflry.    By  bounties 

judicioufty  beftowed,  fhe  has  fucceedcd  fo  far  as  to 
draw  annually  from  that  country  twenty  million  weight 
of  pot-afhcs.     The  greateft  progrefs  has  been  made  in 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  indigo  and  tobacco.     In  pro- 
portion as  the  fettlements,  from  their  natural  tendency, 
ilretched  further  towards  the  fouth,  frefli  projefts  and 
enterprixes  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  foif  foggefled      ^ 
themfelves.    In  the  tenn^perate  and  in  the  hot  climates,     f 
the  feveral  produdions  were  expeded  which  necefliirily     r 
reward  the  latbours  of  the  cultivator.    'Wine  was  the 

only 
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only  article  that  feemed  to  be  wanting  ta  the  new  he-  B 
mifpbere ;  and  the  £i>gtifl»»  who  hare  none  in  Eurc^^ 
were  eager  to  produce  fome  in  America. 

Upon  that  immenfe  continent  the  £ngli(h  are  in  pof- 
feflion  of,  are  found  prodigious  quantities  of  wild  vines, 
which  bear  grapes,  differing  in  colour,  fize  and  quahtity, 
but  all  of  a  four  and  difagreeable  flavour.    It  Was  fup-* 
pofed  that  good  management  would  give  thefe  plants 
that  perfed:roti9   which  unailifted  nature  had  denied 
them ;.  and  French  vine-dreflcrs  were  invited  into  a 
countfy,  wherd  fieither  public  nor  private  impofitions 
took  afWay  their  inclrnatiott  to  labour  by  depriving  them 
of  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.     The  repeated  experi- 
ments they  made  both  with  American  and  European 
pfants,  were  afl  equally  unfuccefsfd.    The  juice  of  the 
grape  was  too  watery,  too  weak,  and  almoft  impoilible 
to  be  prcfervcd  in  a  hot  climate.    The  country  was  too 
fuH  of  woods,  which  attract  and  confine  the  moid  and 
hot  Vapours ;  the  feafods  were  too  unfetded,  and  the 
infefis  too  numerous  near  the  foretis  to  fuffer  a  produc- 
tion to  expand  and  profper,  of  which  the  Engliih  and^ 
all  other  nations  who  have  it  notj  are  fo  ambitious. 
The  tintie  will  come,  perhaps,  though  it  will  be  long 
firft,  when  their  colonies  wiH  furnifli  them  with  a  be- 
verage, which  they  envy  and  purchafe  from  France, 
fcpining  inwardly  that  they  are  obliged  to  contribute 
towards  enriching  a  rival,  whom  they  are  anxious  to 
ruin.  This  difpofition  is  cruel.  England  has  other  more 
gentle  and  more  iionourable  means  of  attaining  that 
profperity  file  is  ambitious  of.     Her  emulation  may  be 
better  and  more  ufefully  exerted  on  an  article  now  cul- 
tivated in  each  of  the  fonr  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  this  is 
filk  I  the  work  of  that  little  worm  which  clothes  man- 
kind with  the  leaves  of  trees  digefted  in  its  entrails :  iilk! 
that  double  prodigy  of  nature  and  of  art. 

Z  z  A  VE- 
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A  vi^RT  confiderable  fum  of  money  is  annually  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  for  the  purpofe  of  this  rich 
produdilll';.  which  gave  rife  about  thirty  years  ago  to  a 
plan  for  obtaining  filk  from  Carolina ;  the  mlldnefs  of 
the  climate^  and  the  great  abundance  of  mulberry-trees 
feemed  favourable  to  the  projeS.  Some  attempts  made 
by  the  government  to  attraft  fome  Switzers  into  the  co- 
lony, were  more  fuccefsful  than  could  have  been  expeS- 
cd.  Yet  tbe  progrefs  of  this  branch  of  trade  has  not 
been  anfwerable  to  fo  promifing  a  beginning.  The 
blame  has  been  laid  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony, 
who  buying  only  negroe  men,  from  whom  they  receiv- 
ed an  immediate  and  certain  profit,  neglefled  to  have 
women,  who  with  their  children  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  bringing  up  filk-worms,  an  occupation  fuita- 
ble  to  the  wcaknefs  of  that  fex,  and  to  the  tendered  age. 
But  it  ought  to  have  been  confidered,  that  men  coming 
from  another  hemifphere  into  a  rude  uncultivated  coun- 
try, would  apply  their  firft  care  to  the  cultivation  of  ef- 
culent  plants,  breeding  cattle,  and  ihe  toils  of  immedi- 
ate neceflity.  This  is  the  natural  and  conftant  proceed- 
ing  of  well-governed  ftates.  From  agriculture,  which 
is  the  fource  of  population,  they  rife  to  the  arts  of  luxu- 
ry ;  and  the  arts  of  luxury  nourifli  commerce,  which  is 
the  child  of  induftry  and  parent  of  wealth.  The  time  is, 
perhaps,  come,  when  the  Englifh  may  employ  whole  co- 
lonies in  1:h€  cultivation  of  filk.  This  is,  at  leaft,  the  na- 
tional opinion.  On  the  i8th  of  April  1769,  the  parlia- 
ment  granted  a  bounty  of  25  per  cent,  for  feven  years 
on  all  raw  filks  imported  from  the  colonies ;  a  bounty 
of  20  per  cent,  for  feven  years  following,  and  for  feven 
years  after  that  a  bounty  of  1 5  per  ceot.  If  this  encou- 
ragement produces  fuch  improvements  as  may  reafona- 
bly  be  expeSed  from  it,  the  nextftep  undoubtedly  will 
be  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  olive  trees,  which  feem 

particularly 
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particularly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  Eng-  BOOK 
lifli  colonies.  Th^ere  are  not,  perhaps,  any  rich  produc-  >^_  '^ 
tions  either  in  Europe  or  Afia,  but  what  may  be  tranf- 
planted  and  cultivated  with  fuccefs  on  the  vaft  continent 
of  North  America^  as  foon  as  population  fhali  have  pro- 
vided hands  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and .  fertility  of 
fo  rich  a  territory.  The  great  objeQ  of  the  mother 
country  at  prefent  is  the  peopling  of  her  colonies. 

The  firft  perfons,  who  landed  in  this  defert  and  favage  What  kind 
xegion  were  Engliflimen,  who  had  been  perfeculed  at  En^and 

'home  for  their  civil  and  religious  opinions.  peoples  her 

'.'■.  ,  .   '  North 

*,|v  It  was  not  to  be  cxpeQed  that  this  firft  emigration  American 

would  be  attended  with  important  confequences.  The  <^°.|?"*** 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  fo  ftrongly  attached  to 
their  native  foil,  that  nothing  lefs  than  civil  wars  or  re- 
volutions can  induce  thofe  among  them,  who  have  any 
property,  charaSer,  or  induftry,  to  a  change  of  climate 
and  country:  for  which  reafon,  the  re-eftablifhnient  of 
public  tranquillity  in  Europe  was  likely  to  put  an  infur- 
mountable  bar  to  the  progrefs  of  American  cultivation. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  Engli(h>  though  naturally  ac- 
tive, ambitious  and  enterprifing,  were  ill-adapted  to  the 
bufinefs  of  clearing  the  grounds.  Accuftomed  to  a  quiet 
life,  eafe  and  many  conveniencies,  nothing  but  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  religion  or  politics  could  fupport  them  un* 
der  the  labours,  miferies,  wants  and  calamities  infepa- 
rable  from  new  plantations. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that,  though  England 
might  have  been  able  to  overcome  thefe  difficulties,  it 
was  not  a  defirable  objed  for  her.  Without  doubt, 
the  founding  of  colonies,  rendering  them  flouriihing  and 
enriching  herfelf  with  their  produSions,  was  an  advan- 
tageous profped  to  her ;  but  thofe  advantages  would  be 
4early  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  her  own  population. 

Z3  Hap^ 
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Happily  for  her»  the  iotokrant  and  itffotic  {pint, 
that  fwayed  moft  couotrics  of  Europe^  forced  number- 
Ufs  yiAims  to  take  rcfoga  in  an  unculuvated  trad,  which, 
in  iu  ftate  of  delbiation,  fetmed  to  implore  chat  affift^ 
anca  Cor  itfelf  which  it  offered  to  the  unfortunate.  Thefe 
inen^  who  had  efcaped  from  the  rod  pf  tyranny,  in 
croffing  the  leas,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  return^  and 
attached  diemfielves  for  ever  to  a  country,  which  at  the 
famis  time  afforded  them  an  afyluoi  and  an  eafy  quiet 
fubfiftence.  Their  ^ood  fortune  could  not  remain  for 
ever  unknown.  Multitudes  floc:ked  fron^  different  parts 
to  partake  of  it.  Nor  has  this  eagernefs  abated,  parti  • 
cttlarly  in  Germany,  where  nature  produces  men  for  the 
purpofes  either  of  conquering  or  cultivating  the  earth. 
It  will  even  increafe.  The  advantage  granted  to  emi- 
grants, throughout  the  Britifli  dominions,  of  being  na- 
turalised by  a  refidence  of  feve^  years  in  the  colonies, 
fufficiently  warrants  this  predidion. 

While  tyranny  and  perfecution  were  deftroyjng  po- 
pulation in  Europe,  EngUfli  America  was  beginning  to 
be  peopled  with  three  forts  of  inhabitants.  The  grfl: 
clafs  confifts  of  freemen.  It  is  the  moft  numerous ;  but 
hitherto  it  has  vifibly  degenerated.  The  Creoles  in  ge- 
neral, though  habituated  to  the  cliniate  from  their  era- 
die,  are  not  fo  robuft  and  fit  for  labourt  nor  fo  power* 
ful  in  war  as  the  Europeans ;  whether  it  be  that  they 
have  not  the  improvements  of  educatloH,  or  that  they 
are  foftened  by  nature.  In  that  foreign  clime  the  mind 
is  enervated  as  well  as  the  body :  endued  with  a  quick- 
nefs  and  early  penetration,  it  eafily  apprehends,  but 
wants  fteadinefs,  and  is  not  ufed  to  continued  thought. 
It  muft  be  a  matter  of  afiontfliment  to  find  that  Ame* 
rica  has  not  yet  produced  4  good  poet,  an  abla  mathe- 
matician, or  a  man  of  genius  in  any  (inglf  art  or  fci*> 
ence.    They  poffefs  in  gener^il  a  readinefs  (or  acquiring 

the 
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the  knowledge  of  every  art  or  fi:ience»  but  not  one  of  B  O  O  K 
them  fliews  any  decifive  talent  for  one  in  particular. 
More  early  advanced  at  firft,  and  arriving  at  a  ftate  of 
maturity  fooner  than  we  do^  they  are  much  behind  us 
in  the  latter  part  of  life. 

Perhaps^  it  will  be  faid^  that  their  population  is  not 
very  numerous^  in  comparlfon  with'  that  of  all  Europe 
together  ;  that  they  want  aids,  mafters*  models,  inftru- 
mentSy  emulation  in  the  arts  and  fciences ;  that  educa- 
tion with  them  is  too  much  negleded,  or  too  little  im- 
proved.    But  we  may  obferve,  that  in  proportion,  we 
fee  more  perfons  in  America  of  good  birth,  of  an  eafy, 
competent  fortune,  with  a  greater  (hare  of  leifure  and 
of  other  means  of  improving  their  natural  abilities,  than 
arc  found  in  Europe,  where  even  the  very  method  of 
training  up  youth  is  often  repugnant  to  the  progrefs  and 
unfolding  of  reafon  and  genius.    Is  it  poflible  that  al- 
though the  Creoles  educated  with  us  have  every  one  of 
them  good  fenfe,  or,  at  leafl,  the  moft  part  of  them, 
yet  not  one  fbould'have  arifen  to  any  great  degree  of 
perfeSion  in  the  ilightell  purfuit ;  and  that  an>ong  fuch 
as  ha^e  ftaid  in  their  own  country  no  one  has  difiin- 
guiflicd  himfelf  by  a  confirmed  fuperiority  in  thofe  ta- 
lents which  lead  to  fame  ?  Has  nattfre  then  puniihed 
them  for  having  croITed  the  ocean  ?  Are  they  a  r^ce  of 
people  degenerated  by  tranfplanting,  by  growth  and  by 
mixture  ?  Will  not  time  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  the 
nature  of  their  climate  ?  Let  us  beware  of  pronounc- 
ing on  futurity,  before  we  have  the  experience  of  fe- 
veral  centuries.     Let  us  wait  till  a  more  ample  burft  of 
light-has  (hone  over  the  new  hemifphere.     Let  us  wait 
till  education  may  have  correded  the  infurmountable 
tendency  of  the  climate  towards  the  enervating  plea- 
fures  of  luxury  and  fenfuality.     Perhaps,  we  fliall  then 
fee  that  Americs^  is  propitious  to  genius,  and  the  arts 

Z  4  that 
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*  %^  ^  ^^^^  8'V«  l^'rth  to  peace  and  fociely.     A  new  Olym- 
pus, an  Arcadia,  an  Athens,  a  new  Greece  will  pro- 
duce, perhaps,  on  the  continent,  or  in  the  Archipelago 
that  furrounds  it,  another  Homer,  a  Theocritus,  and 
cfpccially  an  Anacreon.     Perhaps,  another  Newton  is 
to  arifc  in  New  Britain.     From  EngUfli  America  with- 
out doubt  will  proceed  the  firft  rays  of  the  fciences  if 
they  are  at  length  to  break  through  a  iky  fo  long  time 
clouded.     By  a  fingular  conlraft  with  the  old  world,  in 
which  the  arts  have  travelled  from  the  fouth  towards 
the  north,  in  the  new  one,  the  north  will  be  found  to 
enlighten  the  fouthern  parts.    Let   the  Englifli  clear 
the  ground,  purify  the  air,  alter  the  climate,  improve 
nature,  and  a  new  univerfe  will  arife  out  of  their  hands 
for  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  humanity.     But  it  is  ne- 
cef&ry  that  they  fliould  take  fteps  conformable  to  this 
noble  defign,  and  aim  by  juft  and  laudable  means  to 
form  a  population  fit  for  the  creation  of  a  new  world. 
This  is  what  they  have  not  yet  done. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  their  colonifts  was  formerly  com- 
pofed  of  malefaftors  which  the  mother  country  tranfport- 
cd  after  condemnation  to  America,  and  who  were  bound 
to  a  fervitudc  of  feven  or  fourteen  years  to  the  planters 
who  had  purchafed  them  out  of  the  hands  of  jufSce. 
The  difguft  is  grown  univerfal  againft  thefe  corrupt 
men,  always  difpofed  to  commit  frefli  crimes. 

These  have  been  replaced  by  indigent  perfons,  whom 
the  impoffibility  of  fubfifting  in  Europe  has  driven  into 
the  new  world.  Having  embarked  without  being  capa- 
ble of  paying  for  their  paflage,  thefe  wretches  are  at 
the  difpofal  of  their  captain,  who  fells  them  to  whom 
he  pleafes. 

This  fort  of  flavery  i$  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time ; 
\mt  it  can  never  exceed  ei|ht  years.    If  among  thefe 

cmi^r^nt^ 
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emigrants  there  are  any  who  are  not  of  age,  their  fervi-  BOOK 
tude  lads  till  they  arrive  Ut  that  period,  which  is  fixed 
at  twenty-one  for  the  boys,  and  eighteen  for  the  girls. 

NoKE  of  ihofe  who  are  contraded  for  have  a  right  to 
marry  without  the  approbation  of  their  mafter,  who  fets 
what  price  he  choofes  on  his  confent.  If  any  one  of 
them  runs  away,  and  he  is  retaken^  he  is  to  ferve  a  week 
for  each  day's abfence,  a  month  for  every  week,  and  fiK 
months  for  one.  The  proprietor  who  does  not  think  pro- 
per to  receive  again  one  who  has  deferted  from  his  fer- 
vice,  may  fell  him  to  whom  he  pleafes,  but  that  is  only 
for  the  term  of  his  firftcontraS.  Befides  neither  the  fer- 
vice,  nor  the  fale  carry  any  ignominy  with  it.  At  the 
end  of  hisfervitude,  the  contraded  perfon  enjoys  all  the 
rights  of  a  free  denizen.  With  his  freedom,  he  receives 
from  the  matter  whom  he  has  ferved,  either  implements 
for  hufoandry,  or  utenfils  proper  for  his  work. 

But  with  whatever  appearance  of  juftice  this  fpeciea 
of  traffic  may  be  coloured,  the  greateft  part  of  the 
firangers  who  go  over  to  America  under  thefe  conditions, 
would  never  fet  their  foot  on  board  a  (hip,  if  they  were 
not  inveigled  away.  Some  artful  kidnappers  from  the  fens 
of  Holland  fpread  themfelves  over  the  Palatinate,Suabia, 
and  the  cantons  of  Germany, which  are  the  beft  peopled 
or  lead  happy.  There  they  fet  forth  with  raptures  the 
delights  of  the  new  world,  and  the  fortunes  eadly  ac« 
quired  in  that  country.  The  (imple  men,  feduced  by 
thefe  magnificent  promifes,  blindly  follow  thefe  infa* 
mous  brokers  engaged  in  this  fcandalouscommerce,who 
deliver  them  over  to  fa3ors  at  Amfterdam  or  Rotter-* 
dam.  Thefe,  either  in  pay  with  the  Britifti  government, 
or  with  companies  who  have  undertaken  to  flock  the  co- 
lonies with  people,  give  a  gratuity  to  the  n^en  employed 
IP  this  fervice.    Whpjc  families  are  fold  without  their 

Knowledge 
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BOOR  knowledge  to  mailers  at  a  diftance^  who  impofe  the 
*^  harder  conditions  upon  them}  as  hunger  and  neceffity 
do  not  permit  the  fufferers  to  give  a  refufal.  The  Eng- 
Itlh  form  their  fupplies  of  men  for  hufbandry,  as  princes 
do  for  war ;  for  a  purpbfe  more  ufeful  and  more  hu- 
mane^  but  by  the  fame  artifices.  The  deception  is  per- 
petually carried  on  in  Europe^  by  the  attention  paid  to 
the  fupprefling  of  all  correfpondence  with  America, 
which  might  unveil  a  myftery  of  impollure  and  iniquity, 
too  well  difguifcd  by  the  iqterefted  principles  which 
gave  rife  to  it. 

« 

But  in  ihort  there  would  not  be  lb  many  dupes,  if 
there  were  fewer  vidims.  It  is  the  oppreffion  of  go* 
vernment  which  makes  thefe  chimerical  ideas  of  fortune 
be  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Men,  un- 
fortunate in  their  private  affairs,vagabonds  or  contempti- 
ble at  home,  having  nothing  worfe  to  fear  in  a  foreign 
climate,  eafily  give  themfelves  up  to  the  hope  of  a  bet- 
ter lot.  The  means  ufed  to  retain  them  in  a  countiy 
where  chance  has  given  them  birth,  are  fit  only  to  ex- 
cite in  them  a  defire  to  quit  it.  It  is  imagined  that  they 
are  to  be  under  the  conftant  reftraint  of  prohibitions, 
menaces,  and  punilhments  :  thefe  do  but  exafperate 
them,  and  drive  them  to  defertion  by  the  yery  forbid- 
dance  of  it.  They  fhould  be  attached  by  foothing 
means ;  by  fair  expe£Utions  ;  whereas  they  are  im- 
prifoned,  and  bound  :  man,  born  free,  is  reftrained  from 
attempting  to  exift  in  region^,  where  heaven  and  earth 
offer  him  an  afylum.  It  has  been  thought  better  to 
ftifle  him  in  his  cradle  than  to  let  him  feek  for  his  living 
in  fome  climate  that  is  ready  to  give  him  fuccour.  It 
is  not  judged  proper  even  to  leave  him  the  choice  of  bis 
burial-place.^-^Tyrants  in  policy  I  thefe  are  the  eSe6t9 
of  your  laws  I  People,  where  then  are  your  rights  ? 

Is 
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Is  it  then  become  receflary  to  lay  open  to  the  nations  BOOK 
the  fchcm^s  that  are  formed  againft  their  liberty  ?  Mud  ,_^^ 
they  be  told^  that  by  a  confpiracy  of  the  moft  odious  na-  ^ 

ture,  certain  powers  have  lately  entered  into  an  agree- 
menty  which  muft  deprive  evcti  defpair  itfelf  of  every 
refoyrco  ?  For  thefe  two  centuries  paft,  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  have  been  fabricating  among  them  in  the 
fecret  recefles  of  the  cabinet  th^t  long  and  heavy  chain 
With  which  the  people  are  encompaffed  on  every  fide. 
At  every  negociation  frefli   links  were  added  to  the 
chain    fo  artificially  contrived.      Wars  tended  not   to 
make  ftates  more  extenfive,  but  fubjefls  more  fubmif- 
five,  by  gradually  fubflituting  military  government  in 
lieu  of  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of  lavtrs  and  mora- 
lity.    The  feveral  potentates  have  all  equally  ftrength- 
ened  themfiplves  in  their  tyranny  by  their  conquefts,  or 
\>y   their  lofles.     When  they  were  viaorious,  they 
reigned   by  their  armies;  vi^hen  humbled  by  defeat, 
tbey  held  the  command    by   the   mifery    of    their 
pufiHanimous  fubjeQs  j  whether  ambition  made  them 
competitors  or  adverfaries,  they  entered  into  league 
or  alliance,  only  to  aggravate  the  fervitude  of  the  people. 
If  they  chofe  to  kindle  war,  or  maintain  peace,  they  were 
fure  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  their  authority,  either 
the  raifing  or  debafing  of  their  people.    If  they  ceded  a 
province,  they  exhaufted  every  other  to  recover  it,  in 
order  to  make  amends  for  their  lofs.    If  they  acquired 
a  Dew  one;i  the  haughtinefs  they  afFcQed  out  of  it, 
was  the    occafion   of  cruelty   and   CJ^tortion  within. 
They  borrowed  one  of  another  by  turns  every  art  and 
invention,  whether  of  peace  or  of  war,  that  might  con^ 
cur  fometiroes  to  foment  natural  antipathy  and  rivalftip, 
fometimes  to  oWiterate  the  charaQer  of  the  nations ;  as 
if  there  bad  been  a  tacit  agreement  among  the  rulers  to 
fi)bje€^  the  nations  ooe  by  means  of  another  to  the  defi. 

potifm 
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BOOK  potirm  they  had  conftantly  been  preparing  for  thetti. 
Ye  people  who  all  groan  more  or  lefs  fecretly^  doubt  not 
of  your  condition  ;  thofe  who  never  entertained  any  af- 
fedion  for  you»  arc  come  now  not  to  have  any  fear  of 
you.  In  the  extremity  of  wretchednefs  one  (ingle  re- 
fource  remained  for  you  ;  that  of  efcape  and  emigra- 
tion.^i-Even  that  has  been  (hut  againft  you* 

Princes  have  agreed  among  themfelves  to  reftore  to 
one  another  not  only  deferters^  who  for  the  moft  part  in- 
*  hfted  by  compulfion  or  by  fraud,  have  a  good  right  to 
efcape  ;  not  only  rogues  who  in  reality  ought  not  to 
find  a  refuge  any  where ;  but  indifferently  all  their  fub- 
jeds  whatever  may  be  the  motive  that  obliged  them  to 
quit  their  country. 

Thus  all  you  unhappy  labourers,  who  find  neither 
fubfiftence  nor  work  in  your  own  countries,  after  they 
have  been  ravaged  and  rendered  barren  by  the  exac- 
tions of  finance ;  thus  ye  die  where  ye  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  born,  ye  have  no  refuge  but  under  ground. 
All  ye  artifts  and  workmen  of  every  fpecies  harafTed  by 
monopolies,  who  are  refiifed  the  right  of  working  at 
your  own  free  difpofal,  without  havbg  purchafed  the 
privileges  of  your  calling :  ye  who  arc  kept  for  your 
whole  life  in  the  work-(hop,  for  the  purpofc  of  enrich* 
ing  a  privileged  fa£tor :  ye  whom  a  court-mourning 
leaves  for  months  together  without  bread  or  wages;  ne<- 
ver  expcQ  to  live  out  of  a  country  where  foldiers  and 
guards  keep  you  imprifoned ;  go  wander  in  defpair,  and 
die  of  regret.  If  ye  venture  to  groan  ;  your  cries  will 
be  re-echoed  and  loft  in  the  depth  of  a  dungeon  ;  if  ye 
make  your  efcape,  ye  will  be  purfued  even  beyond 
mountains  and  rivers :  ye  will  be  fent  back,  or  given  up, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  torture ;  and  to  that  eternal  re- 
(Iraint  to  which  you  have  been  condemned  from  your 

birtbt 
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birth.  Do  you  likcwife,  whom  nature  has  endowed  With  B  ^^^ 
a  free  fpirit,  independent  of  prejudice  and  error,  who 
dare  to  think  and  talk  likemen>  do  you  erafe  from  your 
minds  every  idea  of  truth,  nature,  and  humanity.  Ap- 
plaud every  attack  made  on  your  country  and  your  fel- 
low-citizens, or  elfe  maintain  a  profound  filence  in  the 
receflfes  of  obfcurity  and  concealment.  All  ye  who  were 
born  in  thofe  barbarous  dates,  where  the  condition  for 
the  mutual  reftoration  of  deferters  has  been  entered  in- 
to by  thefeveral  princes,  and  fealed  by  a  treaty;  recoi- 
led the  infcription  Dante  has  engraved  on  the  gate  of 
his  infernal  region  :  Foi  cb*  entrate,  lafciate  omai  ogni 
fperanza  :  Tou  who  enter  here,  may  leave  behind  you  every 
bope. 

What  !  is  there  then  no  afylum.  remaining  beyond 
the  feas  ?  Will  not  England  open  her  colonies  to  thofe 
wretches,  who  voluntarily  prefer  her  dominion  to  the  in- 
fupportable  yoke  of  their  own  country  ?  What  need  has 
ihe  of  that  infamous  band  of  contrafled  flaves,  kidnap- 
ped and  debauched  by  the  (hameful  means  employed  by 
every  flate  to  increafe  their  armies?  What  need  has  (he 
of  thofe  beings  ftill  more  miferable,  of  whom  (he  com- 
pofes  the  third  clafs  of  her  American  population  ?  Yes, 
by  an  iniquity  the  mpre  ^locking'as  it  is  apparently  the 
lefs  neceflary ;  her  northern  colonies  have  had  recourfe 
to  the  traffic,  and  flavery  of  the  negroes.  It  will  not  be 
difowned,  that  tliey  may  be  better  fed,  better  cloathed/ 
lefs  ill  treated,  and  lefs  overburthened  with  toil  than  in 
the  Iflands.  The  laws  proteQ  them  more  effeftually, 
and  they  feldom  become  the  viSims  of  the  barbarity  or 
caprice  of  an  odious  tyrant.  But  ftill  what  muft  be  the 
burthen  of  a  man's  life  who  is  condemned  to  languifli  in 
eternal  flavery  ?  Some  humane  fe£taries :  chriftians  who 
look  for  virtues  in  the  gofpel,  more  than  for  opinions, 
have  often  been  defirous  of  reftoring  to  their  flaves  that 

liberty 
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t  O  OK  liberty  for  which  they  cannot  receive  soy  adequate  dom- 
j^  ^  penfation  j  boi  they  have  been  a  long  time  withheki  by 
'  a  law  of  the  ftate,  which  dircded  that  an  affigfiment  of 
a  fafliciency  for  fubfsftence  fhouU  be  made  to  tfaofe  who 
ivere  fet  at  liberty* 

Lkt  us  rather  fay,  the  convenieRt  cuftom  of  being 
waited  on  by  (laves ;  the  fondnef»  we  have  for  power, 
which  we  attempt  tojudrfy  by  pretendm^  lo  alleviate 
their  fervitude ;  the  opinion  fo  readily  entertained  that 
they  do  not  complain  of  a  ftate,  which  ifr  by  time  cbang-^ 
ed  into  nature :  thefe  are  the  fophifms  of  Mf-love^  cal*^ 
culated  to  appeafe  the  clamours  of  confeiea^e.  The  §e* 
nerality  of  mankind  are  not  born  with  evildifpofitionsyor 
prone  to  do  ill  by  choice ;  but  even  among  thofe  whom 
nature  feems  to  have  formed  juft  and  good,  there  afebut 
few  who  poffeis  a  foul  fufBcie&tly  difmtereded,  courage-- 
ous  and  great,  to  do  any  good  ^Okm^  if  they  mtrft  facri- 
fice  fotne  advantage  for  it. 

But  ftill  the  (fakers  have  juft  fet  an  example  wbtch 
ought  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  reKj^n  and 
humanity.  In  one  of  thefe  affemUies,  where  every  OM 
of  the  faithful,  who  conceives  himtfelf  moted  by  the  iteh 
pulfe  of  the  holy  fpirit,  has  a  right  of  fpeaHing ;  one  of 
the  brethren,  who  was  himfelf  undoubtedly  infptred  on 
this  occafion,  arofe  and  faid  :  <'  How  toDg  then  fliall  we 
*^  have  two  confciences,  two  meafures,  two  fcales  ^  one 
**  in  our  own  favour,  one  for  the  ruin  of  our  neighbour, 
<<  both  equally  falfe  ?  Is  it  for  us,  brethren,  to  complain 
^^  at  this  moment,  that  the  parliament  of  England  wiflies 
**  to  enilave  us,  and  to  impofe  upon  us  the  yoke  of  fob* 
**  jeSs,  without  leaving  us  the  rights  of  citizens ;  while 
^*  for  this  century  paft,  we  have  been  calmly  admg  the 
**  the  part  of  tyrants,  by  keeping  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft 
**  flavery  men  who  are  our  equals  and  our  bretht en  ? 

"  What 
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*'  What  have  thofc  unhappy  creatures  done  to  u8>  whom  B  O  O  K, 

**  nature  had  feparated  from  us  by  barriers  fo  formid* 

'<  able^  whom  our  avarice  has   fought  after  through 

*^  ftorma  and  wrecks,  and  brought  away  from  the  midft 

**  of  their  burning  fands^  or  from  their  dark  foreAs  in* 

<<  habited  by  tygers?  What  crime  have  they  been  guil- 

<<  ty  ofy  that  they  fhould  be  torn  from  a  country  which 

'*  fed  them  without  toil,  and  that  they  fliould  be  tranf- 

<<  planted  by  us  to  a  land  where  they  peri&  under  the 

<*  labours  of  fervitude  ?  Father  of  Heaven,  what  family 

^<  haft  Thou  then  created,  in  which  the  elder  born,  af-^ 

*^  ter  having  feized  on  the  property  of  their  brethren, 

^  are  ftill  refolved  to  compel  tbemj  with  flrtpes,  to  ma* 

*^  nure  with  the  blood  of  their  veins  and  the  fweat  of 

"  their  brow  that  very  inheritance  of  which  they  have 

^<  been  robbed  ?  Deplorable  race,  whom  we  render 

*^  brutes  to  tyrannize  over  them  :  in  whom  we  extiiw 

*^  gui(h  every  power  of  the  ibul,  to  load  their  limbs  and 

'^  their  bodies  with  burdens ;  in  whom  we  e&ce  the 

**  inuige  of  God,  and  the  (lamp  of  manhood.     A  race 

**  mutilated  and  diflionoured  as  to  the  faculties  of  mind 

^*  and  bodyy  throughout  its  eiiftence,  by  us  who  are 

'<  chriflians  and  Engliihmen  I  Engliihmen,  ye  peopk 

*^  favoured  by  Heaven,  and  refpeded  on  the  feas,  would 

^'  ye  be  free  and  tyrants  at  the  fame  inftant  ?  No.  Bre« 

^*  thren  :  it  is  time  we  fliould  be  coofiflent  with  ourfelves. 

<^  Let.  us  fet  free  thofe  miferable  vidima  of  our  pride : 

**  let  us  refldre  the  negroes  to  liberty,  which  man  ihould 

^'  never  take  from  man.     May  aU  chriflian  focieties  be 

**  induced  by  our  example  to  repair  an  injuAice  autho- 

'*  rized  by  the  crimes  and  plunders  of  two  centuries  I 

'*  May  men  too  long  degraded,  at  length  raife  to  Hea« 

*'  ven  their  arms  freed  from  chains,  and  their  eyes  bath- 

*'edin  tears  of  gratitude!  Alas!  the  unhappy  mortals 

*'  have  hitherto  ihed  no  tears  but  thofe  of  defpairl" 

This 
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BOOK  This  difcourfe  awakened  remorfei  and  the  (laves  itt 
Penfylvania  were  fet  at  liberty.  A  revolution  fo  amaa^ing 
mud  neceflarily  have  been  the  work  of  a  people  inclined 
to  toleration.  But  let  us  not  exped  Hmilar  inftances  of 
heroifm  in  thofe  countries  which  are  as  deep  funk  in  bar- 
barifm  by  the  vices  attendant  on  luxury^  as  they  have 
formerly  been  from  ignorance.  When  a  government^ 
at  once  both  priefily  and  military >  has  brought  every 
things  even  the  opinions  of  men»  under  its  yoke  ;  when 
man,  become  an  impoftor,  has  perfuadcd  tbe  arnfed 
multitude  that  he  holds  from  Heaven  the  right  of  op- 
preffing  the  earth ;  there  is  no  Hiadow  of  liberty  left  for 
civilized  nations.  Why  ihould  they  not. take  their  re^ 
venge  on  the  favage  people  of  the  torfid  zone  ? 

Prefent  No T  to  mention  the  population  of  the  negroes,  which 

population  ^^Y  a"^^""^  ^^  300,000  flaves,  in  1 750  a  million  of  in- 
in  the         habitants   were  reckoned  ia  the  Britifli  provinces  of 
£ngli(h      North  America.     There  muft  be  now  upwards  of  two 
of^No^h     millions ;  as  it  is  proved  by  undeniable  calculations  that 
America,    the  number  of  people  doubles  every  15  or  16  years  in 
fome  of  thofe  provinces,  and  every  18  or  20  in  others. 
So  rapid  an  increafe  muft  have  two  fources,  the  firft  i$ 
that  number  of  Iriflimen,  Jews,  Frenchmen,  Switzers, 
Palatines,  Moravians,  and  Saltzburghers,  who  after  hav- 
ing been  worn  out  with  the  political  and  religious  trou- 
bles they  had  experienced  in  Europe,  have  gone  in  fearcfa 
of  peace  and  quietnefs  in  diftant  climates.     The  fecond 
fource  of  that  amazing  increafe  is  from  the  climate  it- 
felf  of  the  colonies,  where  experience  has  fbewn  that 
the  people  naturally  doubled  their  numbers  every  five 
and  twenty  years.     Mr.  Franklin's  remarks  will  makd 
thefe  truths  evident. 

The. numbers  of  the  people,  fays  that  philofopher,  in- 
creafe every  where  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  mar- 
riages ^- and  that  niunber  increafes  as  the  means  of  fub- 

fifling 
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filltng  a  family  are  tendered  more  eafy.  In  a  couptry  BOOK 
where  the  means  of  fubfiftence  abound,  more  people 
marry  early.  In  a  fociety,  whofe  profperity  is  a  mark 
of  its  antiquity,  the  rich  alarmed  at  the  cxpences  which 
female  luxury. brings  along  with  it,  are  as  late  as  pof-^ 
fible  in  forming  an  eftabliihment)  which  it  is  difficult 
to  fix,  and  whofe  maintenance  is  coftly  ;  atid  the  per- 
fons,  who  have  no  fortunes,  pafs  their  days  in  a  celibacy 
which  diihirbs  the  married  flate^  The  maflers  have 
but  few  children,  the  fervants  have  none  at  all ;  and 
the  artificers*  are  afraid  of  having  any.  This  irregu- 
larity is  fo  perceptible,  cfpecially  in  great  towns,  that 
families  are  not  kept  up  fufficiently  to  maintain  popula- 
tion  in  an  even  ftate,  and  that  we  conftantly  find  there 
more  deaths  than  births.  Happily  for  us  that  decay 
has  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  country,  where  the  con'* 
ftant  pradice  of  making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  towns 
gives  a  little  more  fcope  for  population.  But  the  lands 
being  every  where  occupied,  and  let  at  the  highed  rate^ 
thofe  who  cannot  arrive  at  property  of  their  own,  are 
hired  by  thofe  who  have  property.  Rivallhip,  owing 
to  the  multitude  of  workmen,  lowers  the  price  of  la* 
hour,  and  the  fmallncfs  of  their  profits  takes  away  the 
defire  and  the  hope,  as  well  a^  the  abilities  requifite 
for  inctcttfe  by  marriage.  Such  is  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Burope. 

That  of  America  prefects  an  appearaiice'of  a  quite 
contrary  nature.  TraSs  of  land,  wafte  and  unculti- 
vated, are  to  be  had  either  for  nothing,  or  to  cheap, 
that  a  man  of  the  leaft  turn  for  labour,  is  furniflied  in 
a  (hort  time  with  an  extent,  which  while  it  is  fufficient 
to  rear  a  numerous  family,  will  maintain  his  pofterity 
for  a  confiderable  time.  The  inhabitants,  therefore, 
of  the  new  world,  induced  likewife  by  the  climate, 
marry  In  greater  numbers,  and  at  an  earlier  time  of  life, 

A  a  than 
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Jl  O  O  K  than  the  iabahitftnts  of  Europe*  Wher^  on^  hundred 
.^^f^-  ^nter  into  the  mtrricd  ftat^  in  Europe,  there  are  two 
'^"^  hundnd  in  Atntrica^  and  if  we  reckon  four  children 
to  ^ach  marriage  in  otar  cUitiatts^  wt  flionki  aUow»  at 
kafti  eight  in  the  new  benriff>here.  If  we  tn^kipljr 
theft  families  by  their  produ^e^  it  will  appear  that  in 
lefs  than  two  c^Htorits  the  Britifli  northern  cotcnted 
will  itrrive  at  zh  imtnthk  degree  of  populatiobi  unleTs 
the  motber  coiititi*y  contrite  fome  obftacles  to  iitipt»de 
it6  natural  progreff. 

Happinefs      They  are  now  peopled  with  hetlthj  and  robtift  mei^^ 
of  the  in-    ^f  ^  (iature  above  the  common  fize,  Thefe  Creels  art 
in  the  Bri-  more  t}inck  and  come  to  their. full  grawib  fooner  than 
tifli  colo-    ihe  J£urop.ean<  :  but  they  are  not  fa  long-Iived,     The 
North^       low  price  of  meat»  fift,  grain,  game,  fruits,  cyder^ 
America.    vege^Uesi  keeps  die  iobabitants  ia  a  great  plenty  df 
thiags  Dnereiy  for  nourUhmeiii:.   Jt  is  neceffiiry  to  be 
more  catefol  with  refp^d  to  clothing,  which  is  &U 
very  dear,  wMtber  bro«^^  from  Europe,  or  madeiit 
the  country.     Manpers  arj6  in  the  ftate  tbey  IhoiiM  ht 
attitng  young  colofH<^,  and;  people  given  tb  cukivatioa» 
fi6t  yet  pokflied  ilOf  corruftefd  by  the  reibrt  of  great 
cities^  Throagkout  the  fatuilie^in  general,  thbre  reigns 
t»cinibmy»  ncatn^fs,   mi  regularity.    OaUjMitty  and 
gaming,  the  paffions  of  eafy  wealth,  feldom  break  An 
upon  that  happy  tranquillity.     The  fex  are  ftill  what 
they  ftiould  be,   gentle,    modeft,  tCrtipkffibnafe,  and 
ufeful ;  they  are  in  ])6fleflimi  of  thofe  tii^tues  which 
fcontinue  the  ert pi^^  bf  thfeir  thaf ms.  The  men  arfe  em- 
ptoyed  in  their  brigihal  dtitlfefe,  the  fca'rt  and  improve- 
ment of  their  plahtations;  f^)skh  Will  b6  fh^  fupport  of 
their  pofterity.     Out  g^rier&J  fetttimeflt  ot  benevolence 
linites  every  family,  i^^bttii'i^  cbfttrSbuVes  to  this  union 
fo  much  as  a  cettaifi  eqa^lit^  df  ftatibn,  a  fecufity  that 
arifes  From  property,  a  gfefiml  hbpd  Which  '^ery  man 

has 
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has  of  increafing  u#  and  the  facilUy  of  futc^edifl^  in  A  OO  K 
this  expe£tation  ;  in  a  word^   nothing  contribtitf s  Ip  it  *' 

To  much  as  the  reciprocal  indejpendence  in  which  all 
rtfien  live,  with  refpeS  to  theit  wants«  joined  to  the  ne- 
ceflSty  of  focial  conhedloh^  for  the  purpbfes  of  their 
pkafares.     Inftcad  of  luxury,  which  brings  mifery  iii 
its  tralh,  inftead  Of  that  afBiaing  and  (hocking  cbntraft^ 
an  univ^rfal  welfare  wifely  dealt  out  in  the  original  dif- 
tf-ibution  of  the  liands,  has  by  the  influence  of  indyftry 
given  rife  in  every  breaft  to  the  defire  of  pleafing  one 
another  j    a  defire,  without  doubt^   more  fatisfa£tory 
than  the  fecret  difpofition  toSrijureour  brethren,  which 
IS  ififepafable  from  an  extreme  inequality  of  fortune 
ind  condition.     Men  never  meet  wiihout  fatisfaaion, 
^hen  they  afe  neither  in  that  flate  of  mutual  diftanccJ 
^vhlch  leads  to  indifference,  nor  in  that  way  ©f  rival- 
ihip  which  borders  on  hatred.     They  come  nearer  to- 
gether arid  collea  in  focieties  |  in  Ihort  it  U  in  the  co- 
lonies that  men  lead  fuch  a  country  life  as  was  th^  ori- 
gitifiil  ieftfttfttkjn  of  mankind^  beft  fuitttd  to  the  health 
afid  incne&f<i  tf  the  fpecics :  probably^  they  enjoy  alt 
the  happihefe  confiftent  with  the  frailty  df  human  na-» 
ture.  ^edb  hot,  indeed/ find  there  ihofe  graces^  thofe 
t^eme,  thdfe  refined  enjoyments,  the  means  and  ex^ 
ptnce  of  which  wear  out  and  fatigue  the  fprirtgs  of  the 
fcul,  and  bring  on  the  vapours  of  melancholy  whlcli  fo 
mturatiy  follow  aii  indulgence  in  ardent  pleafute :  but 
there  are  the  pleafures  of  domeftic  life,  the  mutual  at- 
tachments of  parent  and  children,   abd  conjugal  Jov-e, 
that  faflionfo  pure  and  fo  delicious  to  the  foul  that  cart 
t*fte  it,  and  defpife  all  other  gratifications.  This  is  the 
fenchatiting  prof|>ea  exhibited  throughout  North  Ame- 
tica.    It  is  in  the  wilds  of  Florida  and  Virginia,  eveii 
ill  the  fbrcfts  of  Canada,  that  men  are  enabled  to  con- 
titiue  to  love  thcit  whole  life  long  •  what  was  the  objeft 

A  a  a  of 
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B  O  O  K  of  their  firft  aflFedion,  innocence  and  virtue,  which 
»        *  _,  never  entirely  lofe  their  heauty. 

If  any  thing  be  wanting  in  Britiih  America,  it  is  ii9 
not  forming  precifely  one  people.  Families  are  there 
found  fometimes  re-united,  fometimes  difperfed,  ori- 
ginating from  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
Thefe  colonifts,  in  whatever  fpot  chance  or  discernment 
may  have  placed  them,  all  preferve  with  a  prejudice 
not  to  be  worn  out,  their  mother  tongue,  the  partia- 
lities and  the  cufloms  of  their  own  country.  Separate 
fchools  and  churches  hinder  them  from  mixing  with 
the  hofpitable  people,  who-  hold  out  to  them  a  place  of 
refuge.  Still  eflranged  from  this  people  by  worftiipji 
by  manners,  and  probably  by  their  feelings,  they  har- 
bour feeds  of  dilTention  that  may  one  day  prove  the  ruin 
and  total  overthrow  pf  the  colonies.  The  only  prefer- 
vative  againft  this  di fader  depends  entirely  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  ruling  pbwers. 

Whatkind      By    ruling    powers  muft  not  be  underftood  fh^e 

of  govern-  Arange  conftitutioBS  of  Europe,  which  are  a  rude  mix- 

eftabliflied  ^^^^  °^  facred   and  profaac  laws.     EngUfli  America 

in  theBri-  was  wife  or  happy  enough  not  to  admit  any  ecdefiafti* 

tiih  colo-    cgi  power  :  being  from  the  beginning  inhabited  by 

North         prcfbyterians,   fhe  rejected  with   horror  every  tbiog 

America,    that  might  revive  the  idea.of  it.     All  affairs  that  in  the 

other  parts  of  the   gipbe  depend  on  the  tribunal  c^ 

pri^fts,  are  h^re  brought  before  the  civil  magiftrate;, 

or   the  national  affemblies.    The. attempts  made  by 

thofe  pf  the  Englifli  church  to  eftablifti  their  hierarchy 

in  that  country,  have  ever  been  abortive,  not withftand- 

ing  the  fupport given  by  the  mother  country;  butftijl 

they  have  their  fhare  in  the  adminillration  of  bufinefe 

as  well  as  thofe  of  other  feQs.     Nope  but  catholics 

have  been  excluded,  on  account  of  their  refufing  thofe 

Cfaths  which  the  public  tranquillity  feemed  to  require. 

In 
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In  this  view  American  government  has  deferved  great  BOOK 
ccmiinendation  ;  but  in  other  refpeSs,  it  is  not  fo  well       ^^* 
combined. 

Policy,  in  its  aim  and  principal  objeQ  refembles 
the  education  of  children.  Tiiey  both  tend  to  form 
men^  and  fhould  be  fimilar  to  each  other  in  many  re- 
fpeSs.  Savage  people,  firft  united  in  fociety,  require 
as  much  as  children  to  be  fometimes  led  on  by  gentle 
means^  and  fometimes  reftrained  by  compulfion.  For 
Want  of  experience,  which  alone  forms  our  reafon,  as 
they  arc  incapable  of  governing  them felves  throughout 
the  changes  of  things  and  the  various  concerns  that  be- 
long to  a  rifing  fociety,  government  (hould  be  enlight- 
ened with  regard  to  them,  and  guide  them  by  authority 
to  years  of  maturity;  Juft  fo  barbarous  nations  are  uA- 
der  the  rod,  and  as  it  were  in  the  leading-ftrings  of 
defpotifm,  till  in  the  advance  of  fociety,  their  interefts 
teach  them  to  conduft  themfelves.* 

Civilized  nations,  like  young  men,  more  or  kfs 
advanced  not  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  but  from 
the  conduQ  of  their  early  education,  as  foon  as  they 
come  to  their  own  flrength,  and  their  own  pretenfions, 
require  being  managed  and  even  refpedled  by  their  go- 
vernors. A  fon  well  educated  ftiould  engage  in  no  un- 
dertaking without  confulting  his  father  :  a  prince  on 
the  contrary  (hould  make  no  regulations  without  con- 
fulting his  people  :  further,  the  fon,  in  refolutions 
where  he  follows  the  advice  of  his  father,  frequently 
hazards  nothing  but  his  own  happinefs ;  in  all  that  a 
prince  ordains,  the  happinefs  of  his  people  is  concerned. 
The  opinion  of  the  public,  in  a  nation  that  thinks  and 
fjpeaks,  is.  the  rule  of  the  government :  and  the  prince 
ftiould.  never  (hock  that  opinion  without  public  reafons, 
nor  flrive  againft:it  without  conviSion.  Government  is 
to  model  all  it^  foinos  according  to  that  opinion  :  opi- 
c.     .  A  a  3  nion. 
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8  O  O  K  nion,  it  is  well  knovirtiy  varies  vrilh  manntriy  habits» 
and  inforinatioa.  So  t)iat  ope  prince  may  without  find- 
ing the  lead  redftance  do  an  ad  of  authority  not  lo  be 
revived  by  his  fucceflbri  without  exciting  the  public 
indignation.  Whence  does  this  difFerence  arife?  Th^ 
predeceflbr  cannot  have  {hocked  an  opinion  that  iv^f 
not  fprung  up  in  his  time^  while  a  fucceedipg  prince 
may  have  openly  counterafted  it  a  century  later,  T^^ 
firfty  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  eipr^fiion,  without  th^ 
knowledge  of  the  public,  may  have  tak^n  a  Aep  whoOp 
violence  he  may  have  ioftened  or  oiade  amends  for  by 
the  happy  fuccefs  of  Ills  government ;  thf  other,  Qi^Uy 
perhaps,  have  inere^fed  the  public  calamitif s  by  fucH 
unjuft  ads  of  wilful  authority,  as  may  perpetuate  U^ 
fird  abufes.  Public  remonftrance  is  generally  the  cry 
of  opinion  ;  and  the  general  opinion  is  the  rule  of  go* 
vernment;  and  becaufe  public  opinion  governs  map? 
kind,  kings  for  this  reafon  become  rulers  qf  men.  Go- 
vernments then  as  well  as  opinion  ought  to  improve 
and  advance  to  perfedion.  But  what  is  the  rule  for 
opinions  among  an  enlightened  people  ?  It  is  the  per-, 
manent  intereflof  fociety,  thefafetyand  advantage  of 
the  nation.  This  intereft  is  modified  by  the  turn  of 
events  and  fituations ;  public  opinion  and  the  form  of 
the  government  follow  thefe  feveral  modifications. 
This  is  the  fcource  of  all  the  forms  of  government,  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  Engliih,  who  are  rational  and  free^ 
throughout  North  America, 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  one  of  the  prot 
vinces  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jtrfey,  Vir-» 
gtnia,  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  is  4iled  royal ; 
becaufe  the  king  of  England  is  there  veiled  with  thefii- 
preme  authority.  Reprefentatives  of  the  people  form  a 
lower  houfe,  as  in  the  mother  country :  a  tth&  council, 
approved  by  the  king,  intended  to  fuppOFt  the  preroga- 
tives 
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lives  of  the  crown,  wpjFufcnti  th«  houfe  of  peers,  and  ^  ^^  ^ 
m^int^im  %h%x  re pr^ffni^tiop  by  the  fortune  m^  r^nk 
of  the  moft  diftinguiihe^  perf^ns  in  the  ^ui\try,  who 
are  members  of  it,  A  governor  convenes,  prorogues, 
and  difiblves  their  aflembties ;  gives  or  refufes  aflfent  to 
their  deliberations,  which  receive  from  his  approbation 
the  force  of  law,  till  the  king,  to  whom  they  are  tranf- 
mitted,  has  rejeded  them. 

Thk  fecpnd  kind  of  government  which  takes  place 
in  the  colonies,  is  known  by  the  name  of  proprietary 
government.  When  the  Englilh  firft  fettled  in  thofe 
diftant  regions,  a  greedy,  aftive  court  favourite  eafily 
obtained  in  thofe  waftes,  which  were  as  large  %s  king- 
doms, a  property  find  authority  withopt  bopn^s.  A 
bow  gpd  j»  fpw  (kins,  the  only  homage  exafted  by  the 
crowp.,  purch^fed  for  ^  roan  in  power  the  right  of  fo- 

vereipty,  pr  governing  as  be  pleafed  In  ^n  vnkn4)w^ 

cpTOtry :  f«cb  was  the  ofigin  of  governro^pt  in  the 

greater  part  of  the  ^olppjes.    At  prefent/M«ry  land  and 

Penfylvania  are  the  only  provinces  under  this  Angular 

form  of  government ;  or  rather  this  irregular  foundation 

Qf  fQ¥Qfeigntyf  Maryland,  indeed,  differs  from  the  reft 

of  the  provinces  only  by  receiving  its  governor  from  the 

UmWy  q{  Baltimore,  whofe  nqmination  is  to  beapprov-* 

ed  by  the  king.    In  Penfylvania,  the  governor  named 

by  the  pfQpricUry  family,  and  confirmed  by  the  crown, 

Js  not  fupported  by  a  council,  which  gives  a  kind  of 

fuperiority,  and  he  is  obliged  to  ag<«e  with  the  com- 

moB8|  iq  whom  i«  naturally  vefted  all  authority. 

iV  third  form,  ftilcd  by  the  Englilh,  charter  gpvern- 
ment,  feems  more  calculated  to  a^lduce  harmony  in  the 
conftitution.  After  having  been  that  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  England,  it  now  fybfifts  only  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  in  Rhode  ifland.  It  p^ay  be  9onfidered  as  a 
n^erc  democracy.    The  inhabitants  of  themfelves  ele£l, 

A  a  4  depofe 
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BOOK  dcpofe  all  their  officers^  and  make  all  laws  they  think 
proper,  without  being  obliged  to  have  the  alTent  of  the 
king*  or  bis  having  any  right  to  annul  them. 

At  length  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  joined  to  the 
acquifition  of  Florida,  has  given  rife  to  a  form  of  legif- 
lation  hitherto  unknown  throughout  the  realm  of  Great- 
Britain.  Thofe  provinces  have  been  put  or  left  under 
the  yoke  of  military,  and  confequently  abfolute  autho- 
rity. Without  any  right  to  afTemble  in  a  national  body, 
they  receive  immediately  from  the  court  of  London 
every  motion  of  government. 

This  diverfity  of  governments  is  not  the  work  of  the 
mother  country.  We  do  not  find  the  traces  of  a  rea- 
fonable,  uniform  and  regular  legiflation.  It  is  chance, 
climate,  the  prejudices  of  the  times  and  of  the  founders 
of  the  colonies  that  have  produced  this  motley  variety 
of  conftitutions.  It  is  not  for  men,  who  are  caft  by 
chance  upon  a  defert  coaft,  to  conftitute  a  legiflation. 

All  legiflation,  in   its  nature,  fliould  aim  at  the 
happinefs  of  fociety.  The  means  by  >vhich  it  is  to  attain 
that  fingular  elevated  point,  depend  entirely  on  its  na- 
tural qualities.     Climate,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fty  and 
the  foil,  are  the  firft  rule  for  the  legiflator.    His  re- 
fources  didate  to  him  his  duties.    In  the  firft  inftance, 
the  local  pofition  (hould  be  confulted.     A  number  of 
people  thrown  on  a  maritime  coaft,  will  have  laws  more 
or  lefs  relative  to  agriculture  or  navigation,  in  proporti- 
on to  the  influence  the  fea  or  land  may  have  on  the  fubfif- 
tence  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  to  people  that  defert 
coaft.     If  the  new  colony  is  led  by  the  courfe  of  fome 
large  river  far  within  land,  a  legiflatoroughtto-have  re- 
gard to  their  race,  and  the  degree  of  their  fecundity,  and 
the  conneQions  the  colony  will  have  either  withm  or 

withoMt 
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Mrithout  by  the  traffic  of  commodities  moft  advantage-  BOOK 
ous  to  its  profperity.  ^  ^^ 

But  it  is  cfpecially  in  the  diftribution  of  property 
that  the  wifdom  of  legiflation  will  appear.  In  general 
and  throughout  all  the  countries  in  the  vfOild,  when  a 
colony  is  founded,  land  is  to  be  given  to  every  perfon> 
that  is  to  fay,  to  every  one  an  extent  fufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  family :  more  (hould  be  given  to  thofe 
who  have  abilities  to  make  the  neceffary  advances  for 
improvement :  fome  fliould  be  kept  vacant  for  pofte- 
rity,  or  for  additional  fettlers,  with  which  the  colony 
may  in  time  be  augmented. 

The  firft  objeQ  of  a  rifing  colony  is  fubfiftence*  and 
population :  the  next  is  the  profperity  likely  to  flow  from 
thefe  two  fources.  To  avoid  occafions  of  war,  whether 
offenfive  or  defenfive ;  to  turn  induftry  towards  thofe 
objeQs  which  produce  moft;  not  to  form  connexions 
around  them,  except  fuch  as  are  unavoidable,  and  may 
be  proportioned  to  the  ftability  which  the  colony  ac- 
quires by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  nature 
of  its  refources;  to  introduce  above  all  things  a  partial 
and  local  fpirit  in  a  nation  which  is  going  to  be  eftablifh- 
cd,  a  fpirit  of  union  within,  and  of  peace  without ;  to 
refer  every  inftitution  to  a  diftant  but  lafting  point  5  and 
to  make  every  occafional  law  fubfervient  to  the  fettled 
regulation  which  alone  is  to  eflFeS  an  increafe  of  num- 
bers, and  to  give  ftability  to  the  fettlement :  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  make  no  more  than  a  (ketch  of  a  legiflation. 

The  moral  fyflem  is  to  be  formed  on  the  nature  of  the 
climate ;  a  large  field  for  population  is  at  firft  to  be  laid 
open  by  facilitating  marriage,  which  depends  upon  the 
facility  of  procuring  fubfiftence.  SanSity  of  manners 
(hould  be  eftablifhed  by  opinion.  In  a  barbarous  ifland, 
ivhich  is  to  be  ftocked  with  children,  no  more  would  be 
peceffary  than  to  leave  the  firft  dawnings  of  truth  to  en- 
large 
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BOOK  large  therofclvcs,  as  reaibn  unfolds  itfclf.    With  pro- 
^*       per  precautions  againft  idle  fears,  proceeding  from  ig- 
norance, the  errors  of  fuperftition  fliould  be  reipoverf, 
till  that  period  when  the  warmth  of  the  l>at^ra^  p^ffi- 
ons,  fortunately  united  with  the  rationel  powers,  dif- 
fipates  every  phantom*    But  when  people,  already  ad- 
vanced in  life,  are  to  be  eftabli(bed  in  a  new  country, 
the  ability  of  legiflation  confifts  In  not  leaving  behind 
any  injurious  opinions  or  habits,  which  may  be  cur^d 
or  correfled.    If  we  wifli  that   they  Ibould  not  be 
tranfmitted  to  poftcrity,   we  (bould  watch  over  the 
fecond  generation  by  a  general  and  public  education  of 
the  children.     A  prince  or  legiflator .  Ihould   never 
found  »  colony,   without    previoufly  fending  thither 
fome  proper  perfons  for  the  education  of  youth  j  that 
is,  fome  governors  rather  than  teachers :  for  it  is  of 
lefs  moment  to  teach  them  what  is  good,  than  to  guard 
them  from  evil    Good  cducatipn  arrives   too  late, 
when  the  people  are  already  corrqpud,    The  feeds  of 
morality  and  virtue,  fown  ip  th^  infancy  of  a  race 
already  corrupted,  are  annihilated  in  the  early  ftages  of 
manhood  by  debauchery,  and  the  contagion  of  fuch 
^ices  as  have  already  becon\e  habitual  in  fip^ietj.    The 
beft  educated  young  men  canitot  come  into  the  world 
yrithbut  making  engagements  and  contra&ing  acquain-> 
tance,  on  which  the  remainder  of  their  lives  depends^ 
If  they  marry,  follow  any  profeflion,  or  pyrfuit^  they 
find  the  feeds  of  evil  and  corruption  rooted  ip  every  CQP^ 
dition  :  a  copduft  entirely  oppofite  to  their  principles: 
example  and  difcourfe  whigh  difconcerts  and  combats 
their  beft  rcfolutions. 

But  in  a  rifing  colony,  the  influence  of  the  firft  ge- 
neration may  be  corrected  by  the  manners  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding.    The  minds  of  all  are  prepared  for  ylrtqe  by 
labour*  The  neceflities  of  life  remove  all  vices  proceed- 
ing 
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ing  fracn  leifure.  The  overflowings  of  fuch  popwU-  BOOR 
tion  have  t  nttura)  tendency  towards  the  mother  ^  ^^ 
country^  where  luxury  continually  invites  and  feducea 
tbe  rich  and  vpluptuQits  planter.  All  means  are  open 
to  the  precautions  of  a  iegiflatoff  who  intends  to  re- 
fine th^  conftitption  and  naanners  of  the  colony.  Let 
thepri  but  hav^  genius  and  virtue,  the  lands  and  the 
people  he  has  to  manage  will  fugged  to  his  mind  a 
plan  of  focietyt  that  a  writer  can  onfy  mark  out  in 
a  vague  inanner,  liable  to  all  the  uncertainty  of  hy-* 
pothefef  that  are  varied  and  complicated  by  an  infini- 
ty of  circumdances  too  difficult  to  be  forefeen  and  put 
together. 

But  the  firft  foundation  of  a  fociety  for  cultivation 
or  commercei  is  property.  It  is  the  feed  of  good  and 
evil,  natural  or  morale  confequent  on  the  iocial  (late* 
Every  nation  feems  to  be  divided  into  two  irreconcile^* 
able  parties*  The  rich  aod  the  poor»  the  men  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  birelinga ;  that  is  to  fay^  makers  atid 
flaves,  form  two  c)a(Ies  of  citizens,  unfortunately  in 
oppofition  with  ooe  (|i>oth^r. 

Jn  vain  hav^  fome  modern  s^uthors  wiflied  by  fophiftry 

to  eftablifh  a  treaty  of  peace  between  thefe  two  dates. 

The  rich  on  all  occafions  are  difpofed  to  get  a  great  deal 

from  the  poor  at  little  ex  pence ;  and  the  poor  are  ever  in- 

cliaed  to  fet  a  higher  value  on  their  labour :  while  the 

rich  mftn  muft  always  give  the  law  in  that  too  unequal 

bargain.    Hence  arifes  the  fyA^m  of  counterpoife  e(la<> 

bliihed  in  fo  many  countries.   The  people  have  not  de-« 

fired  to  attack  property  wjjjch  they  confidered  as  facred, 

but  they  have  made  attempts  to  fitter  it»  and  toch^ck 

it5  natural  tendency  to  abfoi^b  the  whole,   Thefe  coun^ 

terpotfeshave  almoft  always  been  ill  applied^  a$  they  wer^ 

hut  a  kth\t  remedy  againft  th^  original  evil  in  fociety, 

It  ift  ti^a  to  the  reparation  of  kni^  that  ^  l^gtOator  will 
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BOOK  turn  his  principal  attention.     The  more  wifely  that 
^_    ^  diftribution  (hall  be  managed,  the  more  fimple,  uni- 
form and  precife  will  be  thofe  laws  of  the  country 
which    principally    conduce    to  the  prefervation  of 
property. 

The  Englifli  colonies  partake,  in  that  refpeS,  of  the 
radical  vice  inherent  in  the  ancient  conflitution  of  the 
mother  country.     As  its  prcfent  government  is  but  a  re- 
formation of  that  feudal  goverment  which  had  oppreflTed 
all  Europe,  it  (till  retains  many  ufages,  which  being  ori- 
ginally but  abufes  of  fervitude,  are  ftill  more  fenfible 
by  their  contraft  with  the  liberty  which  the  people 
have  recovered.     It  has,  therefore,  been  found  necef- 
fary  to  join  the  laws  which  left  many  rights  to  the  no- 
bility to  thofe  which  modify,  leffen,  abrogate  or  foften 
the  feudal  rights.     Hence  fo  many  laws  of  exception 
for  one  of  principle  ;  fo  many  of  interpretation  for  one 
fundamental ;  fo  many  new  laws  that  are  at  variance 
with  the  old.     So  that  it  is  agreed,  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  world  a  code  fo  difFufe,  fo  perplexed  as  that  of 
the  civil  law  of  Great  Britain.     The  wifeft  men  of  that 
enlightened  nation  have  often  exclaimed  againft  this 
diforder.     They  have  either  not  been  heard,  or  the. 
changes  which  have  been  produced  by  their  remon- 
(trances,  have  only  fervcd  to  increafe  the  confufion. 

Bt  their  dependence  and  their  ignorance  the  colonies 
have  blindly  adopted  that  deformed  and  ill-digefled  mafs^ 
whofe  burden  oppreflTed  their  anceftors :  they  have  added 
to  that  obfcure  heap  of  materials  by  every  newtawthat 
the  times,  manners,  and  place  could  introduce.  From 
this  mixture  has  refulted  a  chaos  the  moftdrfficult  to  un- 
fold ;  a  colledion  of  contradidions  that  require  much 
pains  to  reconcile.  Immediately  there  fprangbp  a  nu- 
merous body  of  lawyers  to  devour  the  lands  and  inhabi- 
tants of  thofe  new-fettled  cJiinates.  .  The'foftane  and 

in« 
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itifluence  they  have  acquired  in  a  fliort  time,  have  BOOK 
brought  into  fubje£kion  to  their  rapacioufnefs  the  va-  t^_  '.^ 
iuable  clafs  of  citizens  employed  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce,  in  all  the  arts  and  toils  mod  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary  for  all  fociety ;  but  almoft  (ingularly  eflential 
to  a  fifing  community.  To  the  fevere  evil  of  chicane, 
which  has  attached  itfelf  to  the  branches,  in  order  to 
fei^&c  on  the  fruit,  has  fucceeded  the  fcourge  of  finance, 
which  preys  on  the  heart  and  root  of  th€  tree. 

In  the  origin  of  the  colonies,  the  coin  bore  the  fame  The  com 
value  as  in  the  mother  country.     The  fcarcity  of  it  th'E^S'fl, 
ibon  occafioiled  a  rife  of  one  third.     That  inconve-  colonics  of 
nience  was^  not  remedied  by  the  abundance  of  fpecie  North 
which  came  from  the  Spanifli  cdonies ;  becaufc  they     "*^'**"' 
were  obliged  to  tranfmit  that  into  England  in  order  to 
pay  for   the  merchandife  they  wanted   from  thence. 
This  was  a  gulph  that  fucked  up  the  circulation  in 
the  colonies.     The  confufioor  oocafioned  by  this  con*- 
tinual  export  furnifhed  a  pretence  for  the  employing  ot 
paper-money. 

There  arc  two  forts  of  it.  The  firft  has  in  view  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  trade  and  induftry.  Every 
colonift  who  ha^  more  ambition  than  mieans,  obtains 
from  the  province  a  paper  credit,  provided  he  confents  to 
pay  an  intereft  of  5  per  cent,  furniflies  a  fufBcient  mort- 
gage, and  agrees  to  repay  every  year  a  tenth  of  the  ca- 
pital borrowed.     By  means  of  this  mark,  which  is  re-    . 
ceived  without  difpute  into  the  public  treafury,  land 
which. tboir  fellow-citizens  caimot  refufe,  the  bufinefs 
of  private  perfons  becomes  more  forifk  and  eafy.    The 
government  itfelf  draws  confiflerable  advantages  from 
this  circulation  ;  becauie  as  it  receives  intereft  and  pays 
none,  it  can  without  the -aid -of  taxes  apply  th-iiftind 
to  the  important  objefis  of •j^bli^  utility. 

But 
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.  But  there  w  another  fort  of  ptper^  vbofe  exiftcoce 
i&  toicly  owing  to  th«  neccflfuics  of  govtmmcnt.  Th«p 
fevcral  provinces  of  Ameri^  bad  formed  projcas  aod 
cootra^ed  cngagemems  beycfnd  their  abilities*  They 
thought  to  make  good  tht  dcfieieocy  of  th^ir  mottcy. 
by  credit.  Taxc$  were  imppfed  to  Uqiiidate  thofc  biUa 
that  preffcd  for  paymwj  i  :  but  before  the  taxes  had 
produced  that  faluUry  feft^i  new  ^oau  came  oo 
that  required  frefc  loanf[.  The  debt»,  therefore^  ac- 
cumulated, and  the  taxes  were  not  fufficient  to  an- 
fwer  tfatsnu  At  length,  the  amoutit  of  the  gevcfn- 
mem  bUIs  exceeded  all  boufidi  after  the  tite  hoftiUttesi 
ditring  which  the  colonies  hUd  raifed  ^nd  ptorided  for 
ft5«oOo  men,  and  con^ibutid  to  all  the  empcnees  of  fo 
loDfe  and  obftinate  k  war.  The  paper  thuafank  into 
the  utrnoft  difrepute^  though  it  had  been  iniroditced 
only  by  the  confent  of  tbe  &Yenil  general  arffemblfes^ 
and  that  each  province  was  to  be  anfiv>erable  for  vhil 
waa  of  their  olvn  creation. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  obferved  thiscbfi-' 
fufion,  and  attempted  to  renfiedy  it.  They  regulated 
the  quantity  of  paper  4circttlatibn  each  colony  flwild 
crea^  for  the  future^  and  as  far  as  their  information 
\9cnii  proportioned  the  mats  of  it  tp  thejir  riches  tnd 
refources.  This  regulation  dirpleafed  nil  perfons>  and 
in  the  year  1 769,  it  Was  foftened. 

PAritii>  of  the  vfual itguoe  of  the  eoift^  ftilt  contimies 
to  pafs  in  ail  Mnd  of  bbfinefs^  Each  piece  i&  cefrtifM 
of  two  round  kaVes^  ghied  oiie  tothbothn*^  and  bear- 
ing on  t^acfa  fide  the  fl»i»p  that  diftingeiihei  Jfaeiki.  Tfaeie 
Are  fonne  of  every  tahie.  Eaeh  pi^oviote  iias  ■  public 
Jbuiicting  for  the  itofcing  of  thcmy  attd  priirate  heaks 
.  wl^ce  they  are  difiributod^  tbe  piecfesi  which  ats  nnkh 
w^m  0r  foliid^  are  carrkd  :tb.  tbcfe  houfesy  asid  f re(h  <iM^ 
received  in  exehltnge*  T ia^lo  ntverbafi itettt  nn  infenoe 
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of  the  officers  employed  io  thefe  exchanges  having  been  BOOK 
guilty  of  the  lead  fraud.  %_^ 

But  this  henefty  is  not  fufficient  for  the  profpcrity  of 
the  colonies^  Though  for  forty  years  their  confmnp^ 
\ioti  has  increafed  four  times  as  much  as  their  popuia^^ 
tit>n,  whefioe  it  is  apparent  that  the  abilities  of 
^ath  fubje6l  afe  four  tttkies  what  they  were,  yet  onte 
ftidy  foretell  that  thefe  large  eftafalifllments  will*  i^erer 
rift  to  that  degree  of  fplendour  fot  which  nature  deligni 
IheM  unlefs  the  fetters  are  broken^  which  confine 
both  theii*  interior  induftry  and  their  foreign  trade. 

The  firft  colonifts  that  peopled  North  America  ap-  The  Eng- 
plied  themfelves  tn  the  beginning  fblely  to  agriculture.  !»?» Zolo- 
ft was  iiof  Idng  before  they  perccited  that  their  ex*  n^JJa- 
potts  did  not  enable  them  to  buy  what  they  wanted,  m€i:ica  are 
and  they,    therefore,   found  themfelves  in  a  manner  ^afWedin 
compelled  tb  f^t  vtp  ftfftc  rude  tnanufft£brie«.    The  duftry' tnd 
intefofts  of  the  mother  eouif^tfy  feemed  hurt  at  this  in-i>  commerce, 
novatibn.    The  circumftance  was  bmught  into  parlia-' 
ftient,    and  there  difcufled  witli  all  the  attention  it 
deferred.    There  were  ^meti  bold  enough  to  defend 
the  caufe  of  the  cotonUls.    They  «rged>  that  ai  thd 
budnefs  of  tillage  did  not  erhj^loy  men  all  the  yea# 
tound,  it  was  tyrabtiy  to  oblige  them  to  wade  in  kUe*- 
ftefs  the  time  which  the  land  did  twt  require  9  (hat  as 
the  product  of  agricuhure  and  hvilting  did  not  famifii 
them  to  the  t'xttiM  of  thdr  wamts,  it  was  reducing 
them  to  mifery  to  hinder  \Ym  pt<epte  from  providing 
againft  theiH  by  a  tiew  i^des  of  induftry :  in  Ihortj 
that  the  prohibitioh  of  tnamsfaSurei  only  tended  to  oc-^ 
eaiion  the  price  of  all  pr^vlfi^ns  in  a  rifmg  (late  to  b^ 
etihaaced,  to  Jcflen,  or,  perhaps,  ftop  the  faleof  theno^ 
and  keep  off  fuch  perfons  as  might  intend  to  fetik  tbei'e^ 

.  The  evidetide  of  thefe  prin<ripte^'iircis  not  to  be  c6n« 
Jto  Verted  :  they  wett  complied  with  sifter  great  dtebitet; 

The 
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BOOK  The  Americans  were  permitted  to  manufadure  the?r 
^*  own  cloths  themfelves,  but  with  fuch  reftriaions  a» 
betrayed  bow  much  avarice  regretted,  what  an  appear- 
^incc  of  juftice  could  not  but  allow.  All  communica*- 
tion  from  one  province  to  another  on  this  account  was 
feverely  prohibited.  They  were  forbidden  under  the 
heavieft  penalties  to  traffic  from  one  to  the  other  for 
wool  of  any  fort,  raw,  or  manufaSnred.  However, 
feme  manufafturers  of  hats  ventured  to  break  through 
Ihefc  reftriaions.  To  put  a  ftop  to  what  was  termed 
a  hc'mous  diforderly  praaice,  the  parliament  had  re- 
courfe  to  that  mean  and  cruel  fpirit  of  regulations.  A 
workman  was  not  empowered  to  fct  up  for  himfelf  till 
after  feven  years  apprenticeftiip ;  a  mafter  was  not  al- 
lowed to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a  time, 
nor  to  employ  any  Have  in  his  workfliop. 

Iron  mines,  which  feem  to  put  into  mens  hands  the 
marks  of  their  own  independence,  were  laid  under  re- 
ftriaions ftill  more  fevere.  It  was  not  allowed  to  carry, 
iron  iiibars,.  or  rough  lumps  any  where  but  to  the  mother 
teuiury*  Without.crucibles  to  melt  it,  or  machines  to 
bend  h,  without  hammers  or  anvib  to  falhion  it,  they 
had  ftill  lefs,  the  liberty  of  converting  it  into  fteel. 

Importation  received  ftill  further  rcftraints.  All 
foreign  veffels,  unlefs  in  evident  diftrefs  or  danger  of 
wreck,  or  freighted  with  gold  or  filver,  were  not  to 
feome  into  any  of  the  ports  of  North  America.  Even 
Jlnglifti  veffels  are  not  admitted  thefe,  unlefs  they  come 
immediately  froro..fome  port  of  that  cc^intry.  The 
(hipping  of  the  colonies  going  to  Europe,  are  to  bring 
back  no  merchandife  buf  from  the  mother  country, 
except  wine  from  the  Madeiras,  and  the  Azores,  and 
fak  licceffary  for  their  fiftieries. 
-  Axt  jfcxportatiofts  were  originally  to  terminate  in  Eng- 
land :  hut  weighty  rcafons  have  deternuncd  the  govern- 
ment 
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Ikient  to  relax  and  abate  this  extreme  feveritr.  It  is  at  B  O  O  K 
prcfent  allowed  to  the  colonifts  to  carry  direfily  fouth 
of  Cape  Finifterre,  grain,  meal,  rice^  vegetables,  fruit, 
fait,  fifli,  planks,  and  timber.  All  other  produSions  be* 
long  exclufively  to  the  mother  country.  Even  Ireland 
that  furnilhed  an  advantageous  vent  for  corn,  ftaz,  and 
pipe  ftaves,  has  been  (hut  againfl:  them  by  tn  aft  of  par- 
liament for  1766. 

Tfafi  parliament,  ivhich  is  the  reprefentativc  of  the 
nation,  affumes  the  right  ofdireSing  commerce  in  iti 
tvholc  eiftent  throughout  the  Bcitifli  dominions.  It  i^ 
by  that  authority  they  pretend  to  regulate  the  connec- 
tions between  the  mother  country  aiid  the  colonies,  to 
maintain  a  communication,  an  advantageous  reciprocal 
re-aSion  between  the  fcattered  parts  of  the  immenfe 
empire.  There  (hould,  in  fafl,  be  one  power  to  appeal 
to,  in  order  to  determine  finally  upon  the  relatioris  that 
may  be  ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  the  general  good  of  the 
whole  fociety.  The  parliament  is  the  only  body  that 
can  aflume  fuch  an  important  power.  But  they  ought 
to  employ  it  to  the  advantage  of  every  metnber  of  that 
confederated  fociety.  This  is  an  inviolable  maxim,  ef- 
pecially  in  a  ftate  where  all  the  powers  are  formed  and 
direfied  for  the  prefervation  of  natural  liberty. 

They  departed  from  that  principle  of  impartiality^ 
which  alone  can  maintain  the  equal  (late  of  independ^ 
ence  among  the  feveral  members  of  a  free  government ; 
when  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  vent  in  the  mother 
country  all  their  produSions,  even  thofe  which  were  not 
for  its  own  confumption :  when  they  were  obliged  to 
take  from  the  mother  country  all  kinds  of  merchandife^ 
even  thofe  which  came  from  foreign  nations.  This  im** 
perious  and  ufelefs  reftraint,  loading  the  fales  and  pur-^ 
chafes  of  the  i^mericans  with  unneceflTary  and  ruinotis 

B  b  charges. 
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fi  O  O  K  charges,  has  of  coiirfe  leflened  their  aftivity,  and  cohfe- 
quently  diiiitnHh^d  their  profits ;  arid  it  has  be6n  oftlj 
for  Ihfc  purpofc  of  enriching  a  few  iherchants,  or  foiiie 
factors  at  home>  that  the  rights  and  ihterefls  of  the  colo- 
nies have  thus  been  facriBced.  All  they  owed  to  Eng- 
land fbr  the  proteaion  they  received  frotti  htr,  Wasbuta 
preference  in  the  fale  and  importation  of  all  fhch  df  their 
commodities  as  fhe  could  confume  ;  and  a  preference  in 
the  purchafe  and  in  the  exportation  of  all  fuch  merchan- 
dife  as  came  from  her  hands :  fo  far  all  fubmiffion  was 
a  return  of  gratitude ;  beyond  it  all  obligation  was  viof 
lence. 

It  1$  thus  that  tyi'anny  has  given  bifth  to  contrabai^d 
tfdde.  TranfgreiTion  is  the  Brft  t&eA  produced  by  un- 
reafohable  Uws.  tn  vain  has  it  freqUeiitly  been  repeated 
to  the  colonies,  that  finugglirig  wis  cdtitrary  lo  th^  fun- 
damental intei-efl  of  their  fettlemehts,  lo  all  reardii  of 
governiiient,  and  to  the  expreis  intentions  of  law.  tn  rain 
has  it  been  continually  laid  down  in  public  writings  that 
thefubjeft  who  pays  duty  is  opprefl'ed  by  hiih  who  does 
not  pay  it ;  and  that  the  fraudulent  merchant  rcbs  the 
fair  trader  by  difappointing  him  of  his  lawful  profit,  tn 
vain  have  precautions  been  multiplied  for  preventing 
fuch  frauds,  and  freih  penalties  infli^ed  for  the  puniih- 
mentof  them.  The  voice  of  intereft,  reafon  and  equity 
has  prevailed  over  all  the  clamours  and  attempts  of 
finance.  Foreign  importations  fmuggled  into  North 
America,  amount  to  out  third  of  thofe  which  pay  duty. 

An  indefinite  liberty,  or  merely  a  rellraint  within  due 
bounds,  will  ftop  the  prohibited  engagements  of  which 
fo  much  complaint  has  been  made.  Then  the  colonies 
-will  arrive  at  a  ftate  of  affluence,  which  will  enable  them 
to  difcharge  a  weight  of  debt  due  to  the  mother  country^ 
amounting,  perhaps,  to  150  millions,  (5,562,500/.)  and 

to 
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to  draw  yearly  thence  goods  to  the  amount  of  108  B  O  O  Kl 
millionsy  (4>725>ooo/.)  agreeable  to  the  calculation  of 
American  confumption  ftated  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  in  1 766.  But  inftead  of  this  pieafing  profped^ 
which  one  ihould  imagine  muft  of  courfe  arife  from  the 
conftitution  of  the  Englifh  government,  was  there  any 
neceffity  by  a  pretenlion  not  to  be  fupported  among  a 
free  people,  to  introduce  into  the  colonies  with  the  hard- 
ships of  taxationt  the  feeds  of  diforder  and  difcord,  and 
perhaps  to  kindle  a  Hame  which  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  extin- 
guiih  as  to  light  up  ? 

England  had  juft  emerged  from  a  war,  as  one  may  The  mo* 
fay  univerfal,  during  which  her  fleets  had  planted  the  *^^*'-coun- 
ftandard  of  viSory  over  all  the  feas,  and  her  conquefts  tempteVto 
bad  enlarged  her  dominion  with  an  immenfe  territory  cftabljfh 
in  both  the  Indies.     Such  a  fuddcn  increafe  gave  her  in  cdoniM  of 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  a  fplendour  that  mufl  raife  en-  North 
vy  and  admiration ;  but  within  herfelf  (he  was  continual-  ^^'^jj^^' 
ly  reduced  to  grieve  at  her  triumphs.     Cruflied  with  a  /he  had  a 
load  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  3>330>OQO,ooo  iivres^  rig^t  to  do 
(ij^$i68T9SooL)tbsit  coil  her  an  intereft  of  111,577,490 
-livf es  (498S I >S  1 5/.  3/.  64.)  a  year,  ihe  was  with  difficult    . 
ty  able  to  fupport  the  current  expences  of  the  ftatej 
"with  a  revenue  of  240,000,000  livres  ;  (10,500,000/.) 
and^hat  revenue  far  from  increafing  was  not  even  fe- 
cure  of  its  continuance. 

Th£  land  was  charged  with  a  higher  tax  than  it  had 
ever  been  in  time  of  peace.  New  duties  on  houfes  and 
windows  undermined  that  fort  of  property ;  and  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  tax  upon  ilamping  of  deeds  was  a 
heavy  toad  upon  property  in  money.  A  terror  hid  been 
ftruck  even  into  luxury  itfelf  by  taxes  heaped  on  plate, 
cafds?  dice,  wines,  and  brandy.  No  further  expeSation 
was  kft  from  coounerce,  which  paid  in  every  port,  at 

B  b  2  every 
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BOOK  every  iffue  for  the  merchandtfe  of  Afia,  for  the  produce 
of  America*  for  fpices^  filks,  for  every  article  of  export 
or  iroport,  whether  manufa^red  or  unwrought.  The 
prohibitions  of  heavy  duties  had  fortunately  reftrained 
the  abufes  of  fpirituous  liquors  ;  but  that  was  partly  at 
the  ezpence  of  the  public  revenue.  It  was  thought 
amends  would  be  made  by  one  of  thofe  expedients  which 
it  is  generally  eafy  to  find^  but  hazardous  to  look  out 
for»  among  the  objeds  of  general  confumptton*  and  ab- 
folute  neceflity.  Duties  were  laid  on  the  ordinary  drink 
of  the  common  people,  on  malt^  cider>  and  beer.  Every 
fpring  was  drained :  every  power  of  the  body  politic 
had  been  extended  to  its  utmoft  ftretch.  Materials  and 
workmanihip  had  fo  prodigioufly  rifen  in  price,  that 
foreigners,  whether  rivals  or  conquered,  which  before 
had  not  been  able  to  fupport  a  conteft  with  the  Englifli, 
were  enabled  to  fupplant  them  in  every  marker,  even 
in  their  own  ports.  The  commercial  advantages  of 
Britain  with  every  part  of  the  world  could  not  be  va- 
lued at  more  than  fifty-lix  millions  ;  (2,450^000/.)  and 
that  (ituation  obliged  her  to  draw  from  the  balance  on 
her  fide,  35,100,000  livres,  (i,53S>625/.)  to  pay  the 
intereft  of  i,i7o,ooo»ooo  livres  (51,187,500/.)  which 
foreigners  had  placed  in  her  public  funds. 

The  crifis  was  a  violent  one.  It  was  time  to  give  the 
people  fome  relief.  They  could  not  be  eafed  by  a  di- 
minution of  expences,  thofe  being  inevitable,  either  for 
the  purpofe  of  improving  the  conquefts  purchafed  by 
fuch  a  lofs  of  blood  and  treafure  ;  or  to  keep  within 
bounds  the  refentment  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  Toured 
by  the  humiliations  of  the  late  war,  and  the  facrifices 
of  the  late  peace.  In  default  of  other  means,  to  fupport 
with  a  fteady  hand  as  well  her  prefent  fecurity  as  future 
profperity>  the  expedient  occurred  of  calling  in  the  colo- 
nies to  the  aid  of  the  mother  country,  by  making  them 

bear 
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tear  a  part  of  her  burthen.    This  determination  fecm-  BOOK 
ed  to  be  founded  on  reafons  not  to  be  controverted. 

It  is  a  duty  impofed  by  the  avowed  maxims  of  all 
fo'cieties  and  of  every  agcy  on  the  different  members 
which  compofe  a  (late»  to  contribute  towards  all  expen* 
ces  in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  abihties.    The  fc- 
curity  of  the  American  povinces  requires  fuch  a  Ihare 
of  affiftance  from  them,  as  may  enable  the  mother 
country  to  proted  them  upon  all  occafions.    It  was  to 
deliver  them  from  the  uneafinefs  that  molefted  them, 
that  England  had  engaged  in  a  war  which  has  multi- 
plied her  debts :  they  ought  then  to  aid  her  in  bearing 
or  leflening  the  weight  of  that  overcharge.  At  prefent, 
when  they  are  .freed  of  all  apprehenfion  from  the  at- 
tempts of  a  formidable  adverfary,  which  they  have  for- 
tunately removed,  can  they  without  injuAicerefufe  their 
deliverer,  when  her  neceflities  are  prefling,  that  money 
which  purchafed  their  prefervation  ?  Has  not  that  ge- 
nerous proteSor,  for  a  confiderable  time,  granted  en- 
couragement to  the  improvement  of  their  rich  produc- 
tions ?  Has  ihe  not  laviflied  gratuitous  advances  of  mo- 
ney, and  does  (he  not  dill  lavilh  them  on  lands  not  yet 
cleared  ?  Do  not  fuch  benefits  deferve  to  meet  a  return 
of  relief  and  even  of  fervices  ? 

Such  were  the  motives  that  perfuaded  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment that  they  had  a  right  to  e(labli(h  taxation  in 
the  colonies.  They  availed  themfelves  of  the  event  of 
the  kte  war  to  aflert  this  claim  fo  dangerous  to  liberty. 
For  if  we  attend  to  it,  we  Ihall  find  that  war,  whether 
fuccefsful  or  not,  ferves  always  as  a  pretext  for  every 
ufurpation  of  government;  as  if  the  heads  of  warring 
nations  rather  intended  to  reduce  their  fubje£is  to  more 
confirmed  fubmiiTion,  than  to  make  a  conquefl  of  their 
enemies.  The  American  provinces  were  accordingly  or- 

B  b  3  dered 
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BOOK  dercd  to  furnifli  the  troops  fent  by  the  mother  country 
for  their  fecurity  with  a  ptrt  of  the  ncceflariea  required 
by  an  army.  The  apprehenfion  of  difturbing  that  agree- 
ment which  is  (6  neceflary  among  ourfelves,  when  fur- 
rounded  by  adverfaries  without^  induced  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  injundions  of  the  parliament ;  but  with 
fuch  prudence  as  not  to  fpeak  of  an  ad  they  could  nei- 
ther rejeft  without  occafioning  civil  diflention^  nor  re- 
cognize without  expofing  rights  too  precious  to  be  for- 
feited. New- York  alone  ventured  to  difapprove  the 
orders  fent  from  Europe.  Though  the  tranfgrefHon  was 
flighty  it  was  puniflied  as  a  difobedience  by  a  fufpenfion 
of  her  privileges. 

It  was  mod  probable,  that  this  attack  made  on  the 
liberty  of  one  colony  would  excite  the  remonftrances  of 
all  the  reft.  Either  through  want  of  attention  or  fore- 
fight,  neither  of  them  complained.  This  filence  was 
interpreted  to  proceed  from  fear,  or  from  voluntary 
fubmiflion.  Peace,  that  (houM  leflen  taxes  every  where, 
gave  birth  in  the  year  1 764  to  that  famous  ftamp-ad, 
which,  by  laying  a  duty  on  all  marked  paper,  at  the 
fame  time  forbad  the  ufe  of  any  other  in  public  writings, 
whether  judicial,  or  extra-judicial. 

All  the  Englifli  colonies  of  the  new  continent  revolt- 
ed againft  this  innovation,  and  their  difcontent  manifefted 
itfelf  by  fignal  a3s.  They  entered  into  an  agreement 
or  confpiracy,  the  only  one  that  fuited  moderate  and 
civilized  people^  to  forego  alt  manufadurea  made  up  in 
the  mother  country,  till  the  bill  they  complained  of 
was  repealed.  The  women  whofe  weaknefs  was  moft 
to  be  feared,  were  the  firft  to  give  up  whatever  Europe 
had  before  furniihed  them  with,  either  for  parade 
or  convenience.  Animated  by  their  example,  the  men 
reje3ed  the  commodities  for  which  they  were  indebted 

to 
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to  the  old  world.  In  the  porthcrn  coqnrriw,  they  were  B  O  O  K 
found  paying  as. much  for  the  coarfe  fluffs,  nfiade  under 
theif  own  ipfpeSion,  as  for  fine  cloths  which  were 
brought  over  the  feas.  They  engaged  not  to  eat  lamb, 
that  their  flocks  might  increafe, and  in  timebefu^ficient 
for  the  clothing  of  all  the  colonifts.  Jn  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces where  wool  is  fcarce  and  of  an  inferior  quality, 
they  were  to  drefs  themfelves  with  cotton  and  flax  fur- 
nifhed  by  their  own  climate.  Agriculture  was  every 
where  neglpSed,  in  order  that  the  people  might  qualify 
themfelves  for  the  induftry  of  the  workftiop. 

This  kind  of  indireft  and  paflive  oppofition,  which 
defervcs  to  be  imitated  by  all  nations  who  may  hereafter 
be  aggrieved  by  the  undue  exercife  of  authority,  pro- 
duced the  dcfired  efieS.  The  Englifli  manufafturers 
who  had  fcarce  any  other  vent  for  their  goods  than  their 
own  colonies,  fell  into  that  (late  of  defpondcncy,  which 
is  the  natural  confequence  of  want  of  employment  : 
and  their  complaints  which  could  neither  be  ftlfled  nor 
concealed  by  adminiftration,  made  aa  imprefllon  which 
proved  favourable  to  the  colonies.  The  ftamp-a3  was 
repealed  after  a  violent  druggie  that  lafted  two  years, 
and  which  in  an  age  of  fanaticifm,  would,  doubtlefs, 
h^ve  occafioned  a  civil  war. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  did  not  lafl  long. 
The  parliament  had  given  up  the  point  with  the  great- 
eft  relu3ance  :  and  it  clearly  appeared  they  had  not 
laid  afid^  th^r  pretenfions,  when  in  1767,  they  threw 
the  duties  which  the  ftamp-a3  would  have  produced, 
upon  all  gWs,  lead,  tea,  colours,  pafteboard,  and  (lain- 
ed  paper  exported  from  England  to  America.  Even  the 
patriots  themfelves  who  feemedmoft  inclined  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  ipother  country  over  the  colonies, 
could  notheip  condemning  a  tax,which  in  its  confequen. 

B  b  4  ces 
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B  O  O  K  ces  muft  afieS  the  whole  nation^  by  dtfpofing  numbers  to 
Jm^^  apply  themfclvcs  to  manufaSures^  who  ought  to  havc^ 
been  folely  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  lands.  The 
colonifts  have  not  been  the  dupes  of  this,  any  more  than 
of  the  firft  innovation.  It  has  in  vain  been  urged  that 
government  had  the  power  to  impofe  what  duties  it 
thought  proper  upon  exported  goods,  fo  long  as  it  did 
not  deprive  the  colonies  of  the  liberty  of  manufaduring 
the  articles  fubjed  to  this  new  tax.  This  fubterfuge 
has  been  confidered  as  a  derifion,  in  refped  to  a  peopfe 
who  being  devoted  entirely  to  agriculture^  and  confined 
to  trade  only  with  the  mother  country^  could  not  pro- 
cure either  by  their  own  labour,  or  by  their  connexions 
abroad,  the  neceflfary  articles  that  were  fold  them  at  fo 
high  a  price.  They  thought  when  a  tax  was  to  be  im- 
pofed,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  nominal  diftindion^ 
whether  it  were  levied  in  Europe,  or  America ;  and 
that  their  liberty  was  equally  infringed  by  a  duty  laid 
upon  commodities  they  really  wanted,  as  by  a  tax  up- 
on ftampt  paper,  which  they  had  been  made  to  condder 
^s  a  neceflfary  article.  Thefe  intelligent  people  f;iw 
that  government  was  inclined  to  deceive  them,  and 
thought  it  an  indignity  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  the 
dupes  either  of  force,  or  of  fraud.  It  appeared  to  them 
the  fureft  mark  of  wcaknefs  and  degeneracy  in  the  fub-» 
jeSs  of  any  nation,  to  wink  at  all  the  artful  and  violent 

imeafures  adopted  by  government  to  corrupt  and  enflavc 
them. 

The  diflike  they  have  (hewn  to  thefe  new  impofts, 
was  not  founded  on  the  idea  of  their  being  exorbitant, 
as  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  livre,  8  fols 
(about  I/.  3 J.)  for  each  perfon :  which  could  give  no 
alarm  to  a  very  populous  community,  whofe  public  ex- 
pence  never  exceeded  the  annua)  fum  of  3,600,000  lir 
vres.  (157,500/.) 

It 
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It  was  not  from  anyapprchenfion  that  the  cafe  of  their  ^  O:^  K 
circumftances  would  be  affeded :  fince  the  fecurity  they 
derived  from  the  provinces  ceded  by  France  in  the  la^ 
"wslt;  the  increafe  of  their  trade  with  the  fava^es;  the 
enlargement  of  their  whale  and  cod  fifheries,  together 
with  thofe  of  the  (hark  and  the  feal ;  the  right  of  emitting 
wood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy ;  the  acquifition  of  ftvc- 
ral  fugar  iflands ;  the  opportunities  of  carrying  on  a 
contraband  trade  with  the  neighbouring  Spanifh  fettle* 
ments:  all  thefe  circumftances  of  advantage  were  abun- 
dantly fuflicient  to  compenfate  the  fmall  propqrtion  of 
revenue  which  government  feemed  fo  anxious  \o  rai/c. 

It  was  not  their  concern  left  the  colonies  (hould  be 
drained  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  fpecie  which  continued 
in  circulation.  The  pay  of  eight  thoufand  four  hundred 
regular  troops,  maintained  by  the  mother  country  in 
North  America,  muft  bring  much  morie  coin  into  the 
country  than  the  tax  could  carry  out  of  it. 

It  was  not  an  indifference  towards  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  colonies,  far  from  being  ungrateful,  have 
demonftrated  fo  zealous  an  attachment  to  her  interefts 
during  the  laft  war,  that  parliament  had  the  equity  to 
order  confiderable  fums  to  be  remitted  to  them  by  way 
of  reftitution,  or  indemnification. 

Nor,  laftly,  was  it  ignorance  of  the  obligations  that 
fubjeSs  owe  to  government.  Had  not  even  the  colonies 
acknowledged  themfelves  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  though  they  had, 
perhaps,  been  the  occafion  of  contrading  the  greateft 
part  of  it ;  they  knew  very  well  that  they  were  liable 
to  contribute  towards  the  expences  of  the  navy,  the 
xnaintenance  of  the  African  and  American  fettlements ; 
and  to  all  the  common  expenditures  relative  to  their 
pwn  prefervation  and  profperjty,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
f  h<s  pother  country. 
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If  the  Americans  refufe  to  lend  their  affiftance  to 
Europe*  it  is  becaufe  what  need  only  have  been  afked 
wasexaded  from  them ;  and  becaufe  what  was  required 
of  them  as  a  matter  of  obedienc^^  ought  to  have  been 
raifed  by  voluntary  contribution.  Their  refufal  was  not 
the  eflFed  of  caprice^  but  of  jealoufy  of  their  rights, 
which  have  been  confirmed  in  fome  judicious  writings^ 
and  more  particularly  in  fome  eloquent  letters,  from 
which  we  (hall  borrow  the  principal  fads  we  are  going 
to  (late  on  a  fubjed  which  muft  be  interefiing  to  every 
nation  on  the  globe. 

During  almoft  two  centuries  that  have  pzSkd  (ince 
the  Engli(h  e(labli(h^d  themfelves  in  North  Anierica, 
their  country  has  been  hara{red  by  expendve  and  bloody 
wars ;  thrown  into  confufion  by  enterprizing  and  tur- 
bulent parliaments ;  and  governed  by  a  bold  and  cor- 
rupt miniftry,  ever  ready  to  raife  the  power  of  the  crown 
upon  the  ruin  of  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the 
people.  But  notwithdanding  the  influence  of  ambiti- 
pnt  avarice,  fa£tion>  and  tyranny,  the  liberty  of  the 
colonies  to  raife  their  own  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the 
public  revenue  hath  on  all  hands  been  acknowledged 
and  regarded. 

This  privilege  fo  natural  and  confonaot  to  the  fun<> 
damental  principles  of  all  rational  fociety,  was  confirm- 
ed by  a  folemn  compaQ.  The  colonies  rnigb^  appeal 
to  their  original  charters,  which  authorize  them  to  tax 
themfelves  freely  and  voluntarily.  Thefe  ai^^  were, 
in  truth,  nothing  more  than  isigreements  made  with  th« 
crown ;  but  even  fuppofing  that  the  prince  had  exceed* 
ed  his  authority  by  making  conceffipns  which  certainly 
did  not  turn  to  his  advantage,  long  pofleflion  tacitly 
owned  and  acknowledged  by  the  filence  pf  parliament, 
muft  conAitute  a  legal  prefcriptioa. 

The 
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The  American  provirxes  have  flill  more  authentic  BOOK 
claims  to  urge  in  their  favour.  They  aflert,  that  a  fub- 
}€&  of  England)  in  whatever  hemifphere  he  refidesi  is 
not  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  expences  of  the  flate 
without  his  own  confent^  given  either  by  himfelf,  or  his 
reprefentatives.  It  is  in  the  defence  of  this  facred  right 
that  the  nation  has  fo  often  fpilt  her  bIood>  dethroned 
her  kings,  and  either  excited  or  oppofed  numberlefs 
commotions.  Will  (he  chufe  to  difpute  with  twomil« 
lions  of  herchildren>  an  advantage  which  has  coft  her 
fo  dear»  and  is«  perhaps,  the  fole  foundation  of  her 
own  independence? 

It  is  urged  againd  the  colonies,  that  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics refiding  in  England  are  excluded  from  the  right 
of  voting)  and  that  their  eftates  are  fubjed  to  a  double 
tax.  The  colonifts  alk  in  reply,  why  the  papifts  refufe 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  by  the  ftate? 
This  conduQ;  makes  them  fufpefied  by  government, 
and  the  jealoufy  it  excites,  avthorifes  that  government 
to  treat  them  with  rigour.  Why  not  abjure  a  religion 
fo  contrary  to  the  free  conftitution  of  their  country,  fo 
favourable  to  the  inhuman  claims  of  defpotifm,  and  to 
the  attempts  of  the  crown  agajnft  the  rights  of  the  peo* 
pie  }  Why  that  blind  prepofleflion  in  favour  of  a  church 
which  is  an  enemy  to  all  others  ?  They  deferve  the  pe- 
nalties which  the  ftate  that  tolerates  them  impofes  up- 
on fubjeds  of  intolerant  principles.  Bpt  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  new  world  would  be  punilhed  without  hav-? 
ing  offended,  if  they  were  not  able  to  become  fubje3s 
without  ceafing  to  be  Americans. 

These  faithful  colonies  have  likewife  been  told  with 
fome  confidence,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  fubjeSs 
in  England  who  are  not  reprefented ;  becaufe  they  have 
not  the  property  required  to  intitle  them  to  vote  at  an 

eleSion 
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BOOK,  eltrdion  for  members  of  parliament.  What  ground  have 
they  to  expe3  any  greater  privileges  than  thofe  enjoyed 
by  the  fubjeds  of  the  mother  country  ?  The  colonies,  in 
anfwer  to  this,  deny  that  they  wifli  for  fuperior  indul- 
gences ;  they  only  want  to  (hare  them  in  common  with 
their  brethren.  In  Great  Britain  a  perfon  who  enjoys 
a  freehold  of  forty  (hillings  a  year,  is  confulted  in  the 
framing  of  a  tax-bill,  and  (hall  not  the  man  who  potftf- 
fes  an  immenfe  trad  of  land  in  America  have  the  fame 
privilege  ?  No.  That  which  is  an  exception  to  a  law, 
a  deviation  from  the  general  rule  of  the  mother  country 
ought  not  to  become  a  fundamental  point  of  confiitution 
for  the  colonies.  Let  the  £ngli(h  who  wi(h  to  deprive 
the  provinces  in  America  of  the  right  of  taxing  them- 
felves,  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, inftead  of  being  chofen  by  them,  is  an  hereditary 
and  e(labli(hed  tribunal,  or  even  arbitrarily  appointed 
by  the  crown;  if  this  body  could  levy  taxes  upon  the 
whole  nation  without  confulting  the  public  opinion,  and 
the  general  inolinations  of  the  people,  would  not  the 
Englifh  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  (laves  as 
any  other  nation }  However,  even  in  this  cafe,  five  hun- 
dred men,  furrounded  by  feven  millions  of  their  fellow 
fubjeds,  might  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderati- 
on, if  not  by  a  principle  of  equity,  at  leaft,  by  a  well- 
grounded  apprehenfion  of  the  public  refentment,  which 
purfues  the  oppre(rors  of  their  country  even  beyond  the 
grave.  But  the  cafe  of  Aqnericans  taxed  by  the  great 
council  of  the  mother  country  would  be  irremediable. 
At  too  great  a  diftance  to  be  heard,  they  would  be  op- 
pre(red  with  taxes  without  regard  to  their  complaints. 
Even  the  tyranny  exercifed  towards  them  would  be  var- 
nifhed  over  with  the  glorious  appellation  of  patriotifm. 
Under  pretence  of  relieving  the  mother  country,  the 
colonies  would  be  ovcr-bunhened  with  impunity. 

With 
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'  With  this  alarming  profpeQ  before  them,  they  will  B  O  O  IC 
never  fubmit  to  give  up  the  right  of  taxing  themfclves.  ,,.J[3l.^ 
So  long  as  they  debate  freely  on  the  fubjeft  of  public  whether 
revenue,  their  intercfts  will  be  attended  to ;  or  if  their  ^>»«  colo- 
•rights  fliould  fometiraes  be  violated,  they  will  foon  ob-  r'V  ^^'f^ 

J      r       r     t     •  •  -r*  1     .  lUOmit  to 

tain  a  redrels  ox  their  grievances.  But  their  remon-  be  taxed, 
ftrances  will  no  longer  have  any  weight  with  govern- 
ment, when  they  are  not  fupported  by  the  right  of 
granting  or  refufing  money  towards  the  exigencies  of 
the  ftatc.  The  fame  power  which  will  have  ufurped 
the  right  of  levying  taxes,  will  eafily  ufurp  the  diftri- 
bution  of  them.  As  it  didates  what  proportion  they 
ihall  raife,  it  will  likewife  didate  how  that  (hall  be  laid 
out;  and  the  fums  apparently defigned  for  their  fervice, 
•will  be  employed  to  enflave  them.  Such  has  been  the 
progreffion  of  empires  in  all  ages.  No  fociety  ever  pre- 
ferved  its  liberty,  after  it  had  loft  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing in  the  confirmation,  or  eftablifltment  of  laws,  rela- 
tive to  the  revenue.  A  nation  muft  for  ever  be  enflav- 
ed,  in  which  no  aflembly  or  body  ofmen  remains,  who 
have  the  power  to  defend  its  rights  againft  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  ftate  by  which  it  is  governed. 

The  provinces  in  Englilh  America  have  every  reafon 
imaginable  to  dread  the  lofs  of  their  independence.  Even 
their  confidence  may  betray  them,  and  make  them  fall 
a  prey  to  the  defigns  of  the  mother  country.  They  are 
inhabited  by  an  infinite  number  of  honeft  and  upright 
people,  who  have  no  fufpicion  that  thofe  who  hold  the 
reigns  of  empire  can  be  hurried  away  by  unjuft  and  ty- 
rannical paflions.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  their 
country  cherifhes  thofe  fentiments  of  maternal  tender- 
nefs  which  are  fo  confonaht  to  her  true  interefts,  and  to 
the  love  and  veneration  which  they  entertain  for  her. 
To  the  unfufpeQing  credulity  of  thefe  honeft  fubjeSs, 
who  cherifh  fo  agreeable  a  delufion,  may  be  added  the 

acqui- 
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BOOK  acquiefcence  of  thofe  who  think  it  tiot  worth  while  to 
j^',  ,  trouble  their  repofe  on  account  of  inconfiderable  taxes. 
Thefe  indolent  people  do  not  perteive  that  the  plan  was, 
at  Rttt,  to  lull  their  f  igilatice  afleep  by  impefing  a  mo- 
derate duty ;  that  England  only  wanted  to  eftabtifli  an 
cxaiiipie  of  fubmiflioii,  upon  which  it  might  ground 
fiiture  prtleflfions ;  that  if  the  parliament  has  been  able 
to  raids  one  guinea,  it  can  raife  ten  thoufatid  (  and  that 
thefe  will  be  no  more  rtafonto  limit  this  right,  than 
there  would  be  juftice  in  acknowledging  it  at  prefent. 
But  the  greateft  injury  to  liberty  arifes  from  a  fet  of 
ambitious  men>  who  purfuing  an  intereft  diftinS  from 
that  oF  the  public  and  of  pofltrity,  are  wholly  bent  on 
increasing  their  credit,  their  rank,  aikl  their  eftates. 
The  Britilh  miniftry,  from  whom  they  have  procured 
employments,  or  etped  to  receive  them,  finds  them 
always  ready  to  favour  their  odious  projefis,  by  the  con- 
tagion of  their  luxury  and  their  vices ;  by  their  artful 
infinuations,  and  the  flexibility  of  their  cotidud. 

Let  all  true  patriots  then  firmly  oppofe  the  fnares  of 
prejudice,  indolence,  and  fedudion  i  nor  let  them  de- 
pair  of  being  vi£torious  in  a  conteft  in  which  their  vir- 
tue has  engaged  thtm.  Attempts  will,  perhaps,  be 
made  to  fliake  their  fidelity,  by  the  plaufible  propofal 
of  allowing  their  reprefentativ«s  a  feat  in  pariiamemy 
in  order  to  regulate,  in  conjunSion  with  thefe  of  the 
mother  country,  the  taxes  to  be  raifcd  by  the  nation  at 
large.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  extent^  pOpuloufnefS)  wealthy 
and  importance  of  the  colonieiB,  that  the  legiflature  can- 
not govern  them  with  wifdom  and  fafety  without  avail- 
ing itfelf  of  the  advice  and  information  of  their  repre- 
fentatives.  But  care  (hou)!^  be  taken  not  to  authorife 
thefe  deputies  to  decide  in  matt<«rs  concerning  the  f6t'- 
tune  and  the  contributions  of  their  conftituents.  The 
expollttlations  of  a  few  men  would  be  eafily  overborne 

by 
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by  the  numerous  rcprefentatives  of  the  mother  country ;  B  O  O  K 
and  the  provincesi  whofe  inftruments  they  would  be, 
would,  in  this  confufed  jumble  of  interefts  and  opinU 
ons,  be  laden  with  too  heavy  and  too  unequal  a  part  of 
the  common  burthen.  Let  then  the  right  oC  appoint- 
ing>  proportioning  and  raifing  the  tates  continue  to  be 
excluflvely  veRed  in  the  provincial  aflfemblies;  who 
ought  to  be  the  more  jealous  of  it  at  the  prefent  junc« 
ture,  as  the  power  of  depriving  them  of  it  feems  to  hate 
gained  ftrength  by  the  conquefts  made  in  the  lad  war. 

From  its  late  acquifitions,  the  mother  country  has 
derived  the  advantage  of  extending  her  fiflieries,  and 
ftrengthetiing  her  alliance  with  the  favages.  But  aa  if 
this  fuccefs  pafTed  for  nothing  in  her  eftimation,  ibe  per^ 
fifts  in  declaring,  that  this  increafe  of  territory  has  an* 
fwered  no  end)  and  produced  no  efied  but  to  fecure  the 
tranquillity  of  the  colonies.  The  colonies,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain,  that  their  lands»  oh  which  their  whole 
welfare  depended^  have  deckeafed  confiderably  in  their 
Value  by  this  immenfe  extern  of  territory  i  that  their  po^ 
pulation  being  diminiihed,  or,  at  leaft,  not  increafed^ 
their  country  is  the  more  escpofed  to  invafions;  and  that 
the  moft  northern  provinces  are  rivalled  by  Canada>  and 
the  mod  fouthern  by  Florida.  The  colonics,  who  judge 
of  future  events  by  the  hiftory  of  the  paft,  even  go  fo 
far  as  to  fay,  that  the  military  government  eftabliihed 
in  the  conquered  provinces,  the  numerous  troops  main- 
tained, and  the  forts  ere^ed  there,  may  one  .day  con- 
tribute to  enflave  countries,  which  have  hitherto  flpu-t 
rilhed  only  upon  the  principles  of  liberty. 

Great  Britain  pofleffes  all  the  authority  over  her 
colonies  that  (he  ought  to  wiSi  for.  She  has  a  right  to 
difannul  any  laws  they  (hall  make.  The  executive  pow- 
er 19  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  her  delegates:  and 

in 
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B  O  O  IC  inall  determinations  of  a  civil  nature,  an  appeal  lies  t9 
her  tribunal.  She  regulates  at  difcretion  all  commercial 
connedionsj  which  are  allowed  to  be  formed  and  pur« 
fued  by  the  colonics.  To  drain  an  authority  fo  wifely 
tempered^  would  be  to  plunge  a  rifing  continent  afre(h 
intethat  ftate  of  confufion  from  which  it  had  with  dif-« 
'  ficulty  emerged  in  thecourfeof  two  centuries  of  incef^ 
fant  labour ;  and  to  reduce  the  men,  who  had  laboured 
to  clear  the  ground,  to  the  neceffity  of  taking  up,  arms 
in  the  defence  of  thofe  facred  rights  to  which  they  are 
equally  intitled  by  nature,  and  the  laws  of  fociety. 
Shall  the  Englifh,  who  are  fo  paflionately  fond  of  li- 
berty, that  they  have  fometimes  proteded  it  in  regions 
widely  remote  in  climate  and  intereft,  forgot  thofe  fen* 
liments,  which  their  glory,  their  virtue>  their  natural 
feelings,  and  their  fecurity  confpire  to  render  a  perpe* 
tual  obligation  ?  Shall  they  fofar  betray  the  rights  they 
hold  fo  dear,  as  to  wi(h  to  enilave  their  brethren  and 
their  children  ?  If*  however,  it  fhould  happen  that  the 
fpirit  of  fa^on  ihould  devife  fo  fatal  a  defign,  and 
ibould,  in  an  hour  of  madnefs  and  intoxication,  get  it 
patronized  by  the  mother  country ;  what  fbeps  ought 
the  colonies  to  take  to  fave  themfelves  from  the  ftate  of 
the  moft  odious  dependence  ? 

How  far         BEFORE  they  turn  their  eyes  on  this  political  com* 

the  colo-     tuftion,  they  will  recall  to  memory  all  the  advantages 

to  c^      th^y  o^^  ^o  ^^^^^  country.    England  has  always  been 

their op{>o-  their  barrier  againft  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe: 

Tsucation.  ^"^  Served  as  a  guide  and  moderator  to  watch  over 

their  prefervation,  and  to  heal  thofe  civil  dilTentions, 

which  jealoufy  and  rivalfliip  too  frequently  excite  be- 

tween  neighbouring  plantations  in  their  rifing  ftate.    It 

is  to  the  influence  of  its  excellent  conftitution  that  they 

owe  the  peace  and  profperity  they  enjoy.    While  the 

colo« 
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tolonies  live  under  (o  falutary  and  mild  an  adminiftra-  ^  O  O  K 
tion,  they  will  continue  to  make  a  rapid  progrefe  in  the        ^' 
vaft  field  of  improvement  that  opens  itfelf  to  itheir  ^ 

view,  and  which  their  indttftry  will  Extend  to  the  rt- 
moteft  defcrts. 

r 

L:et  the  love  of  their  coon  try  >  however,  be  accom- 
panied with  a  certain  jealoufy  of  their  liberties ;.  and  let 
their  rights  be  conftantly  examined  into,  cleared  up, 
and  diiGufied.     Let  them  never  fail  to  cohiider  thofeas 
the  befl  citizens,  who  are. perpetually  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  thofe  points.   The  fpirit  of  jeabufy  is  proper  in 
all  free  dates;  but  it  is  particularly  necefTary  in  compli- 
cated governments,  where  liberty  is^  blended  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  dependence,  fuch  as  is  required  in  a  con- 
ne£don  between  countries  feparated  by  an  immenfe 
ocean.     This  vigilance  will  be  the  fureft  guardian  of 
the  union  which  ought  ftrongly  to  cement  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies. 

If  the  miniflry  which  is  always  conipofed  of  ambiti* 
ous  men,  even  in  a  free  flate,fhould  attempt  to  increaf(g 
the  power  of  the  crowns  or  the  opulence  of  the  mother- 
country,  at  the  expence  of  the  colonies,  the.  colonies 
ought  to  refift  fuch  an  ufurpihg  power  with  unremitted 
fpirit.  When  any  meafure  of  government  meets  with  a 
warm  oppofition,  it  feldom  fails  to  be  redified ;  while 
grievances,  which  are  fuffered  for  want  of  courage  to 
redrefs  them,  are  conftantly  fucceeded  by  frefli  inftances 
of  oppreflion.  Nations,  in  general,  are  more  apt  to  feel, 
than  to  refle3;  atid  have  no  other  ideas  of  the  legality 
of  a  power  than  the  very  exercifc  of  that  poUren  Ac- 
cuftomed  to  obey  without  examination,  they  in  general^ 
be^me  familiarized  to  the  hard&ipd  of  government ; 
and  being  ignorant  of  the  origiil  and  defign  of  fqcie- 
^y$  do  not  conceive  the  idea  of  fetting  bounds,  to  au- 

C  c  thority< 
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B  O  O  &  ibora^.  lo  Jthofe  iUtcs  efpedally,  where  ibe  prijacipks 
f^^  ,  ^f  Icg^iUuoD  gre  cofiibuiuie4  with  tbofe  of  religioiv^ 
Aoe  extravagftiU  j^nioa  4>pejgts  a  ^bor  for  {he  xoccfxtion 
of  a  Aouiknd  amotig  tbofe  ivbo  have  been  ooce  deceiv- 
ed ;  fo  the  firft  encroachments  of  govermaoeot  pa¥C  the 
way  for  all  the  reft.  He  who  believes  much  will  belierc 
Ktlk^  and  Jie  wiio  can  do  mochp  001 4o  liufe:  and  to 
thU  dooUe  mfiaheis  Mgpad  ckiier  to  belief  #r  ^ower, 
it  isam'mgth/it  all  ahe  aUandkies  and  ill  fradkcs  ta  seli- 
gion  and  politict  iuure  been  mtiwlaced  into  lAe  woiU, 
jnoidortoaffnefstiKfaimaii^tec.  The  ^jptrit^fia* 
ientfm  |iad  ioi  ifaorty,  wUch  has  Uihcrto  frtfoHcd  ia 
thiB  £ag^0i  coianiei»  lias  hofftly  fm&ryed  them  fiMn 
iklliBginiediitexlrenieofibUyandau£ny.  Tbeykm 
aoa  high  4  fenfe  of  the  digiuiy  of  loiiaan  nalare  net  «a 
iclifti^ppeiioiiy  tbovgh  at  the  <liaza»d  ctf  their  Hae& 

A  i»£orLf&  ib  inteUigesyt  49  iMt  want  to  be  told  ti»t 
defperate  refolutions  and  violent  aoe^iues  caonot  bfi 
juftifiablc,  till  they  have  in  vain  tried  every  poflible  me- 
thod -of  4«cofic«lMiiiioB.  But  ^  the  (nmt  nrnt,  they 
knowtfaat  if  ih^  aae  xttdttoal  tollie  neeeiky  of  cfau^ 
ffRg  ifiavory  or  war,  anid  takii^iinns  in  defisnoe  of  litetr 
librpty  f  they  oaght  iiot  to  tatviti  fo  gbrbus  a  cairie  witli 
atl  the  horrors  and  cnqekie^  aatendaiit  cii Teditiaii :  aad 
tho*r€f<4^ not  to4ieatfc  the fwMd tiH  they  ha^rereco- 
vered  llmr  ri^s^;  that  ihey  Aodd  naake  no  other  life 
of  theif  viEk&ry  ^Mtn  to  prooiice  the  re-dAabltiliinefit  0^ 
their  orlgmal 'ftate  of  legal  iniependeaoe. 

Let  aa»  however,  taibeioanBOOt^-cotffoM^^here* 
fiftance  which' the  £ag^ft  -ooWmi^s  -oiLigbFt  tso«nake  to 
tiheir  moCfaerrouQ^^^iih  dbe  fury  of  a  people  deaoited 
tp  revolt  agaiuft  th4^.£Eyv:ereign  k^  a  iomg  fecks  of  ^ex- 
cefliii^  oppccdBon.     When'  rks  flaues  aif  ^n  arbitrary 

menarch  have  oope  broken  tbeircihato,  and  fabmiftted 

their 
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th^ir  fot^  to  th«  decifion  gf  the  fword,  they  arc  obliged  B  Q  Q  K 
XQ  maflicr^  the  tyrwntf  tg  exterminate  bis  whole  rac?, 
and  to  change  the  form  of  that  government,  updcr 
which  they  have  fuflfered  for  many  ages.  If  they  veq^ 
ture  not  thus  far,  they  will  fgoner  or  Uter  be  puniihed 
for  having  been  courageous  gnly  by  halves.  The  blow 
will  be  retorted  vpon  them  with  ^re^ter  force  thaji 
ever^  and  the  afFe^ed  clemejicy  of  their  tyrants, will 
only  prove  a  new  faare,  in  whfch  tbey  will  bc  caught; 
^nd  entangled  withgut  hope  of  deliverance.  It  js  the 
IJiisfortune  of  faQipns  in  4n  abfojute  ggvernment|  that 
neither  prince  nor  people  fet  ^ny  bounds  to  their  rcfent- 
inen( ;  becaufe  they  know  oone  in  the  exercife  of  th^ir 
power.  But  ^  conaitutipn  qualified  like  rtat  of  th^ 
Engjifb  colopies,  carries  in  it?  princifjle?  and  the  limi^ 
tation  of  its  power,  a  remedy  and  prefervative  again^ 
the  evils  of  anarchy.  When  the  mother  country  has 
removed  their  complaints  by  reinftating  thtm  in  their 
former  iituatjon,  they  ought  to  pri^ceed  no  further ;  be* 

caufe  fucb  a  fituatipn  is  the  b^ppicft  that  a  wife  pegpli? 
have  a  right  to  gfpire  to. 

They  cewild  not  embrace  a  plan  of  abfolule  inde-  Wbcdier 
ptfidence,  without  breaking  through  the  ties  of  religl-  *t^ouia  be 
on,  oath«,  laws,  language,  relation^  intcreft,  trade  an<J  the^c^lo^ 
liabit  which  unite  them  together  under  the  mild  autho-  «»«•  to 
rity  of  the  mother  country.    Is  it  to  be  Imagined  that  thc'd/s*^'^*' 
fiich  an  avulfion  wouldliot  afFeft  the  heart,  the  vitals,  which 
Md  even  the  life  of  the  colonies  >  If  they  fhould  ftpp  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
ftort  oJF  the  violence  of  civil  wars,  would  they  eafily  mother* 
be  brought  to  agree  upon  a  new  form  of  government  ?  country. 
If  each  fettlement  compofed  a  diftind  ftate,  what  di- 
Tifions  would  enfue  1  We  may  judge  of  the  animofities 
that  would  arife  from  their  feparation  by  the  fate  of 
all  communities  which  nature  has  made  to  border  gn 
each  other.    But  could  it  be  fuppofed  tliat  fo  many 

C  c  2  fettle- 
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BOOK  fettlements  where  a  divcrfity  of  laws,  diflFerent  degrees 
of  opulence,  and  variety  of  poflfeflions  would  fow  the 
latent  feeds  of  an  oppofition  of  interefts,  weredeHrous 
of  forming  a  confederacy  ;  how  would  they  adjuft  the 
rank  which  each  would  afpire  to  hold,  and  the  influ- 
ence it  ought  to  have  in  proportion  to  the  rifque  it  in- 
curred, and  the  forces  it  fupplied  ?  Would  not  the 
fame  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  a  thoufand  other  paf&ons, 
which  in  a  (hort  time  divided  the  wife  flates  of  Greece, 
raife  difcord  between  a  multitude  of  colonies  aflbciated 
rather  by  the  tranfient  and  brittle  ties  of  paflion  and 
refentment,  than  by  the  fober  principles,  of  a  natural 
and  lafting  combination  i  All  thefe  confiderations  feem 
to  demonftrate,  that  an  eternal  feparation  from  the 
mother  country  would  prove  a  very  great  misfortune 
to  the  Engliih  colonies. 

Whether  it      We  w^H  go  one  ftep  further,  and  affirm  that  were  It 

would  be    j,,  ji^g  power  of  the  European  nations  who  have  poflef- 
oroDer  tor  , 

the  Euro-    ^ons  in  the  new  world  to  tffeGt  this  great  revolution, 

pean  nati-    it  is  not  their  intereft  to  wifti  it.     This  will,  perhaps, 

deavou/to  ^^  thought  a  paradox  by  thofc  powers,  who  fee  their 

render  the  colonies  perpetually  threatened  with  an  invaiion  from 

EngliAi       ^gj,.  neighbours.     They,   doubtlefs,  imagine  that  if 

independ-   ^^^  power  of  the  Engliih  in  America  were  lefTenedi 

ent  of  the   they  (hould  peaceably  enjoy  their  acquifuions  which 

counti7?     fr^^^^^^ly  excite  their  envy,  and  invite  them  to  hofti- 

lities.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  their  influence  in  thefe 

diftant  regions  arlfes  from  the  extent  or  populoufnefs 

of  their  northern  provinces:  which  enable  them  always 

to  attack  with  advantage  the  idands  and  continental 

poffefEons  of  other  nations,  to  conq[uer  their  territories, 

or  ruin  their  trade.     But,  after  all,  this  crown  has  in- 

terefts  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  wh^ch  may  counter* 

z&  their  progrefs  in  America,  rcftrain  or  retard  their 

enter- 
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coterprizes,  and  fruftratc  their  conquefts  by  the  rcfti-  BOOK 
tutions  they  will  be  obliged  to  make. 

Wh^in  the  ties  fubfifting  between  old  and  new  Bri- 
tain are  once  brokert^  the  northern  colonies  will  have 
more  power  when  fingle,  than  when  united  with  the 
mother  country.     This  great  continent,  freed  from  all 
connexions  with  Europe,  will  have  the  full  command 
of  all  its  motions.     It  will  then  become  an  important, 
as  well  as  an  eafy  undertaking  to  then),  to  invade  thofe 
territories,  whofe  riches  will  make  amends  for  the  fcan- 
tinefs  of  their  productions.     By  the  independent  nature 
of  its  fituatipn  it  will  be  enabled  to  get  every  thing  in 
readinefs  for  an  invafion,  before  any  account  arrives  in 
Europe.    This  nation  will  carry  on  their  military  ope- 
rations with  the  fpirit  peculiar  to  new  focietics.    They 
may  make  choice  of  their  enemies,  and  conquer  where 
and  when  they  pleafe.     Their  attacks  will  always  be 
made  upon  Cuch  coafts  as  are  liable  to  be  taken  by  fur- 
prife,  and  upon  thofe  feas  that  are  lead  guarded  by  fo* 
reign  powers:  who  will  find  the  countries  they  wifhed 
to  defend  conquered  before  any  fuccour s  can  arrive.    It 
will  be  impoifible  to  recover  them  by  treaty,  without 
making  great  conceffions,.  or,  when  recovered  for  a 
time,  to  prevent  their  felling  again  under  the  fame 
yoke.     The  colonies  belonging  to  our  abfolute  monar- 
chies, will,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  meet  a  matter  with 
open  arms,  who  cannot  propofe  harder  terms  than  their 
own  government  impofes  ;  or  after  the  example  of  the 
Englifli  colonies,  will  break  the  chain  that  rivets  them 
foignominioufly  to  Europe. 

Let  no  motive  by  any  means  prevail  upon  the  nati- 
ons who  are  rivals  to  England,  either  by  infmuations, 
or  by  clandeftine  helps,  to  haften  a  revolution,  which 
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^  nr^  ^  wooM  only  deliver  them  ffom  a  neighbouring  enemy ^ 
by  giving  them  a  much  more  formidable  one  at  a  <f  if^ 
tance.  Why  accelerate  an  event  which  mud  one  day 
naturally  take  place  from  the  unavoidable  concorrence 
of  fo  many  others }  For  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  things,  if  the  province,  fubjed  to  a  prefiding 
nation,  (hould  continue  under  its  dominion,  when  equal 
to  it  in  riches,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Or, 
indeed,  who  can  tell  whether  this  difunion  may  not  hap- 
pen fooner?  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  diftruft  and  hatred 
which  has  of  late  taken  place  of  that  regard  and  attach- 
ment which  the  provinces  formerly  felt  for  the  parent 
country,  may  bring  on  a  feparation  ?  Thus  every  thing 
confpires  to  produce  this  great  dtfruption,  the  sera  of 
which  it  is  impoflible  to  know.  Every  thing  tends  to 
this  point :  the  progrefs  of  good  in  the  new  hemifpfaere^ 
and  the  progrefs  of  evil  in  the  old. 

Alas  t  the  fudden  and  rapid  decline  in  our  manners 
and  our  powers,  the  crimes  of  princes,  aad  the  fuffer* 
ings  of  the  people,  wilt  make  this  fatal  cataftrophe, 
^hich  is  to  divide  one  part  of  the  globe  from  the  othtr> 
univtrfal.  The  foundations  of  our  tottering  empire  are 
fapped ;  materials  are  hourly  aoliefting  and  preparing  for 
their  deftrufiion,  compofed  of  the  minsof  our  laws,  the 
ferment  of  contending  Qptmoiia^  and  the  fubverfion  of 
our  rights,  which  were  the  foundation  of  «mr  courage; 
the  luxury  of  our  courts,  and  the  mificf  ies  erf*  the  coun- 
try ;  the  lading  zmmofttj  between  indolent  nnen  who 
engrofs  all  the  wealth,  and  vigorous  and  even  virtoona 
men,  who  have  nothing  to  lofe  but  their  lives.  In  pro- 
portion as  our  people  are  weakened  and  reiign  themfelves 
to  each  other^s  dominion,  population  and  agricnltore 
will  flourifli  in  America :  the  arts,  tranfplanted  by  our 
means,  will  make  a  rapid  progrefs:  end  thatcoimtry 
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riiing  out  of  nothing,  will  be  fired  with  the  ambition  B-  OO  K- 
of  appearing  with  glory  in  its  turn  on  the  face  of  the 
globe^.  and  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  O  pofterity  I 
ycp  peradventure,  will  be  more  happy  than  your  un- 
fortunate and  contemptible  anceftors.  May  this  laft 
wifli  be  accomplilhed,  and  confok  the  prefent  expiring 
race  with  the  hopes  that  a  better  will  fucceed  it  1 


End  of  the  Fourth  Book* 
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BOOK      V. 


I 


N  the  firft  part  of  this  work  we  began  by  endea-t 
.  vouring  to  defcribe  the  ftate  of  commerce  in  Europe 
before  the  difcovery  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies.  We 
then  proceeded  to  trace  the  (low,  difficult  and  tyranni- 
cal progrefs  of  the  fettlements  formed  in  thofe  diftant 
regions.  The  work  will  be  completed,  if  we  can  now 
determine  the  influence  which  the  connexions  of  the 
new  world  have  had  over  the  morals,  government,  arts 
and  opinions  of  the  old.    Let  us  begin  with  religion. 

J^eligtoo.        Religion  in  man  is  the  efFe3  of  a  fenfe  of  his  mis-, 
fortunes,  and  of  the  fear  of  invifible  powers. 

Most  iegiflators  have  availed  themfelvesof  this  dif- 
poiition  to  govern  the  people,  and  ftill  more  to  enflave 
thenn.  Some  of  them  have  afTerted  that  they  held  the 
rights  of  command  from  heaven  itfelf,  and  it  is  thus 
that  theocracy  has  been  eftablifhed. 

If  the  religion  of  the  Jews  has  had  a  more  fublime 
.    origin,  it  has  not  been  totally  exempt  from  the  incon- 
veniences which  the  ambition  of  the  priefts  necefTarily 
introduces  in  a  theocratic  government. 

Christianity  fucceeded  ihejewifhinftitution.  The 
fubjeSion  of  a  republic,  that  was  miftrefs  of  the  worlds 
to  a  fet  of  horrid  tyrants ;  the  dreadful  miferies,  which 
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the  luxury  of  the  court  and  the  maintenance  of  the  ar-  B  O  O  K 
mies  fcattered  throughout  this  vaft  empire  of  the  Neros ;  ^' 
the  fucceflive  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  who  difmem- 
bered  this  great  body;  the  lofs  of  the  provinces  which 
Either  revolted,  or  were  invaded  :  all  thefe  natural  evils 
had  already  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  a  new  reli- 
gion, and  the  revolutions  of  politics  would  neceflarily 
have  induced  an  innovation  "in  the  form  of  worfliip.  In 
paganifm,  now  grown  old,  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but 
the  fable  s  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  the  folly  or  the 
vices  of  its  gods,  the  avarice  of  its  priefts,  and  the  infa- 
my and  irregularities  of  the  kings  who  fupported  them. 
Then  the  people  finding  none  but  their  tyrants  upon 
»artb,  began  to  look  up  to  heaven  for  proteQion. 

Christianity  came  to  comfort  them,  and  to  teach 
them  .to  fuflFer  with  patience.  While  the  oppreffions 
and  licentioufnefs  of  the  throne  were  fapping  the  foun^ 
dations  of  paganifm,  together  with  thofe  of  the  empire, 
the  fubjeSs,  who  had  been  oppreffcd  and  fpoiled,  and 
who  had  embraced  the  new  doSrines,  were  completing 
this  ruin  by  the  examples  they  gave  of  thofe  virtues 
which  always  accompany  the  zeal  of  new-made  profe- 
lytes.  But  a  religion  that  arofe  in  the  midft  of  public 
calamity  muft  neceflarily  give  its  preachers  a  confider- 
able  influence  over  the  unfoftunate  perfons  who  took  re- 
fuge in  it.  Thus  the  power  of  the  clergy  commenced 
at  the  very  origin  of  the  gofpel. 

From  the  remains  of  pagan  fuperftitions  and  philofo- 
phic  feds,  a  code  of  rites  and  tenets  was  formed,  which 
the  fimplicity  of  the  primitive  chriftians  fanSified  with 
real  and  afi^ding  piety ;  but  which  at  the  fame  time 
left  the  fe^ds  of  debates  and  controverfies,  from  whence 
arofe  a  variety  of  paflions  difguifed  under  and  dignified 
l^ith  the  name  of  zeal.     Thefe  diflentions  produced 
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BO  OK  ftbools^ Ao&wh  t  tribaml^  snd  m  hiefarchy.  Th0 
^!_^_p  cftabKAmem  of  cbriftitfntj  had  been  b^on  by  ^  fee  of 
fifliennen^  who  knew  notlring  but  the  gofpel ;  it  was 
completed  by  bHbops  who  formed  the  cborcb.  After 
this  B  gained  ground  by  degrees,  till  at  tength  ft  became 
known  to  the  emperors.  Some  of  thefe  tolerated  cbriftV- 
anity  either  from  mothrcs  of  contempt  or  humanity; 
others  perfecuted  it.  Perfecutiofr  baftened  \t%  progrdSi^ 
to  which  tokratiofi  had  paved  the  way.  Silence  and 
proicriplioiiy  clemency  and  rigour  were  ail  equally  ad- 
vantageOBS  to  k.  The  fenfe  of  freedom  fo  natural  la 
the  ha  man  mind/  induced  maay  perfona  to  embrace  it 
in  its  infancy,  as  it  has  made  others  rejed  it  fince  it  has 
been  eftabliflied.  This  fpirit  of  independence  leTs  at- 
traded  by  truth  than  by  novelty,  would  neceSarily 
have  brought  in  a  multitude  of  (oHowers  of  all  ranks,  if 
€ftn  the  charaders  it  was  ftampcd  with  had  not  been 
fit  to  infpire  veneration  9tii  refped. 

CoHST  Ai^TiKS,  tnflead  of  uhkhig  the  ciowA  to  the 
pricfthood  when  he  was  omverted  tochrifliamty,  at  they 
were  joined  in  thepcrfofisof  the  pagan  eitiperorsi  grant- 
ed to  the  clergy  fuc^  a  (hire  of  wealth  and  fe  macb 
authority,  and  fupplied  them  widi  (bnaany  means  of  fo- 
ture  aggrandizement,  that  thefe  Mind  conceffiona  pro- 
duced an  eccleTiaftical  defpotifin,  which  m  proceft  of 
time  became  intolerable. 

This  defpotifm  was  carried  to  itshigheft  pitch,  when 
a  part  of  Europe  fliook  off  the  y(dfie«  A  moidK  with- 
drew from  it  almoft  all  Germaiiy ;  a  pf icft  one  balf  of 
France;  and  a  king  one  half  of  Eogland  for  the  Ukt  of 
a  woman.  In  other  flates,  maay  men  of  bold  nunds  gave 
up  the  tenets  of  ckfiftiaDity^  and  the  anoft  vkfaow 
anmmg  theni,  pt eferved  only  a  kind  of  attaehmenft  to  the 

purity  of  its  mortals^  though  tbsy  coiifoimed  exlerasfly 

to 
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h>  what  WAS  enjoined  them  by  the  laws  of  the  fociety  in  B  O  O  IC 
which  they  Hted.  ^* 

This  mode  of  thinking  wil!  ntttr  become  general 
and  popular^  unlefs  the  magtArate,  who  (hould  be  the 
proper  infpeQor  of  every  thing  that  is  of  fuch  public 
notoriety  as  to  influence  the  police,  fliould  put  his  origi- 
nal rights  in  force.  Doftfines  either  for  theory  or  prac- 
tice are  for  this  reafon  fubjeS  to  the  Influence  of  go- 
vernment ;  whofe  power,  as  well  as  duty,  is  however, 
confined  to  the  reftraining  pf  every  thing  that  is  inju- 
rious to  the  happinefs  of  the  community,  and  to  the  per- 
mitting of  every  thing  that  does  not  difturb  the  peace 
and  union  of  mankind. 

All  flates  ought  to  have  nearly  the  fame  moral  code 
of  religion,  and  leave  the  reft,  not  to  be  difputcd  be- 
tween men,  becaufe  that  ought  to  be  prevented  when- 
ever public  tranquillity  is  difturbed  by  it,  but  to  the  im- 
pulfe  of  every  man's  confcience,  thus  allowing  divines  as 
well  as  philofophers  an  entire  freedom  of  thinking.  This 
unlimited  toleration,  with  regard  to  all  tenets  and  opi- 
nions that  fhould  not  afFed  the  moral  code  of  nations* 
would  be  the  only  noethod  of  preventing  or  fapping  the 
foundations  of  that  power,  whether  fpirttual  or  tempo- 
raly  which  the  clergy  aflfume  ;  and  which,  in  procefs  of 
time,  make  them  become  a  formidable  body  to  the  ftate; 
Ibis  is  the  only  way  to  extinguifli  infenfibly  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  the  clergy,  and  the  fanaticifm  of  the  people. 

It  16  partly  10  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world  that  we 
fhaU  owe  that  religious  toleration  which  ought  to  be^ 
and  certainly  will  be  infrodaced  in  the  old.  Perfecution 
wocdd  only  haften  the  downfall  of  the  religions  that  aro 
now  eftabfiifacd.  Indaftry  and  undcrftanding  have  now 
prevailed  among  the  nations,  and  gained  an  influence 
that  muft  reftore  a  certain  equilibrium  in  the  moral  and 
civil  order  of  fociety :  the  human  mind  is  undeceived 

with 
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2  O  O  K  with  regard  to  its  former  fuperftition*  If  we  do  not 
avail  ourfelves  of  this  inftant  to  re-efiabli(h  the  empire 
of  reafon^  it  maft  neceflarily  be  given  up  to  frefh  Aifpi- 
ctons. 

Every  thing  has  concurred  for  thefc  two  centuries 
pail  to  ezhauft  that  fury  of  zeal  that  devoured  the  earth. 
The  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  throughout  America, 
have  (hewn  the  world  to  what  excefs  fanaticifm  may  be 
carried.     In  eflabUfhing  their  religion  by  fire  and  fword 
through  ravaged  and  depopulated  countries,  they  have 
made  it  odious  in  Europe ;  and  their  cruelties  have  fe* 
parated  a  greater  number  of  catholics  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  than  they  have  made  chriftians  among  the 
Indians.  Theconcourfe  of  perfons  of  all  feSs  in  North 
America,  has  necefTarily  fpread  the  fpirit  of  toleration 
at  a  diftance,  and  relieved  our  climates  from  religious 
wars.  The  fending  of  miilionaries  has  delivered  us  from 
thofe  turbulent   men,  who  might  have   inflamed  our 
country,  and  who  are  gone  to  carry  the  firebrands  and 
fwords  of  the  gofpel  beyond  the  feas.     Navigation  and 
long  voyages  have  infenfibly  detached  a  great  number 
of  the  people  from  the  extravagant  ideas  of  fuperftition. 
The  variety  of  religious  worfhips,  and  the  dtfl^rence  of 
nations,  has  accuftomed  the  moft  vulgar  minds  to  a  fort 
of  indiflFerence  for  the  objeQ  that  had  the  greateft  in- 
fluence over  their  imaginations.     The  carrying  on  of 
trade  between  perfons  of  the  moft  oppofite  feds,  has 
kfTened  the  religious  hatred  that  was  the  caufe  of  their 
divifions.     It  has  been  found  that  morality  and  integri* 
ty  are  not  inconfiftent  with  any  opinions  whatever,  and 
that  irregularity  of  manners  and  avarice  are  equally  pre- 
valent every  where ;  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded 
that  the  manners  of  men  have  been  regulated  by  the  va- 
riety of  climate  and  of  government,  and  by  fo<:ial  and 
national  interest 

Stnck 
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Since  the  intercourfe  has  been  eftabliihed  between  BOOK 
the  two  hemifphercs  of  this  worlds  our  thoughts  have 
been  lefs  engaged  about  that  other  world,  which  was 
the  hope  of  the  few,  and  the  torment  of  the  many.  The 
diverfity  and  multiplicity  of  objeQs  that  indu(li*y  hath 
prefented  to  the  mind  and  to  the  fen fes,  has  divided  the 
attachments  of  men,  and  weakened  the  power  of  every 
fentiment.  Characters  have  been  foftened,and  the  fpi- 
rit  of  fanaticifm  muft  neceflarily  have  been'eytinguifh- 
ed  as  well  as  that  of  chivalry,  and  with  theni  all  thofc 
ftriking  extravagancies  that  have  prevailed  among  peo- 
ple that  were  indolent  and  unemployed.  The  fame 
caufes  that  have  produced  this  revolution  of  manners, 
tiave  exerted  their  influence  on  governments  with  ftill 
greater  rapidity. 

Society  naturally  refolts  from  population,  and  go-  Govern- 
vernment  is  a  part  of  the  focial  ftate.  From  con(id«ring  °^^"** 
the  few  wants  that  men  h^ve>  in  firoportion  to  the  re- 
fources  that  nature  affords  them ;  the  tittle  afliftance 
and  happinefs  they  find  iir  the  civil  flate,  in  comparifon 
of  the  pains  and  evils  they  accumulate  in  it ;  their  in-' 
ftina  for  independence  and  liberty,  common  to  them 
with  all  other  living  beings  ;  together  with  a  number  of 
reafons  drawn  from  their  natural  conflruQlon :  from 
confidering  all  thefe  things^  it  has  been  doubted,  whe- 
ther fociability  was  fo  natural  to  mankind  as  it  has  ge- 
nerally been  thought  to  be.      ■ 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  helpleflfaefs  and  duration 
of  man's  infancy  ;  the  nakednefs  of  his  body  not  covered 
either  with  hair  or  feathers  ;  the  tendency  of  hi»mind 
to  perfedion,  the  necefTary  confequence  of  the  length  of 
his  life ;  maternal  fondnefs  which  is  increafed  by  garea 
and  fatigues,  which  after  it  has  carried  the  child  in  tbd 
womb  for  nine  months>  fuckles  it  and  bears  it  in  its 

arms 
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I  O  O  K  arms  for  whole  years ;  tbe  reciprocal  attachment  arifing 
from  this  babU  between  two  beings  that  relieve  and 
careff  each  ocher ;  the  numerous  marks  of  intercourfd 
in  an  organization,  that  adds  to  the  accents  of  the  voice, 
conmioii  to  fomaoy  animals^  the  language  of  the  fingers 
and  of  geftures  that  are  peculiar  to  tbe  human  race  ; 
natural  events  which  in  a  hundred  different  ways  may 
bring  together,  or  re-unite  wandering  and  freie  indivi*' 
duals  ;  accidents  and  unforefeen  want3  which  oblige 
them  to  meet  for  the  purpofes  of  hunting,  fiihixig,  or 
even  of  dcfience  ^  in  a  wordi  the  example  of  fo  many 
creatures  that  Uv«  in  iierds,  fuch  as  amphibious  anim^ 
and  Cea  monflers,,fligbts  of  cranes  and  other  bir4s,  ftveo 
inSkeu  that  are  found  in  columns  and  in  fwarms ;  all 
thefe  fads  and  reafonings  feem  to  prove^  tbat  notan  by 
his  nature  tends  to  fociability,  and  that  he  reaches  that 
end  (q  fnucb  tbe  oiore  fpeodllf,  as  be  caoivx  popvtete 
much  under  tbe  torrid  zom%  witboui  being  (polk^Sed 
into  wnoderiflg  or  fedentary  tribes,  nor  fpread  bw&lf 
much  under  the  other  SKines,  without  afibciatiog  wUh 
his  fellow-creatures,  for  the  prey  and  the  fpoiis  wjiicli 
thfi  wants  of  food  and  clothing  require. 

From  theneceiCtyofaHbciation,  arif4fs  tbat  of  eflft* 
bliibing  laws  relative  to  tbe  lociat  flate:  tbal  k  to  by, 
of  forming  by  a  combi^tioo  of  all  oommon  ajoud  parti- 
cular inftinds^  ope  genera)  cpmbjoatioot  tbat  (haU  main- 
tain the  colledive  body  and  tbe  opajority  pf  individuals* 
For  if  nature  direSs  man  to  his  fellow-creature,  it  is 
undoubtedly  by  a  confequence  of  that  oniverfal  attrsc- 
tion,  which  tends  to  the  reproduSion  and  prefervaiion 
of  the  fpecies.  All  the  propenfitiea  which  2«an  brings 
with  hftm  into  ibciety,  and  aU  the  impreilioQG  he  receives 
in  it,  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to  this  ftrtt  impulfe.  To 
live  and  to  propagator  being  the  deftinatioa  of  every 

living 
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lif ing  fpf cics,  it  flumW  fecm  that  focUbility,  U  xiht  B  Q  QK^ 
not  of  the  6ril  principles  of  ixian,  IbouJd  cojacur  io  ai&iL- 
ing  this  double  end  of  nature ;  and  that  inftind  whicb 
leads  him  to  the  foUd  fiate^  ihould  neceflarily  dired  all 
imral  and  poUiical  bws^  fo  as  that  they  £hoiild  be  more 
Jarable»  mi  ^ootribyte  more  t^  the  bappioefs  of  the 
majority  of  nuuikiiid.  NeiRert]iele£i,  if  w^  ooofider 
Jii^rely  the  tff^  we  Aould  tUnk  that  the  priscipie  or 
fupr^me  law  qf  all  fociety  has  been  io  fecurt  the  reiff^ 
ing  p<»v^*  When^ee  cmjr  artfe  this  fiagnlar  contraft 
betwieei!!  tjsie  ^efMi  and  the  meaiiSf  between  the  laws  of 
nat4ire  ami  thofe  of  piolitics  ?  The  following  is  the  only 
anfw^r  that  oocurs  to  this  qvefiioiu  It  is  chance  that 
firftlay^  ll^  plan  qffovernnient^aiid  reafon  that  im- 
l^oves  them*  \J90n  this  principle,  iet  io«  examine  the 
isature  of  the  f^vaitaments  thaft  have  bnought  Europe  to 
)x%  prefect  ftfite  of  ^licy. 

All  tiie  fomndations  cf  a  fockty  -exifting  are  loft  by 
feme  cataftropiie,  or  natural  revokitton.  \n  all  parts 
we  fee  men  dri^cil  ayray  by  fobterraneous  fires,  or  bj 
irar ;  by  inundations,  or  by  derounng^tnTeSs;  by  dearth, 
or  by  famine;  anii  joiflifig  again  in  fome  uninhabited 
comer  of  the  earthy  or  difperitng  and  ipreading  thera« 
felves  in  places  already  peopled.  PoHce  always  begins 
by  plunder,  and  order  arifes  from  anarchy. 

Thje  Hebrews,  whp  wepe  forced  Jby  the  pli^JJues  gf 
Egypt  to  reniove  into  Arabia  P^lraw^  lyeftC^at  kaft,  for- 
ty years  in  forming  theojfclves  into  a  body  of  troops, 
befpr^  they  proceeded  tp  ravage  Paleftioe,  h  or4er  to 
eftablifli  themfelve?  there  2i%  a  qaticw- 

T^£  fiates  of  Cxeepe  w^^  fp)^4«d  by  pliti4erer6» 
who  deftroyeid  (ome  mpo^fters^  90d  a  groat  numlbQr  of 
ipen  in  order  to  become  ki^igs. 

Vionf'f  it  16  (aid>  waslornued  from  the reniaintng peo- 
ple escaped  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  or  was  nothing 

more 
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BOOK  more  than  a  fet  of  banditti  from  Greece  and  Italy :  bt^C 

V  r  ' 

from  this  fcunn  of  the  human  race,  arolc  a  generation 
of  heroes. 

War,  which,  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  had 
only  formed  the  Roman  empire,  made  thefe  very  Ro^ 
mans  who  were  fo  numerous  become  barbarians  again. 
As  the  difpofitions  and  manners  of  the  conquering  peo^ 
pie  are  almoft  always  imprefled  upon  the  conquered, 
thofe  who  had  been  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of 
Rome  in  its  learned  (late,  now  fank  again  into  the  blind- 
nefs  of  ftupid  and  ferocious  Scythians.     During  ages  of 
ignorance,  when  fuperior  ftrength  always  gave  the  law, 
and  chance  or  hunger  had  opened  the  regions  of  the 
fouth  to  the  forces  of  the  north,  the  continual  fucceflion 
of  various  emigrations  prevented  the  laws  from  being 
fettled  in  any  place.    As  a  multitude  of  fmall  nations 
had  deftroyed  a  large  one^  many  chiefs  or  tyrants  divid- 
ed each  vaft  monarchy  into  feveral  tenures.    The  peo-* 
pie,  who  gained  nothing  by  the  government  of  one,  or 
of  feveral  men,  were  always  oppreflfed  and  trampled 
upon  in  this  divifion  of  feudal  anarchy.  Little  wars  were 
continually  kept  up  between  neighbouring  towns,  Inftead 
of  thofe  great  wars  that  now  prevail  between  nations. 

This  continual  ferment,  however,  induced  all  nations 
to  eftablilh  themfelves  in  a  kind  of  form,  or  confiflence. 
Kings  were  defirousof  raifing  themfelves  upon  the  ruins 
of  thofe  men,  or  of  thofe  powerful  bodies,  by  whom  the 
comfnoUons  were  kept  up ;  and  to  effeft  this,  they  had 
recourfe  to  the  affiftance  of  the  people.  They  were  civi- 
lized, polifhed,  and  more  rational  laws  were  given  them 
than  they  had  hitherto  had.  Slavery  had  deprefied  their* 
natural  vigour,  and  property  reftored  it  again ;  and  com* 
mercc  which  prevailed  after  the  difcovery  of  the  new 

worUi 
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worlds  incFeafed  all  their  powers^  by  exciting  aniverfal  BOOK 
emulation.  .  __  1 

To  thefe  general  agitations  another  was  added.  The 
monarchs  could  not  have  increafed  their  own  power^ 
without  leflening  that  of  the  clergy,  and  without  en- 
couraging or  preparing  the  way  for  the  difcredit  of  re« 
ligious  opinions.  All  innovators  who  ventured  to  attack 
the  church  J  were  fupported  by  the  throne.  From  that 
time,  the  human  underftanding  was  firengthened  by 
exerting  itfelf  againft  the  phantoms  of  imagination,  and 
recovering  the  path  of  nature  and  pf  reafon,  difcovered 
the  true  principle  of  government.  Luther  and  Colum- 
bus appeared  ^  the  whole  univerfe  trembled,  and  all 
Europe  was  in  commotion  :  but  this  florm  cleared  up 
its  [horizon  for  ages  to  come.  One  of  thefe  perfons 
awakened  the  underftandings  of  all  men,  the'  other, 
excited  their  aSivhy.  Since  they  have  opened  all' the 
paths  of  Indaftry  mid  freedom^  moil  of  the  Eunopean 
nations  labour  wkh  ibme  fuccefs  in  correfiing  or  im-» 
proving  kgiflation,  apon  which  the  felicity  of  mankind 
dependi. 

Nevertheless  thi«  enlightened  fpirit  hasi  not  yet 
reached  the  Turks.  They  have  ever  preferved  a  faith- 
ful attachment  to  the  maxims,  of  Afiatic  defpotifm. 
Thefcimitaf,  at  Conftantinople,  is  ftitl  the  interpreter 
bf  the  Coran.  Though  the  Grand  Signior  may  not  be 
feen  coming  ih  and  going  out  of  the  Seraglio,  like  the 
tyrant  of  Morocco,  with  a  bloody  head  in  his  hand, 
y^t  la  numerous  body  of  fatellltes  is  engaged  in  the  at- 
thievement  of  thefe  horrid  murders,  .  The  people  maf- 
facred  by  their  ruler,  affaffinate  the  executioner  in  their 
turn  ;  but  fatisfied  with  this  temporary  vengeance,  they 
think  not  of  pfdvSiding  for  their  fafety  In  jfuture,  or  for 
the  happin^fs;  of  tfceir  pofterltyi  It  is  too  much  trouble 
for  orientdifts  to  endoAvour  to  aflarfe  the  public  fafety 

D  d  by 
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B  O  O  K  by  laws*  which  it  is  a  laborious  ta(k  to  form>  to  fettle 
^^  and  to  prefervc.  If  their  tyrants  carry  their  pppreiOocs 
or  cruelties  too  far,  the  head  of  the  vizir  is  demanded, 
that  of  the  defpot  is  ftru^k  ofF^  and  thus  all  is  fet  to 
rights.  The  janiflfaries  make  ufe  of  no  other  remon* 
llrance.  Even  the  mod  powerful  men  in  the  kingdom 
are  ftrangers  to  the  firft  idea  of  the  rights  of  nations. 
As  perfonal  fafety  in  Turkey  belongs  only  to  people  of 
a  mean  and  abjeft  condition,  the  chief  families  pride 
themfelves  in  the  very  danger  they  are  ezpofed  to  from 
the  government.  A  6a(haw  will  tell  you,  that  fuch  a 
man  as  he  is,  is  not  deftined^  like  an  obfcure  perfon^ 
to  finifli  his  days  quietly  in  his  bed.  One  may  fre- 
quently fee  widows,  whofe  hufbands  have  been  juft 
firangled,  exulting  that  they  have  been  deilroyed  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  their  rank. 

Thb  RuiSans  and  Danes  do  not  entertain  the  fame 
prejudices,  though  they  are  fubjedto  a  power  equally 
arbitrary  4  becaufe  thefe  nations  have  the  advantage  of 
a  Dnore  tolerable  admiqiftration,  and  of  feme  written 
laws.  They  can  venture  to  think,  or  even  to  fay  that 
that  their  government  is  limited^  but  they  have  never 
been  able  to  perfuade  any  fenfible  man  that  it  was. 
While  the  fovereign  makes  ^nd  annuls  the  laws,  extends 
or  reftrains  them,  and  permits  or  fufpends  the  execu- 
tion of  them  at  pleafu're  ;  while  the  indulgence  of  his 
paiiions  is  the  only  rule  of  his  con(ii^ ;  while  he  is  the 
only^  the  central  being  to  whom  eyery  things  tends; 
while  nothing  is  either  right  or  wrong  but  what  he 
mi^ea  To  ;  while  his  caprice  is  the  law,  and  his  favour 
the  fiandard  of  public  efteem  ;  if  this  is  jiot  defpotifm, 
what  other  kind  of  govern^nent  can  it  poiCbly  be? 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  ^degradation,  what  are  men  ?  They 
hardly  dare  turn  their  cooftrained  looks  up  to  the  ikies. 
They  want  both  knowledge  to  dif<t^rp  their  chains,  and 

:    -;  fpirit 
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fpirit  to  feci  the  (hame  of  them.  The  powers  of  their  B  0  0  K 
minds  extinguiflied  by  the  oppreilions  of  flavery,  have 
not  fufficient  force  to  feize  upon  the  rights  infeparable 
from  their  eziftence*  It  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  thefe  flaves  are  not  as  culpable  as  their  tyrants ; 
and  whether  the  fpirit  of  liberty  has  more  reafon  to 
complain  of  the  infolence  of  thofe  who  infringe  upon 
her  rights^  than  of  the  imbecility  of  others,  who  know 
not  how  to  defend  them. 

Yet  many  people  will  alTert  that  the  rtioft  happ]^ 
form  of  government  would  be  thatof  a  juft  and  enlight-^ 
ened  defpotic  prince.  The  abfurdity  of  this  is  evident ; 
for  it  might  ealily  happen  that  the  will  of  this  abiblute 
monarch  might  be  in  dire£^  oppofition  to  the  will  of  his 
fubjeds.  In  that  cafe,  notwithfiatiding  all.  his  juftice 
and  all  his  abUities,  he  would  be  in  the  wrong  to  deprive 
them  of  their  rights,  even  though  it  were  for  their  own 
bene6t.  No  man  whatfoever,  let  him  be  who  he  will^ 
is  entitled-  to  treat  his  fellow-creatures  like  fo  many 
beafts.  Beafts  may  be  compelled  to  leave  a  bad  paf* 
ture,  and  driven  into  a  richer ;  but  the  fame  kind  of 
compuliion  ufed  with  a  fet  of  men  would  be  an  ad  of 
tyranny.  If  they  fliould  fay,  that  they  are  very  well 
where  they  are,  or  even  if  they  fliould  agree  in  faying 
that  their  fituation  is  a  bad  one*  but  that  it  is  their  will 
and  pleafure  tp  ftay  in  it,  we  may  endeavour  to  teach 
themj  tp  undeceive  them^  and  to  bring  them  to  founds* 
er  notions  by  the  means  of  perfuaiion,  but  ne^ir  by 
thofe  of  compulfion.  "The  beft  of  princes,  who  ihould 
even  have  done  good»  againft  the  general  confent  of  his 
people,  would  be  culpable,  if  it  were  only  becaufe  he 
had  gone  beyond  his  right.  He  would  be  culpable  not 
only  for  the  time,  but  even  with  regard  to  poQerity : 
for  though  he  may  be  juft  and  enlightened^  yet  his  fuc-* 
ceflbr  without  inheriting  either  his  abilities  or  his  virtues^ 
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BOOK  will  certainly  inherit  his  authority,  of  which  the  nation 
will  become  the  vtdim.  Let  noty  therefore,  thefe  pre- 
tended mtfters  of  the  people  be  allowed  eren  to  do  good 
agaiftft  the  general  confeot.  Let  it  be  confidered  that 
the  condition  of  thefe.  mlers  is  not  in  the  (eaft  different 
from  that  of  the  ctcique>  who  being  aiked  whether  be 
had  any  fiaves^  anfwered ;  Slavet  f  /  kmw  hut  tmefiave 
in  ati  my  diflriBf  and  ibst  is  myfeff. 

Between  Ruffia  and  Denmark,  Sweden  is  fituated. 
Let  us  ezamuie  the  hiftory  of  its  conilitution,  and  en- 
deavour if  poflible  to  fiod  put  the  nature  of  it. 

Natiovs  that  are^podr  «re  ajnooft  nccefitfUy  war- 
like ;  becaufe  tbetr  very  fOvorty,  tke  burden  of  which 
is  perpetually  gpievons  to  Chen,  infpires  them  ibooer  or 
later  with  a  define  of  gettilig.rid  of  it ;  and  this  defire, 
ifi  pfoceA  of  time^  becooies'tfac  general  fpirit  of  the  oa- 
tioni  and  the  fjaing  of  tii^.gDVtf nment. 

It  only  requires  a  fucceflion  of  ibvereigna  fortunate 
in  war,  tP  change  fuddcnly  the  jgoverrimentof  Aicfa  a 
country  from  the  ftate  of  a  mild  monarchy,  to  that  of 
themaftabfolutedefpottfm.  The  monarch  proud  of 
his  triumphs  thinks  erery  thing  may  be  ailPwed  hmi, 
"begins  to  acknowledge  ho  law  but  his  will ;  and  Jiis  fd- 
Jiers  wTiom  he  hath  led  fo  often  to^iftory,  being  ^cady 
to  fervehhn  iri  all  things  and  againft  aM  men,  become 
by  their  atfachmeiit  to  flie  prince  the  terror  of  their  fel* 
low-citizens.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  wiH  not 
venttt-e  to  refafe  chains  ^hat  are  offered  to  them  by  him, 
who,  to  the  authority  of  his  rank  joins  that  which  he 
holds  from  their  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  yoke  irapofed  by  the  monarch  who  has  con- 
quered the  enemies  of  the  ftate,  is  certainly  burthen- 
forae;  but  the  fubjeQs  dare  not  fhake  it  off.  It  even 
grows  heavier  under  fucceflbrs  who  have  not  the  fame 

claim 
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claim  to  their  indulgence.  Wboiever  any  confiderable  BOOK 
revcrfe  of  fortune  takes  place»  the  defpot  will  be  left  ^* 
to  the  mercy  of  his  people.  Then,  the  people  irritated 
by  their  long  fufferings^  feldom  fail  to  avail  themfelvea 
of  the  opportunity  of  recovering  their  rights.  But  as 
they  have  neither  views  nor  plans,  they  change  inftan- 
taneoufly  fronv  a  ftate  of  flavery  to  that  of  anarchy. 
In  the  midft  of  this  general  tumult  one  exclamation 
only  is  beards  and  that  is  liberty.  .  But  as  they  know 
not  how  to  fecure  tothemfelves  this  ineftimable  benefit; 
the  nation  becomes  immediately  divided  into  various 
fa£lions,  which  are  guided  by  different  interefts. 

If  there  be  one  among  thefe  faSions,  that  defpairs 
of  prevailing  over  the  reft,  that  faflion  feparates  itfelf 
unmindful  of  the  general  good  ;  and  being  more  anxi- 
ous to  prejudice  its  rivals  than  to  ferve  its  country, 
it  takes  the  part  of  the  fovereign.  From  that  moment 
there  are  but  two  parties  in  the  ftate,  diftinguiftied  by 
two  different  names,  which,  whatever  they  be,  never 
mean  any  thing  more  than  royalifts  and  antiroyalifts. 
This  is  the  period  of  great  commotions  and  confpira- 
cies. 

The  imghbouring  powers  then  aft  the  fame  part 
they  have  ever  aded  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries 
upon  fimilar  occafions.  They  foment  jealouiies  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  prince ;  they  fuggeft  to  the 
iiibjeds  every  poifible  method  of  debafing,  degrad- 
ing and  amiihilatbg  the  fovereignty ;  they  corrupt 
even  thofe  who  are  neareft  the  throne  ;  they  occ^fion 
ibme  adminiftration  to  be  adopted  prejudicial  both,  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  which  they  impoverifh 
lender  pretence  of  exerting  themfelves  for  their  liber- 
ty J  and  injurious  to  the  fovereign,  whofe  prerogative 
they  reduce  to  nothing. 

Thi;h  the  monarch  meets  with  as  many  authorities 
oppofed  to  his,  as  there  are  ranks  in  the  ftate.     Then, 
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BOOK  his  will  is  nothing  without  their  concurrence.  Thenf 
he  muft  call  meetings,  propofe  and  debate  upon  things 
of  the  lead  importance.  Then,  tutors  are  given  to 
him  as  to  an  ignorant  fcholar;  and  he  may  be  aflured 
that  thofe  tutors  are  men  verj  ilUdifpofed  towards  htm. 
But  what  is  then  the  ftate  of  the  nation  ?  I'he  neigh- 
bouring powers  have  now,  by  their  influence,  thrown 
every  thing  into  confufion  ;  they  have  overturned  the 
ftate,  or  feduced  all  the  members  of  it,  by  bribery  or 
intrigues.  There  is  now,  but  one  party  in  the  kingdom, 
and  that  is  the  party  of  the  ftranger.  The  members  of 
the  fadions  are  all  pretenders.  Attachment  to  the 
%:  S  /yXking  is  an  hypocrify,  and  averfion  for  monarchy  ano- 
ler.  They  are  two  diflferent  marks  of  ambition  and 
avarice.  The  whole  nation  is  now  a  coUedion  of  in- 
fiunous  and  venal  men. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  muft  happen  after 
this.  The  foreign  powers  that  had  corrupted  the  nation 
muft  be  deceived  in  their  ezpedations.  '  They  did  not 
perceive  that  they  carried  matters  too  far ;  that,  per- 
haps, they  might  even  have  been  aSing  in  a  manner  ve- 
ry different  from  that  which  a  deeper  policy  would  have 
fuggefted ;  that  they  were  deftroying  the  power  of  the 
nation,  while  their  efforts  only  kept  that  of  the  fove^ 
reign  in  fubjedion ;  that  this  power  of  the  monarch, 
which  might  one  day  exert  itfelf  'with  all  its  force, 
would  meet  with  no  refiftance  capable  of  checkmgit; 
and  that  this  unexpeded  efied  might  be  brought  about 
in  an  inftant,  and  by  one  man. 

That  inftant  is  come;  that  man  has  appeared: 
and  all  thefe  bafe  creatures  of  adverfe  powers  prcA'at* 
ed  themfelves  before  him.  He  told  thefe  men,  who 
thought  themfelves  all  powerful,  that  they  were,  no* 
thing.  He  told  them,  I.  am  your  mafter ;  and  tbey 
declared  unanimoufl^  that  he  was.'  He  told  them :  thefe 
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«re  the  conditions  to  which  I  would  have  70a  fubmit ;  B  O  O  K 
and  they  anfwered,  we  agree  to  them.  Scarce  one  dif- 
fenting  voice  was  heard  amongft  them.  It  is  impoffi- 
ble  for  any  man  to  know  what  will  be  the  confequence 
of  this  revolution.  If  the  mafler  will  avail  himfelf  of 
the  circumftances,  Sweden  will  not  have  been  govern- 
ed by  a  more  abfolute  monarch.  If  he  is  prudent ;  if 
he  underftands  that  an  unlimited  fovereign  can  have  no 
fubjeds,  becaufe  he  can  have  no  perfons  under  him 
poflfeflfed  of  property;  and  that  authority  can  only 
be  exerted  over  thofe  who  have  fome  kind  of  proper^ 
ty ;  the  nation  may^  perhaps,  recover  its  original  cha- 
rader.  Whatever  may  be  his  defigns  or  his  inclinati* 
onsy  Sweden  cannot  poffibly  be  more  unhappy  than  (he 
was  before. 

Poland,  which  has  none  but  (laves  within,  and, 
therefore,  deferves  to  meet  with  none  but  oppreflbrs 
from  without ;  ftill  preferves,  however,  the  (hadow  and 
the  name  of  liberty.  This  kingdom  is  ftill,  at  prefent, 
no  better  than  all  the  European  ftates  were  ten  centuries 
ago,  fubjed  to  an  ariftocracy^  which  eleds  a  king,  in 
order  to  make  him  fubfervient  to  their  will.  Each  noble- 
man, by  virtue  of  his  feudal  tenure,  which  he  pre- 
ferves with  his  fword,  as  his  anceftors  acquired  it,  holds 
a  perfonal  and  hereditary  authority  over  his  vaflals. 
The  feudal  government  prevails  there  in  all  the  force 
of  its  primitive  inftitution.  It  is  an  empire  compofed 
of  as  many  ftates  as  there  are  lands.  All  the  laws  are 
fettled  there,  and  all  refolutbns  taken  not  by  the  majo* 
rity,  but  by  the  unanimity  of  the  fufFrages.  Upon  falfe 
notions  of  right  and  perfedion,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  a  law  was  juft  only  as  It  was  adopted  with  unani- 
mous confent  ;  becaufe  it  has  undoubtedly  been  thought, 
that  what  was  right  would  both  be  perceived  and  put  in 
prafiice  by  all ;  two  things  that  are  impoffible  in  a  na^ 

D  d  4  tional 
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BOOK  tional  aflembly.  But  cm  we  even  aferibe  fuch  pure  in- 
tentions to  a  fet  of  tyrants  ?  For  this  cooftitotiiMi, 
which  boafts  the  title  of  a  republic^  and  [Mrophaises  it^ 
is  no  more  than  a  league  of  petty  defpota  againft  the 
people,  There^  every  one.  has  power  to  prevent^  and 
no  one  has  power  to  ad.  There^  the  wtU  of  each  in- 
dividual may  be  in  opposition  to  the  general  wifiiea ; 
and  there  only,  a  fool,  a  wicked  man^  and  a  madman 
is  fure  to  prevail  over  a  whole  natioa 

Anb,  indeed,  this  government  has  never  profpered; 
nod  Polandy  that  enjoys  the  privilege  of  eIe£Kng  its 
kings  merely  from  the  jealoufy  of  its  nobles,  has  been 
only  indebted  to  the  jealoufy  of  its  neighboursy  for  not 
having  an  hereditary  defjpot  in  the  family  of  a  foreign 
conqueror. 

It  was  referved  to  our  days,  to  fee  this  fiate  torn  in 
pieces  by  three  rival  powers,  which  have  appropriated 
to  themiclves  thofe  of  its  provinces  that  lay  moft  con- 
venient for  them.  May  this  crime  of  ambition  torn  out 
to  the  advantage  of  mankind  ;  and  by  a  glorious  adion 
of  benevolence,  may  the  ufurpers  iureak  die  diains  of 
the  moft  laborious  part  of  their  new  people  1  Their 
fubjeds  will  be  more  faithful,  by  being  nK>re  free ;  and 
being  no  longer  flaves,  vnl|  become  mem 

In  a  monarchy,  all  the  forces,  and  the  wills  of  all^  are 
at  the  difpofal  of  one  fingle  man;  in  the  government  of 
Germany,  each  member  is  a  body.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  nation  that  refembles  moft  what  it  formerly  was. 
The  ancient  Germans,  divided  into  colonies  by  im- 
menfe  forefts,  had  no  occafion  for  a  very  refined  legif- 
latioTi.  But  in  proportion  as  their  defcendents  have  nmU 
tiplied  and  conie  nearer  each  other,  art  has  kept  up  in 
this  country  what  nature  hid  eftabKfiied :  rfie  feparation 
of  the  people  and  their  political  union.  The'fmall  ftatcs' 
that  compofe  this  confederate  republic,v  preferve  the 

ftanip 
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ftamp  of  the  firft  families.  Each  particular  goiremment  BOOK 
}s  not  always  paternal,  or  the  fathers  of  the  nations  are 
not  always  mild  and  humane.  But  ftill  reafon  and  K« 
berty^  with  which  all  the  chiefs  are  united,  foftens 
the  fei^erity  of  their  difpofiiionst  and  the  rigour  of 
their  authority :  a  prince  in  Germany  cannot  be  a  ty- 
rant with  the  fame  impunity  as  in  targe  monarchies. 

The  Germans,  who  are  rather  warriors,  than  a 
warli)ce  people,  becaufe  they  are  rather  proficients  in 
the  art  of  war,  than  addiSed  to  it  from  inclination, 
have  been  conquered  but  once ;  and  it  was  Charlemagne 
who  conquered,  but  could  not  reduce  them  to  fub- 
jeSion.     They  obeyed  the  man,  who  by  talents  fupe- 
rior  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  had  fubdued  and  enlight-» 
ened  its  barbarifm ;  but  they  (hook  off  the  yoke  of  his 
fuccejDlbrs.     Neverthelefs  they  preferved  the  title  of 
emperor  to  their  chief;  but  it  was  merely  a  name, 
iince  the  real  power  redded  almoft  entirely  in  the  ba- 
rons thai  poflTefled  the  lands.     The  people,  who  un- 
fortunately have  always  been  every  where  cnflaved, 
fpmkd,  kept  in  mifery  by  ignorance,  and  in  ignorance 
by  raifery,  had  not  the  kaft  (hare  in  the  advantages 
of    the  legiflation.     From  this  deflruaion   of    focial 
equilibrium,  which  does  rtot  tend  to  reduce  all  condi- 
tions and  fortunes  to  the  fame  flandard,  but  to  the 
more  extenfive  divifion  of  riches,  the  feudal  government 
ivas  formed,  the  charafleriftic  of  which  is  anarchy. 
Each  nobleman  lived  in  a  total  independence,  and  each 
people  under  the  moft  abfolute  tyranny.     This  was  the 
unavoidable  confequence  of  a  government,  where  the 
crown  was  eledive.    In  thofe  ftates  where  it  was  here- 
ditary, the  people  had,  at  lead,  a  bulwark  and  a  per-^ 
manent  refuge  againft  oppreffion.     The  regal  authority 
could  not  extend  itfelf,  without  alleviating  for  fome 
time  the  fate  of  the  valTals,  by  diminiihbg  the  power 
pf  the  nobles. 

But 
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But  in  Germany^  where  the  nobles  take  advantage 
of  each  interregnum  to  bvade  or  reftrain  the  rights  of 
the  imperial  power,   the  government  could  not  but 
degenerate.     Strength  decided    every  thing  between 
thofe  who  wore  the  fword.     Lands  and  men  were 
only  the  inftruments*  or  the  fubjeds  of  war  between 
the  proprietors.     Crimes  were  the  fupport  of  injuftice. 
Rapine,  murder,  and  conflagrations  not  only  became 
cuilomary,  but  even  lawful.    Superftition,  which  had 
confecrated  tyranny,  was  obliged  to  put  a  flop  to  it. 
The  church,   which  furnUhed  an  afylum  to  all  the 
plunderers,   fettled  a  truce  between  them.    Recourfe 
was  had  to  the  prote£tion  of  the  faints,   to  avoid  the 
fury  of  the  nobles.    The  aflies  of  the  dead  were  only 
fufficient  to  flop  the  ferocioufnefs  of  thefe  people ;  fo 
frightful  is  death,  even  to  men  of  cruel  and  favage 
difpofitions. 

When  the  minds  of  men  ftill  in  a  (bte  of  commotion* 
were  difpofed  to  become  calm  through  fear ;  policy^ 
which  avails  itfelf  equally  of  reafon  and  the  paflions,  of 
ignorance  and  underftanding,  in  ruling  over  mankind^ 
attempted  to  throw  the  government  into  a  better  form. 
On  the  one  hand,  feveral  inhabitants  in  the  countries 
were  infranchifed ;  and  on  the  other*  exemptions  were 
granted  in  favour  of  the  cities.  There  were  a  number 
of  men  in  all  parts  who  enjoyed  freedom.  The  em* 
perors*  who  to  fecure  their  eledion  even  among  igno« 
rant  and  ferocious  princes,  were  obliged  to  difdofe  fome 
abilities  and  fome  virtues,  prepared  the  way  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  legiflation. 

Maximilian  took  advantage  of  all  the  feeds  of  hap- 
pinefs  that  wifre  fown  in  his  age  by  time  and  by  the 
events.  He  deitioliihed  the  anarchy  of  the  great.  In 
France  and  Spain,  they  had  been  made  fubjed  to  regal 
authority ;  in  Germany,  the  emperors  made  them  fubjed 

to 
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to  the  laws.  Under  the  pretence  of  the  public  tranquil-  BOOK 
Uty,  every  prince  may  be  brought  to  juftice.  It  is 
true^  that  thefe  laws  eflablifhed  among  lions  do  not 
fave  the  lambs :  and  the  people  are  dill  at  the  mercy 
oT  their  rulers,  who  are  only  bound  one  towards  ano- 
ther. But  as  public  tranquility  cannot  be  violated, 
nor  war  commenced,  without  being  amenable  to  a  tri- 
bunal that  is  always  open,  and  fupported  by  all  the 
forces  of  the  empire,  the  people  are  lefs  expofed  to 
thofe  fudden  irruptions,  and  •  unforefeen  hoAilities, 
"which  threatening  the  property  of  the  fovereigns,  con- 
tinually endangered  the  lives  and  fafety  of  the  fubjeds. 
War,  which  formerly  conftituted  right,  is  now  fubjefk 
to  conditions  that  moderate  its  fury.  The  cries  of  hu* 
inanity  are  heard  even  in  the  midft  of  carnage.  It  b 
to  Germany  that  Europe  owes  the  improvement  of  the 
legiflation  in  all  dates ;  regularity  and  proceedings  even 
in  the  revenge  of  nations;  a  certain  equity  even  in  the 
abufe  of  power ;  moderation  in  the  midft  of  viftory  ;  a 
check  to  the  ambition  of  all  potentates ;  in  (hort,  frefli 
obftacles  to  war,  and  freih  encouragements  to  peace. 

This  happy  conftitution  of  the  German  empire,  has 
improved  with  the  progrefs  of  reafon  fince  the  reign  of 
Maximilian.  Neverthelefs  the  Germans  themfelves 
complain,  that  although  they  form  a  national  body, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  name,  fpeaking  the  famo 
language,  living  under  the  fame  chief,  enjoying  the 
fame  privileges,  and  conneded  by  the  fame  interefls* 
yet  their  empire  has  not  the  advantage  of  that  tran- 
quillity, that  power  and  confideration  it  ought  to  have. 

The  caufes  of  this  misfortune  are  obvioiis.  The  firft, 
is  the  obfcurity  of  the  laws.  The  writings  upon  the 
jus  publicum  of  Germany  are  numberlefs ;  and  there  are 
but  few  Germans  who  are  verfed  in  the  conftitution  of 
fbeir  country.  All  the  members  of  the  empire  now  fend 

their 
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BOOK  their  reprefentathres  to  the  national  aflembly^  wberea» 
thej  foroierlj  fat  there  themfeltes.  The  military  turOf 
which  is  become  univerfal^  has  precluded  all  application 
to  bufinefs)  every  generous  fentiment  of  patriotifm^  and 
all  attachment  to  fellow-citizens.  There  is  not  one  oC 
the  princes  who  has  not  fettled  his  court  too  magni- 
ficently for  his  income,  and  who  does  not  autborife 
the  moft  flagrant  oppreiSons  to  fupport  this  ridicubas 
pomp.  In  fliort,  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  de- 
cay of  the  empire,  than  the  inordinate  s^grandizement 
of  fome  of  its  members.  The  fovereigns  become  too 
powerful,  feparate  their  private  interefts  from  the 
general  good.  This  reciprocal  difunion  among  the 
ftates,  is  the  reafon,  that  in  dangers  that  are  common 
to  all,  each  province  is  left  to  fbift  for  itfelf.  It  is 
obliged  to  bend  to  the  ftrongeft,  whoever  he  may  be ; 
and  thus  the  Germanic  conftitution  degenerates  infenfi- 
bly  into  flavery  or  tyranny. 

England  owes  its  national  genius  to  its  geographic* 
cal  poiition,  and  its  government  to  its  national  charader. 
It  was  invited  by  nature  to  the  fea,  to  commerce,  and 
to  liberty.  This  idol  of  men  of  ftrong  minds,  which 
renders  them  ferocious  in  a  favage  ftate,  and  proud  in 
a  civilized  one ;  this  fpirit  of  liberty  always  reigned  in 
the  breads  of  the  Engliih,  even  when  they  were  igno* 
rant  of  its  rights  and  advantages. 

This  was  the  nation  that  firft  difcovered  the  injulliee 
and  infignificancy  of  ecclefiaflical  power,  the  limits  of 
regal  authority^  and  the  abufes  of  the  feudal  govern* 
ment.  This  was  the  nation  that  was  the  firft  to  revolt 
and  throw  off  this  triple  load  of  oppreflion.  Until 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  they  had  fought  only 
for  the  choice  of  their  tyrants  ;  but  at  length,  in  chu* 
fmg  them,  they  paved  the  way  for  aboUlhingy  puailh- 
ing  or  expelling  them. 

Never- 
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Nevertheless  the  kings  of  England  thought  BOOK 
tbemfelves  abiblute»  becaufe  all  thofe  of  the  reft  of 
Europe  were  fo.  The  title  of  monarch  deceived  James 
the  firft ;  he  annexed  unlimited  authority  to  it.  He 
difcovered  this  idea  with  fo  much  frankneft»  fuch  blind 
iimplicity,  that  be  did  not  even  diftruft  his  own  pre- 
tenfions,  fufEciently^  to  induce  him  to  fupport  them 
previoufly  by  force.  His  courtiers  and  his  clergy  en- 
couraged him  in  this  flattering  illudon^  which  he  per<- 
fevered  in  to  the  end.  He  died  full  of  felf-eftimation* 
and  defpifed  by  his  people ;  who  knew  the  weaknefs 
of  that  monarchy  and  valued  their  own  ftrengtb. 

The  Englifli>  to  put  an  end  to  the  fplrit  of  revenge 
and  miftrufty  which  wotrid  have  been  perpetuated  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people  after  the  tragical  end 
of  Charles  the  firft^  chofe^  from  a  foreign  race*  a  prince 
vrfao  was  at  length  obliged  to  accept  of  that  foci^l  com^^ 
pad,  which  all  hereditary  kings  affed  to  be  ignorant 
of.  William  the  third  received  the  crown  with  dCon^^ 
tditions,  and  contented  himfelf  with  an  authority  efta^ 
blifhed  upon  the  fame  baiis  as  the  fights  of  the  people. 

Under  the  fcigns  of  the  Stuajts,  power  and  liberty 
had  been  in  perpetual  conteft,  betweeti  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  pf  the  people.  Since  a 
parliamentary  or  national  title  is  become  the  fole  right  of 
kinfs,  whatever  fadion  difturbs  the  people,  the  force  of 
the  conftitution  prisvaiis  always  in  tHeir  favour. 

The  government  is  formed  between  abfolute  nionar* 
chy,  which  is  a  tyranny ;  democracy^  which  leads  to- 
wards anarchy;  and  aridocraicy,  which  fluduatin^  be- 
tween one  and  the  other^  falls  Into  thi?  errors  of  both. 
The  mixt  government  of  the  EngKfli,  combining  the 
advantages  of  thefe  three  powers,  which'  mutually  ob- 
ferve,  moderate,  afliftf  and  reftirain  each  other*  tends 
of  itfelf  to  the  national  good.    This  conAitution«  of 

which 
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BOOK  which  there  is  no  ioftance  among  the  ancients,  and 
which  ought  to  ferve  at  a  model  to  pofterity,  will  fup* 
port  itfelf  8  long  time ;  becaufe  it  is  not  the  refulr  of 
manners,  and  of  tranfient  opinions ;  but  of  reafoning 
and  experience. 

Yet  the  people  are  with  reafon  alarmed  about  tht 
duration  of  fo  good  a  government.  Encroachments  of  the 
crown  are  not  apprehended.  The  ihare  the  king  holds 
In  the  legiflation  is  too  trifling,  to  prevail  over  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament-  His  right  of  refufa)  or  confent  is 
at  prefent  a  mere  matter  of  form.  His  greateft  firength 
is  in  the  executive  power^  which  is  iblely  vefted  in  hinK 
But  as  he  hath  only  the  right  and  exercife  of  this  power, 
without  having  the  infiruments  and  the  means,  he  cannot 
avail;  himfelf  of  it.  If  he  were  once  to  abufe  it,  he 
would  run  the  rifqqe  of  lofing  it  for  ever.  The  money 
coB^^s  from  thf  Ws^,  and  the  taxes  are  impofed  by 
parliament.  The  people  fupply  the  prince  with  fubfi-* 
dies*  and  he  gives  th^m  an  account  of  them.  Hence, 
the  parliaihent,  under  whofe  infpe&ion  the  revenues  an4 
the  expences  pafs,  is  the  real  iegiflator.  It  is  the  par^^ 
liament  that  levies  the  taxes^  and  determines  how  they 
Ihall  be  employed.  But  akhough  the  prince  is  in  this 
refped  dependent  on  the  commons,  yet  be  hath  ftilt  a 
great  afcendent  over  them^  by  the  power  of  difpepiing 

favours. 

•  •  • '.  • 

In  monarchies^  kings  are  bribed  ^  in  England,  they 
bribe.  A  philofophical  and  political  wt1ter>  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  conftitution  of  his  country,  a(!ert» 
that  this  bribery  is  neceffary,  to  check  the  tendency  of 
the  government  to  democracy;  and  that  the  people 
would  become  too  powerful^  if  the  king  did  not  boy  off 
the  commons. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prince  were  to  raife  the 
richer  members  of  the  commons  to  the  higheft  dignities, 
by  cr^afling  peers  at  pleafure,  he  would  make  the  govern* 

ment 
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ment  lean  to  ariftocracy*  But  as  the  dignity  of  peerage  BOOK 
cannot  be  lavifhed  without  degrading  it,  and  that  befides 
the  riches  will  always  circulate  mod  among  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  nation,  it  will  fcarce  happen  that 
riches  and  dignities  will  be  accumulated  and  united  in  a 
few  individuals;  murmurs,  troubles,  and  even  feditions 
will  arife  for  the  fecurity  of  the  people  before  fucb  a 
misfortune  can  take  place.  The  intereft  of  the  col- 
le^ive  body  in  the  houfe  of  commons  is  reftrained  by 
the  intereft  of  each  individual.  The  king  is  not  rich 
enough  to  bribe  theni  all ;  he  cannot  openly  buy  them 
oflF  without  dilhonouring  them,  nor  enflave  them  with- 
out irritating  the  people.  There  will  always  be  fome 
Demagogues ;  and  the  nation  ftands  in  need  of  them 
to  watch,  to  accufe,  and  even  to  keep  the  parliament 
in  awe. 

But,  if  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  (hould  happen  to- 
tally to  pervert  the  morals  of  the  nation ;  if  the  love  of 
pleafure  {hould  foften  the  courage  of  the  commanders 
and  officers  of  the  fleets  and  armies ;  if  the  intoxication 
of  temporary  fuccefles;  if  vain  ideas  of  falfe  greatnefs 
fliotild  excite  the  nation  to  enterprizes  above  their 
ftrength;.  if  they  fliould  be  deceived  in  the  choice  of 
their  enemies,  or  their  iallies;  if  they  ihould  lofe  their 
cotoi^ies,  either  by  making  them  too  extenfive,  or  by 
laying  reftraints  upon  them ;  if  their  love  ofpatriotifm 
were  not  exalted  to  the  love  of  humanity :  they  would 
fodner  or  later  be  enflaved,  and  return  to  that  kiiid  of 
inlignificancy  from-  whence  they  emerged  only  through 
torrents  of  blood,  and  through  the  calamities  of  two 
ages  of  fanaticifm  and  war.  They  wou4d  become  like 
other  nations  whom  they  defpife,  and  Europe  could 
not  fliew  the  univerle  one  nation  in  which  (he  could 
venture  to  pride  herfelf.  Defpotifm,  which  always 
opprefles  moft  heavily  minds  that  are  fubdued  and 

degsaded^ 
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'  %^  ^  degraded^  would  alone  raift  its  headj  amklft  tht  niin 
of  the  arts*  of  naorals,  of  n$Soo9  and  of  liberty. 

The  hiftory  of  the  united  provinces  is  replete  wiih 
great  fingularities.  Their  comfcioation  was  formed 
by  deTpairy  and  almoft  all  Carope  encouraged  their 
cftablifliment.  They  had  but  juft  triumphed  over  the 
long  and  powerful  efforts  of  the  court  of  Spain  to  re- 
duce them  to  fubjedioHy  when  they  were  <4>liged  to 
try  their  ftrength  againft  the  Bretons^  and  difconcerted 
the  fchemesof  France.  They  afterwards  gate  a  king 
to  England^  and  deprived  Spain  of  the  provinces  (he 
poflefled  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  give  them 
to.Auftria.  Since  that  period^  Holland  has  beendif- 
gufted  of  military  politics ;  and  is  folely  employed  in 
her  prefcrvation ;  which,  however,  (he  attends  to, 
perhaps^  with  too  little  earnefinefs,  precaution  and 
virtue. 

The  conftitution  cf  HoUandf  though  traced  out  he- 
fore  band  upon  a  ftudied  plan,  is  not  lefs  icie&ive  than 
tbofe  that  have  been  formed  by  chance.    The  feven 
provinces  compofe  a  kind  pf  heptarchyi  the  members 
of  which  are  too  iodependent  of  each  other.    |n  thf 
republic,  each  province  i^  fupreme ;  in  the  province^ 
the  cities  are  not  fubjed.    Alliances,  peace^  war,  fub- 
iidies ;  nothing  is  done  but  by  the  ftates-general ;  and 
thefe  again  can  do  nothing  without  the  confeiM;  of  the 
provincial  dates,  nor  thefe  without  the  determination 
of  the  cities.    A  fovereigiity  too  much  difperfed^  thia 
is  the  firft  fault  of  the  conftitution :  uaaniiBity  of  luf* 
fragesy  a  fecond^  an  equal  number  of  votes,  .iy|^ethicd» 
Without  any.  regard  to  the  difference  of  papulation  and 
iize»..  the  province  of  HoUand  has  not  more  votes  thaQ 
thai  of  Ovj^r-Yffel,  though  it  bears  twenty  timej  a 
greauer  fhare  in  the  public  expence^    The  ^£^age  of 
Aoaflerdam  carries  n^  more  weight  with  it^  ^^  that 
.     ,  of 
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of  the  moft  petty  town :  which  is  a  perpetual  fource  B  O  O  K 
of  difcord.     If  the  obflinacy  of  one  fingle  province 
breaks  the  union,  there  is  no  legal  mediator  to  reftbre 
it :  for  the  ftadtholder  is  not  one. 

This  magiArate^  whofe  bujinefs  it  is  to  terminate 
religious  difputes,  has  on  that  account  a  dangerous  in- 
fluence,  becaufe  he  may  involve  all  affairs  of  religion 
with  thofe  of  ftate,  and  all  affairs  of  flate  with  thofe  of 
religion.  Authorifed  as  he  is  to  determine  upon  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  of  union, .  whenever  there  is  a  fchifm 
or  divifion,  the  power  he  has  of  putting  an  end  to  dif- 
cord makes  it  eafy  for  him  to  foment  it ;  and  opens  a  vaft 
field  to  his  ambition.  * 

These  fears  occafioned  the  fuppreflion  of  the  (ladt^ 
holder's  power  towards  the  middle  of  the  Idft  century. 
But  thofe  who  overthrew  this  phantom  of  tyranny^  were 
infenfibly  proceeding  to  theeflablilhmentof  real  tyranny^ 
by  changing  the  democracy  into  an  oligarchy.  From 
that  time,  the  burghers  of  each  town  loft  th«  privileges 
of  liberty,  with  the  right  of  eleSing  their  magiftrates 
and  forming  their  fenate.  Theburgomafters  chpCe  their 
officers  and  feized  upon  the  finances,  of  which  they  gave 
no  account  but  to  their  equals  or  their  dependents.  The 
fenttors  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  right  of  completing 
their  own  body.  Thus  the ,  magiftracy  was  confined 
within  a  few  families,  who  aflfumed  an  almoftexclufive 
right  of  deputation  to  the  flates-generah  Each  province 
and  each  town  Were  at  the  dkfpofal  of  a  fmall  number  of 
citizens,  wha,  dividing  the  rights  and  the  l^oils  of  the 
people,  had  tTife  art  of  eluding  their  complaints,  or  of 
preventing  the  ragfe  of  their  difconlent. 

These  €ncroa<:hments  occafioned  the  refioratioti  of 
the  ftadtholder*s  power  in  the  houfe  of  Orange*  and  it 
has  been  made  hereditary,  even  to  th^  women.  But  a 
.ftadtholder  is  nothing  more  than  a  captain-general. 

£  e  This 
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BOOR  This  magi(lnite>  however,  in  order  to  be  ufeful  to  the 
^*  republic,  ought  to  belong  totally  to  the  ftate.  If  he 
had  as  much  influence  in  the  general  aflembly,  as  he 
has  in  the  military  council,  he  would  have  no  other 
interefts  than  thofe  of  his  country ;  and  would  be  as  in- 
different for  war  as  for  peace* 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  apprehended,  that  if  the 
civil  power  fhould  be  united  to  the  military  force  in  the 
ftadtholder,  this  dignity  might  one  day  become  an  in- 
ftrument  of  oppreiEbn.  Rome  is  always  quoted  as  an 
example  to  all  our  free  fiates,  that  have  no  circum- 
fiance  in  common  with  it.  If  the  diSator  became 
the  oppreflfor  of  that  republic,  it  was  for  thefe  rea- 
fons  :  that  the  republic  had  opprefled  all  other  nations  ; 
that  its  power  was  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  fword  that 
had  founded  it ;  and  that  a  nation,  compofed  of  fol- 
diers,  could  not  efcape  the  defpotifm  of  a  military  go- 
vernment. It  is  fcarce  credible,  but  no  lefs  certain, 
that  the  Roman  republic  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  be- 
caufe  it  paid  no  taxes.  The  conquered  people  were 
the  only  tributaries  to  the-  treafury.  The  public  re- 
iwnucs,  therefore,  neceflariiy  remaining  the  fame 
after  the  revolution  as  before;^  property  did  not  appear 
to  be  attacked ;  and  the  citizen  thought  he  fliould  be 
flill  free  enough,  wbile  be  remained  the  mafter  of  his 
fortunes. 

Hotj;.AND,  on  the  contrary,  will  maintain  its  liberty, 
becaufe  it  is  fubje^  to  very  confiderable  taxes.  The 
Dutch  cannot  preferve  their  country  hut  with  great  exr 
pences.  The  feafe  of  their  independence  alone  excites 
an  indudry  proportionable  to  the  load  of  their  con tribu- 
tionsj  and  to  theirpatience  in  fupporting  the  burthen  of 
them.  If  to  the  enorniou^  experices  of  the  ftate,  it  were 
iieceffary  to  add  thofe  which  the  poWp  of  ^  court  re- 
quires ;  if  the  princb  were  to  employ  in  -maintaining  the 

*  agents 
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agents  of  tyranny^  what  ought  to  be  beftowed  on  the  B  O  O  K 
foundations  of  a  land  built  upon  the  fea^  he  would  foon 
drive  the  people  to  defpatr. 

An  inhabitant  of  Holland,  placed  upon  a  mountain, 

and  obferving  from  afar  the  fea  rifihg  eighteen  or 

twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lands,  who  fees  it 

advance  with  a  roar  againft  the  dikes  he  has  raifed, 

coirfiders,   and  thinks  within  himfelf,  that  fooner  or 

later  that  boifterbus  element  will  get  the  better  of 

him.     He  difdains  fo  precarious  a  dwellings  and  hrs 

lioufe^  made  either  of  wood  or  Aone  at  Amfterdam,  is 

no  longel*  confidered  as  his  houfe;  it  is  his  fhip  that 

is  his  afyhim,  and  by  degrees  he  acquires  ah  indiffe*^  . 

rence  and  manners  conformable   to  this  idea.    The 

water  is  to  him  what  the  vicinity  of  volcanos  is  to 

ether  people. 

Ir  to  thefe  natural  caufes  of  the  decay  of  patriotic 
fptrit  were  joined  the  iofs  of  liberty^  the  Dutch  would 
quit  a  country  that  cannot  be  cultivated  but  by  men  that 
are  free ;  and  this  trading  people  would  carry  their 
fpirit  of  commerce  together  with  their  riches  to  fome 
other  part  of  the  globe.  Their  iilands  in  Ada,  their 
fadories  in  Africa,  their  colonies  in  America,  and  all 
the  parts  of  Europe  would  afford  them  an  afylum. 
What  ftadtholder,  what  prince,  revered  by  fuch  a 
people,  would  wiih,  or  dare,  to  become  their  tyrant  ? 

The  French,  with  a  different  fituation,  have  a  diffe- 
rent kind  of  government,  which  hath  gone  through  an 
infinite  number  of  viciifitudes.  Ever  attached  to  a  king, 
becaufe  they  were  founded  by  a  military  commander,  a 
warlike  difpofition  preferved  them  for  a  long  time  from 
political  flavery.  That  opennefs  of  courage ;  that  ab* 
horrence  of  all  kind  of  meannefs ;  that  franknefs  which 
they  held  from  the  Germans,  made  them  believe  either 
that  they  were  free,  or  that  they  ought  to  be  fo,  even 

E  e  a  under 
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BOOK  under  the  dominion  of  kings.  Jealous  of  this  ides 
^'  they  entertained  of  thcmfelves,  the  nobility  which  com- 
■^^  '  pofcd  almoft  all  the  nation,  pretended  to  be  indepen<l- 
ent,  not  only  of  the  monarch,  but  even  of  their  own 
body.  Each  nobleman  formed,  in  the  midft  of  the 
ftate,  a  kind  of  private  republic  of  his  own  family 
and  his  vaffals.  France  had  then  a  military  govern- 
ment,  impoffible  to  be  defined,  fomething  beiweca 
ariftocrtcy  and  monarchy, .  having  all  the  abufes  of 
ihefe  two  conftitution»>  without  their  real  advantages. 
A. perpetual  conteft  between  the  kings  and  ih^  nobles, 
an  alternate  prepondcration  of  the  power  of  one  fingic 
perfon,  or  of  feveral ;  fuch  was  the  kind  of  anarchy 
that  lafted,  almoft  without  interruption,  to  the  middle 
of  ibe  fifteenth  century. 

Then  the  charaSer  of  the  French  was  changed  by  a 
train  of  events  that  had  changed  the  form  of  government. 
The  war,  which  the  Englifli,  coroWned  with,  or  fub^ 
jea  to  the  Normans,  had  inceflantly  carried  on  with  this 
kingdom  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  fpread  the 
alarm  throughout,  and  occafioncd  great  ravages.    The 
triumphs  of  the  eneihy,  the  tyranny  of  the  gr^at,  every 
thing  made  the  nation  wifh  that  the  prince  (bduld  be  m- 
vefted  with  power  fufficient  to  drive  away  the  ftrangers, 
and  to  keep  the  nobles  in  fubjeaion.     While  a  fct  of 
wife  and  warlike  kings  were  labouring  at.  this  great  w^orfc^ 
a  new  generation  arofe.     Every  individual,^  when  the 
danger  was  part,  thought  himfelf  happy  enough  in  the 
privileges  that  had  been  left  to  his  anceftors.  They  neg- 
leaed  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  power  of  kings,  which 
was  derived  from  the  nation ;  and  Lewis  the  Xlth,  with- 
out much  effort,  became  more  powerful  than  his  pre- 
decefTors. 

Before  his  time,  the  hiftory  of  France,  jfrcfents  a 
complication  of  ftates,  fomeiimes  ,div.i<icd,  anxl  fome. 


times 
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times  united.  Since  that  prince's  reign,  it  is  the  hif-  B  O  O  K 
tory  of  a  great  monarchy.  The  authority  of  feveral 
tyrants  is  centered  in  one  perfon.  The  people  are  not 
more  free ;  but  the  conftitution  is  different.  Peace 
enjoyed  with  greater  fecurity  within,  and  war  carried 
on  wkh  more  vigour  without. 

Civil   wars,  which  lead  a  free  people  to  flavery, 
and  an  enflaved  people  to  freedom,  have  no  other  ef- 
kO,  in  France  than  that  of  humbling  the  great,  with- 
out exalting  the  people.     The  minifters,  who  will  al- 
ways be  the  creatures  of  the  prince,  while  the  nation 
has  no  influence  in  the  adminiftration,  have  all  fold 
their  fellow-citizens  to  their  mafter ;  and  a$  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  nothing,  could  not  lofe  any  thing  by  this 
fervitude,  the  kings  have  found  it  the  more  eafy  to 
effeft  it,  efpecially  as  it  was  always  concealed  under 
a  pretence  of  policy  and  even  of  relief.    The  antipathy 
excited  by  a  great  inequality  of  conditions  and  for- 
tunes, hath  favoured  all  the  fchemes  that  tended  to 
aggrandize  the  regal  authority.     The  princes  have 
had  the  art  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  people, 
fometimes  by  wars  abroad,  fometimes  by  religious  dif- 
putes  at  home  ;  to  fufFer  the  minds  of  men  to  be  divid- 
cd  by  opinions,  and  their  hearts  by  different  interefts; 
to  excite  and  keep  up  jealoufies  between  the  feveral 
ranks  of  the  ftate;  to  flatter  alternately  each  ambitious 
propenfity  with  an  appearance  of  favour,  and  to  farisfy 
the  natural  envy  of  the  people  by  the  lowering  of  all 
ambition.    The  multitude,  poor  and  defpifed,   when 
they  have  feen  all  powerful  bodies  brought  low  one 
after  another, 'have,  at  leaft,  loved  in  their  monarch 
the  enemy  of  their  enemies. 

The  nation,  however,  though  by  inadvertency  it 

'  has  loft  the  privilege  of  governing  itfelf,  has  not  yet 

fubmitted  to  all  the  outrages  of  defpotifm.     This  is, 

£  e  2  '         becaufe 
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BOOK  becaure  the  lofs  of  its  liberty  has  not.  yet  been  the 
,.eflFe£t  of  a  tumultuous  and  fudden  revolution^  but  has 
( been  gradually  brought  about  in  a  fucceffion  of  feveral 
ages.  The  national  charader,  which  hath  always  ex- 
erted its  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  princes,  and  at 
court,  if  even  by  the  means  of  the  women  only,  hath 
formed  a  fort  of  balance  of  power,  which  as  it  hath 
moderated  by  manners  the  aSion  of  force  and  the  re- 
afiion  of  free-will,  hath  prevented  thofe  fudden  and 
violent  exertions,  whence  either  monarchical  tyran- 
ny, or  popular  liberty  refults. 

iNcoNsiaTEMCE  as  natural  to  the  minds  of  a  gay 
and  lively  people,  as  it  is  to  children,  hath  fortunately 
prevailed  over  the  fyftems  of  fome  defpotic  minifters. 
Kings  have  been  too  fond  of  pleafure,  and  too  conver- 
fant  with  the  real  fource  of  it,  not  to  be  induced  fre- 
quently to  lay  afide  the  iron  fcepter  which  would  have 
frightened  the  people,   and  diflipated  the  frivolous  a- 
mufements  to  which  they  were  addided.    The  fpirit 
of  intrigue  which  hath  ever  prevailed  among  them* 
fince  the  great  people  wer«  called  to  court,  has  alfo 
continually  overfet  the  men  in  office  with  their  fchemes. 
As  the  change  in  the  government  has  been  impercepti- 
bly brought  about,  the  fubjeds  have  preferved  a  kind 
of  dignity,  in  which  the  monarch  himfelf  has  feemed 
to  refpeS  the  origin  or  the  effed  of  his  own.    He  has 
continued  the  fupreme  legiflator  for  a  long  time,  with- 
out being  either  willing  or  able  to  abufe  all  his  power. 
Refirained  by  the  name  only  df  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  nation,  he  has  frequently  been  afraid  to  ad;  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  them.    He  has  been  fenfibJe 
tfiat  the  people  had  their  rights  to  oppofe  to  him.    In  a 
word,  there  has  been  no  tyrant,  even  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  liberty. 

Such,  and  (lill  more  abfolute,  have  been  the  govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  Portugal^  of  Naples  and  Piedmcnt; 

ao4 
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and  of  the  feveral  fmall  principalities  of  Italy.     The  BOOK 
people  of  the  fouth>  whether  from  inadivity  of  mind^ 
or  corporal  weaknefs,  feem  to  be  bom  for  defpotifm. 
The  Spaniards  with  a  great  {hare  of  pride ;  and  the 
Italians^    notwithftanding  all  the  powers  of  genius* 
have  loft  all  their  right  and  every  trace  of  liberty. 
Wherever  the  monarchy  is  unlimited,   it  is  impoflible 
to  afcertain  txzGtly  what  the  form  of  government  is> 
iince  that  varies  not  only  with  the  charader  of  each 
fovereign^  but  even  at  every  period  of  the  fame  prince's 
life.    Thefe  dates  have  all  of  them  written  laws ;  they 
have  cuftoms  and  focieties  that  are  privileged:    but 
when  the  legiflator  can  over  turn  the  laws  and  tribu- 
nals ;  when  his  authority  has  no  other  bafls  than  force» 
and  when  he   calls   upon  God   to  make  himfelf  be 
feared,  rather  than  beloved  by  imitating  him ;  when 
the  original  right  of  fociety,    when  the  unalienable 
right  of  property  among  citizens,  when  national  con^ 
ventions,  and  the  engagements  of  the  prince  are  called 
upon  in  vain;   in  a  word,  when  the  government  is 
arbitrary,  there  is  no  longer  any  ftate ;  the  nation  is 
no  more  than  the  landed  property  of  one  fingle  indi- 
vidual. 

In  countries  of  this  fort,  no  (latefmen  will  ever  be 

formed.     Far  from  its  being  a  duty  to  be  informed  of 

public  aflFairs,   it  is  rather  criminal  and  dangerous  to 

have  any  knowledge  of  the  adminidration.  The  favour 

of  the  court,  the  choice  of  the  prince,  fupply  the  place 

of  talents.    Not  but  that  talents  are  ufeful ;  they  are 

fometimes  wanted  to  ferve,  but  never  to  command. 

Thus,  in  thefe  cpuntries,  the  people  fufFer  themfelves 

to  be  governed,  provided  they  are  but  allowed  to  fleep. 

There  is  only  one  fyftem  of  legiflation  in  thefe  delightful 

regions  of  Europe,  which  merits  our  attention;  and 

this  is  the  republic  of  Venice. 

E  e  4  A  great 
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A  great,  magnificent  and  rich  city,  impregnable^ 
though  without  walls  or  fortifications,  rules  over  feventy 
two  iilands.  They  are  not  rocks  and  mountains  raifed 
hy  time  in  the  midft  of  a  vaft  fea  ;  but  rather  a  plain 
parcelled  out. and  cut  into  channels  by  the  ftagnaiions 
of  a  fmall  gulph,  upon  the  flope  of  a  low  \and. 
Thefe  tflands  feparated  by  canals,  are  at  prefent  join- 
ed by  bridges.  They  have  been  formed  by  the  rava- 
ges of  the  fea,  and  peopled  by  the  ravages  of  war 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.     The  inhabi-  j 

tants  of  Italy  flying  from  Attila,  fought  an  afylum  in 
the  element  of  ftorms.  i 

The  Venetian  lagunesat  firftmade  neither  a  part  of 
the  fame  city,  nor  the  fame  republic.  United  by  one 
commercial  intereft,  or  rather  by  theneceffity  of  defend- 
ing themfelves,  they  were,  however,  divided  into  as 
many  feparate  governments  as  iilands,  each  fubjeS  to 
its  refpedive  tribune. 

From  the  plurality  of  chiefs  contentions  arofe,  and  ' 

the  deftruQion  of  the  public  good.  Thefe  people, 
therefore,  in  order  to  make  but  one  body,  chofe  a 
prince,  who  under  the  title  of  duke  or  doge,  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time  all  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  of  which 
he  only  now  retains  the  fymbols.  Thefe  doges  were 
eleded  by  the  people  till  ii73»  when  the  nobles  feiz- 
ing  upon  the  whole  authority  of  the  republic,  named 
its  chiefs. 

The  government  of  Venice  would  be  the  beft  of  alt 
governments,  if  an  ariftocracy  were  not,  perhaps,  the 
word.  The  feveral  branches  of  power  are  divided  there 
among  the  nobles,  and  balanced  with  an  admirable  equi-  ' 

librium.  The  great  reign  there  undifturbed  with  a  kind 
of  equality,  as  the  ftars  fhine  in  the  firmament  during 
the  filence  of  the  night.  The  people  enjoy  this  fights, 
^nd  are  contented  with  their  fubfiftence  and  amufements. 
Th^  difiindion  between  plebeian^  and  patricians  is  iefs 

odious 
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odious  than  in  any  other  republics;  becauTe  the  laws  BOOK 
arc  particularly  dircftcd  to  fupprefs  and  deftroy  the 
ambition  of  the  nobles.  BefideSj  as  the  -prorperity  of 
Venice  was  founded  upon  its  commercey  the  people 
might  confole  themfelves  for  the  lofsof  power,  by  the 
hopes  of  riches,  which  they  might  acquire  by  induftry- 
and  labour. 

« 

The  emulation  excited  by  opulence  among  this  ma- 
ritime people,  enabled  them  to  maintain  powerful  ar- 
mies;  and  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm  which  is.  natural  to 
republics,  fupplied  them  with  foldiers.     The  variety 
of  information  rcfulting  from  the  government  of  many, 
made  them  excel   all  other  people  in  politics.     They 
learned  the  art  of  forming,  and  deftroying  leagues,  and 
of  maintaining  their  ground  againft  the  mod  formida- 
ble powers.     But  fince  the  decay  of  their  commerce 
hath  leflTened  their  aSivity  abroad,  and  their  vigour 
within,  the  republic  of  Venice  is  fallen  into  a  {late  of 
pufilianimous  circumfpedion.    They  have  aflumed  and 
improved  upon  that  jealoufy  and  miAruft  which  is  the 
national  charaQer  of  all  Italy.     With  one  half  of  the 
treafures  and  care  they  have  beftowed  iince  the  neu- 
trality they  have  obferved  tor  two  centuries,  they  would 
have  freed  themfelves  from  the  dangers  to  which  their 
very  precautions  have    expofed   them.     Their  chief 
confidence  is  in  an  inquiiitor,  who  is  continually  pry- 
ing among  individuals,  with  the  axe  raifed  againd  any 
one  who  (hall  dare  to  fpeak  good  or  evil  of  adminiftra- 
tion.     The  great  crime  is  either  the  cenfure  or  appro* 
bation  of  government.    The  fenator  of  Venice,  con- 
cealed behi|id  a  grate,  fays  to  the  fubjcQ::  Wbo  art 
tbou  that  dar*Jl  to  approve  our  conduct  A  curtain  raifes, 
and  the  poor  trembling  Venetian  beholds  a  carcafe  tied 
to  a  gallows,  and  hears  a  terrible  voice  that  calls  out  to 
him  from  behind  the  grate ;  //  //  thus  we  treat  tbofe  wbq 
presume  to  apologize  for  us }  p  borne  and  be  ftlent.     The 
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BOOK  republic  of  Venice  fiill  fupports  itfelf  by  its  canniog ; 
y'_  .  there  is  another  in  Europe  which  fupports  itfelf  bjr  its 
courage :  this  is  the  republic  of  Switzerland. 

The  SwitzerSj  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of 
Helvetians,  were  not  to  be  fubdued  any  more  than  the 
Gauls  and  the  Britons,  but  by  Csefar,  who  was  the 
greateft  of  the  Romans,  if  he  had  been  more  attached 
to  his  country.  They  were  united  to  Germany,  as  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  reign  of  Honorius.  Revo- 
lutions which  are  frequent  and  eafily  accompliihed  in 
fuch  a  country  as  the  Alps^  divided  colonies  that  were 
feparated  by  large  lakes  or  great  mountains,  into  feve- 
ral  baronies.  The  mod  confiderable  of  thefe,  occupi- 
ed by  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  at  length  feized  upon  all 
the  reft.  Conquefi  brought  on  flavery;  oppreiEon  oc* 
cafioned  revolt ;  and  liberty  fprang  up  from  the  excefs 
of  tyranny. 

There  are  now  thirteen  cantons  of  robuft  peafants, 
who  defend  almoft  all  the  kings  of  Europe  and  fear  none  ; 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  real  interefts  than 
any  other  nation ;  and  who  conftitute  the  moft  fenfible 
people  in  all  modern  political  dates.     Thefe  thirteen 
cantons  compofe  among  themfelves,  not  a  republic  as  • 
the  feven  provinces  of  Holland,  nor  a  fimple  confede- 
racy as  the  Germanic  body,  but  rather  a  league,  a  na* 
tural  afTociation  of   fo  many  independent  republics. 
Each  canton  hath  its  refpedive  fovereignty,  its  flJIiances 
and  its.  treaties  feparate.     The  general  diet  cannot 
make  laws  or  regulations  for  either  of  them. 

The  three  moft  ancient  are  immediately  conneded 
with  each  of  the  other  twelve.  It  is  from  this  union  of 
convenience  not  of  f  onftituiion,  that  if  one  of  the  thir- 
teen cantons  were  attacked,  all  the  reft  would  march  to 
its  afliftance.  But  there  is  no  common  alliance  between 
all  and  each  of  them.    Thus  the  branches  of  a  tree  are 

united 
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united  among  themfelves,  without  having  any  immedt-  BOOK 
ate  connexion  with  the  conimon  trunk*  ^  J^', 

The  union  of  the  Swiizers  was,  however,  indiflblu- 
ble  till  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century ;  when  reli- 
gion, which  ihould  be  the  bond  of  peace  and  charity, 
difunited  them.  The  reformation  disjointed  the  Helvetic 
body,  and  the  ftate  was  divided  by  the  church.  All 
public  ^iFairs  are  tranfaded  in  the  feparate  apd  particu* 
lar  diets  of  the  catholic  and  protefiant  parties.  The 
general  diets  are  aflembled  only  to  preferve  the  appear- 
ance of  union.  Notwithflanding  this  feed  of  difcord, 
Switzerland  has  enjoyed  peace  much  more  than  any 
ftate  in  Europe. 

Under  the  Auftrian  government,  oppreflion  and  the 
levying  of  militia,  impeded  population.  After  the  revo- 
lution, population  increafed  too  much  in  proportion  to 
the  barrennefs  of  the  land.     The  Helvetic  body  could 
not  be  enlarged  without  burfting,  unlefs  it  made  fome  ex- 
cucfions  abroad.     The  inhabitants  of  thefe  mountains, 
as  the  torrents  that  pour  down  from  them,  were  to 
fpread  themfelves  in  the  plains  that  border  upon  the  Alps. 
Thefe  people  would  have  deftroycd  each  other,  had  they 
remaisied  feqtieftered  among  themfelves.  But  ignorance 
of  the  arts,  the  want  of  materials  for  manufadures, 
the  deficiency  of  money  to  attrad  the  importation  of 
provifions,  excluded  them  from  the  means  of  procuring 
the  comforts  of  life  and  of  encouraging  induftry.  They 
drew  even  from  their  increafe  of  numbers  a  method  of 
fubfifting  and  acquiring  riches,  a  fource  and  an  object 
of  trade. 

The  duke  of  Milan,  mafter  of  a  rich  country  open 
on  all  fides  to  invafion,  and  not  eafily  defended,  was  in 
want  of  foldiers.  The  Switzers,  who  were  his  moft 
powerful  neighbours,  muft  neceflarily  become  his  ene- 
mies, if  they  were  not  hi3  allies,  or  rather  his  proteQors. 

A  kind 
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B  O  O  K  A  kind  of  traffic  was,  therefore,  fct  on  foot  between 
^^  ^  thcfc  people  and  the  Milanefe,  in  which  ftrength  was 
bartered  for  riches.  The  nation  engaged  troops  fuc- 
ceflively  in  the  fervice  of  France,  of  the  emperor,  of. 
the  pope,  df  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  all  the  potentates 
of  Italy.  They  fold  their  blood  to  the  moft  diftant 
powers,  and  to  the  nations  mod  in  enmity  with  each, 
other;  to  Holland,  to  Spain  and  to  Portugal;  as  if 
thcfe  mountains  were  nothing  more  than  a  repofitory 
of  arms  and  foldiers,  open,  to  every  one  who  wanted  to 
purchafc  the  inftruments  of  war. 

Each  canton  treats  with  that  power  which  offers  the 
bed  terms.  The  fubjeSs  of  the  country  are  at  liberty 
to  engage  in  war  at  a  diftance,  with  any  allied  nation. 
The  Hollander  is  by  the  conftitution  of  his  country  a 
citizen  of  the  world ;  the  Switxer  by  the  fame  circum- 
flance  a  dcftroyer  of  Europe,  The  profits  of  Holland 
are  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  cultivation^  and  the 
confummation  of  merchandife  ;  the  more  battles  and 
the  more  carnage  there  is,  the  greater  is  theprofperity 
of  Switzerland. 

It  is  by  war,  that  the  calamity  is  infeparablc  from 
mankind,  whether  in  favage  or  civilized  dates,  that  the 
republics  of  the  Helvetic  body  are  forced  to  live  and 
fubfift.  It  is  by  this  that  they  keep  a  number  of  in- 
habitants within  proportion  to  the  extent  and  fertility 
of  their  lands,  without  forcing  any  of  the  fprings  of 
government,  or  retraining  the  inclinations  of  any  in- 
dividual. It  is  by  the  traffic  of  troops  with  the  bellige- 
rent powers,  that  Switzerland  has  been  preferved  from 
the.neceffity  of  fudden  emigrations  which  are  the  caufe 
of  invafions,  and  from  that  of  attempting  conquefts- 
which  would  have  occafioned  the  lofs  of  tKe  liberty  of 
thcfe  republics,  as  it  ruinftdall  the  republics  of  Greece. 

If 
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If  we  now  take  a  review  of  what  has  been  faid^  we  B  O  O  K 
fliall  find  that  all  the  governments  of  Europe  are  com- 
prehended  under  fome  of  the  forms  we  have  been  de* 
fcribingy  and  are  differently  modelled  according  to  the 
local  fituation,  the  degree  of  population^  the  extent  of 
territory,  the  influence  of  opinions  and  occupations, 
and  the  external  connexions  and  variety  of  events  that 
:a6t  upon  the  organifation  of  the  body  politic>  as  the 
impreffion  of  ftirrounding  fluids  a&  upon  natura}  bodies. 

AVe  are  not  to  imagine^  as  it  is  often  aflerted,  that 
all  governments  are  nearly  aiike,  with  no  other  difi^e. 
rence  than  the  charader  of  the  men  who  govern.  This 
maxim  may,  perhaps,  be  verified  in  abfolute  govern- 
ments, among  nations  who  have  not  any  kind  of  free^ 
will.  Thefe  take  the  turn  the  prince  giv^s  them : 
they  are  haughty,  proud  and  courageous,  under  a  mo- 
narch that  is  adive  and  fond  of  glory :  indolent  and 
melancholy  under  a  fuperflitious  king:  full  of  hopes 
and  fears  under  a  young  prirtc^;  of  weaknefs  and  cor- 
ruption under  an  old  defpot  J  or  rather  alternately  con- 
fident and  weak  under  the  feverat  minifters  raifed  by 
intrigue.  In  fuch  dates,  the  governnjent  takes  the 
charafter  of  the  adminiftrati6n  :  but  in  free  (lates,  it 
is  iuft  the  reverfe. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  of  the  hatui-e  andYprmgs  of 
the  conflitptions  by  which  men  are  governed,  the  art  of 
legiflation  being  that  which. requires  the  higheft  perfeQi- 
on,  is  alfp  the  moft  proper  to  employ.men  of  the  firft  ge- 
nius. The  fcience  of  government  does  not  contain  ab- 
{Iraded  truths,  or  rather  it  has  not  one  fingle  principle 
which  does  not  extend  to  all  the  branches  of  adminiftra- 

tion. 

' '  ' 

The  ftate  is  a  very  complicated  machine,  which  cannot 
-be  wound,  up  dr  fet  a  going  without  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  aU  its  component  parts*    0{le  of  them'canfiot 
be  drawn  too  tight  or  left  too  loofe  but  that  tht  whole 

machine 
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BOOK  machine  moft  be  in  diforder*  Every  projeft  that  may  be 
^  J_  .  beneficial  to  a  certain^number  of  citizens  or  in  critical 
rimes,  may  become  fatal  to  the  whole  nation,  and  pre- 
judicial for  a  long  continuance.  If  we  deftroy  or 
change  the  nature  of  any  great  body»  tbofe  comrulfive 
motions  which  are  called  ftrokes  of  ftate,  will  difturb 
the  whole  nation,  which  may,  perhaps,  feel  the  efiecb 
for  ages  to  come.  All  innovations  ooght  to  be  brought 
about  infenfibly,  they  ihould  arife  frcmi  neceffity»  be 
excited  by  a  fort  of  public  clamour,  or  at  lead  agree 
with  the  -general  wiflies.  To  abolifli  or  to  create  on 
a  fudden,  is  to  increafe  evil  and  to  fpoil  the  good.  To 
zBL  without  confulting  the  will*  of  the  generality,  with- 
out colleding  as  it  were  the  plurality  of  votes  in  the 
public  opinion,  is  to  alienate  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men,  and  to  bring  every  thing  into  flifcredit^  even 
what  is  honed  and  good« 

It  would  be  a  defirable  thing  in^  Europe,  that  the 
fovereigns  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  improving  the 
fcience  of  government,  fhould  imitate  the  Chinefe 
efiabliflunent.  In  this  empire,  the  minifters  are  diftin- 
guilhed  into  two  clafTes,  the  thinkers j  and  the  figners. 
While  the  laft  are  employed  in  executing  and  expedi- 
ting the  affairs,  the  firft  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  form 
projeds,  or  to  examine  fuch  as  are  prefented  to  them. 
This  is  the  fource  of  all  thofe  admirable  regulations, 
which  eAablilh  at  China  the  mod  enlightened  legifla- 
tion,  by  the  wifeft  adminifiration.  AW  Afia  is  tinder 
dcfpotic  government;  but  in  Turkey  and  Pferfia;  it  is 
the  defpotifm  of  opinion  by  religion ;  in  China,  it  is 
the  dcfpoiifm  of  the  laws  by  the  influence  of  reafon. 
Among  the  Mohammedans^  they  believe  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  prince ;  among  the  CMnefe,  they  be- 
lieve in  natural  authority  founded  upon  the  law  of  rea- 
fon. But  in  thefe^  Empires,  ^ it  is  convtdion '  that  a6U 
upon  the  will 

~  In 
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Ih  the  happy  (late  of  policy  and  knowledge  to  which  BOOK 
Europe  has  attained,  it  is  plain  that  this  convidion  of 
the  mind,  which  produces  a  free,  eafy  and  general  obe« 
dience,  can  proceed  iirom  nothing  bat  a  certain  evidence 
of  the  utility  of  the  laws.  If  the  governments  woqld 
not  pay,  tbinken,  who  might,  perhaps,  become  fnfpi- 
cious  or  corrupt  as  foon  as  they  were  mercenary ;  let 
them,  at  leaft,  allow  men  of  fuperior  underflandlngs  to 
watch  in  fome  meafure  over  the  public  good.  Every 
writer  of  genius  is  born  a  magifirate  of  his  country  ; 
and  he  ought  to  enlighten  it  as  much  as  it  is  in  his  pow- 
er. His  abilities  give  him  a  right  to  do  it  Whethef 
he  be  an  obfcure  or  a  diftinguifhed  citizen,  whatever 
be  his  rank  or  his  birth,  his  mind,  which  is  always  no« 
ble,  takes  its  claims  from  his  talents.  His  tribunal  is 
the  whole  nation ;  his  judge  is  the  public^  not  the 
defpot  who  does  not  hear  him,,  nor  the  minifter  who 
will  not  liften  to  him. 

All  th^k  truths  have,  dpubtlefs,  their  boundaries : 

but  it  is  alw.ays  more  dangei:oys  ^o  ftifle  the  freedom  of 

thinking,  th^n  to  l^ave  it  to  its  ben^  or  impetuoHty. 

JReafon  aiid  truth  triumph,  over  the  audacity  of  thofe 

violent  mind^,.  which  are  ro^ized  only  by  reftr^int,  <and 

irritated  only  by  perfecutioq.     Kings  apd  minifters, 

love  your  people.,  love  mankind,  and  ye  will  be  happy. 

Ye  have.th^n  no  reafon  to  fear,  either  free  or  difconr 

tented  minds,,  nof  the  revolt  qf  b§4  men,    Tbe  revOiU 

of  the  heart  is  much  more  dangeroMs :  for  virtue  w][ie9 

.fo.ured  and  rouzed  into  indignation,  becomes  atrocious. 

Cato  and  Brutus  w^re  both,  virtuous;  they  were  reduced 

to  the  neceflity  ofchufing,  bet>yeen  to  great  afts  of 

outrage,  fuicide,  or  the  death  of  Qaefar. 

•  The  intetdft  of  'government  and  thofe  of  the  nation 
are  the  fame.  Whbever  attempts  to  divide  them,  is  but 
ill-acquainted  with  them,  and  can  only  prejudice  them. 

There 
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BOOK  There  may  fometimes  be  difconteoted  people  undet" 
^'  a  good  government;  b»t  where  there  are  a  great  nurri- 
^  ber  of  unhappy  perfops^  >viihout  any. advantage  to  the 

public  pro/pcrity,lbeii  the  governmeot  is  faulty  in  its 
nature. 

Mankind  are  juft  as  we  would  have  them  to  be  ;  it 
is  the  mode  of  government  which  gives  them  a  good  or 
an  evil  propenfity. 

A  (late  ought  to  have  but  one  bbjeS  in  view ;  and 
that  is,  public  felicity.  Every  ftate  has  its  own  mode  of 
tending  to  this  end  ;  and  this  mode  is  its  fpirit,  its  prin- 
ciple, to  which  every  thing  elfe  is  fubordinate. 

A  nation  can  have  no  induftry  for  the  arts,  nor  cou- 
rage for  war,  without  a  confidence  in  and  an  attachment 
to  the  government.  But  whenever  fear  has  broken  alt 
the  other  fprings  of  the  foul,  a  natron  then  becomes  of 
no  confequence,  the  prince  is  expofed  to  a  thoufand  en- 
terprifes  from  without  and  a  thoufand  dangers  from 
within.  Defpifed  by  his  neighbours,  and  detefted  by 
his  fubjeSs,  he  hath  reafon  to  be  in  perpetual  fear  for 
the  fate  of  his  kingdom,  and  for  his  own  life.  It  is  a 
happinefs  for  a  nation,  that  commerce,  arts  atid  fctences 
ihould  flourifli.  It  is  even  a  happinefs  for  thofe'who  go* 
vern,  when  they  are  ^ot  inclined  to  tyrannize.  Upright 
ftiinds  are  very  eafity  led ;  but  none  have  a  greater  aver- 
iion  for  violence  and  flavery.  Let  good  monarchs  be 
blei&d  with  enlightened*  people;  and  letlyrants  have 
none  but  brutes  to  reign  over. 

Despotism  I^  both  raifed  and  abolifhed  by  military 
power.  In  its  infancy  it  is  a  lion  that  conceals  his  talonsi 
to  let  them  grow.  In  its  full  vigour,  it. is  a  madman 
who  tears  his  body  with  his  arUiis.  In  its  advanced  age, 
it  is  Saturn,  who,  after  having  devoured  bis  chiklreiij 
is  IhaoiefuUy  mutilated  by  his  own  race. 

Co- 
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Government  may  be  divided  into  legiflation  and  B  O  OK 
f  olicy.     Legiflation  ads  within,  an^J  policy  without.        ,     T* 

Savage  nations  have  rather  a  policy  than  a  legifla-  Policy; 
tion.     Governed  aniong  themfclves  by.  manners  and  ex-^ 
ample,  the  only  conventions  or  laws  they  have,  ire  be- 
tween one  nation  and  anothen     Treaties  of  peace  or  al- 
liance are  their  only  codes. 

Such  were  nearly  the  focieties  of  antient  tinles.  Se- 
parated by  deferts,  without  any  communication  of  trad^ 
or  voyages,  thofe  people  had  only  a  prefent  and  imme- 
diate  intercft  to  fettle.  All  their  negotiations  confifted 
in  putting  an  end  to  a  war  by  fixing  the  boundaries  of 
a  ftate.  As  the  bufinefs  was  to  perfudde  a  nation,  and 
not  bribe  a  court  by  the  miftrefl'es  or  favourites  of  a 
prince,  eloquent  men  were  employed  in  it,  and  the  names 
of  orator  and  ambaflador  were  fynonimous. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  every  thing,  even  jufUce 
itfelf  was  decided  by  force;  when  the  Gothic  govern- 
ment divided  by  interefts  all  thofe  petty  Itates  which 
owed  their  exiftence  to  its  conftitution  ;  negotiations  had 
but  little  influence  over  a  wild  and  reclufe  people,  who 
knew  iio  right  but  that  of  war,  no  treaties  but  for  truces^ 
or  ranfoms. 

During  this  long  period  of  ignorance  and  barbarifmi 
policy  was  entirely  confined  to  the  court  of  Rome.  It 
had  ariftn  from  the  artifices  which  had  founded  the  pa- 
pal government-  As  the  pontiffs,  by  the  laws  of  religion 
and  the  rules  of  the  hierarchy,  ruled  over  a  Very  nume- 
rous clergy,  whicli  profelytes  extended  perpetually  in  all 
the  chriftian  flates,  the  correfpondence  they  kept  up  with 
the  bifliops,  efiabliflied  early  at  Rome  a  centre  of  com- 
munication, for  all  thefe  chutches,  or  nations.  All 
rights  were  fubordinate  to  a  religion,  which  reigned  ex* 
clufivcly  over  all  minds  j  it  had  a  fliare  in  almoft  every 
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B  O  O  k  tt^tbBdoti,  dthtr  Us  tht  irrotivc  or  the  nneans ;  ihd  the 
J^;^^  popes  bjr  tlifc  luUd/h  emilFari&s  ttrt/^had  JJattd  i«  Wife 
ffMtcttt  of  OfariAefldofliiy  never  failed  of  l>cjng  mform- 
edt>f  mil  tfaeTnotionstmnd  lakiiigmdvABtage  of  af)  eventa 
Thejr  had  th^  higlicft  t^tercft  in  thts;  that  of  atta&iitng 
liiriTeriiil  niooercky.  The  barbarifm  of  the  inuts  ttt 
which  this  projed  was  conceivled^  tKd  not  diminiA  iu 
greatneis  and  foblimity.  How  daring  was  the  attempt^ 
to  fubdue  without  troops  nations  that  were  always  io 
arms  1  What  art  to  maiee  even  the  weakaeflfes  of  the  cler- 
gy  refpeaable  and  facred  I  What  (kill  to  agiute,  (hake 
thrones  one  j^ter  the  other,  in  order  to  keep  tbem  all  is 
fubjei^ion  !  So  deep,  fo  extenfive  a  defign  could  not  be 
put  in  execution^  but  as  much  as  it  was  concealed  ;  arid, 
therefore,  was  inconfiftent  with  an  hereditary  nK)narch.y  ^ 
in  which  the  paflions  of  kings  and  the  intrigues  oTmini- 
fters,are  the  caufe  of  (b  much  inftability  in  affairs.  Thia 

projeJ^t^ii^  ^S^^^^^^u'^  of  c6ndu(Et  it  requires,  could 
not  be  formed  l)ut  in  an  eleSIve  g6ver'nment>in  which 
the  chieT  is  always  clFidfen  Troni  a  bddy  animated  with 
the  fame  fpirit,  and  imt)ue^  with  tlie  fai^'e  fnatims ;  iti 
which  ah  ai*iftocratrc  conrt  ratlier  goVefns  the  prlilCe> 
than  fuffcrsltfeTF'to  be  governed  by  him. 

Wn^LsTbrK^mpoitcy  w«n  ^piytng  tntb  M  the^ftates  of 
Europe,  Bind  feitetng  airoccii6on8itoag^ndi2eaod  con- 
firmeciclefiafiidil  power,  each  foveretgn^w  with  indif^ 
ference  the  reflations  that  were  taking  rplaee  without. 
Moft  x)f  Hkm  were  to>  fnnirchTtigaged  ineftabHfltf^i^ 
thetraiirhority-tn  their  owndomtntonayJn'difpiHing'the 
brisnches  xff  poWer  with  the  feveral 'bodied  that  Hnf^e^ 
poflTeflion  of  tbem^  or  Vbo  '^tc  ftrwiog  bgavnftrtlik 
tural  bent  that  fncmvrdfy  has  to'def^t'rfm  :  'they 
not  fuffidently  nrail^rs  bf  their  o^n  'inheFkai8:e,tB'  iir« 


terfere'in*tbe;tflfahi5t)f  their'nei^hbooits. 
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The  fifteenth  century  changed  the  order  of  things.  *  ^^  ^ 
Whca  th«  princes  had  cotleded  their  forces,  they  wtre 
incliBeJ  to  bring  theth  to  adion.    Till  that  time,  the 
nations  had  only  carried  on  war  with  each  ether  npofi 
their  refpeftive  frontiers.     The  feafon  of  the  campaign 
was  wafied  in  aiTembiing  troops^  which  every  baron  air- 
ways raifed  very  flowly.      There  wei>e  thea  only  {kir- 
millxes  between  parties^  no  regular  battles  between  ar* 
raies.     When  a  prince  either  by  aWaace^  or  ititetitancie 
bad  acquired  doojains  in  differej^t  fiajtea*  the  ioterefti 
w^e  confpunded,  and  coBt^tbns  ^rpTe  among  the  peo* 
pie.     It  was  neceiTary  to  fend  regular  troops  in  the  pay 
of  the  monarch,  to  defend  at  a  diftf^nce  poflTelfioos  that 
did  not  belong  to  the  Aate.     The  crown  oi  England  no 
longer  held  provinces  in  the  heart  of  France  ;  but  that 
of  Spain  acquired  fome  rights  in  Germany;  and  that 
of  France  laid  claims  in  Italy.     From  that  time  a,U  Eu* 
rope  was  in  a  perpetual  alternative  of  wac  and  n^gpti* 
ation. 

The  ambition,  the  talents,  and  the  rivalfliip  of 
Charles  tbe  fifth,  and  Francis  the  firft,  gave  rife  to  the 
prefent  fyftem  of  modern  politics.  Before  the  times  of 
thefe  two  icings,  the  nations  of  France  and  Spain  had 
difputed  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  name  of  rhe 
houfes  of  Arragon  and  Anjou.  Their  diflentions  had 
excited  a  ferment  throughout  all  Italy,  and  the  republic 
of  Venice  was  the  foul  of  that  civil  re-a£lion  againft  two 
foreign  powers.  The  Germans  took  a  part  in  thefe 
commotions,  either  as  auxiUaries,  or  as  being  concerned 
in  them.  The  emperor  and  the  pope  engaged  in  them 
with  almoft  all  Chriflendom.  But  Francis  the  firft  and 
Charles  the  fifth  engaged  in  their  fate,  the  views,  tiKs 
anxiety,  the  deftiny  of  all  Europe.  All  the  powers  feem- 
ed  to  divide  themfelyes  between  two  rival  houfes,  in  or- 
'    <ler  to  vreakeii  alternately  the  moft  powerful.    Fortune 
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BOOK  favoured  the  talents^  the  force  and  the  artifice  of  Charles 
the  fifth.  More  ambitious  and  lefs  voluptuous  than 
Francis  the  firft^  his  charader  turned  the  fcale,  and 
Europe  inclined  to  bis  fid'ef  but  did  not  take  the  bend  for 
ever, 

Philip  the  fecond>  who  had  all  the  fpirit  of  intrigue, 
but  not  the  military  virtues  of  his  father,  inherited  his 
projeSs  and  ambitions  views,  and  found  the  times  fa- 
vourable for  his  aggrandizement.  He  drained  his  king- 
dom of  men  and  (hips,  and  even  of  money,  though  he 
was  in  pofleflion  of  the  mines  of  the  new  world  ;  and 
left  behind  him  a  monarchy  more  extenfive,  but  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  much  weaker  than  it  had  been  under 
his  father. 

His  fon  imagined  he  fhould  faften  the  chains  of  Eu- 
rope anew  by  an  alliance  with  that  branch  of  his  houfe 
which  reigned  in  Germany.  Philip  the  fecond  had  de- 
tached himfeif  from  it  by  negligence;  Phitip  the  third 
refumed  this  political  track.  But  in  other  refpeds  he 
followed  the  erroneous,  narrow,  fuperftitious  and  pedan- 
tic principles  of  his  predeceffor.  Within  the  ftate,  there 
was  much  formality,  but  no  order,  and  no  oeconomy. 
The  church  was  perpetually  devouring  the  ftate.  The 
inquifition,  that  deformed  monfter,  who  hides  his  head 
in  the  heavens,  and  his  feet  in  the  infernal  regions, 
(Iruck  at  the  root  of  population,  which  at  the  fame  time 
fuffered  confiderably  from  war  and  the  colonies.  With- 
out the  ftate,  there  were  ftill  the  fame  ambitious  views, 
with  iefs  ikilful  meafures.  Rafti  and  precipitate  in  his 
enterprizes,  flow  and  ftubborn  in  the  execution  of  them, 
Philip  the  third  had  all  thofe  defefts  which  are  preju- 
dicial to  each  other%  and  make  every  projeQ  mifcarry. 
He  exhaufted  the  little  life  and  vigour  the  monarchy  had 
left.  Richelieu  availed  himfeif  of  the  weaknefs  of  Spain, 
and  the  foibles  of  the  king  whom  he  ruled  over,  to  fill 

that 
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that  period  with  his  intrigues,  and  convey  his  name  to  B  O  O  K 
pofterity.  Germany  and  Spain  were  in  a  manner  con- 
nefted  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  to  this  league,  he  op- 
pofed  by  way  of  countefpoife  that  of  France  with  Swe- 
den. This  fyftem  would  have  been  the  work  of  his 
times,  if  it  had  not  been  the  work  of  his  genius.  Gufta- 
vus  Adolphusby  hisconquedsenflaved  all  the  north.  All 
Eyrope  concurred  in  lowering  the  pride  of  Auftria ;  and 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  turiied  the  advantage  of  the 
fcale  in  favour  of  Spain  and  France. 

Charles  the  fifth  had  been  accufed  of  aiming  at 
univerfal  monarchy ;  and  Lewis  the  fourteenth  was 
taxed  with  the  fame  ambition.  But  neither  of  them 
ever  conceived  fo  high  and  fo  rafli  a  projeft.  They  were 
both  of  them  paflionately  defirous  of  extending  their 
empire,  by  aggrandizing  their  families.  This  ambi- 
tion is  equally  natural  to  princes  of  an  ordinary  caft, 
who  are  born  without  any  talents,  as  it  is  to  monarchs 
of  a  fuperior  underftanding,  who  have  neither  virtue 
nor  morals.  But  neither  Charles  the  fifth,  nor  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  had  that  kind  of  determination,  that  im- 
pulfe  of  the  foul  to  brave  every  thing,  which  makes  con- 
querors of  heroes:  they  had  nothing  of  Alexander 
about  them.  Neverthclefs  ufeful  alarms  were  taken 
and  fpread  abroad.  Such  alarms  cannot  be  too  foon 
thought  of,  nor  too  foon  fpread,  when  there  arifes  any 
powers  that  are  formidable  to  their  neighbours.  It  is 
chiefly  among  nations,  and  with  refpeft  to  kings,  that 
fear  produces  fafety. 

When  Lewis  the  XlVth  began  to  look  about  him, 
perhaps,  he  might  be  furprized  at  feeing  himfelf  more 
powerful  than  he  thought  he  was.  His  greatnefs  was 
partly  owing  to  the  little  harmony  there  was  between 
the  forces  and  the  meafures  of  his  enemies.  Europe  had, 
indeed,  felt  the  necclfity  of  a  common  tie,  but  had  ijpt 
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BOOK  found  out  how  to  form  it.  In  treating  with  this  mo- 
narch,  proud  of  fuccefs>  and  vain  from  the  appiaufe  be 
had  received^  it  was  thought  a  great  deal  was  gained  if 
all  was  not  lofi*  In  fhortf  the  infultiag  behaviour  of 
France  which  increafed  with  her  viSories  ;  the  natural 
turn  of  her  intrigues  to  fpread  difiention  every  where, 
in  order  to  reign  alone ;  her  contempt  for  the  faith  of 
treaties  ;  her  haughty  and  authoritative  tone^  confirmed 
the  change  of  envy  into  hatred^  aiid  raifed  univer£il 
alarms.  Even  thofe  princes,  who  bad  feen  without  uni' 
bragey  or  rather  favoured  the  increafe  of  her  pQwer>  felt 
the  neceflity  of  repairing  this  error  in  politics,  and  uii- 
derftood  that  they  muft  combine  and  raife  among  them- 
felves  a  body  of  forces  fuperior  to  thofe  of  France>  in 
order  to  prevent  her  from  tyrannizing  over  the  nations. 
Leagues  were,  therefore,  formed,  but  for  a  long  time 
without  effe£t.  One  fingle  man  appeared  to  animate  and 
condud  them.  Warmed  with  that  public  fpirit»  which 
only  great  and  virtuous  fouls  can  po0efs,  it  was  a  j>rince> 
though  born  in  a  republic^  who  was  fei^ed  for  all  Eu- 
rope with  that  love  of  liberty,  fo  natural  to  upright 
minds.  This  man  turned  his  ambition  towards  the  ob- 
jed  the  mod  elevated,  the  moil  worthy  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  His  own  intiereft  never  warped  him 
from  the  interefl  of  the  public.  With  a  courage  which 
was  entirely  his  own,  he  knew  how  to  brave  thofe  very 
defeats  he  forefaw ;  expefting  lefs  fuccefs  from  his  mi- 
litary talents,  than  a  happy  ifTue  from  his  patience  and 
his  political  aSivity.  Such  was  the  fituation  <^  affairs, 
when  the  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  Spain  fet  all  Eu- 
rope in  flames. 

Since  the  empire  of  the  Perfiansand  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ambition  had  never  been  tempted  by  fo  rich  a 
fpoil.  The  prince,  who  might  have  joined  it  lo  his  own 
crQwn>  would  naturally  havt  rifen  to  that  univerfal  mo- 
narchy,^ 
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narchys  thephantorn  of  vhich  terrified  tbtmin4s  pf  JiU  B  O  OK 
men..  The  bufineft,  therefore,  was  tp  prevent  this 
throne  from  falling  into  the  hands  pf  a  po,wer  already 
formidable,  an^  to  keep  tt)e  balance  e<|ual  i^etween  the 
houfes  of  Audria  and  Bourbpni  who  had  the  onlyiiere- 
ditary  right  to  the  throne. 

Men  well  verfed  in  th^  knowledge  of  th^  iqann^rsi 
and  affairs  of  Spain,  have  ^tt^tip^t  if  w«  noay  b^lieye  Bq- 
lingbroke,  that  had  it  not  bt^n  for  the  ho(lilitiesj  which 
were   then  raifed  by  England  and  Holland,  we  (hould 
haYe  feen  Philip  the  Vth  as  good  a  Spaniard  as  the 
Philips   his  predeceflbrs,  and  that  the  French  cabinet 
woyld  then  have  had  no  influence  upon  the  Spaniifa  ad- 
miniftration^  but  that  the  war  raifed  againft  the  Spa-" 
niards  to  gjve  them  a  king,  obliged  them  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  a  crown  that  was 
alone  capable  of  afllfling  them  in  chuiing  one  that  would 
fuit  them.     This  deep  and  juft  idea  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  half  a  century.    The  turn  of  the 
Spaniards  has  never  been  able  to  coincide  with  the  tafle 
of  the  French.    Spain,  from  the  charader  of  her  in- 
habitants, feems  rather  to  belong  to  Africa  than  to  Eu- 
rope. 

The  events,  however,  anfwercd  to  the  general  wiflies. 
The  arniies  and  the  councils  pf  th^  quadruple  alliance, 
gained  an  equal  fuperiority  over  the  con^mpn  enemy, 
Inftead  of  thofe  languid  and  unfortunate  campaigns, 
which  had  tried  but  not  difcpuraged  the  princ/j;  of 
Orange,  all  the  operations  of  the  cpnfieder^tes  were  Aac- 
cefsful.  France,  in  her  turn,  humbled  an<i  dipfeat^d  on 
all  f^des,  was  upon  the  brink  of  ruin«  when  ibe  wa$  re- 
ftpred  by  the  death  of  the  emperor. 

It  was  t^en  percjeivedf  jthat  if  the  archduke  Charier, 
crowned  wi^hthe  iniperiaji  diadeip,  and  ibcceeding  tpall 
the  dpfQinionf  pf  the  ^pyfepf  AuAria*  Ihould  jojp  Sp|in 
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BOOK  and  the  Weft-Indies  to  this  vaft  inheritance,  he  would 
be  in  pofleflion  of  that  fame  exorbitant  power,  which 
the  war  had  wrefted  from  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  But, 
the  enemies  of  France  ftill  perfifled  in  their  dcfign  of 
dethroning  Philip  the  Vth,  without  thinking  of  the  per- 
fon  that  was  to  fucceed  him ;  while  true  politicians, 
iiotwithftanding  their  triumphs,  grew  tired  of  a  war,  the 
very  fuccefs  of  which  always  became  an  evil,  when  it 
could  no  longer  do  any  good. 

This  difference  of  opinions  raifed  difientions  among 
the  allies,  which  prevented  them  from  reaping  all  thofe 
advantages  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  they  might 
reafonably  have  expeded  from  their  fuccefs.  The  beft 
barrier  that  could  be  formed  to  cover  the  provinces  of 
the  allies,  was  to  lay  open  the  frontiers  of  France-  Lewis 
the  XlVth  \izd  employed  forty  years  in  fortifying  them, 
and  his  neighbours  had  fuffered  him  quietly  to  raife 
thefe  bulwarks  which  kept  them  in  continual  awe.  I( 
was  neceflary  to  demolifh  theni :  for  every  ftrong  pow- 
er that  puts  itfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  intends  to 
form  an  attack.  Philip  remained  upon  tbe  throne  of 
Spain  ;  and  the  fortifications  were  left  (landing  in  Flan- 
ders, and  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 

Since  this  period,  no  opportunity  hath  offered^i  tore- 
pair  the  imprudence  committed  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
France  hath  always  maintained  its  fuperiority  on  the  con- 
tinent :  but  chance  hath  often  diminifhed  its  influence. 
The  fcales  of  the  political  balance  will  never  be  per- 
feftly  even,  nor  accurate  enough  to  determine  the  degrees 
of  po^er  with  exaS  precifion.  Perhaps,  even  this  fyftera 
pf  equality  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  chimaera.  The 
l)alance  can  only  be  fixed  by  treaties,  and  treaties  can 
have  no  folidity,  when  they  are  only  made  between  ab- 
folute  monarcbs,  and  not  bctwceii  nations,    Thefe  ads 
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ought  to  bind  the  people  themfelvcs,  bccaufe  the  objcft  BOOK. 
of  them    IS   their  peace  and  fafety,   which   are  their 
greateft  good:  but  a  defpot  always  facrifices  his  fub- 
je£ts  to  his  anxiety,  and  his  engagements  to  his  am> 
bition. 

But  it  is  not  war  alone  that  determines  the  fuperiority 
of  nations^  as  it  has  been  hitherto  imagined ;  flnce  the 
lad  half  dentury  commerce  hath  had  a  great  (hare  in  it. 
While  the  powers  of  the  continent  meafured  and  par- 
celled out  Europe  into  unequal   portions,  which  po- 
licy by  leagues,  treaties,  and  alliances  always  kept  in 
equilibrium  ;  a  maritime  people  formed  as  it  were  a  new 
fyftem,  and  by  its  induftry  made  the  land  fubjeS  to  the 
fea ;   as  nature  herfelf  has  done  by  her  laws.    It  formed, 
or  unfolded  that  extenfive  commerce,  the  bafis  of  which 
is  an  excellent  agriculture,  flourifliing  manufadures, 
and   the  richeft  poITeifions  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world.     This  is  the  kind  of  univerfal  monarchy  that 
Europe  ought  to  reft  from  England,  in  reftoring  to  each 
maritime  {late  that  freedom,  and  that  power  it  hath  a 
right  to  haye  upon  the  element  that  furrounds  it.   This 
is  a  fyftem  of  public  good  founded  upon  natural  equity, 
9nd  in  this  cafe  juftice  is  the  voice  of  general  intereft. 
The  people  cannot  be  too  much  warned  to  refume  all 
their  powers,  and  to  employ  the  refources  offefed  them 
by  the  climate  and  the  foil  they  inhabit,  to  acquire  that 
national  and  diftin£l;  independence  in  which  they  were 
born. 

If  all  Europe  were  fufficiently  enlightened,  and  if  each 
nation  were  acquaintance  with  its  rights  and  its  real  ad- 
vantages, neither  the  continent,  nor  the  ocean  would 
mutually  give  laws  to  each  other ;  but  a  reciprocal  in- 
fluence would  be  eftabli(hed  between  the  continental 
9nd  maritime  people,  a  balance  of  induftry  and  powers, 
which  would  induce  a  mutual  intercourfe  for  the  gene- 
ral 
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B  O  O  K  rtl  benefit.  Each  nation  would  fow  and  reap  vpon  its 
proper  element.  The  feveral  Rates  would  eojoy  the 
fame  liberty  of  exportation  and  importation  that  fbould 
fubfift  between  the  provinces  of  the  fame  eoipire. 

There  is  a  great  error  that  prevails  in  modern  poVi* 
tics»  which  is  that  of  weakening  ones  enemies  as  much 
as  poflible.  But>  no  nation  can  Ubonr  at  the  ruin  of 
others,  without  paving  the  way  for  and  haftening  its 
own  flavery.  There  are  certainly  moments  in  which  for- 
tune at  once  throws  into  the  way  of  a  pecf^e  a  great  in- 
creafe  of  power ;  but  fuch  fadden  ejf  rations  ^re  not  lad- 
ing. It  is  often tioies  better  to  (upp^t  rivals,  than  to 
opprefs  them.  Sparta  refufed  to  enflave  Athens,  and 
Rome  repented  of  having  deftroyed  Carthage. 

This  elevation  of  ideas,  which  belongs  flill  more  to 
nations  than  to  kings,  would  prevent  politicians  from  the 
neceflity  of  conunitting  many  crimes  and  aflfertingmany 
falfehoods ;  and  would  remove  many  impediments  and 
difficulties  out  of  the  way  of  negotiators.  At  prefent, 
the  complication  of  affairs  hath  rendered  negotiations 
very  intricate.  Policy,  like  that  infidious  infeft  that 
weaves  its  web  in  darknefs,  hath  ftretched  forth  its  net 
in  the  midft  of  Europe,  and  fattened  it,  as  it  were,  to 
every  court.  One  (ingle  thread  cannot  be  touched 
without  drawing  all  the  reft.  The  loweft  fovereign 
bath  fome  hidden  concern  in  the  treaties  between  the 
great  powers.  Two  petty  princes  of  Germany  cannot 
exchange  a  fief,  or  a  domain,  without  being  thwarted 
or  fecondcd  by  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Verftilles#  or  l^n* 
don.  Negotiations  rauft  be  carried  on  in  all  the  cabinets 
for  years  together  for  every  the  moft  trifling  change  if) 
the  difpofition  of  the  land.  The  bipod  of  th^e  people  i| 
the  only  thing  that  is  not  bargained  fpr.  War  is  detcf- 
niined  upon  in  a  couple  of  days,  pea^e  k  druggl^d  oo  Sof 

years. 
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years.     This  flowpeft  in  negotiations,  which  proceeds  BOOK 
from  the  nature  of  things^  is  partly  owing  alfo  to  the 
c.harader  of  the  negotiators. 

Most  of  thefe  are  ignorant  men,  who  are  treating 
with  fome  enlightened  perfons.     There  are,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  wift  and  judicious  cahin^ts  in  Europe.  The 
reft  are  in  pofieffion  pf  intriguing  men,  raifed  to  the  ma- 
nageinent  of  affairs  by  the  paffions  and  ihsimeful  plea- 
fures  of  sk  ipader  and  his  mifireffes.    A  man  is  advanced 
to  a  fliare  in  thf  adooiniflration,  without  knowing  any 
thing  c^  the  matter;  he  adopts  the.  firft  fyftem  that  is 
offered  to  his  caprice  j  pqrfues  it  without  underftanding 
it,  and  with  fo  much  the  more  obftinacy  the  more  ig^ 
narant  he  is  j  he  overturns  all  that  has  been  done  by  his 
predeceffprs^  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  own 
fyftem,   which  he  will  never  be  able  to  raife.     Riche- 
lieu's firft  declaration,  when  he  became  minifter,  was: 
the  council  bath  altered  its  plan.     This  faying,  which 
was  once  found  to  be  a  good  one,  in  the  mouth  of  one 
iingle  man,  has,  perhaps,  been  repeated,  or  thought 
of,  by  every  one  of  Richelieu's  fucceflbrs.     AU  public 
men  have  the  vanity,  not  only  to  proportion  the  parade 
of  their  expcnce,  of  their  manner,  and  of  their  air, 
to  the  height  of  their  office ;  but  even  to  fwell  the  opi- 
nion  they  have  of  their  underftanding,  in  proportion 
to  the  influence  of  their  authority. 

When  a  nation  is  great  and  powerful,  what  (hould 
\K%  governors  be?  The  court  and  the  people  will  anfwer 
this  queftion,  but  ijn  a  very  different  manner.  The  mi- 
nifters  fee  nothing  in  their  office  but  the  enlargement 
of  their  rights;  the  people  fee  nothing  but  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  duties.  The  ideas  of  the  people  are  juft  i 
for  the  obligations  and  rights  of  each  government  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  the  wants  and  defircs  of  each  nation. 

But 
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BOOK  But  this  principle  of  natural  right  is  not  applicable  to 
^   ,  the  focial  flate.     As  focieties,  whatever  be  their  ori- 
gin^  are  almoft  all  of  them  fubjed  to  the  authority  of 
one  Angle  man»  political  meafures  are  dependent  on  the 
charader  of  the  prince.       % 

If  the  king  is  a  weak  and  unfteady  man,  his  govern- 
ment will  change  as  his  minifters,  and  bis  politics  will 
vary  with  his  government.     He  will   have  ahernately 
miniftersy  ignorant  or  enlightened,  fteady  or  fickle,  de- 
ceitful or  (incere,  harfh  or  humane,  inclined  to  war  or 
peace ;  fuch,  in  a  word,  as  the  viciiEtude  of  intrigues 
will  produce  them.    Such  a  government  will  neither 
have  fydem  nor  order  in  its  politics ;  and  all  other  go- 
vernments will  not  foe  able  to  keep  up  fixed  views  and 
permanent  meafures  with  it.     The  fyftem  of  politics 
mull  then  vary  with  the  day,  or  the  moment;  that  is, 
with  the  humour  of  the  prince. 

But  the  fate  of  nations  and  political  interefis  are  ve- 
ry different  in  republican  governments.     As  the  autho- 
rity there  refides  in  the  colledive  body  of  the  peoplet 
there  are  certain  principles  and  fome  public  interefis 
that  prevail  in  the  negotiations.    In  this  cafe  the  per- 
manency of  a  fyftem  is  not  to  be  confined  to  a  duration 
of  a  miniftry,  or  to  the  life  of  one  fingle  man.   The  ge- 
neral fpirit  that  exiftsand  perpetuates  itfelf  in  the  nati- 
on,  is  the  only  rule  of  the  negotiations.    Not  but  that 
a  powerful  citizen,  or  an  eloquent  diemagogue,  may 
fomerimes  lead  a  popular  government  into  a  political 
miftake ;  but  this  is  eafily  recovered.     Faults^  in  thefe 
inftances,  are  leflbns,  as  well  as  fuccefles  are«     Great 
events,  and  not  men,  produce  remarkable  periods  in  the 
hiftory  of  republics.     It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  over- 
reach a  free  people  by  artifice,  or  intrigues  in  k  treaty 
of  peace,  or  alliance,    Their  ma^tims  will  always  bring 

then) 
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them  back  to  their  lading  intercfts,  and  all  engagements  B  O^O  K 
will  give  way  to  the  fuprcme  law.  In  thefe  governments, 
it  is  the  fafety  of  the  people  that  does  every  thing,  while 
in  others  it  is  the  will  of  the  mafter. 

This  contraft  of  political  maxims  has  rendered  pdpu* 
lar  conftitutions  fufpicious  or  odious  to  all  abfolute  mo- 
narchs.  They  have  been  under  apprehenfions  lead  the 
republican  fpirit  ihould  reach  to  their  own  fubjeds,  the 
weight  of  whofe  chains  they  are  every  day  increa/ing. 
One  may,  therefore,  perceive  a  kind  of  fecret  cpnfpi- 
racy  between  all  monarchies,  to  deftroy,  or  infenfibly  to 
fap  the  foundations  of  all  free  dates.  But  liberty  will 
arife  from  the  midd  of  oppredion.  It  is  already  in  eve- 
ry heart ;  and  it  will  be  conveyed  by  public  writings  in- 
to the  minds  of  all  enlightened  men ;  and  by  tyranny 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people*  All  men  will^  at  length, 
feel,  and  this  period  is  at  no  great  didance,  that  liberty 
is  the  fird  gift  of  heaven,  as  it  is  the  fird  fource  of  vir- 
tue. The  inftruments  of  iiefpotifm  will  become  its 
dedroyers ;  and  the  enemies  of  humanity,  tbofe  who 
feem  armed  at  prefcnt  merely  to  fight  againft  it,  will 
exert  themfelves  in  its  defencje.       > 

War,  as  well  as  fociety,  has  exifted  at  all  times  and  War. 
in  all  countries;  but  the  art  of  war  is  only  to  be  found 
in  certain  ages  of  the  worldj  and  among  certain  people. 
The  Greeks  indituted  it,  and  conquered  all  the  forces 
of  Afia.  The  Romans  improved  it  and  conquered  the 
world.  Thefe  two  nations  worthy  to  command  all  others, 
fince  they  raifed  themfelves hy  genius  and  by  virtue,  ow- 
ed their  fuperiority  to  the  infantry,  in  which  every  Tin- 
gle man  exerts  his  whole  drength.  The  phalanxes  and 
the  legions  were  victorious  every  where. 

When  indolence  rather  than  adivity  had  introduced 
cavalry  into  their  armies,  Rome  lod  fome  of  its  glory 

and 
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BOOK  and  fucocTs.  Not  with  ftanding  the  exad:  diicipline  of 
its  troops^  itcouU  no  longer  make  a  refiftaoce  to  bar* 
banous  nattoos^  that  feaght  <m  fixit. 

Yet,  thefc  half-favage  men,  who  with  arms  alone 
and  the  mere  powers  of  nature,  had  fubdued  the  muft 
eatenfive  and  moft  dvilixed  empire  of  the  univerfe,  foon 
changed  their  infantry  into  cavalry.  This  was  properly 
calltd  the  line  of  battle,  or  the  army.  All  tht  nobility 
were  in  poflfeffion  of  the  lands  and  the  privileges,  thok 
appurtenances  of  viftory,  chofe  to  ride  on  horfeback; 
while  the  enflaved  people  were  left  on  foot,  almoft  with- 
out arms  and  without  eftimation. 

In  ciflMswhen  the  getitleman  wa?  tfiftmguUhed  by  h«s 
horfe;  when  the  man  was  noihtng,  hut  the  ihicr  was 
alt,  when  wars  w«re«dthingbm  irfupttons,  and  cam- 
paigns bvt  a  day ;  when  fuct:6<s  depended iipM  the  quick- 
nefii  of  marches :  then  the  fate  of  armies  was  determined 
by  cavalry.  During  the  thirteentft  and  'fonrteenth  cen- 
turies, there  were  fcarce  any  other  troops  in  Eitrope. 
The  dexterity  and  ftreugthof  men  was  to  longer  (hewn 
in  wreftling,  at  the  ceftue>  in  the  exercift  of  the  arms, 
and  of  all  the  muicks  of  the  body;  but  in  tournamjents, 
in  managing  a  horfe,  and  in  throwing  the  -laoce  in  full 
fpeed.  This  fpecies  of  war,  cnore  Aiitable  to  ,wa&^iflg 
Tartars,  than  to  fixed  and  fedentary  focietif  s^  w^^  iMie 
of  the  errors  of  the  feudal  gover&rae^t.  A  r»t:e  pf  con- 
querors, whofe  rights  were  only  in  tfc^  fwprds ;  whofc 
merit  and  glory  was  in  their  arms;  who  ha^  np  o4«h«r 
occupation  than  bunting,  ^ould  hardly  avVoid  riding  on 
borfeback,  with  all  that  train  of  pride  amd  /pirit  of  au- 
thority they  mufl  neceOarily  acquire  from  a  xiide  and 
uncultivated  underflanding.  But  what  could  troops  of 
heavy -armed  cavalry  avail  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 

caftlcy 
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caftleis  ntld  tewiti,  fortified  by  walls  or  by  furreunding  B  O  O  KL 
watel-s  ?  "^^ 

It  is  this  Imperfedion  in  the  military  art  which  oc- 

cafioned  a  war  to  lad  uninterruptedly  for  a^$>  between 

France  and  England*     War  was  carried  on  perpetually 

for  waBt  of  a  fufficient  number  of  combatants.    Whole 

months  were  required  to  coUe^^yto  arm,  to  lead  into  the 

field  troops  that  were  only  to  flay  there  for  a  few  weeks* 

Kings  could  not  aflfemble  more  than  a  certain  number  o& 

vailklsy  and  tbofe  at  flated  times.    The  lords  had  only  a 

right  to  call  uader  their  banners  fome  of  their  tenants,- 

at  ftipiriated  teriias.    Forms  and  rules  th^ti  wafled  all 

the  time  in  war >  as  they  now  abibrb  all  fortunes  in  the 

oeurts  of  jtifiice.  At  length  the  French  tired  with  being 

conftantl^  obliged  lo  repulfe  thei£ng]ift.,  hke  the  horfe 

that  implored  die  affiftance  of  man  againft  the  ftag, 

fuffered  the  yoke  and  burthen  to  be  impofed  upon  them, 

which  they  bear  to  this  day.   Kings  rfetifed)  in  their  owa 

pay.,  troops  that  ffubfified  always.    Charles  the  (evtmhj, 

after  having  exfelted  |}he  Englifli  with  mercenaries, 

wheii  he  diflbanded  his  army^  rkept  nine  thofufand  horfe5 

and  fix  teen  thoufand  infantry. 

.  Thib  was  the  or^in  of  tlie  ab^ftaient  of  the  nobfili- 
ty,  and  tbe  elevation  of  oiona<^hy  ^  of  the  political  li- 
berty of  the  tfwtion  witbout^  mi  ins  civil  dSavery  within. 
The  people  were  dfclivered  fpQrti.feddal  tyranny,  but  to 
to  fall  fome  'Hme  pr  other  under  theiltfpotifm  of  ^liiigs. 
So  mtxch  does  human  nature  ^eem  :born  for  ikvery  t  It 
became  neceflary  to  paife  a  f^ftd  for  the  pa.ynfient  of  a 
miVitia;  and  the  taxes  were  arbitpary,  and  unlimi'tedas 
the  number  of  foMiersi,  fhat  were  il»{lributed  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  thfe  kingdom,  under :a pretence  of  jguardr 
ing  the  frontiers  againft  the  eneoaigr ;  but,  in  h&9  to 
leftrain  and  appreft  thefuhjed*    The  officers,  com- 
manders 
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BOOK  manders  and  governors  were  tools  of  government  al->. 
^*  ways  armed  againft  the  nation  itfejf.  They  and  their 
foldiers  no  longer  looked  upon  themfelves,  as  citizens  of 
the  ftate,  folely  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  property 
and  rights  of  the  people.  They  acknowledged  no  long- 
er any  perfon  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  king,  inr 
whofe  name  they  were  ready  to  mafTacre  their  fathers^ 
and  brothers.  -  In  (horty  the  mihtia  of  the  nation  was 

nothing  more  than  a  royal  militia. 

• 

The  difcovery  of  gunpowder  which  required  large 
expences  and  great  preparation,  forges,  magazines,  and 
arfenals,  made  arms  more  than  ever  dependent  on  kings, 
and  completed  the  advantage  that  infantry  hath  over 
cavalry.  The  latter  prefented  the  flank  of  the  man  and 
horfe  to  the  former.  A  borfeman  difmounted  was  ei- 
ther loft  or  good  for  nothing;  and  a  horfe  without  a 
leader  carried  confufion  and  difmay  among  the  ranks. 
The  havock  which  the  artillery  and  fire-arms  made  in 
fquadrons  was  more  difficult  to  repair  than  it  was  in  the 
battalion.  In  a  word,  men  could  be  bought  and  difci- 
plined  at  a  lefs  expence  than  horfes ;  and  this  made  it 
eafy  for  kings  to  have  foldiers. 

Thus  the  innovation  of  Charles  the  feventh,  fatal  to 
his  fubjeds,  at  leaft  in  futurity,  became  from  his  exam<^ 
pie  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  all  the  people  of  Europe. 
Every  nation  was  obliged  to  keep  itfelf  upon  the  defence^ 
againft  a  nation  always  in  arms.  The  right  fyftem  of 
politics,  if  there  were  any  politics  at  a  time  when  tlie 
arts,  literature  and  commerce  had  not  yet  opened  a  con|- 
munication  among  people,  would  have  been,  that  the 
princes  (hould  all  together  have  fallen  upon  that  one  who 
had  put  himfelf  into  a  ftate  of  continual  war.  But  inftead 
of  compelling  him  to  lay  down  his  arms,  they  took  up 
arms   themfelves«    This   contagion  fpread  itfelf  the 

quicker^ 
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quicker^  as  it  appeared  the  only  remedy  againft  thfc  BOOK 
danger  of  an  invafion^  the  only  guarantee  of  the  fecii^ 
rity  of  the  nations. 

There  ivas  hoi^ever  in  all  ^arts  a  want  of  the  knour^ 
ledge  necef&ry  to  difcipline  a  body  of  infantry,  the 
importance  of  which  began  to  be  perceived.  The 
maniiter  of  fighting  which  the  Switzers  had  ufed  againfl 
the  Bargufldians»  had  rendered  them  as  famous  as  for^ 
midabie.  With  weighty  fwords  and  long  halberds^ 
they  had  always  overcome  the  horfes  and  men  of  the 
feudal  militia.  Their  ranks  being  impenetrable,  and 
niarching  on  in  clofe  columns,  they  overthrew  all  that 
attacked^  and  all  that  oppofed  them.  Every  power 
was  tbe|i  defirous  of  having  fome  of  thefe  foldiers.  But^ 
the  Switzers,  fenfible  of  the  need  there  was  of  their 
affiftance,  and  fetting  the  purchafe  of  it  at  too  high  a 
rate>  it  became  neceflfary  to  refolve  to  do  without 
them,  and  to  form  in  all  parts  a  national  infantry,  in 
order  not  to  depend  upoii  thefe  auxiliary  troops. 

Th£  Germans  were  the  firfl  to  adopt  a  difcipline 
that  required  only  ftrength  of  body,  and  fubordination; 
Proceeding  from  a  country  aboundltig  in  men  and 
horfes,.  they  almoft  rivalled  the  reputation  of  the  Swifs 
infatitry,  without  lofing  the  advantage  of  their  owri 
cavalry* 

The  French,  more  lively,  adopted  ijirith  greater  difE-* 
culty,  and  more  (lowly,  a  kind  of  militia  that  laid  a  re- 
firaint  upon  all  their  motions,  atid  feemed  rather  tore* 
<)uire  perfeverance  than  impetuofityi  Btit  the  tafte  fot 
imitation  and  novelty  prevailed  among  this  light  peoplei 
over  that  vanity  which  is  fond  of  its  own  ctiftoms. 

THfe  Spaniards,  notwithflanding  the  pride  they  have 
been  repnoached  with>  improved  upon  the  Switzers,  by 
bringing  to  greater  perfedion  the  difcipline  of  that  war-< 

G  g  like 
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BOOK  like  p«opl«.    Thej  formed  ftn  inhmpy  which  became 
•Iteraateiy  the  terror  ftndiKlniiration  of  Europe. 

In  proportion  as  the  infantry  increafed^  the  cafloth 
Aod  iervite  of  the  fedda^  tnilhia  ceafed  in  aH  pans>  and 
the  war  was  more  and  more  extended.  l^a^tiMal  coif 
Hitutioa  had  for  agee  paft  fcamie  atlov^ed  thefe?er£it 
people  to  wage  war  beyond  the  barriers  ol  their  own 
ftates.  It  was  carried'  On  u{tofl  the  fronCMTi  ditty  be- 
tween the  neighbouring  powers*  When  Frantre  and 
EpaiD  had  tried  ihtit  arms  in  the  moft  rcimdte  eltre^ 
mities  of  Itaiy,  it  was  no  loirger  pofllble  to  calf  toge^ 
ther  the  ban  and  arriere  bsn  of  the  nations ;  btcatife 
tt  was  not  in  fad  the  people  who  insKie  war  agaiitft 
each  othert  but  the  kings  with  their  tPOtqps>  &r  tte 
honour  of  tbemfelrea^or  their  famtliies,  without  any 
regard  to  the  good  of  cbrir..fabjeasi<  Not  that  iht 
princes. did  notendedTOUTito  inlfereft  thenauonal  pride 
of  the  peofde  in  then*  quarrels.;  .but  this  Was  done  mere- 
ly to  weaken  or  totally  to.  fubdue  iheir  fpirit.  of  Mt* 
pendeoce  which  was.il»ll;(lruggling  among  fame  fe^  of 
men,  agaioft  that  abfolute  authority  which  the  princes 
^d  gradually  alTumed,  .      ;       , 

All  Etirope  was  in  £6n1m6tidn.  The  G^rmaits  in 
Italy;:  t&e  ibalianB-  ia  Grenmany.;  the  French  in*  toh 
ihefc  countries.  The  Turks  were  fet  down  befcreNa-* 
pies  andNice^  and  the i^aniards  were  alLat  opce«  in 
Africa,  in  Hungary ».  m  Italy,  in  Germany.^  in  France^ 
and  in  the  low  countries.  All  tbefe  nations  irritated, 
and  praflifed  in  war,,  became  .adepts  ia  the  art  bf.fight- 
ing  and  deftroytng  eact\  ether,  with  infall^lpjie  regularity 
and' precifion.  .,        .    .      • !. 

It  was  rdigion  tha^^c^wfrditheGertnah^toP  contend 
with  the  Germans;  th^Fr^n^fe  with. the.  Erefloht  but 
which  more  particularly  ex<MtiiM'Fiander|-a^aifift' Spain. 
It  was  on  the  fens  of  Hollaiid  that  fell  all  the  rage  of  a 

bigoted 
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lii^ted  ind  defpbnc  king ;  of  A  fupef  ftitiotrs  and  fan-  B  O  O  K 
guiiiary  pfrtnce ;  of  two  Philips,  ^tid  ft  duke  of  Alba.  It  ^-^  ' 
was  in  th^  fotr  fctutttrks  that  it  repribUc  arofe  frdirt  iht 
jpcrfcctitfdns  df  tyranny,  khd  th^  fem^s  of  the  iitqtrU 
flfidn.  When  freedoni  had  broken  her  chains,  and 
fo^iind  an  afjrlcrm  in  the  octaii,  (he  raiftd  her  bo(^^sirki 
d{)on  th^  cinttncnt.  The  Dutch  were  the  firft  ^^^ho 
fftft  in  praaifee  the  art  df  fortifying  plicis :  fo  mucH 
doth  genius  arid  tnvertibil  belong  td  fret*  rtiinds.  TH^ir 
^Uzhiplh  ^ai  fbHoV^d  in  at!  pah^.  Ettehfivfe  ftates 
had  only  oc^rafion  td  fortify  th^ir  frontiir^.  Gemiany 
iind  Italy,  divided  amdtr^  a  ^tfto1)er  df  princes,  were 
f Wick  ftt  with  ftrdng  citadels  frdm  onfe  fetid  to  the  ortief: 
When  Wcf  trdvcl  through  tfteft  countries,  lie  UntH 
every  evening  with  gates  ffiut  inA  draW-brid^es  a'f  ihi 
entrance  of  the  fowns. 

•  While  the  Dutch  were  improving  the  art  of  fortify-^ 
ing,  attacking,  arid  defending  towns,  the  Swedes  were 
employed  in  forming,  as  it  were,  the  military  fcience  oi 
the  field.  Guftavus  Adolphus  was  eminently  (killed  in 
the  art  of  War,  whichi  dth^r  nations  'hiv6'  dt^itt3  at 
timcsi  but  Which  the  Germans  haVc  ilwayd  prifervctfi 
as  peculiarly  Attached  to  their  climate.  There  aiiefoJ- 
dters  in  other  pa^ts,  but  it  is  Germany  tiohi  that  fur- 
BHfaes  generals. 

Th-is  art  had  been  in  conflant  u(c  for  a  century  paft^ 
^ttflieitit  was  remarkably  improved  ty.  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth. He  firft  introduced  the  cudom  of  wearing  a 
ofniform ;  of  carrying  the  bayonet  at  the  end  of  the  nre- 
V6kk ;  of  making  ufe  of  the  artillery  to  advantage;  in  a 
^ord',  of  increaiing  to  the  utmoft  the  deftru&ive  pow- 
eri  of  fire  and  fword. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  alone  hath  invented  a  new  me^ 
thod  of  difciplining  armies,  of  beading  battksy  and  ei 
gsTini^g  vid:or]es«    This  j[}rbce,  who  would  have  been ;. 

C  g  a  better 
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BOOK  better  ferved  by  another  nation,  and  certainly  better 
commesded  than  be  could  poffibly  be  by  his  own ;  who 
bath  not  had,  fince  Alexander^  his  equal  in  hiilory 
for  extent  and  variety  of  talents ;  who  without  having 
)>een  himfejf  formed  by  Greeks,  hath  been  able  to 
form  Lacedsmonians;  he,  in  a  word,  who  hath  de- 
ferved,  beyond  all  others,  that  his  name  (hould  be  re- 
corded in  his  age,  as  a  diftindion  vying  in  greatnefs 
>irith  thofe  of  the  fineft  ages  of  the  world :  this  fame 
king  of  PniiEa  hath  totally  changed  the  principles  of  war, 
by  giving  in  fome  meafure  to  the  legs  an  advantage 
over  the  arms;  that  is  to  fay,  that  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  evolutions  and  the  celerity  of  his  marches,  he  hath 
always  excelled  his  enemies,  even  when  he  hath  not 
conquered  them.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
obliged  to  imitate  his  example,  in  order  not  to  be 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  him.  He  will  enjoy  the  glory, 
fince  it  is  one,  of  having  raifed  the  art  of  war  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfedion,  from  which  fortunately  it  cannot 
but  degenerate. 

.  It  is  not  to  him,  but  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  that 
v^e  muft  afcribe  that  prodigious  multiplicity  of  troops, 
yrhich  prefents  us  with  the  fpeSacle  of  vrar  even  in  the 
ipidft  of  peace.  In  imitation  of  that  monarch,  who 
had  always  a  numerous  army  on  foot,  all  the  princes 
of  Europe,  whether  ruling  over  large  or  fmall  ftates, 
hivt  kept  bodies  of  troops,  ofteiuimes  more  burthen- 
fome  to  the  fubjeft  from  the  expences  of  their  pay, 
tl^an  ufeful  for  the  defence  of  the  (late.  Some  of  the 
iTtt)ft  politic  among  them  have  engaged  thefe  troops  in 
the  pay  of  greater  powers ;  and  thus  by  a  double  ad- 
vantage, they  have  contrived  to.raife  large  fums  of 
money  for  lives  which  were  always  fold  but  never  ex- 
pofed. 

What  right  then  have  we  to  exdaim  againfl:  thofe 
^ges  of  barbarous-manners  under  the  feudal  government  ? 

"'  •    -  -^  War 
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War  was  then  no  more  than  a  (late  of  commotion^  a  B  0_0  K 
tempefluous  period ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  almofl:  a  na- 
tural ftate.  Moil  govemmenta  now  either  are^  or  be- 
come military.  Even  the  improvement  of  dircipline  is  a 
proof  of  it.  Security  in  our  fields^  tranquillity  in  the 
cities^  whether  troops  are  pafling  through  or  are  quar- 
tered in  them  ;  the  police  which  prevails  about  camps 
and  in  garrifoned  towns^  do>  bdeed>  fhew  us  that  arms 
have  fome  reftratnt,  but  at  the  fame  time  indicate  that 
every  thing  is  fubjed:  to  their  power. 

Though  the  licentioufnefsandplunder  of  the  fpldier 
are  reftrained,  the  people  are  obliged  to  pay  dear  for 
this  fecurity,  by  the  levying  of  taxes  and  militia.  It  is 
not  merely  by  battles  that  war  is  fatal.  A  million  of 
men  loft  or  deftroyed  are  nothing  out  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion which  Europe  may^  perhaps^  contain.  But  this 
million  are  the  flower  of  the  population^  the  choiceft 
of  the  youth,  the  fource  of  reprodu£lion»  the  life  of 
induftry  and  labour.  And  in  order  to  fupport  and  rer 
cruit  this  million  of  troops,  all  the  feveral  orders  of  fo- 
ciety  muft  be  burdened,  which  encroaching  one  upon 
the  other,  muft  necefTarily  opprefs  the  loweft  and  moft 
ufeful  of  them,  that  of  the  huft)andmen.  The  increafe 
of  taxes  and  the  difficulty  of  colle£ting  them,  deftroy 
from  want  or  hunger  thofe  very  families,  that  are  the 
parents  and  nurferiesof  the  manufaSures  and  the  armies* 

Another  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  increafe  of 
troops,  is  a  diminution  of  bravery.  There  are  few  men 
that  are  born  fit  for  war.  If  we  except  Lacedssmon  and 
BLome,  where  women  that  were  free  citizens  brought 
forth  foldiers ;  where  children  were  lulled  to  fleep,  and 
awakened  with  the  noife  of  trumpets  and  warlike  fongs ; 
where  education  rendered  men  unnatural,  and  made 
them  beings  of  a  different  fpecies:  all  other  nations 
have  only  had  a  few  brave  men  amongft  them.    And. 

G  g  3  indeed. 
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BOOK  indeed,  t|ic  leffcr  is  th^  fiumfeer  of  troops  r^ifi^d^  the 
^'       better  will  they  bp.    Forfnprly,  amopg  pur  anceftors, 
lefs  civilized  but  ftron|;^r  th^fi  we  arcy  i\ic  af fnifs  ^efe 
much  lefs  numerous  than  purs|  but  the  efig4|gein^pts 
were  more  decifiye.    It  wa^  necelfary  to  be  a  noble  or 
a  rich  man  to  ferye  in  tl^e  ^rtny^  which  was  Ipol^ed 
upon  both  as  an  hoi^pur  and  a  privilege.     None  but 
volunteers  bore  the  ftandard.     AU  their  engagements 
ended  with  the  campaigi) ;  apd  any  man  who  diiliked 
the  art  of  war^  wa^  ^X  Uber^  to  v^ithdraw  himfelf. 
Befides,  there  was  then  more  of  that  heat  of  the  b{ood> 
of  that  greatnefs  of  fentiment  which  conftitutes  true 
courage.    At  prefent,  what  glory  is  there  in  fervtp^ 
under  abfolute  commanders,   who  judge  of  men  by 
their  lize,  eftimate  them  by  their  pay,  cnlift  them  by 
force  or  by  ffratagem,  and  keep  or  difcharge  them  at 
pleafure-  without  their  confent,    as  they  have  taken 
them  ?  What  honour  is  there  in  afpiring  to  the  ^oip- 
triand  of  armies  under  the  baneful  influence  of  cpufts, 
trhere  every  thing  is  given  or  taken  away  withput  rea- 
fon;  where  men  without  merit  are  raifed,  and  others 
without  offence  are  degraded  by  niere  caprice?  Therc- 
X  fore,  except  in  rifing  empires,  or  in  critical  ti^e^  the 
greater  number  there  are  of  feldiers  in  the  ftate,  the 
more  is  the  nation  weakened ;  and  in  proportion  as  a 
ftate  is  enfeebled,  the  number  of  its  foldiers  is,  increafed. 

A  third  inconvenience  is^  that  the  incrpafc  of  the  tpi- 
litia  tends  to  defpotifni.  A  number  of  trpop^  tpwns 
well  fortified,  magazines  and  arfipn^ls  tn^j  pxoyent  ir- 
ruptions; but  in  pref^rvin^  ^  people  froj;n  the  ijpvafioos 
of  a  conqueror,  they  do  npt  (ecure  th^<p  fconi.  the  en- 
croachments of  a  defpotic  pi[i^ce.  So  oas^nj  ^qldiers  dp 
but  keep  thole  that  are  alr^acjy  f](ave5,  ifl  ch^p?.  The 
flrongeft  then  prevails,  and  fp.^l^es  ^very  thia^  confprmi 
to  his  will,  as  every  thing  is  fubftryj^e^t  to  Iff^  ppwer. 

By 
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By  the  force  o(  arms  alone,  he  fets  the  opbiods  Qf  men  ^  ^^  ^ 
^t  defiance,  and  inforces  obedience.  With  foidiers  he 
levies  taxes  ;  mi  by  tav^s  be  raifes  foldiers.  He  ima- 
ipjies  that  he  exf rts  and  (hews  hi^  authority,  by  deftroy- 
]|9g  what  be  hath  formed;  but  his  exertions  are  vain 
and  fruitlcf«.  He  is  perpetuaUy  renewing  his  militia, 
without  ever  being  able  to  recover  his  national  ftrength. 
In  vain  do.his  foldiers  keep  his  people  in  continual  awe ; 
if  his  fubjeSs  tremble  at  his  troops;  his  troops  in  re- 
turn will  fly  from  the  enemy.  But  in  thefe  circum- 
flances  the  lofs  of  battle  is  the  lofs  of  a  kingdom.  The 
hearts  of  all  being  alienated,  are  impatient  of  fubmit- 
ting  to  a  foreign  yoke ;  becaufe  under  the  dominion  of 
a  conqueror,  there  are  flill  hopes,  under  that  of  a  de- 
fpot>  there  is  nothing  but  apprehenfion.  When  the 
progrefs  of  the  military  government  hath  induced  de- 
fpotifm,  then  the  nation  is  loft.  The  foldiery  foon  be- 
comes infolent  and  detefted.  Families  become  extin6t 
by  barrennefs  occafioned  from  wretchednefs  and  de- 
bauchery. A  fpirit  of  difcord  and  haired  prevails 
anoongft  all  orders  of  men,  that  are  either  corrupted 
or  difgrilced.  Societies  betray,  felt,  and  plunder  each 
other,  and  give  themfelves  up  one  after  another  to  the 
fcourges  of  the  defpot,  who  opprefles,  deftroys,  and 
annihilates  them  all.  Such  is  the  end  of  that  art  of  war, 
ivhich  induces  a  military  government.  Let  us  now 
confider  the  influence  of  the  navy. 

.  Thi:  aptients  have  tranfmitted  tp  us  almoft  all  ihofe  Navy 
arts,  that  bgve  been  revived  with  the  reftoration  of  let- 
ters }  bvkt  we  have  gone  beyond  them  in  the  military 
manj^gfflfii^ot;  of  t;he  navy.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Carthage 
and  Ronoe,.  fcarce  knew  any  fea  but  the  Mediterranean ; 
to  fail  tbrqugh  which  it  was  only  neceQary  to  have  rafts, 
gallies,  and  men  to  ro^r  them.  Sea  engagements  might 
then  be  ob^in^te ;  but  it  required  no  great  ikill  to  con- 

G  g  4  ftrua 
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BOOK  ftruft  and  equip  the  fleets.  To  pafs  from  Europe  into 
Africa,  nothing  was  neceflary,  bat  what  may  be  caikd 
flat-bottomed  boats  which  landed  Carthaginians  or  Ro- 
mans; who  were  almoft  the  only  people  engaged  in  Tea 
fights.  The  Athenians  and  the  republics  of  Afia,  were 
fortunately  more  employed  in  commerce  than  in  fight- 
ing. 

After  thefe  famous  nations  had  abandoned  bqth  the 
land  and  the  fea  to  plunderers  and  to  pirates,  the  navy 
remained  during  twelve  centurieS|  in  that  ftate  of  anni- 
hilation into  which  all  the  other  arts  were  fallen.  Thefe 
fwarms  of  barbarians^  who  over-ran  and  totally  deftroy- 
ed  Rome,  came  from  the  Baltic,  upon  rafts  or  canoes, 
to  ravage  and  plunder  our  fe^-coafls,  without  quitting* 
however,  the  continent.  Thefe  were  not  voyages,  but 
defcents  upon  the  coaft  that  were  continually  renewed. 
The  Danes  and  Normans  were  not  armed  for  a  cruize^ 
and  fcarce  knew  how  to  fight  upon  land. 

At  length,  chance  or  the  Chinefe  fupplied  the  Euro- 
peans with  the  compafs,  and  the  compafs  gained  them 
America.  The  needle,  which  taught  failors  to  know 
how  far  they  were  diftant  from  the  north,  or  how  near 
fhey  approached  to  it,  emboldened  tbem  to  attempt 
longer  voyages,  and  to  lofe  fight  of  land  for  whole 
months  together.  Geometry  and  aftrooomy.  taught 
them  how  to  compute  the  progrefaof  th^  conllelfaitions, 
to  determine  the  longitude  by  them,  and  to  judge  pretty 
nearly  how  far  they  were  advancing  to  the  eaft  and  to 
the  wefi.  Even  at  that  time,  the  height  and  the  dif- 
.  tance  of  veflels  from  the  coaft  might  always  have  been 
known.  Though  the  knowledge  of  the  longitudes  be 
much  more  inaccurate  than  that  of  the  latitudes,  yet 
both  the  one  and  the  other  had  foon  fufliciently  im* 
proved  navigation,  to  give  rife  to  the  art  of  carry- 
ing on  war  by  fca.    The  firft  eflay,  however,  of  this 
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art  was  made  between  gallies  that  were  in  pofTj^ilion  of  ^  ^^  ^ 
the  Mediterranean.  The  moft  celebrated  engagement 
of  the  modern  navy  was  that  of  LepantOy  which  was 
given  two  centuries  ago,  between  two  hundred  and  five 
chriftian^  and  two  hundred  and  fixty  Turkilh  gallies. 
It  was  Italy  atone,  which  hath  invented  every  thing 
and  preferved  nothing,  that  had  condruft'ed  this  pro* 
digious  armament ;  but  at  that  time,  its  trade,  its  po- 
pulation were  the  double  of  what  they  are  at  prefcnt, 
Belides,  thofe  gallies  were  neither  fo  long  nor  fo  large 
as  thofe  of  our  times,  as  we  may  judge  by  fome  of  the 
old  carcafes  that  are  flill  preferved  in  the  arfenal  of  Ve-i 
nice.  The  number  of  rowers  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty^  and  the  troops  did  not  exceed  fourfcore  in  one 
galley.  At  this  day  Venice  has  more  beautiful  gallies 
and  lefs  influence  upon  that  fea  which  the  doge  marries, 
and  which  other  powers  frequent  and  trade  upon. 

Gallies,  indeed,  were  very  proper  for  criminals; 

but  ilronger  veflels  were  required  for  foldiers.    The  art 

of  con£lru3ing  ihips  improved  with  that  of  navigation. 

Philip  the  fecond,  king  of  all  Spain,  and  of  the  Eaft  and 

Weft  Indies,  employed  all  the  docks  of  Spain  and  Por* 

tugal,  Naples  and  Sicily  which  he  then  poflefled,  in 

conftruding  (hips  of  an  extraordinary  fize  and'ftrength ; 

and  his  fleet  aflumed  the  title  of  the  Invincible  Armada. 

It  confided  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  fhips,  near  one 

hundred  of  which  were  the  iargeft  that  had  yet  been 

feen  on  the  ocean.     Twenty  fmall  (hips  followed  this 

fleet,  and  failed  or  fought  under  its  protedion.    The 

pride  of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  (ixteenth  century,  hath 

dwelt  very  much  upon  and  exaggerated  the  pompous 

defcription  of  this  formidable  armament.    But  what 

fpread  terror  and  admiration  two  centuries  ago,  would 

now  fervc  only  to  excite  Jaughter.    The  Iargeft  of  thofe 

(bins  would  be  no  more  than  a  third-rate  veiTel  in  our 

fquadrop?. 
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BOOK  fquadrons.  They  were  fo  heavily  armed*  and  fo-  ill* 
Tl  condufted,  that  they  could  neither  move,  nor  fail  near 
the  windy  nor  board  another  veflel,  nor  could  the  fhip 
be  properly  worked  in  tempeftuous  weather*  The 
failors  were  as  awkward  as  the  (hips  were  he^vy»  and 
the  pilots  almoft  as  ignorant  as  the  failors* 

The  Engliih,  who  were  already  acquainted  with  the 
weaknefs  and  little  (kill  of  their  enemies  at  fea,  con* 
eluded  that  their  inexperience  would  occafion  their  de- 
feat. Satisfied  with  avoiding  to  board  thcfe  weighty 
machines,  they  burned  a  part  of  them.  Some  of  thefe 
enormous  galleons  were  taken*  others  difabled.  A  ftorm 
came  on :  mod  of  the  (hips  had  lofl:  their  anchors  \  they 
were  abandoned  by  their  crews  to  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
and  caft  away,  fome  upon  the  weftern  coafts  of  Scotland, 
others  upon  the  coafts  of  Ireland.  Scarce  one  half  of 
this  invincible  fleet  was  able  to  return  to  Spain,  where 
its  tattered  condition,  joined  to  the  terror  of  the  failors, 
fpread  a  confternation  throughout  tlie  land,  from  which 
it  has  never  recovered.  The  Spaniards  were  for  ever 
depreffed  by  the  lofs  of  an  armament  that  had  coft  three 
years  of  preparation,  and  upon  which  all  the  forces  and 
revenues  of  the  kingdom  were  almoft  exhaufted. 

The  deftru&ion  of  the  Spani(h  navy  occafioncd  the 
dominion  of  the  fea  to  pafs  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
The  pride  of  their  former  tyrants  could  not  be  more  pro^ 
perly  puni(hed  than  by  the  profperity  of  a  people,  forced 
by  oppreffion  to  break  the  yoke  of  regal  authority. 
"Whien  this  republic  began  to  raife  its  head  from  amidft 
its  fens,  the  reft  of  Europe  was  embroiled  in  civil  wars 
by  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm.  Perfeculion  drove  meo  into 
Holland  from  all  other  ftates.  The  inquifitipn  which 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  wi(hed  to  extend  over  a)l  parts  of 
its  dominion ;  the  perfecution  which  Henry  the  feci^nd 

raifcd 
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r^ife4  in  France ;  the  eraiflaries  of  Romei  who  were  BOOK 
fuppprted  in  Ei^glfinrf  \>y  Mary ;  e«ery  thing,  in  a  word,  ^' 
poncMrfed  to  people  Ijolland  w\i\\  ^n  immenfe  number 
of  refugees.  This  country  had  neither  lands,  nor  har- 
veft  for  their  fubfiftence.  They  were  forced  to  feek  it 
by  fea  throughout  the  whole  univerfe.  Almoft  all  the 
commerce  of  Eurppe  was  engroffcd  by  Li(bon,  Cadiz 
and  Antwerp,  under  one  fovereign,  whofe  power  and 
ambition  made  him  an  univerfal  objeS  of^  hatred  and 
envy.  Th^  new  republicans,  having  efcapcd  his  ty- 
ranny, and  being  ej^cjted  by  refentment  and  necefllty, 
becafpe  pirates,  and  formed  a  navy  at  the  expence  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  whom  they  held  in  utter 
averfion.  France  and  England,  who  in  the  advance- 
inent  of  the  rifing  republic,  forefaw  nothing  more  than 
tjie  humiliation  of  the  houfe  of  Aufirja,  aflifted  her 
in  preferving  conquefts  and  fpoils,  the  value  of  which 
th^Y  W<?re  yet  unacquainted  with.  Thus  the  Dutch 
fecured  to  themfelves  eftabliftiments  whenever  they 
^|iofe;  fixed  themfelves  in  thefe  acquifitions  before  the 
lealoufy  of  other  nations  co\ild  be  excited,  and  imper- 
ceptibly ipade  themfelves  mailers  of  ^11  commerce  by 
jheir  induftry,  and  of  all  the  feas  by  the  ftrength  of 
their  fquadrons. 

The  domeflic  contentions  in  England  ^yere  for  a 
labile  favoi^rabje  to  this  profperity,  which  ha4  been  fo 
filently  acquired  in  remote  countries,  ^ul  at  length 
Cromwell  rov^zed  in  his  country  th^  emulation  of  com-> 
merely  fo  natural  to  th^iph^bitantsof  an  ifland*  To 
flxarc  the  empire  of  the  feas  with  them  was,  in  faS,  to 
give  i^  vp  to  them ;  and  the  Dutch  were  determined 
to  keep  It.  I^ftead  of  feeHing  the  alliance  of  England, 
they  cpurageouC^y  refolvcd  upon  w^r.  They  carried 
it  on  for  a  ^pjBg.  time  with  unequal  force ;  and  this  per- 
(evergn^e  a^*i^  niisfprtune  p^eff rved  to  tbem^  at  leaft, 

an 
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B  O  O  K.  an  honourable  rivalfbip.     Superiority  in  the  conftruc- 
y^  J  tion  and  form  of  the  (hips  often  gave  the  viSory  to 
their  enemies ;  but  the  vanquiflied  never  met  with  any 
decifive  lofles. 

These  long  and  dreadful  combats,  however,  had 
exhaufttrd,  or,  at  leaft,  diminifhed  the  ftrength  of  the 
two  nations,  when  Lewis  fhe  XIV,  willing  to  avail 
himfelf  of  their  mutual  weaknefs,  afpired  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Tea.     When  this  prince  firft  affumed  the 
reins  of  government,  he  found  no  more  than  eight  or 
nine  veffels  in  his  harbours,  and  thofe  half  rotten  ;  nei- 
ther were  they  fliips  of  the  firft  or  fecond  rate.  Riche- 
lieu had  known  the  neceflity  of  railing  a  pier  before 
Rochelle,    but  not  of  forming  a  navy;   the  idea  of 
which  muft,  however,  have  been  conceived  by  Henry 
the  IVth  and  his  friend  Sully.     But  it  was  referved  to 
the  fincft  age  of  the  French  nation  to  give  birth  to  every 
improvement  at  oncfe.     Lewis,  who  caught^  at  leaft, 
all  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  he  did  not  himfelf  create, 
eftablifhed  a  council  for  the  conftruSion  of  fliips  in 
each  of  the  five  ports  which  he  opened  to  the  royal  or 
military  navy.    He  formed  docks  and  arfenals ;  and  in 
lefs  than  twenty  years,  the  French  had  one  hundred 
ihips  of  the  line. 

They  firft  tried  their  ftrength  with  the  people  of 
Earbary,  who  were  beaten.  They  afterwards  lowered 
the  Spanifti  flag.  Then,  engaging  with  the  fleets  of 
England  and  Holland,  fometimes  feparate,  and  fome- 
times  combined,  they  generally  gained  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  fight.  The  firft  memorable  defeat 
the  French  navy  experienced,  was  in  1692,  when  with 
forty  ftips,  they  attacked  90  Englifti  and  Dutch  fliips 
oppofite  La  Hogue  in  order  to  give  the  Englifli  a  king 
they  would  not  have,  and  who  was  not  himfelf  vtry 
defirous  of  the  title.  The  moft  numerous  fleet  obtain-' 
ed  the  via^ry.    James  the  fecond  felt  an  involuntary 
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plenfure  at  the  triumph  of  the  people  who  expelled  BOOK 
him;  as  if  at  this  inftant  the  blind  love  of  his  country         ^' 
had  prevailed  within  hin]»  over  his  ambition  for  the 
throne.    Since  that  day  the  naval  powers  of  France 
have  been  upon  the  decline,  and  have  never  been  re* 
eftabliOied. 

From  that  period  England  alTumed  a  fuperiority^ 
vrhich  hath  carried  it  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  profperity, 
A  people,  who  are  at  prefent  the  firft  upon  the  feas^ 
cafily  perfuade  themfelves  that  they  have  always  held 
that  empire.  Sometimes  they  trace  their  maritime 
power  to  the  aera  of  Julius  Caefar ;  fometimes  they  will 
affcrt  that  they  have  ruled  over  the  oc^an>  at  leaft, 
flnce  the  ninth  century.  Perhaps,  feme  day  or  other» 
the  Corficans  who  are  nothing  at  prefent,  when  they  ^ 
ire  become  a  maritime  people,  will  record  in  their 
annals  that  they  have  always  ruled  over  (he  Mediterra- 
nean. Such  is  the  vanity  of  mankind,  they  muft  endea- 
vour to  aggrandize  themfelyes  in  paft  as  well  as  future 
times.  Truth  alone,  that  eacifts  before  all  nations  and 
ftirvives  them  all,  informs  us,  that  there  hath  been  no 
navy  in  Europe  from  the  chriftian  xra  till  the  i6th 
century.  The  Englifli  themfelves  had  no  heed  of  it 
while  they  remained  in  poflcflion  of  Normandy  and  of 
the  coafls  of  France.     .    ■ 

When  Henry  the  Vlllth  wanted  to  equip  a  fleet  he 
was  obliged  to  hire  veiT^ls  from  Hamburgh^  Lubeck, 
and  Dantzic ;  but  efpecially  from  Genoa  and  Venice, 
who  alone  knew  how  to  conftruQ  and.  guide  a  fleet ; 
who  fuppli<ed  all  the  failors  and  admirals ;  who  gave  to 
Europe  a  Columbus,  an  Americos,  a  Cabot,  a  Vere- 
zani,  thofe  wonderful  men  who  have  added  fo  much  to 
the  extent  of  the  globe.  Elizabeth  wanted  a  naval 
force  againft  Spain,  and  permitted  her  fubjeds  to  arm 
fliips  to  a6k  againft  the  enemies  of  ftate.  This-permif- 
fiQiL  formed  the  military  failors.     The  queen  herfelf 

went 
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BOOK  went  to  fee  &  fliip  that  had  be6n  round  the  world  ; 
where  (he  eitibraced  Drake,  at  th6  time  ihe  knighted 
hirti.  She  feft  farty-tiiPO  tncti  of  w^ar  tb  her  fiicccflbrs. 
James  theflrftand  Charl^  iht  firfl^  ddded  fome  (hips 
to  the  naval  forces  (hey  had  received  ffo^  th«  thrbnfe  I 
but  the  commanders  of  this  navy  were  chofefi  from  the 
nobiIity»  who  fatisficd  with  the  honours,  left  the  la- 
bours to  the  pilots;  fo  that  the  art  of  navigation  re^ 
ceived  no  improvements. 

l^HKRS  werfc  few  iloblerheft  in  thfe  party  that  de- 
throned the  Stuarts.  Ships  of  the  line  were  giveii  to 
captains  of  ordinary  ttkr^Gilot),  but  of  Uftcoitimon  (kill 
in  navigation.  They  inllproved^  and  ifKade  ih^  Brltifh 
navy  i(tuftrien$% 

When  Charles  II.  reafcended  the  throne^  the  king- 
dom  was  pofTefTed  of  (ix  ^nd  fifty  (hips.  It  increafed  un- 
der his  reign,  to  the  number  of  eighty-three^  fifty- 
eight  of  which  were  (hips  of  the  line<  Towards  the 
latter  days  of  this  pfincej  it  began  to  decline  again« 
But>  his  brother,  James  U.  refiored  it  to  its  former 
luftre,  and  raifed  it  even  tp  a  greater  degree  of  fplen- 
dour.  Being  himfelf  high  admiral  before  he  came  to 
Che  throne^  he  had  invented  the  art  of  regulating  the 
manceuvres  of  the  fleet,  by  the  fignals  of  the  flag. 
Happy,  if  he  had  better  underftood  the  art  of  govern- 
ing a  free  people  I  When  the  prided  of  OiriMge,  his 
fon-iri*]aw,  feized  his  crowi^,  the  £iig]i(h  na^y  con- 
fitted  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-three  ve{rdls^6f  atf  fizes, 
armed  with  feven  thoufand  pieces  of  cannon,  tii 
equipped  with  forty-two  thoufand  meii.  ^This  forttf 
was  doubled  during  the  war  that  was  carried  on  for 
the  Spa»i(h  fucceilion.  It  hath  (mce*  inoreaied  fo  much, 
that  the  Engliih  think  they  are  able  fAoxie  to  balance 
by  their  tharkime  forces  the  navy  of  the  whole  uni« 
verfe.    England  is  now  at  fea/  what  Rome  formerly 
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wa«  upon  land,  when  ihe  began  to  fall  from  her  great-  BOOK 


aefs. 

The  Engliih  nation  confiders  its  navy  as  the  bulwark 
of  its  fafety,'and  the  fource  of  its.  riches.  It  is  in  peace» 
as  in  war^  the  centre  of  all  its  hopes.  It  raifes^  there- 
fi)re»  a  fleet  more  willingly,  and  with  greater  expedi- 
tion than  a  battalion.  It  fpares  no  expence,  no  politi-* 
eal  meafures  to  acquire  feamen. 

First  the  allurements  of  reward  are  put  in  aStion. 
The  parliament  in  1 744,  decreed,  (hat  all  prizes  taken 
by  a  man  bf  war,  (hould  belong  to  the  oiGcers  and 
crew  of  the  conquferiftg  fliip.  They  likewife  granted 
an  additional  gf^tiiication  of  five  pounds  fterling  to 
every  £ngli(hffi^D,  who  in  an  engagement,  fhould 
board,  take,  or  fink  an  enemy's  (hip.  To  the  allure- 
itifents  of  profit,  the  government  adds  cpmpulfive  mea- 
fiires,  if  they  become  neceffary.  In  times  of  war,  they 
feize  upon  failors  of  the  mercantile  navy. 

Nothing  is  apparently  fo  contradi&ory  to  national 
freedom,  as  tbefe  exertions  of  authority  upon  men  and 
commerce  at  the  fame  tiipe.  Yet  a»  thefe  ads  of  vio* 
lence  do  not  take  pUce  unlefs  in  confequence  of  the 
neceflities  of  the  republic ;  they  cannot  be  confidered 
as  encroachments  upon  liberty  y  becanfe  their  objed  i» 
the  public  fafety ;  which  is  the  particular  intereA  of 
thofe  who  appear  to  be  the  vidims  of  them ;  and  be- 
catuTe  the  ftate  of  fbcrety  requires,  that  the  will  of  each 
iftdividual  flioufd  be  fpbfcrvleiir  to  the  will  of  the  whole 
comxrinnity.  Befides'j  the  failors  receive  the  fame  pay 
'  ftom  the  govehMTieht,  they  wduld  get  frofn  the  trader, 
whfch  totally  juftifi^s  this  compUlfive  nl^afure  ;  a  mea- 
fOffe' which  is  al\irays  moft  advantageous  to  the  ftate. 
'i'he  faifor  is  fio  loMger  at  thc^  ^arge  of  the  public, 
but  while  he  continues  in  its  ftrvice.   The  expeditions 
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B  O  O  K  are  by  ihefc  meam  carried  on  with  gf^ater  fecreey  and 
^    ^  difpatch;  and  ihc  crews  arc  never  idle.     In  a  word,  i£ 
this  were  an  inconvenience,  it  is  furely  not  worfe  than 
that  perpetual  flavery,  in  which  all  other  £ttropean 
iailors  are  held. 

The  navy  is  a  ntw  kind  of  power,  which  muft 
change  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  hath  defeated  the  old 
fyftem  of  equilibrium.  Germany,  which  held  the 
balance  between  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon, 
hath  ceded  it  to  England;  which  iiland  difpofes  at 
prefent  of  the  continent.  As  by  means  of  its  fhips  it 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  all  maritime  countries,  its  power 
of  affixing  or  doing  hurt  is  extended  over  a  greater 
nunlber  of  ilatcs.  It  has,  therefore,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  allies,  a  higher  degree  of  confideration  and  in- 
fluence. It  is  this  ifland  whofe  empire  is  eftabliflied 
over  America ;  becaufe  it  hath  men  and  arts  in  that 
country  inftead  of  gold  and  the  materials  of  luxury. 
England  is  of  itfelf  the  lever  of  the  unlverfe.  She 
Occafions  the  greateft  revolutions ;  and  carries  the  def- 
tiny  of  nations  upon  her  fleets.  She  accufed  of 
afpiring  to  be  fole  miftrefs  of  navigation  and  trade. 
This  empire  which  fhe  might,  perhaps,  obtain  for  a 
(hort  time,  would  octafion  her  fuin.  The  univerfal 
monarchy  of  the  feas  is  not  a  lefs  prcfumptuous  projeQ, 
than  that  of  the  land.     * 

France  is  continually  exclaiming  that  there  is  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  eflablifliing  an  equilibrium  of  power  upon  feai 
but  ftie  is  fufpeQed  of  being  defirous  not  to  have  any, 
matters  upon  it,  in  order  to  have.no  longer  any  rivals  on 
the  continent,  atleaft,  Spain  is  the  only  power  that  has 
been  hitherto  perfuaded  to  join  her.  "it  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumftance  for  Europe  that  the  maritime,  forces  fliould 
caufe  a  diverfion  to  thpfe  of  the  land.  Any  power  that 
has  its  own  coafis  to  defend,  cannot  eafily  overcome  the 
barriers  of  its  neighbours.    For  this  purpofe  immcnfe 

pre- 
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preparations  are  required ;  numbdrlefs  troops  i  afrfenals  BOOK 
of  ail  kinds ;  and  a  dooUe  provifion  of  nnean$  aful  re- 
iburces,  in  order  to  puc  fchemes-of  coiKfuefli-intdex^* 
cution.  Since  navigation-  h^th  piievailed  in  Europe,  it 
enjoy«  greater  fecurity  at  iiomoj  and  a  more  preponde- 
rating influence  abroad*  Its  'ware  are^  perhaps^  neither 
lefs frequent,  nor  lefs  bloody;  but  it  Aiffers lefs ravage, 
and  is  iefs  weakened  by  them.  The  operations  are  car- 
ried on  with  morei  harrnony,  more  conneAion^  and  there 
are  iefs  of  thofe  great  effe3s  that  throw  all  fyftems  into 
confufion.  There  are  more  atiemipte  and  (efs  mifchief. 
All  the  various  pailions  of  nien  Teemed  direded  towards 
one  general  good,  one  grand  political  view,  one  happy 
employment  of  all  natural  arid  moral  faculties;  which 

is  no  other  than  commerce. , 

*         •        • "    - 

If  the  art  of  navigation  arole  from  filhing,  as  that  of  Conunerc?. 
vf ar  'did  from  the  chace ;  the  navy  then  owes  its  exift- 
ence  to  commerce.  The  tlefire  of  gain  firft  induced  us 
to  make  voyages ;  and  one  world  hath  been  conquered 
to  enrich  another.  This  ohje£t  of  conqueft  has  been 
the  foundation  of  commerce;  in  order  to  fupport  com-^ 
merce  nav«l  forces  have  become  neceffaiy,  which  are 
themfelves  produced  by  the  trading  navigation.  The 
Phoenicians,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  fea  at  the 
confines  of  Ada  and  Africa,  to  receive  and  difpenfe  all 
the  riches  of  the  antient  worldi  founded  their  colonies 
and  built  their  cities,  with  no  other  view  but  that  of 
commerce.  At  Tyre,  they  were  the  mafters  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  at  Carthage,  they  laid  the  foimdatt* 
ons  of  a  republic  that  traded  by  the  ocean  upon  the 
beft  of  the  European  coafts. 

Th£  Greeks  fucceeded  the  Pheenicians :  the  Roman  $ 

came  after  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks ;  they  held 

the  dominion  of  the  fea  as  well  as  of  the  land ;  Jbut  they 
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BOOK  carried  on  no  other  kind  of  commerce,  except  that  of 
cooveyiog  ioto  Italyf  for  their  own  ufe,  all  the  riches  of 
Africaf  Aiia^  and  the  conquered  world.  Wheo  Rome 
had  invaded  the  whole  world,  and  had  loft  all  her  ac- 
quifitton$>  commerce  returned,  as  it  were,  to  its  ori- 
ginal fource  towards  the  eaft.  There  it  was  eftablifii- 
ed»  while  the  Barbarians  over-ran  Europe.  The  em* 
pire  was  divided ;  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  art  of  war 
remained  m  the  weft;  but  Italy  preferved, .at  leaft,  its 
communication  with  the  Levant,  where  all  the  trea- 
fures  of  India  were  circulated.  . 

Thx  Crufades  exhauftcd  in  Afia  all  the  rage  of  zeal 
and  ambition,  of  war  and  fanaticifm,  with  which  the 
Europeans  were  pofTeffed  :  but  they  brought  back  into 
Europe  the  tafte  of  Afiatic  luxury ;  and  redeemed  by  the 
commenoement  of  commerce  and  induftry,  the  blood 
and  the  lives  they  had  coft.  Three  centuries  taken  up 
in  wars  and  voyages  to  the  eaft,  gave  to  the  reftlefs  fpi- 
ritof  Europe  a  recruit  it  ftood  in  need  of;  that  it  might 
not  perifli  by  a  fort  of  internal  confuipption :  they  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  ebullition  of  genius  and  afitivity, 
which/ince  arofe,  and  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  conqueft 
and  trade  of  the  Weft^ndies,  and  of  America. 

The  Portuguefe  attempted  by  degrees  to  double  the 
African  coaft.  They  fucceflively  feized  upon  all  the 
points,  and  all  the  ports  that  muft  neceflarily  lead  them 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  were  engaged,  for 
the  fpace  of  fourfcore  years,  in  making  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  all  that  weftern  coaft,  where  this  great  cape 
terminates.  In  1497,'Vafco  dc  Gama  furmounted  this 
barrier ;  and  re-afcending  by  the  eadern  coaft  of  Africa, 
arrived  by  a  paflage  of  twelve  hundred  leagues  at  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  where  all  the  treafures  of  the  richeft 

coun- 
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countries  of  Afia  were  poured  in.     This  was  the  fpot  BOOK 
on  which  the  Portuguefe  made  their  conquefts. 

While  this  nation  fecured  the  mercantile  articles^ 
the  Spaniards  feized  upon  that  which  purchafes  them^ 
the  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  Thefe  metals  became  not 
only  a  vehicle,  but  alfo  an  article  of  commerce.  They 
immediately  attraded  all  the  reft  in  this  double  capaci* 
ty.  All  nations  were  in  want  of  them  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  their  commodities,  and  obtain  the  conve- 
itiencies  they  flood  in  need  of.  The  efFufion  of  the 
luxury  and  the  money  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  altered 
the  face  and  direSion  of  commerce,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  it  extended  its  bounds. 

But  the  two  nations  that  had  fubdued  the  £aft  and 
Weft  Indies,  negleded  the  arts  and  agriculture.  Ima* 
gining  that  gold  was  to  give  them  every  thing,  without 
thinking  that  it  is  labour  alone  which  brings  gold ;  they 
learned  rather  late,  and  at  their  own  expence^  that  the 
induftry  which  they  loft,  was  more  valuable  than  the 
riches  they  acquired ;  and  it  was  from  the  Dutch  that 
they  learned  this  hard  leflbn. 

With  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  the  Spaniards  either 
remained  or  became  poor ;  the  Dutch  prefently  acquired 
riches,  without  either  lands  or  mines.  Holland  is  a  na- 
tion at  the  fervice  of  all  the  reft,  but  who  fells  her  fer- 
vices  at  a  high  price.  As  foon  as  ftie  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  midft  of  the  fea,  with  induftry  and  freedom, 
which  are  her  tutelary  gods,  ftie  perceived  that  fhe  had 
not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  land  to  fupport  the  fixth  part 
of  her  inhabitants.  She  then  chofe  the  whole  world  for 
her  domain,  and  refolved  to  enjoy  it  by  her  navigation 
and  commerce.  She  made  all  lands  contribute  to  her 
fubfiftence ;  and  all  nations  fupply  her  with  the  conve- 
niences of  life.    Between  the  north  and  the  fouth  of 

H  h  2  Europe, 
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BOOK  Eofope,  (be  took  the  place  of  Fianders>  from  which' 
flie  ha4  divided^  in  order  to  be  concentrated  folely  in 
herfelf.  Bruges  and  Antwerp  had  attrad^  Italy  and 
Germany  into  their  ports  ^  Holland  in  her  turn  became 
the  ftaple  of  all  commercial  powers^  rich  or  poor. 
Not  fatisfied  with  calling  together  all  other  nations, 
(he  viiited  them  herfelf,  in  order  to  buy  up  from  one 
what  another  wanted ;  to  convey  to  the  norths  the  mer- 
chandife  of  the  fouth ;  to  fell  to  the  Spaniard  (hips  for 
cargoesf  and  to  exchange  upon  the  Baltic  wine  for 
vood.  She  imitated  the  (lewards  and  farmers  of  large 
eflates^  who  by  the  immenfe  profits  they  make  in  them» 
are  enabled  fooner  or  later  to  buy  them  up.  It  is  at  the 
charges  of  Spain  and  Portugal^  as  it  were,  that  Hol- 
land fucceeded  in  taking  from  thofe  powers  part  of 
their  conquefts  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  almoft 
the  whole  of  the  profit  of  their  colopies.  She  availed 
heritlf  of  the  indolence  of  thefe  proud  conquerors ; 
and  by  their  adivity  and  vigilance,  got  hold  of  the  key 
of  their  treafures,  leaving  them  nothing  but  the  chcft, 
which  (he  took  care  to  empty  as  faft  as  rtiey  filled  it. 
It  is  thus  that  a  low  kind  of  people  ruined  two  nations 
of  polite  and  noble  manners  ^  but  at  the  moft  hooell 
and  the  mod  lawful  game  that  can  be  met  with  in  the 
ieveral  combinations  of  chance. 

Every  circumftance  was  favourable  to  the  rife  and 
progrtfs  of  the  commerce  of  the  republic.  Its  pofition 
on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  at  the  mouths  of  feveral  great 
rivers ;  its  proximity  to  the  moft  fertile  or  beft  cultivat- 
ed lands  of  Europe:  its  natural  connexions  with  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  which  defended  it  againft  France: 
the  little  extent  and  fertility  of  its  own  territory  which 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  become  fifliermen,  failors, 
brokers,  bankers,  carriers,  and  commiflTaries ;  in  a  word, 
to  endeavour  to  live  by  induftry  for  want  of  domain. 

,  Moral 
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Mor»Ic»iffc&  acceded  to  thofeof  thecKfiutteflndtbefotU  BOOK 
in  eftabliihing  and  advancing  its  profperity.  The  liber* 
ty  of  its  governnienty  v^hich  opened  an  afylutn  to  all 
firangers  diflattsfied  with  their  own;  the  freedom  of  its 
religbn,  which  permitted  a  pob)k  sind  quiet  pKofefBoa 
ef  all  other  faiths  ;  that  is  to  fay^  the  agreemeiTt  of  the 
call  of  nature  with  that  of  confcie^ce^  of  tnterefts  with 
duties;  in  a  word  that  toleration^  that  umverrs I  religion 
«f  all  eqiiriaMe  and  enrightened  minds^  friends  ta  hea- 
-vcD  and-earthy  to  Gpd^  as  to  their  father,  to  mtttf  as 
to  their  brethren.  Infliorr,  this  conrunercial  republic 
£cMmd  oat  the  fecret  of  availing  herfelf  of  all  events, 
ukI  of  making  even  the  calajtiities  and  viees  of  other 
nations  concur  in  advancing  its  felkity.  It  turned  to 
kis  own  advantage  the  civil  wari  which  fanaticifm  raifed 
among  people  of  a  violent  fpirif,  or  whrch  piatfiofifn* 
excited  among  a  free  people;'  the  Indolence  and  ign^ 
ranee  maintained  by  bigotry  ttmotf^  two  nations  fu-b}e£l 
to  the  guidance  of  the  imagination, 

Tkss  fpirit  of  iaduftry  in  Holland,  with  which  wa? 
uiternoixed  a  covifiderable  (hare  of  that  poKrical  craft 
whifch  foiws  the  feeds  of  jealoufy  and  difcotd  among  the 
ttatiolks,  ^t  length  opened  the  eyes  of  other  powers. 
The  Englifli  were  the  firft  to  perceive  that  traffic  mfght 
be  carried  pn  without  ttve  inter  portion  of  the  Dutch. 
England^  where  the  attenvpts  of  defpoiiftn  had  given 
birth  to  Uberty,  becanfe  they  were  antecedent  to  eor- 
ruptian^and  effeminacy^  grew  defirous  of  pufchaifng* 
riches!  by  labour  which  is  the  antidote  to  th^m.     The 
Engll0»  firft  confidered  t^minerce  as  the  proper  feience 
and  fuf  p^t«f  an  enlighMwed,  powerful  arfd  even  a  vir- 
tootts- people.     They  <?<mfid€red  it  rather  as  an  improve- 
ment ot  induftry  than  afn  acqwfition  of  enjoyments ;  ra- 
ther asao  encouragement  and  a  fbifrceofadivTty  anrong 
tbepeojide^than  a  proin^tdrof  luxury  and  magniiicerrce. 

'   Hhj  Invited 
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BOOK  Invited  to  trade  bj  their  fituation,  this  became  the  fpi- 
^'  fit  of  their  government,  and  the  means  of  their  ambi- 
'  tion.  All  their  fchemes  tended  to  this  great  objca.  In 
other  monarchies,  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  common 
people ,  in  this  happy  confiitution  by  the  ftatc  or  the 
whole  nation :  certainly  always  with  the  thirft  of  domi- 
nion  which  implies  the  defire  of  eoflaving^  but  wiih 
means,  at  leaft,  that  conllitute  the  happinefs  of  the 
world  before  it  is  fubdaed.  By  war,  the  conqueror  is 
fcarce  more  happy  than  the  conquered  ;  becaufe  the 
only  concern  between  them  is  that  of  blood :  but  by 
commerce^  the  conquering  people  neceflarily  introduce 
induftry  into  the  country,  which  they  would  not  have 
conquered  if  it  had  not  been  there  already,  or  which 
they  would  not  keep,  if  they  had  not  brought  it  in 
along  with  them.  Upon  thefe  principles  England  hath 
founded  her  commerce  and  her  empire,  and  mutually 
and  alternately  extended  one  by  the  other. 

The  French,  fituated  under  as  favourable  a  (ky,  and 
upon  as  happy  a  foiU  have  for  a  long  time  flattered  them- 
felves  that  they  had  much  to  beftow  upon  other  nations, 
and  fcarce  any  thing  to  aik  from  them.  But  Colbert  was 
fenfible  that  in  the  fermentation  Europe  was  in  at  this 
time,  there  would  be  an  evident  gain  for  the  culture  and 
produ&ions  of  a  country  that  fiiould  work  upon  thofe  of 
the  whole  world.  He  opened  manufadiires  for  all  the 
arts.  The  woollens,  the  filks,  the  dyes,  the  embroide-. 
ries,  the  gold  and  (ilver  fiuffs,  were  brought  to  fo  high 
a  pilch  of  refinement  in  luxury  and  tafte  in  the  bands  of 
the  French,  that  they  were  in  great  requeft  among  thofe 
nobles  who  were  in  poflTefiion  of  the  greateft  landed 
property.  To  increafe  the  produce  of  the.artsi  it  was. 
n^ceflary  to  get  the  fit  ft  materials,  and  thefe  could  only 
he  fupplied  by  dired  commerce.  The  chances  of  na-*. 
vjgation  had  given  France  foine  poITeflionsici  tfienew 

world, 
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'vrorldy  as  they  had  to  all  the  plunderers  that  had  taken  BOOK 
to  the  fea.  The  ambition  of  fome  individuals  had 
fbrmed  colonics  there^  which  had  been  at  firft  fuppbrt- 
^  and  even  aggrandized  by  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  and 
the  EngUfli.  A  national  navy  would  of  courfe  r^ftore 
to  the  mother  country  this  natural  connexion  with  its 
colonifts.  The  government,  therefore,  edabliihed  its 
saval  forces  upon  the  ftrength  of  its  commercial  naViga* 
tioo.  Tbe  nation  would  then  neceflarily  make  a  dou«^ 
bte  profit  upon  the  materials  and  the  workmanAip  of 
the  manufacture^.  The  French  paflied  this  prec&rious 
apd  temporary  branch  with  an  a&iyityahd  fpirit  of  emu- 
lation which  muft  have  left  their  rivab  far  behind  4hem 
fpr  a  lonjg  time ;  and  ihey  ftili  enjoy  that  faperiortty* 
aver  other  nations,  in  all  thofe  arts  of  luxury  and  orna- 
ipent  which  procure  riches  to  indoftry. 

The  natural  volatility  of  the  .national  char^fler  and 
its  turn  to  trifles,  hathhrought  ^reafures  to  the  ftafe,  by^ 
the  lucky  propagation  of  their  faifhions.  X^ike  to  that 
light  and  delicate  fex,  which  teaches  atxl  infpires  us  with 
atafte  for.drefs,  the  French  reign  in  all.courts»at  leaft, 
by  the  toilet  ^  and  their  art  of  pleafing  is  one  of  thci 
snyfterious  fources  of  their  fortune  and  power,  Oth^f^ 
nations  have  maftered  the  world:  by  thofe  iimple  and 
ruftic  manners,  that  conftitute  the  warlike  virtues ;  it 
was  given  them  to  reign  over  it  by  their  vices.  ,  Their 
empire  will  laft,  tijl  they  are  debafed  under  the  feet  of 
their  matters  by  unprincipled  and  unbounded  ftrokes  of 
authority,  when  they  will  become  contemptible  in  their 
own  eyes.  Th^o>  they  will  lofe^.with  their  confidence; 
in  themftlvesythat  induftry,  which  is  one  of  the  fourq^s 
of  their  opulence  and  of  the  fpringi;  of  their  adivity, 
They  will  foon  have  neither  manufa£tures,  oor  coio-. 

hies,  nor  trade. 

Hh4  This 
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BOOK     Tiuf  new  principle  oF  the  moral  ivotld  hath  infthu-' 
«tcd  itfclf  by  degrees,  (ill  it  is  become,  as  it  were,  ne* 
ceflary  to  the  ezifleiice  of  political  bcklies.     The  tafte 
of  luxury  and  eafe  hath  produced  ihe.love  of  labour^ 
which  makes  at  prefeot  the  chief  ftrength  of  a  ftaic^ 
lln  reality^  the  fedenlary  occupations,  of  the  mechanic 
arts  render  men  more  liable  to  be  affeded  by  the  inju- 
ties  of  the  feafons>  left  fit  to  be  eapefed  to  the  open 
air  which  is  the  firfl  nutritive  principle  of  itfe.    But 
ftill^  it  is  better  that  the  human  race  ffaould  be  e^er^ 
y%uA  under  the  roofs  of  the  workfliops,  -than  inored  to- 
hardlbips under  tents;  becaofe  war deftroys  while com«- 
SMr<e  on  the  contrary  creates.    By  thistifefDl  retolu- 
lion  in  manners,  the  general  maxiocis  of  polios  hate 
akered  the  face  of  Enrope.    A  people  immerfed  in  po^ 
verty  can  no  longer  become  formidable  to  4  rich  nation* 
Strength  is  at  prefent  an  attendant  on  riches,  becaufe 
riches  are  no  longer  the  fruits  of  conqued,  but  the  pro- 
dud  of  affiduous  labour,  and  of  a  life  fpent  in  unre- 
mitted crnpteyment.   Gdld  and  filvcr  corrupt  onfy  thofe 
indolent  minds  who  indulge  In  the  delights  of  luxury, 
vpon  that  ftage  of  intrigue  and  meanTiefs^  that  is  called 
greatneft.   But  thefe  metah  employ  the  hands'atid  arms 
df  the  people ;  they  excite  a  fpirit  of  agriculture  in  the' 
^elds;  of  navigatiori  in  the  maritime  cities;  and  in  the' 
centre  of  the  ftate  they  lead  to  Ihie  rtianuCaaiiring  of 
arms,  cloathing,*  fufniture,    and  the '  conffruQion  of' 
bmfdtpgs.    A  fpirit  of  emulation  exiftsr  between  man* 
and  nature :  they  are  perpertually  imprpvirig  each  other. 
The  people  are  formed  and  fafliioned  ty  the  arts  they 
profefs.     If  there  are  fom6  occupations  ^hich  foften 
and  degrade  the  human  race,  there  krt  others  by  which 
it  is  hardened  and  repaired.     If  it  be  true  that  art  ren- 
ders them  unnatural,  they  do  not,  at  Itaft,  propagate 

in  order  to  deftroy  tbemfelves;  as  among  the  barbarous 
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nations  in  heroic  times.  It  is  tertainly  an  cil'y  and  fc-  ^  ^^  ^ 
dttcing  Matter^  to  defcrite  the  Romans  with  the  firigte 
art  of  waiTr-fubduing  alt  the  other  arts^  all  other  na- 
tions ifi4oleDt  or  coanmcrciali  civilized  or  favage ;  break-  ' 
ing  or  defpiAng  ihe  yeflels  of Corinthy  more  httppy  with 
their  gods  rm6e  of  cUyy  than  with  the  golden  flatue^ 
of  their  wortbiefs  emperors.  But  it  is  a  more  pleafing* 
and  perhapsy  a  finer  fight^  to  view  all  Europe  peopled 
with  laborbus  nations,  who  are  continuslly  going 
round  the  -globe*  to  cultivate  and  make  it  fit  for  man- 
kind ;  to  f(^.  themrput  in  motion  by  the  vivifying  breath 
of  indoftry,  all  rhe  regenerating  powers  of  nature ;  feek 
in  the  abyft  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  bowels  of  rocks, 
for  new  fupports,  or  new  enjoyments ;  ftir  and  raife  op 
the  earth  with  all. the  mechanic  powers  invented  by  ge- 
nius;  eftabliflicKi  between  the  two  hemifpheres  the  hap- 
py improvements  in  the  art  of  navigation,  a  communi- 
cation of  -  ftying  bridges,  as  it  were,  that  re-unrte  one 
continent  with  the  other;  puriue  all  the  tracks  of  the 
fun,  overcome  the  annual  barriers,  and  pafs  from  the 
tropics  to  the  poles  upon>  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  in  a 
word,  to  fee  them  open  alb  the  ftreams  of  population 
and  pleafore,  in  order  to.  pour  them  upon  the.face  of 
the  earth  through  a  tboufand  channels^  It  is  tffen,  ^er*- 
baps,  that  the  divinity  contempiates  his  work  wvth  fatif* 
fadion,  asd  does  not  repent  hunfelf  of  having  ihade 
9ian« 

SucHjIs  ihe  image  of  commerce;  jet  us  im>w. admire 
the.  genius  of  the  trader^  Tjie  £uiie  underftatiding  that 
Newton  had  to  calculate  the  niotion  of  |be  ftars»..  be 
exerts  in  tracing  the  motions  of  the  commercial  people 
that  fertilize  tb^  earth.  Hi^  problems  are  the  more 
difficult  to  refolve,  as  the  cfrcum^nces  of  them  9 re  not 
taken  from  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  as  the  fyftems 
of  the  geometrician  are ;  but  depend  upon  the  caprices 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  inep^aiKl  uncertainty  of  a  thoufaod  e^enla.    That 
y^^ ,  ace  crate  fpirit  of  combination  that  Cromwell  and  Riche- 
lieu muft  have  had,  the  one  to  deftroy^  the  other,  to 
eftablifli  defpotic  mooaixbj  ;  the  iradfr  alio  poflefles 
and  carries  it  further:  for  he  takes  in  both  worlds  at 
one  view^  and  direds  hb  operations  upon  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  relative  confiderations,  which  it  is  feldom  given 
to  the  ftatefman,  or  even  to  the  phildbpher^  to  compre- 
hend and  eftimate.    Nothing  muft  efiape  him,  be  mull 
forefee  the  influence  of  the  feafons,  upon  the  plenty, 
the  fcarcity,  and  the  quality  of  provifions  ;  upon  the 
departure  or  return  of  his  (hips;  the  infli^nce  of  poll'- 
tical  affairs  upon   thofe  .of  commerce  ;  the  changes 
which  war  or  peace  muft  neceflarily  occafion  in  the 
prices  and  run  of  mercbandife>  in  the  quantity  and  choice 
of  provifioos,  in  the  ftate  of  the  cities  and  ports  of  the 
whole  world;  he  muft  know  the  confequences  that  an 
alliance  of  the  two  northern  nations  may  have  under  the 
torrid  zone ;  the  progrefs,  either  towards  aggrandize- 
ment or  decay,  of  the  feveral  trading  companies ;  the 
counter  (troke  that  the  fall  of  any  European  power  in 
India,  may  give  to  Africa  and  America  ;  the  ftagnation 
that  may  be  produced  in  certain  countries,  by  the  block- 
ing up  of  fome  channels  of  induftry  ;.  the  reciprocal 
connexion  there  is  between  moft  branches  of  trade, 
and  the  mutual  affiftances  they  lend,:  by  the  temporary 
injuries  they  feem  to  inflid  upon  each  other ;  he  muft 
know  the  proper  time  to  begin,  and  when  to  ftop  in  all 
new  undertakings  .-  in  a  word,  he  muft  know  the  art  of 
making  all  other  nations  tributary  to  his  own,  and  to 
make  his  own  fortune  with  that  of  his  cotin(ry,or  rather 
to  enrich  himfelf  by  extending  the  general  prdfperity  of 
mankind.     Such  are  the  obje&s  thiit  the  profeflipn  of 
the  merchant  embraces.      - 

Above 
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Above  all,  it  is  the  trader's  peculiar  bufincfs  to  pry,B  O  O  K. 
into  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  treat  with 
his  equals  in  appearance,  as  if  they  were  honed,  but,  in 
reality,  as  if  they  were  men  of  no  probity.  Commerce 
is  a  fcience  that  requires  at  the  fame  time  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  things.  The  difficulty  of  the  fcience,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged)  is  lefs  owing  to  the  multiplicity 
of  objeAsf  than  to  the  rapacioufnefs  of  thofe  who  pro* 
fefs  it.  If  emulation  increafes  a  concurrence  of  efforts^ 
jealoufy  prevents  the  fuccefs  of  them.  If  intereft  is  the 
vice  that  deftroys  profefltons  in  general,  what  mud  be  its 
efFeds  upon  that  profeffion^  which  owes  its  exigence  to 
that  principle  ?  Its  own  eagernefs  deftroys  it.  The  third 
*  of  gain  fpreads  over  a  commerce  a  fpiritof  avarice  that 
contrads  every  things  even  the  means  of  amaillng. 

Are  merchants  to  be  blamed  for  that  rivalfliip  of  go- 
Tetnments  which  reftrains  genera!  induftry  by  reciprocal 
prohibitions  j  or  is  the  ccnfure  to  fall  on  the  tyranny  of 
authority*  which,  in  order  to  acquire  gain  without  the 
trouble  of  commerce,  confines  all  the  claflfes  of  induftry 
by  corporations  ?  Certainly  on  the  latter  ;  for  all  thefc 
focieties  ftifle  the  very  life  of  commerce,  which  is  li- 
berty. To  compel  the  indigent  man  to  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  working,  is  to  condemn  him  at  once  to  idlenefs 
by  indigence,  and  to'  indigence  by  idlenefs  ;  it  is  to  di- 
fnini(hthe  fum  total  of  national  labour  ;  to  impoverifli 
the  people  by  enriching  the  treafury ;  and  to  annihilate 
them  both. 

The  jealoufy  of  trade  between  dates  is  nothing  more 
than  a  fecret  confpiracy  to  ruin  each  other,  without  en- 
riching one.  Thpfe  who  govern  the  people,  exert  the 
fame  fkill  in  defending  themfelves  from  the  indudry  of 
the  nations,  as  in  preferving  themfelves  from  the  intri^ 
gues  of  the  great.  One  fingle  mean  and  wicked  man  is 
9l)Je  to  introduce  a  hundred  redr^ints  into  Europe.  New 

chains 
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BOOK  chains  are  forged  as  faft  as  deftradiTe  weapons.  ProhU 
bttions  in  commerce»  and  extortions  i a  the  finance^  have 
given  rife  to  fmug^lers  and  galley  flaves,  to  cuftoms  and 
monopolies^  to  pirates  and  excifenien.  Centtnelsand 
obftacles  are  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  fea  and  of  the 
land.  The  traveller  enjoys  no  quiet,  the  merchant  no 
property  ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  expofed  to  all 
the  fnares  of  an  infidious  legiflation,  that  mingles  the 
offence  with  the  prohilutiony  and  the  penahy  with  the 
offence.  A  man  becomes  cuipaUe  without  knowing  it, 
or  without  meaning  to  be  fo  :  he  is  arrefted,  plundered 
and  taxed,  though  he  is  all  the  while  innocent.  The 
rights  of  the  people  are  violated  by  their  prote&ors  ; 
the  rights  of  the  citizen  are  invaded  by  the  citizen :  the' 
courtier  is  perpetually  tormenting  the  ftatefman  ;  and 
the  contraSor  vexes  the  merchant.  Such  b  the  ftate 
of  commerce  in  time  of  peace.  But  what  (hall  we  lay 
of 'commercial  wars } 

It  is  natural  enough,  that  a  people  pent  up  in  the  icy 
regions  of  the  north,  (hould  wreft  iron  from  the  earth 
that  refufes  them  fubnftence  ;  and  (hould  go  fword  in 
hand  to  reap  the  harveft  of  another  nation  :  hunger^ 
which  knows  no  laws,  cannot  violate  any,  and  feems  to 
plead  an  excufe  for  thefe  hoflilities.  They  mull  necef- 
farily  live  by  carnage,  when  they  have  no  corn.  But, 
when  a  nation  enjoys  the  privilege  of  an  extenflveconv- 
merce,  and  can  furnilh  to  the  fupport  of  feveral  other 
ftates  from  the  fuperfluity  of  their  own  riches  ;  what 
motive  can  induce  them  to  declare  war  againit  other  in- 
duftrious  nations ;  to  obftruflk  their  navigation  and  their 
labours ;  in  a  word,  to  forbid  them  to  live  on  pain  of 
death  ?  Why  do  they  arrogate  to  themfelves  an  excfu- 
five  branch  of  trade,  ^  right  of  filhingand  failing,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  of  property,  and  as  if  the  fea  were  to 

be 
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be  divided  into  acres  as  weit  as  the  land  ?  We  can  cer-  BOOK 
tainly  find  out  the  motives  of  fuch  wars  ;  we  know  that 
the  jealoufy  of  commerce  is  nothing  more  than  a  jea- 
loufy  of  power.  But  have  any  people  the  right  to  ob- 
ftrud  a  work  they  cannot  execute  themfelves,  and  to 
condemn  another  nation  to  indolence^  becaufe  they 
chlife  to  devote  themfelves  to  it } 

How  unnatural  and  contradidory  an  expredion  is  a 
war  of  commerce  I  Commerce  nouriflies^  but  war  de- 
ftroys.  Commerce  may,  poflibly,  give  rife  to  war,  and 
keep  it  up  ;  but  war  cuts  off  all  the  fources  of  com- 
merce. Whatever  one  nation  may  gain  upon  another 
in  commerce,  it  is  a  fource  of  induflry  and  emulation 
for  them  both :  in  war,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  mutual 
lofe ;  for  plunder,  fire  and  fword  neither  improve  lands, 
or  enrich  mankinds  The  wars  of  commerce  are  fo 
much  the  more  fatal,  as  by  the  prefent  influence  of  the 
fea  over  the  land^  and  of  Europe  over  the  three  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  conflagration  becomes  general ; 
and  that  the  diflentions  of  two  maritime  powers  excite 
the  fpirit  of  difcord  among  all  their  allies,  and  occafion 
inadivity  even  among  the  neutral  powers. 

Coasts  and  Teas  tinged  with  blood  and  covered  with 
Carcafes ;  the  thunders  of  war  reaching  from  pole  to 
pole,  between  Africa,  Afia  and  America,  as  well  through* 
out  the  fea  that  feparates  us  from  the  new  world,  as 
throughout  the  vaft  extent  of  the  Pacific  ocean:  fuch 
is  the  fpedacle  exhibited  in  the  two  laft  wars  in  which 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  have  been  alternately  (haken, 
or  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  fome  great  ftroke. 
Neverthelefs  the  earth  was  depopulated,  and  commerce 
did  not  repair  the  lofs ;  the  lands  were  exhaufted  by 
taxes,  and  the  channels  of  navigation  did  not  afliA  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture.     The  loans  of  the  (late  ruined 

the 
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B  O  O  K  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens  beforehand  by  ufurious  pro^ 
^^  ^  fits,  the  forerunners  of  bankruptcy.  Even  thofe  powert 
that  were  vidorious  bent  under  the  weight  of  their  coo* 
quefts,  and  feiiing  upon  a  greater  extent  of  land  than, 
they  could  keep  or  cultivate^  involved  themfelves  in  the 
ruin  of  their  enemies.  The  neutral  powers  who  were 
defirous  of  enriching  themfelves  in  peace>  in  the  midft 
of  this  commotion  received  and  put  up  with  infults  more 
difgraceful  than  the  defeats  of  an  open  war. 

Ho  w  highly  abfurd  are  thofe  commercial  wars,  equal- 
ly injurious  to  all  the  nations  concerned^  without  being, 
advantageous  to  fuch  as  are  not  engaged  in  them ;  thofe 
wars  where  the  failors  become  foldiers^  and  the  merchant 
(hips  are  turned  into  privateers ;  where  the  traffic  between 
the  mother  countries  and  their  colonies  is  interrupted* 
and  the  price  of  their  reciprocal  commodities  is  raifed ! 

What  a  fource  of  political  abufes  are  thofe  treaties 
of  commerce  which  become  the  feeds  of  war  I  Thofe 
exclufive  privileges  which  one  nation  acquires  of  ano- 
ther, either  for  a  traffic  of  luxury,  or  for  the  nccefl&rics 
of  life  f  A  general  liberty  granted  to  induftry  and  com- 
merce is  the  only  treaty  which  a  maritime  power  (hould 
enforce  at  home*  or  negotiate  abroad.  A  nation  that 
would  take  this  (lep,  would  be  the  benefaSor  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  more  labour  was  encouraged  upon 
land,  and  the  greater  number  of  (hips  there  were  at  f^a, 
fo  much  the  more  would  fuch  j(  people  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages aimed  at  by  negociations  and  by  war.  For  there 
will  be  no  increafe  of  riches  in  any  country,  if  there  be 
no  induftry  among  its  neighbours,  who  can  acquire  no- 
thing but  by  articles  of  exchange,  or  by  the  means  of 
gold  and  filver.  But  without  commerce  and  induftry 
there  can  be  no  metals,  nor  manufaSures  of  value ;  nor 
can  either  of  thefe  fprings  of  riches  exift  without  liberty. 

The 
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The  indolence  of  one  nation  is  prejudicial  to  all  the  refl,  BOOK 
cither  by  increafing  their  labour,  or  by  depriving  them 
of  what  it  ought  to  produce.    The  effeS  of  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  commerce  and  induftry  is  the  total  fubverfion 
of  order. 

The  want  of  the  fine  fleeces  of  Spain  is  retrieved  by 
the  flocks  of  England,  and  the  filk  manufadures  of  Italy 
are  improved  even  in  Germany  ;  the  wines  of  Portugal 
might  be  improved,  were  it  not  for  the  excluiive  privi- 
leges granted  to  a  particular  company.  The  high  grounds 
of  the  north  and  fouth  would  be  fufficient  to  fupply  Eu- 
rope with  wood  and  metals,  and  the  vallies  would  of 
courfe  produce  a  greater  plenty  of  corn  and  fruits.  Ma- 
nufadures  would  be  raifed  in  barren  countries,  if  thefe 
could  be  fupplied  with  plenty  of  the  neceflaries  of  life 
by  a  free  circulation.     Whole  provinces  would  not  be 
left  uncultivated  in  the  heart  of  a  country  in  order  to 
fertilize  fome  unwholefome  morafles,  where,  while  the 
people  are  fupported  by  the  produQions  of  the  land,  the 
influence  of  the  air  and  the  water  tends  to  their  deftruc- 
tion.     We  (hould  not  fee  all  the  rich  produce  of  com- 
merce confined  to  particular  cities  of  a  large  kingdom, 
aa  the  privileges  and  fortunes  of  the  whole  people  are 
to  particular  families.     Circulation  would  be  quicker, 
and  the  confumption  be  increafed.  Each  province  would 
cultivate  its  favourite  produdion,  and  each  family  its 
own  little  field.     And  under  every  roof  there  would  be: 
one  child   to  fpare  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  arts.  Europe,  like  China,  would 

fwarm  with  multitudes  of  induiirious  people. Upon 

the  whole,  the  freedom  of  trade  would  infenfibly  pro- 
duce that  univerfal  peace  which  a  brave  but  humane 
monarch  once  confidered  not  as  merely  chimerical. 

While  each  man  calculated  his  own  advantage,  the 
national  fyflem  of  happinefs  would  be  founded  on  the 

im- 
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BOOK  improvement  of  reafon,  which  would  prove  a  fecurttj 
of  more  eflFediial  tnorals,  than  the  vifionary  ideas  of 
fuperilition.  Tbefe  prefentiy  disappear  as  foon  a$ 
paffioos  exert  themfelves^  whiift  reaiba  gains  ftreofth 
and  advances  to  maturity  along  with  them. 

Commcffce.  Co  mmer  c£>  which  arifes  naturally  from  agriculture^ 
returns  to  it  by  its  propcnlity  and  by  its  circulation  : 
thus,  the  rivers  return  to  the  fea,  which  has  produced 
them  by  the  exhalation  of  its  waters  into  vapours,  and 
by  the  foR  of  thofe  vapours  into  the  waters.  The  quan- 
tity of  gold  brought  by  the  tranfportation  and  confump- 
tion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  returns  again  at  laft  into 
its  bofom,  and  reproduces  all  the  neceflfaries  of  life, 
and  the  materials  of  commerce.  If  the  lands  are  not 
cuhivated,  all  commerce  is  precarious,  becaufe  it  is  de- 
prived of  its  principal  fund,  which  is  the  produdions  of 
nature.  Nations  that  are  only  maritime  or  commercial, 
enjoy,  it  is  true,  the  fruits  of  commerce ;  but  the  tree 
belongs  to  thofe  people  that  are  (killed  in  the  cultiva- 
rion  of  land.  Agriculture  is,  therefore,  the  chief  and 
real  opulence  of  a  flate.  This  is  a  ctrcumftance  that 
had  efcaped  the  Romans  in  the  intoxication  of  their 
conquefts,  which  had  given  them  all  the  earth  without 
their  cultivating  it.  It  was  unknown  to  the  Barbarians, 
who,  deftroying  by  the  fword  an  empire  that  had  been 
eftabliflied  by  it,  abandoned  to  ilaves  the  cultivation  of 
the  lands,  of  which  they  preferved  to  themfelves  the 
fruits  and  the  property.  This  point  was  midaken  aHb, 
even  in  the  age  fubfequent  to  the  difcovery  of  th^  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies  ;  whether  rt  was  that  in  Europe  tlie 
people  were  too  mucli  engaged  in  wars  of  ambition  or 
religion ;  or,  that  the  conquefts  made  by  Portugal  and 
Spain  beyond  the  feas,  having  brought  us  treafures 
without   labour,  we  contented  eurfelves  with  enjoy* 
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ing  them  by  luxury  and  the  arts^  tYitbout  thinking  ckf  B  O  O  K 
perpetuating  thefe  riches.  ,  _^ 

But  the  time  came,  when  plunder  ceafed  for  want  of 
an  objeS.  When  the  conquered  lands  in  the  new  world 
had  been  fought   for  and  divided,  it  became  necefla- 
ry  to  cultivate  them,  and  to  feed  the  colonifts  of  thefe 
fettlements.     As  thefe  were  Europeans,  they  cultivated 
for  Europe  produaions  which  it  did  not  furnifii,  and 
a{ked    in  return  thofe  provifions  which  cufiom  had 
made  natural  to  them.    In  proportion  as  the  colonies 
were  peopled,  and  that  the  number  of  failors  and  ma- 
nufaaurers  increafed  with  the  increafe  of  produaions, 
the  lands  miift  neceffarily  furnifli  a  furplus  of  fubfift- 
ence  for  the  increafe  of  population ;  an  augmentation 
of  indigenous  commoditi^,    for  foreign  materials  of 
exchange  and  confumption.    The  hard  labours  of  na- 
vigation, and  the  corruption  of  provifions  in  the  tranf- 
port,  caufing  a  greater  iofs  of  materials  and  produce, 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  folicit  and  ftir  up  the 
earth  to  yield  her  fruits  in  greater  abundance*     The 
Confumption  of  American  commodities,  far  from  leflen-^ 
ing  that  of  European  produdions,  ferved  only  to  in- 
creafe and  eztend  it  upon  all  the  feas,  in  ail  the  ports^ 
and  in  all  the  cities  where  commerce  and  induftry  pre- 
vailed.    Thus  the  people  who  were  the  mod  commer- 
cial, neceflfartly  became  at  the  fame  time  the  beft  cul- 
tivators. 

England  firft  conceived  the  idea  of  this  new  fyflem. 
She  eftablifhed  and  encouraged  it  by  honours  and  pre- 
miums propofed  to  the  planters.  A  medal  was  flruck 
and  prefented  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  with  the  follow- 
ing infcription  ;  For  having  planted  Oak.  Triptolemus 
and  Ceres  were  adored  in  antiquity  only  from  fimilar' 
motives;  and  yet  temples  and  attars  are  dill  eieded  to 
lazy  monks.    The  God  of  nature  will  not  faffer  that 

I  i  mankind 
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BOOK  mankind  fliould  perifli.  He  hath  implanted  in  all  ge- 
^^  ^  nerous  and  fublime  fouls,  in  the  hearts  of  all  people 
and  of  enlightened  monarchs^  this  idea^  that  labour  is 
the  firft  duty  of  man»  and  that  the  mofl  important  of 
all  labours  is  that  of  cultivating  the  land.  The  elogi- 
um  of  agriculture  is  in  its  own  reward^  in  the  fatisfying 
of  our  wants.  If  I  bad  a  fuhjedl  /who  could  produce  Piuo 
hladei  of  corn  inflead  of  one^  faid  a  monarch,  /  Jbould 
prefer  bim  to  all  the  men  of  political  genius  in  the  flate. 
What  pity  is  it  that  fuch  a  king  and  fuch  an  opinion 
are  merely  the  fidion  of  Swift's  brain.  But  a  nation 
that  can  produce  fuch  writers,  muft  neceflarily  verify 
this  beautiful  fentence^  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
England  doubled  the  produce  of  its  cultivation. 

Led  by  the  example  of  the  EngliOi,  all  other  nati* 
ens  that  knew  the  value  of  induftry,  brought  it  back 
to  its  true  origin  and  primary  deftination.  After  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  French,  who  under  the 
adminiftration  of  three  C9rdina1s>  had  fcarce  been  al- 
lowed to  turn  their  thoughts  to  public  affairs,  ventured 
at  length  to  write  on  matters  of  importance,  and  of 
evident  utility.  The  undertaking  of  an  univerfal  dic- 
tionary of  acts  and  fciences^  placed  every  great  objeS 
in  view,  and  fet  ail  men  of  underffanding  at  work. 
The  fpirit  of  laws  was  publilhed,  and  the  boundaries 
of  genius  were  extended.  Natural  hiftory  was  written 
by  a  French  Pliny,  who  furpaffed  Greece  and  Rome  in 
the  art  of  knowing  and  defcribing  nature ;  this  hiftory, 
bold  and  great  as  its  fubje3,  warmed  the  imaginations 
of  its  readers,  and  attached  them  powerfully  to  con- 
templations, which  a  nation  cannot  relinquifli,  without 
returning  into  a  (late  of  barbarifm.  In  lefs  than 
twenty  years,  the  eyes  of  the  French  nation  were 
open  to  their  real  interefls.  They  communicated  their 
knowledge  to  government,-  and  agriculture,  if  it  was 

not 
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not  encouraged  by  rewards,  was,  at  leaft,  patronised  B  GO  K 
by  fome  minifiers. 

Germany  hath  felt  the  hkppy  influence  t>f  thiit 
enlightened  fpirit  which  fertilizes  the  earth  and  multi^ 
plies  its  inhabitants.  AH  the  northern  climates  have 
exerted  themfelves  to  make  the  mod  of  their  lands. 
Even  Spain  has  been  aSive  ;  and  though  deficient  lA 
natives^  has  at  leaft  engaged  foreign  huftandmen  t6 
labour  in  her  uncultivated  provinces. 

It  is  a  lingular  and  yet  a  natural  circumftance,  that 
men  fhouVd  have  returned  to  the  firft  of  the  arts  only 
after  having  gone  through  all  the  reft.    It  is  the  com-*- 
mon   progreflion  of  the  human  mind,  not  td  Tcgairt 
the  right  path,  till  after  it  hath  exhaufted  itfelf  in 
purfuing  falfe  tracks.     It  is  always   going  forwards  ^ 
and  as  it  relinquiftied  agriculture,  to  follow  the  ro^d 
of  commerce  iand  liiXury,  it  went  rapidly  round  the 
circle,  and  returned  at  laft  into  the  fturfery  of  all  th^ 
arts,  where  it  fixed  Its  refidence,  from  the  fame  nio« 
tives  of  intereft  that  had  made  it  quit  it  before.    Thui 
the  eager  and  curious  man,  who  banifhes  himfelf  front 
his  country  in  his  youth,  tired  with  running  about 
the  world,  returns  at  laft  to  live  bnd  die  Undisrhiss  na- 
tive roof*  ,'"'•':. 

Every  things  indeed,  depen<Js  upon,  and  attfes 'froni 
the  cultivation  of  land.  It  forms  the  internal  ftrength 
of  ftates;  and  draws  riches  intb  them  froth  without. 
Every  po'wet  which  comes  from  any  other  fource '  ex- 
cept the  land^  is  artificial  arid  precarious,  either  in  natu- 
ral or  moral  philofophy;  Induftry  and  commerce  which 
do  flot  aft  inimediately  upoii  the  agriculture  of  a  coun- 
try, are  in  th6  power  of  foreign  natiotts,  who  may  ei- 
ther difpute  thefe  advantages  through  emulation,  or  de- 
prive the  country  of  them  through  envy.  This  it^ay 
be  don^  either  by  cftablilhing  the  fame  branch  of  iiiduf- 

I  i  a  try 
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B  O  O  K  trj  •meng  themfeWei^  or  by  fuppr^fling  the  exportation 
of  their  own  unwrought  materials^  or  the  importation 
pf  thofe  fo^rials  in  manufa^ure.  But  a  ibte  well 
ipaoweds  fluui  well  cultivated,  produces  men  by  the 
fruits  of  the  earth*  ^x\i  rbhes  by  thofe  men.  Thia  is  not 
the  tfe^h  which  the  dragon  fp.ws  to  brinj;  forth  foldier^ 
IP  deftroy  each  Qther >  it  is  the  roilk  of  Juno,,  which  peo- 
ples the  heavens  with  ^n  innumerable  multitude  of  dars. 

The  government,  therefore,  owes  ttt  fopport  to  the 
cou^trie^  mther.  tb^n  to  tbq  citiei.    The  firfl  axe  mo- 
ibecs  apd  nurfe$  always  fruitful  f  the  others  are  o<»thing 
Q^Qce  tb^n  daughters  oftqa  ungr^eful  and  barren.  The 
cities  c^  ic^ce  fiibfiA  ^  from  the  fuperfiuous  part  of 
tff  the  popuUtion  ^nd  prodji^ce  of  the  countries*    Sven 
the  fprtified  pbces  s^nd  ports  pf  tradei  which  feem  to 
l^e  coi;uve%d  with  the  vhtM  world,  by  their  (hips^ 
which  dlffufe  nwrc  riches  thun  they  poffefe,  da  nor, 
hQw^ver^  attr»a  gll  thfi  treefures  they  difpenfc,  but  by 
the  produce  qf  the  ?:ouRtrif  s  that  fiirrgupd .  them..    Tb^ 
treei  muft  therefore,  bew^^red^t  i|s  root.    The^i? 
tie$  wiU  only  be  flaurUbiug  vi  p^portiga  as  the  $eld« 
are  fruitful 

Bvv  4hiA  fertUtty  depeiids-itAupofi  thofoil  than  upon 
the  inhabitants.  Spain  and  even  Italy,  though  fitiiated 

undar ae^io^e  the ntoft  fa,y9«}^%ble  tQ  ^ericvlture j^ pro- 
duce, lois  thiia  France  or  C(tig}f  nd  i  b^niife  the  (^9wt%.  of 
natujfe  are  imfieded  hi  f^  ^^Q^(f^d  weys  by  the  (prui  p£ 
tUcir  gQver nment.  la  siM  p^ris  where  the  people  are  *t- 
tach^  tp  the  country^  ^- Pfp^rty,  .by.t|tefecurity  of 
their  fuuds  wd  reveunje^.  tfc^  l«nds  will  flQwifli  and 
profp^r^  In  all  parts  whf^f^  the  pKviteft^s  ^re  i^  qoi^ 
fined  to  ihe  (pities,  au4  tl^  l^bp^s  tP  the  CQ^JWies^  evo-» 
ry  prqprietor  will  be  fond  of  the  iebfiritanw  pf  hfe  an-i 
ceilqr^,  will  increafe  ae4  en>beHilh  it  by  ajflSdupus  Qulti- 
varion,  and  his  chUdre«  wiU  bA  midliplied  in  picofmrtioa 

to 
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tb  his  meand,  aAd  his  mcalis  be  iitcreafcd  in  proporfioA  B  O  O  K 
to  his  children. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  intcreft  of  government  to  hytmt 

the  huflbaindmcn,  in  pneftr^nce  to  stW  the  hrdolent  ckf- 

fes  of  focrcty.    NobtHty  is  biit  ^n  odious  drfliftSiot), 

when  not  founded  upon  ftrvrces  of  real  and  unqueftfon^ 

able  utility  to  the  ftlte  5  as  for  inftaitc*,  the  defence  of 

the  nation  agaktft  the  encroachitleftts  of  conqueil,  and 

againft  the  enterprises  of  defpottfrrt.     The  nobles  far- 

ni(h  only  a  precarions  artd  oflentrmes  fatJtl  affift^nce  { 

when   aficr  having  led   an    efFeminate  tn^  licentious 

life  in  the  cities,  they  go  forth  t6  tei^d  a  feeble  deiPencd 

for  thetr  country  upon  her  fleets  and  in  her  armies,  and 

afterwards  return  to  court,  to  foficit  its'  at  reward  fo^ 

their  bafenefs^  places  artd  honouts,  which  are  rticAtttt^ 

and  hnrfhetrfortie  to  the  natiort.     The  ctergy  are  a  fet 

of  fnen  nfeiefs,  at  teaft,  to  the  earth,  even  when  they 

are  employed  in  prayer.    But  when,  wjfh  fcaiid^loti^ 

tnorals/  they  preach  a  do£^#ide  which  is^  rendered  don* 

Wy  incredible  and  Impraditablc  frt)fh  their  ignoraiwe 

and  from  their  example  ;  trheUi  *fter  having  difgraced, 

difcrcdifcd  and  overturned  rePtgion,  by  a  variety  oiF 

abufes,  <5f  fophrfms,  of  nrjuftiees  and  cefurpatfons,  they 

wifli  to  diffufe  it  by  perfectftton;  then  this  privilegetf?, 

idle  and  turbulent  fet  of  men,  become  the  mofll  dread- 

fu!  enemies  of  the  ftate  and  of  the  nation.     The  only 

good  and  refpeSable  part  of  them  that  renraiiRSP,  is  th*t 

ffet'of  the  clergy  who  are  raoft  defpifed  and  moft  bur- 

Ibened  with  duty,  and  who  being  fituated  among  the 

lower  cUfs  of  people  in  the  country,  labour,  ^d\iy,  ad;- 

vifc,  comS»Und  relieve  a  multitude  of  unhappy  perfons. 

Tm  hu^tmimtn  defer ve  to- be  preferred  by  govern- 
mtrtt,  even  fo  tlw  iniaffiifafi«rerSiy  mA  the  profefibrs  of 
either  the  ftitJeh^ical  o»  liMrail  arrts.     To  encourage 
and  to  ^r^left  the  arts  of  luaury^  leaving  the  fields  ne- 

I  i  3  gleded. 
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BOOK  gleded,  thatfourceof  induftry  which  has  firft  creftcd 
and  fupports  them^  is  to  forget  the  order  of  the  feveral 
relations  between  nature  and  fociety.  To  favour  the 
lirts  and  to  negleft  agriculture,  is  to  remove  the  bails  of 
^  pyramid  in  order  to  finifh  the  top.  The  mechanical 
firts  engage  a  fpfficient  number  of  hands  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  riches  they  procure,  by  the  comforts  they 
fupply  the  workmen  with,  by  the  eafe,  pleafures  and 
conveniencies  that  arife  in  cities  where  the  feveral  bran- 
ches of  induftry  meet.  It  is  t]ie  ruftic  life  that  (lands 
in  peed  of  encouragement  for  the  hard  labours  it  is  ex- 
pofed  to,  and  of  indemnification  for  the  lofles  ^nJ  vex- 
ations it  fuftains.  The  huibandman  is  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  every  obje3  that  can  either  excite  his  ambi- 
tion>  or  gratify  his  curiofity.  He  lives  in  a  ftate  of  fe-r 
paration  from  the  diftindions  and  pleafures  of  fociety. 
He  cannot  give  his  children  a  polite  education,  without 
fending  them  far  from  him,  nor  place  thenfi  in  a  road 
of  fortune  that  may  diflinguilh  and  advance  them.  He 
does  not  enjoy  th^  facrjfices  he  makes  for  them,  while 
^hey  are  educated  at  a  diftapce  from  hini.  In  a  word, 
})e  undergoes  all  the  troubles  that  nature  brings,  with- 
put  benefiting  by  its  pleafures,  unlefs  fupported  by  the 
paternal  care  of  government.  Every  thing  is  burden- 
fomc  and  humiliating  to  him,  even  the  taxes,  the  very 
name  of  which  fometimes  ip^^^^s  bis  condition  more 
wretched  than  any  other. 

Men  are  naturally  attached  to  the  liberal  arts  by  their 
particular  genius,  which  makes  this  attachment  grow 
up  into  a  kind  of  paiTion  ;  and  like  wife  by  the  reputation 
they  refleft  on  thofe  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  the 
purfuit  of  them.  It  is  not  poffible  to  admire  the  works 
pf  genius,  without  efUeming  and  careffing  the  perfons 
endowed  with  that  valuable  gift  of  nature.  But  the  ma^ 
devoted  to  a  ruflic  life,  unlefs  h^  enjoys  in  quietness 

wha^ 
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what  he  poffeffes,  and  what  he  gathers ;  if  he  is  incapa-  BOOK 
ble  of  improving  the  benefits  of  his  condition,  becaufe 
the  fweets  of  it  are  taken  from  him  ;  if  the  military 
fervice,  if  vaflfalage  and  taxes  are  to  rob  him  of  his  fon, 
his  cattle,  and  his  grain,  nothing  remains  for  him,  but  to 
curfe  both  the  (ky  and  the  land  that  torment  him,  and 
to  abandon  his  fields  and  his  country. 

A  wife  government  cannot  refufc  to  pay  its  principal 
attention  to  agriculture,  without  deflruSion  to  itfelf : 
the  moil  ready  and  effedual  means  of  afliding  it,  is  to 
favour  the  multiplication  of  its  produce  of  every  kind, 
by  the  mofl  free  and  unbounded  circulation, 

Ak  indefinite  liberty  in  the  exchange  of  commodities. 
Tenders  a  people  at  the  fame  time  commercial  and  atten- 
tive to  agriculture  ;  it  extends  the  views  of  the  farmer 
towards  trade,  and  thofe  of  the  merchant  towards  culti-^ 
vation.     It  conne3$  them  by  ties  that  are  regularly  kept 
up.     Ail  men  belong  equally  to  the  villages  and  to  the 
cities,  and  there  is  a  reciprocal  connexion  and  commu- 
nication maintained  between  the  provinces.     The  cir- 
culation of  commodities  brings  on  really  the  golden  age, 
in  which  flireams  of  milk  and  honey  are  faid  to  have 
flowed  through  the  plains.     All  the  lands  are  cultivated ; 
the  megdows  are  favourable  to  tillage  by  the  cattle  they 
feed ;  the  growth  of  corn  encourages  that  of  vines,  by 
furnifhing  a  conflant  and  certain  fubfiflence  to  him  who 
neither  fows  nor  reaps,  but  plants,  prunes  and  gathers 
his  fruit. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  efFefls  of  a  contrary  fyftem, 
and  attempt  to  regulate  agriculture,  and  the  circulation 
of  its  produce  by  particular  laws;  and  let  us  obferve 
what  calamities  will  enfue.  The  prying  interference  of 
authority,  will  not  only  wifh  to  know  every  thing  that 
is  done,  but  even  impede  the  doing  of  it.  Men  will  be 
kdlike  their  cattle,  or  tranfporled  like  their  corn  ;  they 

I  i  4  will 
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BOOK,  will  be  colUaed  and  Aifwki  at  the  nod  of  a  tyrant  to 
^^'^  be  llaughtered  ia  the  carnage  of  war,  or  to  peri  A  to  no 
piirpofe  upon  fleets^  or  in  diflPerent  colonies.  The  life 
of  a  (late  will  become  its  deftriidion.  Neither  tke 
lands,  nor  the  people,  irill  be  enabled  to  proTper,  and 
the  (latei  will  tend  quickly  to  their  diflblution^  that  'is» 
to  that  feparation  which  isalway$  preceded  by  the  maf* 
facre  of  the  people^  as  well  as  their  rulers.  What 
then  will  become  of  manufafkures? 

Manufac*       AGRICULTURE  giTCS  birth  to  the  arts,  when  it  has 
^""•*         been  carried  to  that  degree  of  abundance  and  perfcSi- 
on  which  gives  men  leifure  to  fit  down,  invent,  and 
procure  tbetnfelvea  the  conventetictes  of   life;    and 
when  it  has  produced  a  population  fufficiently  nuixic- 
Tw»  to  be  employed  on  other  labours,  befides  what 
are  due  to  the  land.     Then  a  people  mufl  necefiarily 
become  either  fokiiers>  navigators,  or  manufa&orers. 
As  foon  as  war  has  blunted  the  rudenefs  and  ferocity 
of  a  robuft  nation;  as  fooo  as  it  has  nearly  circnm- 
icrtbed  the  extent  of  an  cmptre»  tbofe  oien  who  hare 
been  exercifed  in  arms  muft  then  apply  themfclves  to 
the  management  of  the  oar,  the  ropes»  the  fciffars  or 
the  (buttle  ^  in  a  word>  of  all  the  tools  of  commetce 
and  indoAry  ;  for  the  land,  which  ktpt  (o  waiiay  snea 
without  any  of  their  own  hibour,  does  not  fe^oiro 
them  to  return  to  the  ptou^*    As  the  arts  ever  have  a 
eoontry  of  their  own^  their  pecpliar  place  of  refuge^ 
where  they  are  carried  on  and  flourifh  in  tranqoilKty, 
it  is  eafier  to  repair  thither  m  fearch  of  them»  iha^n  to 
wak  at  home  till  they  fhall  have  grown  i^  and  advan*- 
ced  with  the  tardy  progroiBoo  of  ages,  and  the  favoar 
of  chance  which  prcfides  oveir  the  difcoveriee  of  geni* 
us.    Thus  every  natiooof  Europe  thai  hes  bad  s^y  is* 
duftry^  has  borrowed  tJbe  moA  eonfiderable  flnire  ^  the 
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arts  from  Afia.  There  invention  feenns  to  have  been  as  B  O  O  K 
ortgifMil  as  mankind. 

The   beauty  and  fertrltty  of  ihofe  climes  hath  ever 
engendered  a  moft  numerous  race  of  people,  as  well  as 
abundance  of  fruits  of  all  kinds.     There,    laws  and 
arts,  the  offspring  of  genius  and  tranquillity,  have  ari- 
fcn  from  the  feitltd  ftate  of  government  ;  and  luxury, 
the  parent  of  every  enjoyment  that  attends  induftry, 
has  fprung  out  of  the  richners  of  the  foil.  India,  China, 
Perfia  and  Egypt  were  in  poffeffion  not  only  of  all  the 
ftorea  of  nature,  but  alfo  of  the  moft  brilliant  inventions 
of  art.     War  has  frequently  obliterated  every  monu- 
ment of  genius  in  thefe  piarts,  but  they  revive  again  out 
of  their  own  ruins,  as  well  as  nriankind.     Not  unlike 
thofe  laborious  fwarms  we  fee  peri(h  in  their  hives  by 
the  wintry  blaft  of  the  north,  and  which  reproduce 
themfelves  in  fpring;  retaining  ftill  the  fame  love  of 
toil  and  order ;  there  are  certain  Afiatic  nations  which 
have  ftill  preferved  the  arts  of  luxury  with  their  mate- 
rials, notwithflanding  the  incurfions  and  conqueftsof 
the  Tartars. 

It  was  in  a  country  fucceffive^y  fobdued  by  the  Scy- 
thians, Romans,  and  Saracens,  that  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, which  not  even  Chriftianity  nor  time  could  civi- 
lize, recovered  the  arts  and  fciences  without  fearching 
for  them.  The  Crsfades  exhaufted  their  fanatic  zeal, 
and  threw  ofiF  their  barbartfm  at  Conftantinopte.  It 
was  by  journeying  to  Ttiir  the  tomb  of  their  Saviour, 
who  was  bcurn  in  a  manger,  and  died  on  a  crofs,  that 
they  acquired  a  tafte  for  magnificence^  pomp,  and 
wealth.  By  then),  the  Afiatic  grandeur  was  introduced 
into  the  courts  of  Europe.  Italy,  the  feat  whence  re- 
Itgton  fpread  her  empire  over  other  countries,  was  the 
firik  tp  adopt  a  fjpecics  of  inditftry  that  was  of  benefit 
to  her  temples,  the  ceremonies  of  her  worfhip,  and 

thofe 
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BOOK  thofc  proceflions  which  fervc  to  keep  up  devotion  by 
means  of  the  fenfes,  when  once  flie  has  feized  on 
the  heart.  Chriftian  Rome,  after  having  borrowed 
her  rttes  from  the  Eaftern  nations,  was  ftill  to  draw- 
thence  their  fupportj  the  fplendour  of  weahh. 

Venice,  whofe  gaflies  were  ranged  under  the  banner 
of  liberty,  could  not  fail  of  being  induftrious.  The  peo- 
ple of  Italy  raifed  up  manufa3ures,  and  were  a  long 
time  in  pofleffion  of  all  the  arts,  even  when  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Ead  and  Weft  Indies  had  caufed  the  trea- 
fures  of  the  whole  world  to  Qverflow  in  Europe.    Flan-  . 
ders  drew  her  handycrafts  from  Italy;  England  hers 
from  Flanders ;  and  France  borrowed  the  general  in- 
duftry  of  all  countries.     Of  the  Englifh  ihe  purchafed 
her  (locking  looms,  which  work  ten  times  as  fad  as 
the  needle.     The  number  of  hands  unoccupied  from 
the  introdu&ion  of  the  loom,  were  employed  in  mak- 
ing of  lace,  which  was  taken  from  the  Flemings.     Pa- 
ris furpaffed  Perfia  in  her  carpets,  and  Flanders  in  her 
tapeftry,  in  the  elegance  of  hei"  patterns,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  her  dyes ;  and  excelled  Venice  in  the  tranfparen- 
cy  and  fize  of  her  mirrors.     France  learned  to  dif- 
penfe  with  part  of  her  Italian  filks,  and  with  EngUfh 
broad  cloths.     Germany  has  kept,  with  their  iron  and 
copper  mines>  the  fuperiority  in  melting,  tempering, 
and  working  up  thofe  metals.    But  the  art  of  giving 
the  poiifli  and  fafhion  to  every  article  that  can  be  con- 
cerned in  the  ornaments  of  luxury,  and  the  conveniens 
cies  of  life,  feems  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  French ; 
whether  it  be  that  they,  in  the  vanity  of  pleafing  others, 
find  the  means  of  fucceeding  by  all  the  outward  ap- 
pearances of  brilliant  fliew ;  or  that  in  reality  grace  and 
eafe  are  the  conftant  attendants  of  a  people  naturally 
lively  and  gay,  and  who  by  inftinft  are  in  pofTeffion  of 

Every 
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Every  people  given  to  agriculture  ought  to  have  arts  BOOK 
%o  employ  their  material»>  and  (hould  multiply  their 
produ^ions  to  maintain  their  artids.     Were  they  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  labours  of  the  field,  their  in- 
duftry  muft  be  confined  in  its  caufe,  its  means,  and  its 
e£Fe£ts.  Having  but  few  wants  and  defires,  they  would 
exert    themfelves  but  little,  employ  fewer  hands,  and 
work  lefs  time.     Their  cultivation  would  neither  be 
extended  nor  improved.     Should  fuch  a  people  be  pof- 
fefled  of  more  arts  than  materials,  they  muft  fall  to  the 
mercy  of  ftrangers,  who  would  ruin  their  manufaSures, 
by  finking  the  price  of  their  articles  of  luxury,  and  raif- 
ing  the  value  of  their  provifions.     But  when  a  people, 
engaged  in  agriculture,  join  induftry  to  properly,  the 
culture  of  their  produce  to  the  art  of  working  it  up, 
they  have  then  within  themfelves  every  thing  necefla- 
ry  for  their  exiftence  and  prefervation,  every  feed  of 
greatnefs  and  profperity.   Such  a  people  is  endued  with 
a  power  of  accompliftiing  every    thing  they  wifh,  and 
ftimulated  with  the  defire  of  acquiring  every  thing  that 
is  poffible. 

Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  liberty  than  the  arts ) 
It  is  their  element,  and  they  are,  in  their  nature,  citizens 
pf  the  world.    An  able  artift  may  work  in  every  coun-r 
try  of  the  world,  becaufe  he  works  for  the  world  ia 
general.     Talents  fly  every  where  from  flavery,  while 
foldiers  find  (la very »  in  all  parts.     When,  through  the 
want  of  toleration  in  the  ecclefiaftics,  the  proteftants 
were. driven  out  of  France,  they  opened  to  themfelves 
a  refuge  in  every  civilized  ftate  in  Europe  :  but  when 
the  jefuits  have  been  banifhed  from  their  own  country, 
they  have  found  no  afylum  any  where  ;  not  even  in  Ita- 
ly, the  nurfe  of  monachifm  and  intolerance. 

The  arts  multiply  the  means  of  acquiring  fortune, 
^nd  contribute  by  a  more  ^mpje  diftrihutipR  of  wealth 

tQ 
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B  O  O  K  to  A  more  eqaieabie  repartition  of  property.  Thus  an 
end  is  put  to  that  exceifive  ineqaaltty  among  men,  the 
unfortunate  coofequcnce  of  oppreffion^  tynioDj  and 
ftupefadion  of  a  whole  people. 

Manufactures  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  fciences.  The  torch  of  induftry 
ferves  to  enlighten  at  once  a  vaft  horizon.  No  art  is 
fingle :  the  greater  part  of  them  have  their  forms^ 
modes,  inftruments  and  elements  in  common.  The 
mechanics  themfelves  have  contributed  prodigioufly  to 
extend  the  ftudy  of  mathematics.  Every  branch  of  the 
genealogical  tree  of  fcience  has  unfolded  itfelf  with  the 
progrefs  of  the  arts  and  handycrafts.  Mines,  mills, 
cbtb-works,  dying,  have  enlarged  the  fphere  of  philo< 
fophy  and  natural  hiftory.  Luxury  has  given  rife  to 
the  art  of  enjoyment,  which  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  liberal  arts.  As  foon  as  archite£ture  admits  of  or- 
naments  without,  it  brings  with  it  decorations  for  the 
infide  of  our  houfes :  while  fcutpture  and  painting  are  at 
the  fame  time  at  work  for  the  embellifiiment  and  adorn- 
ing of  the  edifice.  The  art  of  defign  is  employed  in 
our  drefs  and  furniture.  The  pencil,  ever  ferble  in  no- 
velty, is  varying  without  end  its  flcetche^  and  fiiades  on 
cor  ftuSis  and  our  porcelain.  The  powers  of  genius  are 
exerted  in  coropofing  at  leifure,  mafler^piecesof  fM»efiy 
and  eloquence,  or  thofe  happy  fyftems  of  policy  and 
philofcfhy,  which  reflore  to  the  people  dietr  natural 
rights ;  and  to  fovereigns  all  their  gtory,  which  confifts 
in  reignti^  over  the  heart  and  tfee  mind,  over  the  ofkm- 
on  and  will  of  their  fubjeds,  by  the -means  of  neafon 
iind  e^ty. 

Then  it  Is  that  the  arts  produce  that  fpirit  of  fdCie- 
ty  which  conAItutes  the  happinefs  of  civil  life,  which 
gives  relaxation  to  the  more  (eriout  oeeupatiens^  by 
entertainments,   fliews, .  concerts,    cdifnerfationa*  in 

ihorr. 
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Ihorty  by  eveiy  fpecies  of  agrseable  amufement  Eafe  BOOK 
gives  to  every  virtuous  enjoyment  an  air  of  liberty, 
ivhich  connefis  and  mingles  the  feveral  ranks  of  mem 
Bufinefs  adds  a  value  or  a  charm  to  the  pleafures  that 
are  its  recompence.  Every  citizen,  afliired  of  his  fub- 
fifience,  by  the  produce  of  his  induftry,  has  leifure  for 
ftll  the  agreeable  or  toiifome  occupations  of  life,  as 
ivell  as  that  repofe  of  mind  which  leads  on  to  the 
fweets  of  fltep.  Nor  but  avarice  makes  many  vic<» 
tims,  but  ftill  lefs  than  war  or  religious  zeal  $  the  con- 
tinual fcourges  of  an  idle  people. 

Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  that  of  the 
arts  4b^n  is  moft  fitted  for  man.  At  prefent  both  the 
one^aod  the  ofj^tf  makeup  the  fbength  of  civilized  go^ 
vernments.  If  the  arts  have  tended  to  weaken  mankind, 
ihen  the  weakf  r  people  muft  have  prevailed  over  the 
(Irong ;  fpr  the  balance  of  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  nations,  who  «re  in  poiTeflton  pf  the  arts. 

Since  Europe  has  been  overfpread  with  manufac- 
tures, the  human  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind,  have  chang- 
ed their  bent  and  difpofitidn.  The  define  of  wealth  has 
ferifen  in  all  parts  from  the  love  of  pleafure.  We  n6 
tenger  fee  any  people  who  confent  to  be  poor,  becaufe 
poverty  is  ne  longer  the  bulwark  of  liberty.  We  are 
forced,  indeed,  to  confefs,  that  the  arts  in  this  world 
fappiy  the  place  of  vir tuei  Imfoilry  may  produce  vi- 
nes} but,  howevcf^it  bamflies  thofe  of  idlenefs,  which 
are  a  thoufand  timeft  more  dangerous.  As  information 
gradually  difpeU  every  fpecie$  of  fasuiticifm,  men  bf ing 
employed  for  the  occafions  of  lu:Kury,  do  not  deftroy  one 
another  thrqugh  fuperfiition.  At  Iea(l^  human  blood  is 
not  fpilt  withput  foove  appearance  9i  iotef  eft ;  and  war, 
probably,  cuts  off  9nly  tbofe  fierce  and  violent  beings 
that  are  produced  ifi  every  ft^tfi;  ^Qemies  to  and  diC* 
turber^  of  alt  gr^er,   without  ^Diy  Qther  talent^  any 

other 
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BOOK  other  propeniity  than  that  of  doing  mirchtef :  The  arfs 
reftrain  that  fpirtt  of  diffentiony  by  fubjeSing  man  t» 
fiated  and  daily  employments  :  They  beftow  on  ev^ry 
rank  of  life  the  means  and  the  hopes  of  enjoyment, 
and  give  even  the  meaneft  a  kind  of  eftimation  and  im- 
portance by  the  utility  they  confer.  A  workman  at  for- 
ty has  been  of  more  real  value  to  the  date  than  a  whole 
family  of  vaffals  who  were  employed  in  tillage  under 
the  old  feudal  fyftem.  An  opulent  manufaSure  brings 
more  benefit  into  a  village  than  twenty  caftles  of  anti« 
ent  barons^  whether  hunters  or  warriors^  ever  confer* 
red  on  their  province. 

If  it  be  a  h6t,  that  in  the  prefent  (late  of  things  thofe 
who  are  the  moft  induftrious^  ought  to  be  the  moft 
happy  and  the  moft  powerful  people^  either  becaufe,  in 
wars  that  are  unavoidable,  they  furnifh  of  themfelves,  or 
purchafe  by  their  wealth,  more  foldters,  more  ammu- 
nition, more  forces,  both  for  fea  or  land  fervice ;  or 
that,  having  a  greater  intereft  in  maintaining  peace, 
they  efcape  broils,  or  terminate  them  by  negociation  ) 
or  that,  in  cafe  of  a  defeat,  they  more  readily  repair  their 
lofles  by  dint  of  labour ;  or  that  they  are  happy  in  the 
enjoyments  of  a  more  mild,  and  more  enlightened  go^ 
vernment,  notwithftanding  the  means  of  corruption 
and  (lavery  that  tyranny  is  fupplied  with  by  the  effemi- 
nacy which  luxury  produces ;  in  a  word,  if  the  arts  re^ 
ally  civilize  nations,  a  ftate  ought  to  negled  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  making  manufadures  flouriih. 

This  circumftance  depends  on  the  climate,  which^ 
as  Polybius  fays,  forms  the  figure,  complexion  and 
manners  of  nations.  The  moft  temperate  climate  muft 
neceflarily  be  the  moft  favourable  to  that  kind  of  induf- 
try,  which  is  of  a  fedentary  caft.  If  the  climate  is  too 
hot,  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  efiablifhment  of  manu- 
fadures,  which  require  the  concourfe  of  feveral  perfons 

together 
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together  to  carry  on  the  fame  work;  and  excludes  ail  BOOK 
thofe  arts  which  require  furnaces^  or  ftrong  lights.     If 
the  climate  prove  too  cold»  it  is  not  proper  for  thofe  arts 
vrhich  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air.     At  too 
great  or  too  fmall  a  diftance  from  the  equator,  man  is 
unfit  for  feveral  labours^  which  feem  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  a  mild  temperature.     In  vain  did  Peter  the  Great 
go  to  fearch  among  the  bed  regulated  Aates  for  fuch 
arts  as  could  humanize  his  country :  during  a  period  of 
fifty  years,  not  one  of  all  thofe  principles  has  been  able 
to  take  root  among  the  frozen  regions  of  Ruilia.     All 
artifts  are  (Irangers  in  that  land,  and  if  they  think  of 
taking  up  their  refidence  there,  their  talents  and  their 
works  foon  die  along  with  them.     When  Lewis  the 
XlVth,  in  his  old  age>  as  if  that  was  the  time  of  life 
for  profcriptlon,  perfecuted  the  proteftants,  it  was  to 
no  purpofe  that  they  introduced  their  arts  and  trades 
among  the  people  who  received  them;  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  work  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had 
done  in  France.     Though  they  were  equally  adive  and 
laborious,  their  art  pined  or  decayed,  for  want  of  being 
warmed  or  lighted  up  by  the  fame  rays  of  the  fun. 

To  the  favourable  difpofition  of  climate,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  manufadures>  ihould  be  united  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  political  fituation  of  the  ftate.  When  it 
b  of  fuch  extent  as  to  have  nothing  to  fear  or  covet  in 
point  of  fecurity :  when  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fea  for  the  landing  of  materials,  and  the  vent  of 
what  is  worked  up:  when  it  is  (ituated  between  powers 
who  have  iron  mines  to  employ  its  induftry,  and  others 
that  hive  mines  of  gold  to  reward  it :  when  it  has  nati- 
ons on  each  fide  with  ports  and  roads  open  on  every 
quarter;  fuch  a  ftate  will  have  all  the  external  advanta- 
ges neceflary  to  excite  a  people  to  open  a  variety  of  ma- 
fadures. 

But 
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But  one  tdtranrage  ftiU  more  eflbntiai  is  fertility  of* 
foil  If  cultivation  requires  too  many  hands>  workmen 
cannot  be  rupptied»  or  the  workfliop  will  depopulate 
tbc  fields ;  whence  it  muft  happen  that  the  dearnefs  of 
provifions,  while  it  raifes  the  price  of  workman(hip> 
will  alfo  diminifli  the  number  of  handycrafts. 

Where  fertility  of  foil  is  wanting,  mannfadures  re- 
quire, at  leaft,  frugality.  A  nation  that  ftiould  expend 
much  on  its  mere  fubfiftence  would  abforb  the  whole 
profits  of  its  induftry.  If  indulgence  either  exceeds 
the  pace  or  degree  of  labour,  it  is  loft  at  its  very  fourcc  ; 
it  withers  and  dries  up  the  trunk  that  is  to  convey  fap 
to  it.  If  the  workman  will  feed  and  clothe  himfelf  like 
the  manufaAurer  who  employs  him,  the  manufadure 
is  foon  ruined.  The  degree  of  frugality  that  republican 
nations  adhere  to  from  motives  of  virtue,  the  manufacr 
turer  ought  to  obferve  from  views  of  parfimony.  Thi? 
may  be  the  reafon,  perhaps,  that  the  arts,  even  thofe 
of  luxury,  are  more  adapted  to  republics  than  monar- 
chies ;  for  under  monarchical  inftitutions,  poverty  is 
not  always  the  (harped  fpur  with  the  people  to  induftry. 
Labour,  proceeding  from  hunger  is  narrow  and  confin- 
ed like  the  appetite  it  fprings  from  ;  but  the  work  that 
arifes  from  ambition  fprea<lb  and  increafes  as  natiirally 
as  the  vice  itfeif. 

National  charaifter  has  much  influence  over  the 
progrefs  of  the  arts  relative  to  luxury  and  ornament.  A 
particular  people  is  fitted  for  invention  by  that  levity 
which  naturally  inclines  them  to  novelty.  The  fame 
nation  is  fitted  for  the  arts,  by  their  vanity,  which  in- 
clines them  to  the  orimment  of  drcTs.  Another  nation 
lefs  lively  has  lefs  talte  for  trivial  matters,  and  is  not 
fond  of  changing  fistfliions.  Being  of  a  more  ferious 
turn  they  are  more  inclined. to  the  debauch  of  the  table 
and  to  intoxication  that  frees  them  at  once  from  all  their 

enemies. 
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cncinies.    Of  thefe  nations,  the  one  rauft  fiicceed  better  B  0_0  K 
than  its  rival  in  the  arts  of  decoration,  and.muft  have 
the  preference  over  it  among  all  the  other  nations  which 
are  fond  of  the  fame  arts^ 

The  advantages  which  manufaSures  derive  from  na* 
ture,  are  further  feconded  by  the  form  of  government* 
While  induftry  is  favourable 'to  national  liberty,  that  in 
return  fliould  aflfift  induflry.     Ezcludve  privileges  are 
enemies  to  commerce  and  the  arts,  which  are  to  be  en- 
couraged only  by  competition.    Even  the  rights  of  ap* 
prenticefhip,  and  the  value  fet  on  corporations,  are  a 
kind  of  monopoly.     The  ftate  is  prejudiced  by  that  fort 
of  privilege,  which  favours  incorporated  trades ;  that  is, 
petty  communities  are  proteded  at  the  expence  of  the 
greater  body.     By  taking  from  the  lower  clafs  of  the 
people  the  liberty  of  choofing  the  profeflion  that  fuits 
them,  every  profeflion  is  filled  with  bad  workmen.  Such 
as  require  greater  talents  are  exercifed  by  thofe  who  have 
the  mod  money ;  the  meaner^and  lefs  expenfive,  fall  of* 
ten  to  the  (hare  of  men  born  to  excel  in  a  diflinguifhed 
art.  Employed  in  a  way  for  which  they  have  no  ta{le> 
both  the  one  and  the  other  negled  their  work,  and  pre^ 
judice  the  art :  the  fird,  becaufe  they  are  beneath  it ; 
the  latter,  becaufe  they  are  convinced  of  their  being 
above  it.  But  if  we  remove  the  impediment  of  corporate 
bodies,  we  (hall  produce  a  rival(hip  in  the  workmen,  and 
confequently,  abundance  and  perfeSion  in  the  work. 

It  may  be  a  queftion,  whether  it  be  bene;ficial  to  col- 
let manufadures  in  large  towns,  or  to  difperfe  them 
over  the  country.  This  point  is  determined  by  faSs. 
The  arts  of  primary  neceflity  have  remained  where  they 
were  firft  produced,  in  thofe  places  which  have  furnifhed 
the  materials.  Forges  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mine,  and  linen  near  the  flax.    But  the  complicated 

K  k  arts 
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BOOK  ar(9  of  iaduftrj  aad  luxury  cannot  be  iohabtlants  of  the 
\^^  *f  country.  If  we  dtfperfe  ovvcr  a  large  extent  of  territory 
all  ibe  MttMf  which  are  combined  in  watch  and  clock- 
making,  we  (hall  ruin  Geneva  with  all  the  wo»ks  that 
fupport  it.  The  perfedion  of  fluffs  requires  their  be- 
ing made  in  a  town,  where  fine  dyes  may  at  once  be 
united  with  beautiful  patterns,  and  the  art  of  working 
up  woollens  and  filks  with  that  of  making  gold  and  iilver 
kice.  If  there  are  wanting  eighteen  hands  to  make  a 
pin,  through  how  many  handycrafts,  how  many  artifi- 
cers mufl  a  heed  coat,  or  an  embroidered  waiflcoat 
fah  }  How  fhali  we  be  abhs  to  find  amtdft  an  interior 
central  province  the  immenfe  apparatus  of  arts  that 
contribute  to  the  furnifhing  of  a  palace,  or  the  feftal 
entertainments  of  a  court.  We  muft  confine  then,  or 
rather  retain  in  the  country,  fuch  innocent  and  fimple 
arts  as  flourifh  upconneded  with  others ;  and  work  up 
in  the  provinces  the  common  cloths  for  cloathing  the 
populace.  We  mufl  efiablifh  between  the  capital  and 
the  other  towns  a  reciprocal  dependence  of  wants  and 
conventenceSAof  materials  and  works;  but  ftill  nothing 
muft  be  dpne  by  authority  or  compulfion,  workmen 
mufl  be  left  to  »£t  for  themfelves.  Let  there  be  freedom 
of  traffic,  and  freedom  of  induflry ;  and  ojanufadures 
will  prbfper,  population  will  increafe. 

Popula-  Has  the  worM  been  more  peopfed  at  one  time  than 

*^*^"*  anothei-  ?  This  is  not  to  be  known  from  hiflo/y ;  hecaufe 

half  the  habited  globe  has  had  no  hiflorians,  and  half 
hiilory  is  full  of  falfities.  Who  has  ever  taken  or  could 
at  dny  tioie  take  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ?  $he  was.  It  is  faid,  more  fruitflrf  in  her  younger 
days.  But  where  is  that  golden  age  ?  Is  it  when  a  dry 
fand  arifes  from  the  bed  of  the  fea,  and  comes  to  purge 
itlelf  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  isU  then  that  theflime  pro? 

duces 
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duc^3  vegetables,  anim^k  9fid  human  cre^tt^r^s  I  But  B  O  O  |C 

the  whole  fur&ce  of  the  earth  m^ft  alterBat^ ly  haye 

heeii  coveted  by  th^  p<;ean.    Th^  earth  has  then  always 

had>  lik^  the  individual  of  every  fpeciee,  an  infant  ftate» 

a  ftale  of  weaKpef^t  and  fterility  before  (he  arrived  at  the 

age  of  fecundity.    AH  countrie9  have  been  for  a  long 

tinoe  buried  under  water^  laying  micvltivated  beneath 

fands  apd  fnorafles,  wild  and  overgrown  with  buflies 

and  forefte,  till  the  human  fpeeies,  being  thrown  by  ae*- 

cident  on  thffe  deferta  and  folitudes,  ba^eleared,  altered 

and  peopled  the  land.    Sut  a$  all  the  eaufea  of  popula* 

tion  are  fubordinate  to  tbofe  natural  Uw9  which  govern 

the  qnivfrfe,  a$  well  as  to  th^  ini)yetieea  of  foil  and  al- 

mofpherCf  which  are  fvbjsft  tP  ft  9il.«ber  of  calamities, 

it  mud  ever  hav^  varied  with  thofe  period^  of  mtnm 

that  have  been  ^iiher  adverfe  or  favoumbte  to  the  in- 

creafe  of  ii|aiikii|d.    However^  a^  the  iQt  9f  evef y  fpe* 

cie§  ff  ep^9  in  a  nianner  to  depend  on  it^  factrftief,  it  U  In 

the  hiftory  of  th^  unfddtng  of  human  indp^Fy  that  W(e 

muft  fearch  in  general  for  the  biAory  of  th^  pof^nUton 

of  the  earth*    On  thi^  gfpynd  of  (:akulatien,  il  isu  at 

leaft  doubtfulj  whether  the  world  w%^  formerly  b#t|<^ 

inli^abited  »iid  Qiore  peopled  than  m  prefer 

Let  us  leave  Afia  under  the  vei}  of  that  a^itiq^ity 
which  reports  it  to  us  ever  covered  ^ith  inpurn^rabk 
nations^  4nd  fwarms  of  people  fo  prodigiou^s  tjiat  (no^ 
/\yithftaBding  the  fertility  of  a  foil  which  ftands  in  nci^d 
but  of  one  ray  of  the  fun  to  enable  it  U?  produce  all  forts 
of  fruits)  men  did  but  ju(l  make  their  appearancei  fpp- 
ceeding  one  another  in  their  g^nergtions^  like  tprrent§, 
»od  were  fwallowed  up  either  by  famine,  peftilenpe  of 
war.  L^t  us  dwell  fome  time  on  the  f^bjeft  pf  Eyrope, 
which  feexxis  to  have  taken  th^  pla^e  of  Afia,  by  ^9^- 
ferring  upon  art  all  the  power  of  nature. 

Kka  hx 
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In  order  to  decide  whether  our  continent  was^oF  old, 
more  inhabited  than  in  our  times,  it  is  fufficient  to  exa- 
mine, whether  it  was  then  more  cuhivated.  Do  any 
traces  remain  among  us  of  plantations  that  have  becTi 
abandoned  ?  What  coaft  is  there  where  men  could  land, 
what  country  that  was  accefllible  that  is  at  prefent  with- 
out inhabitants  i  If  difcoveries  are  made  of  the  ruins  of 
old  towns,  it  is  beneath  the  foundations  of  cities  as  large 
as  the  former.  But'  ihould  even  Italy  and  Spain  have 
fallen  oflF  from  their  ancient  population,  to  what  a  de- 
gree are  not  the  other  dates  of  h  urope  increafed  in  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants  i  What  were  thofe  multi- 
tudes of  people  which  Csefar  reckoned  up  in  Gaul,  but 
a  fort  of  favage  natibns  more  formidable  in  name  than 
in  number  ?  All  thofe  Britains,  who  were  fubdued  in 
their  ifland  by  two  Roman  legions,  were  th^y  much  more 
numerous  than  the  Coriicans  at  prefent  ?  Germany,  in- 
deed, as  it  ihould  feem,  muft  have  been  extremely  wetl 
peopled,  as  (he  alone  brought  into  fubjedion,  in  the 
compafe  of  two  or  three  centuries,  the  fineft  moiety  of 
Europe.  But  we  muft  obfcrve,  thefe  were  the  people 
of  a  territory  ten  times  as  large  who  poffeffed  them- 
felves  of  a  country  ftocked  by  three  or  four  nations ;  and 
that  it  was  not  owing  to  the  number  of  her  conquerors, 
but  to  the  revok  of  her  fubjefls,  that  the  Roman  empire 
-was  dcftroyed  and  reduced  to  fubjeSion,  In  this  afto- 
niihing  revolution,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  vic- 
torious nations  did  not  amount  to  one  twentieth  part  of 
-thofe  that  were  conquered  ;  bccaufe  the  former  made 
their  attacks  wiih  half  ^heir  numbers  of  real  people,  and 
the  latter  employed  no  more  than  the  hundredth  part  of 
their  efieftive  inhabitants  in  their  defence.  But  a  peo* 
pie,  who  fight  entirely  for  themfelves,  are  niore  power- 
ful-than  ten  armies  raifed  by  kings  and  princes. 

Besides, 
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.   Besides^  thofe  long  and  bloody  wars,  of  which  an-  BOOK 
-cient  hiftory  is  full,  are  deftruQive  of  that  fixceflive  po- 
pulation they  feem  to  prove.     If  on  the  pne  band  the 
Romans  took  pains  to  repair  at  home  the  iofles  their 
vidories  made  in  their  forces,,  the  very  fpirit  of  con- 
c]^ue{I:  which  poflfefTed  them«  confumed,  at  «l^£l;i  other 
nations ;  for  no  fooner  bad  they  made  the  conqueft  of 
any  people  than  they  incorporated  them  into  tj^etrown 
armies,  and  undermined  their  ftrength  in  a  double  pro- 
portion, as  much  by  recruits  as  by  tribute.     It  is  well 
known  with  what  rage  wars  were  carried  pn  bj  the  an- 
cients :  that  often  in  a  fiege,  the  whole  town,  w^s  laid 
in  aihes;  pi.6n,  women  and   children  peri  (bed  in  4he 
fiames  rather  than  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  con- 
cjueror  j  that  in  aflaults,  every  inhabitant  was  .put  to  the 
fword  ;  that  in  regular  engagements,  everyone  was  bet- 
ter pleafed  to  die,  fword  in  hand,  than  to  be.  Led  in  tri- 
limph/and  be  condemned,  tp  pe.rpe,tu4l  flavery*  ;;Were 
not  thefe  barbarous  cuftpms  of  war  injuripus.tP.ppDtt*- 
lation  ?  If,  as  we  muft  allow,  IbmcviQims  ,wer'e^fAved 
by  flavery,  this  was  but  of  little  fervice  to  the  increafe 
of  mankind,  a$  it  eftabli{ht4  in  ^  Aate  aniiertrfimfi  in- 
equality  of  qopditipn  aofvHtg.bjrings  by  i)atufe.#.qli«il<    If 
the  divifiop  of  focieties  into  Ttnall.  colonies  pr.ftaf^s;  w^^ 
adapted  to:multipIy  farniiies.  by,tbe  partit^pcrof:  Uq^$; 
it  likewife  often  occafioned  retgipfpcal  quarrels  .a^ong 
the  nations.;  .and  as  thefe. fmalirflates  .touched  one;^no^ 
ther,as.it  were>in-an  infjnite^number  of  points*  in.  ojjder 
to  defend  thenar  every  inhabitant.w^s  obliged  to  take  up 
arms.     It*  is  owing  to  their  fiaff  .that  large  bodies  refift 
^notion  ;/maJ|,bodjes  a^re in  ajerpetual. agination,  which 
Ihattersthesm  to  pieces.  -     ..,  .      ... 

If  war  was  deftruSive  of  population  in  antVent  times, 
it  wftj  npt^lw^s  peace  that -po^ld  redo  re  it.  Formerly, 
^11.  nation^  )vei;e  rjtiUd  Ujt^defp9jtj§^. or  ariftocr^tic. power, 
)    .:    ■    '     '  '^    ^*'kk3  and 
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Book:  and  thcfc  two  forttts  of  gbvehitnent  aire  by  no  tficans 
^'  prO]^Ui6ii^  to  the  irtercafc  6f  the  faaman  fpettes.  The 
free  cities  of  Greece  wete  guided  by  taw$  fo  complica* 
ted>  that  there  weft  eontitiua)  difTeitti^His  attioog  the 
citit^ns.  ETtit  the  populate,  whb  h^d  no  right  of  fuf- 
frage,  did  ii6t  fail  to  give  the  law  in  the  pu^iit  meetmg^» 
where  a  Aian  of  talents  with  his  ^Ib^uente  \vas  enabled 
to  fct  fb  rtiaily  perfbns  in  cofhm6ti6n.  BeHdbs^  in  thefe 
ilatet  pdpulatbn  tended  to  tbncehtrat^  itfelf  within  the 
cityj  in  conjunfiiori  with  dAibitioh,  f>dWer,  riches,  and 
in  (hbrt  all  the  zikOt  and  f][>rings  of  liberty.  Ndt  but 
that  the  lands  under  the  demotratical  ftates  muft  have 
been  WeU  cultivated  iAd  well  peopled.  But  the  detfto- 
crkties  wert  few ;  and  ai  they  all  had  amt)itibus  views, 
and  had  tto  other  means  t^fiticreafing  their  grandeur  be- 
fid'ei  watK'efcept  only  Athens,  whbfe  commerce,  indeed, 
wa^  atfo  owbg  to  tht  force  bf  arms,  the  earth  could  not 
tbng  flooriA,  and  product  pbpulation.  In  a  word, 
6reete  and  Italy  were  at  Ituctt  the  only  <^ountries  better 
peopled  that!  they  are  at  pfiefeltt. 

Escsrr  in  Gr^be,  whkli  tiepelkd>  rieftirmed,  kvA 
JTnbdihed  ABa  ;  except  in  Ghlthlig^,  which  appeared  tm 
the  boH^fft  of  Africa,  atid  fbbnfanft  again  ititb  nbthing  i 
except  in  Rome,  which  b#otight(nto  fubjeftioh  andde- 
ftrb^  the  ktoown  wbHd  ;  #here  do  *we  find  a  ftaie  of 
pbpubtibii  that  bears  any  Companfon  wrrti  what  ia  tra- 
veller meets  #ith  at  this  day  bn  every  fea  cbatt,  altfdg 
all  the  j^^-eat  rivets,  tnd  on  the '  road^  to  capital  trilies. 
What  vaft  foiiefts  art  turned  tb  tilfage  j  What^  hatvfefts 
are  'waving  hi  the  pkicb  6f  k^eds  that  toveiied  marfliy 
grounds  ? — ^What  numbers  of  civiliTred  pebpte,  who'ftilH 
iift  on  dried  fifh^  and  lalted  provifions  ? 

Ik  the  police^  in  thie  mbtafc,  and  in  ^  pbf  ititi  bf  the 
moderns  we^  thay  diieerti  m^tiy  cMlb  of  propagation 

that 
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that  did  not  exift  among  the  antients :  but  at  the  fame  BOOK: 
time  we  obferve  likewife  fome  inconventcncies  which 
may  hinder  or  diminifli  among  us  that  fort  of  progrefsy 
vrhich,  in  our  fpecies^  (hould  be  mod  conducive  to  its 
being  raifed  to  the  height  of  perfeQion.  For  men  will 
never  be  more  numerous,  unlefs  they  are  more  happy. 

Population  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
diilribution  of  landed  property.  Families  multiply  in 
the  fame  manner  as  their  pofleffions,  and  when  they  are 
too  large,  the  exorbitancy  of  them  always  flops  the  in- 
creafc.  A  man  of  large  propcny,  working  only  for 
himfeif,  fets  ftpart  one  half  of  his  lands  for  his  income, 
and  the  other  for  his  pleafures.  AH  he  appropriates  to 
hunting  is  a  double  lofs  in  point  of  cultivation,  for  he 
breeds  cattle  on  the  land  that  ihould  belong  io  men,  in- 
ftead  of  fubfidtng  men  on  the  land  which  belongs  to 
animals.  Wood  is  neceffary  in  a  country  for  repairs 
and  fewel :  but  is  there  any  occaHon  for  fo  many  avenues 
in  a  park ;  or  for  parterres,  and  kitchen  gardens  of 
fuch  a  fize  as  belong  to  a  large  houfe  7  In  this  cafe,  does 
luxury,  which  in  its  magnificence  affords  fudenance  to 
the  arts,  prove  as  favourable  to  the  increafe  of  man- 
kind, as  it  might  by  employing  the  land  to  better  pur- 
pofes  ?  Too  many  large  eAates,  therefore,  and  too  few 
fmallones  ;  this  is  the  firA  impediment  to  population. 

The  next  obftacle,  is  the  unalienable  domains  of  the 
clergy:  "when  fo  much  property  remains  for  ever  in  the 
fame  hands,  how  fliall  population  flourilh,  when  it  owes 
its  birth  fingly  to  iht  improvenietit  of  lands  by  the  in- 
creafe of  (hares  among  real  proprietors.  What  intereft 
has  the  incumbent  to  add  a  value  <o  an  eftate  he  is  not 
to  tranfrtlit  to  any  fuccefTor,  to  fow  or  plant  for  a  poftc- 
rity  not  derived  from  himfelf.  Far  frdm  dimlnifhing  his 
income  to  improve  bis  lands,  will  he  not  rather  rifque 
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BOOK  the  impairing  of  hisUving*  in  order  to  increafe  the  rents 
^'       which  he  is  to  enjoy  only  for  life? 

The  entails  of  eftates  in  noble  families  are  not  lefs 
prejudicial  to  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies.  They 
leflen  at  once  both  the  nobility  and  the  other  ranks  of 
people.  Juft  as  primogeniture  facrifices  the  younger 
children  to  theintereft  of  the  elder  branch  ;  entails  de- 
firoy  feveral  families  for  the  fake  of  a  fingle  one.  AU 
moft  all  entailed  cffaites  fail  in  their  culture  by  the  ne-» 
gligence  of  a  proprietor  who  is  not  attached  to  a  po/Ief- 
iion  be  is  not  to  difpofe  of,  which  has  been  ceded  to  him 
only  with  regret^  and  which  is  already  given  to  his  fuc- 
ceflbrSf  who  are'  not  to  be  his  heirsj  becaufe  they  are 
not  named  by  him.  The  right  of  primogeniture,  and 
entail,  is  then  a  law,  one  may  fay,  made  on  purpofe  to 
defeat  the  increafe  of  population  in  any  (late. 

From  the  two  firft  obftacles  to  population  produced 
by  the  defeS  of  legiflation,  there  arifes  a  third,  which  Is 
the  poverty  of  the  people.  Wherever  the  farmers  have 
not  the  property  of  the  ground-rent  their  life  is  raiferable, 
and  their  condition  precarious.  Not  being  certain  of  their 
fubfiftence,  which  depends  on  their  health,  having  but 
fmall  reliance  on  their  ftrength,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  fell,  and  curfing  the  day  of  their  birth,  they  are  afraid 
of  breeding  a  race  of  wretched  beings.  It  is  a  miftake  to 
think  that  plenty  of  children  arc  produced  in  the  country, 
when  there  die  as  many,  if  not  more,  than  are  born  every 
year.  The  toil  of  the  father,  and  the  milk  of  the  mo- 
ther are  loft  to  them,  and  to  their  children  j  for  they 
will  never  come  to  the  prime  of  life,  to  that  ftate  of  ma- 
turity which  by  its  produce  is  to  recompence  all  the 
pains  of  bringing  them  up.  With  a  fmall  portion  of  land* 
the  mother  might  bring  up  her  child,  and  cultivate  her 
pwn  little  garden  jwhile  ttie  father  at  the  expence  of  his  la^ 

boar 
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l>our  abroad)  might  improve  the  conVeniencies  of  the  B  O  O  K 
family.  Not  having  any  property ,thefe  three  beings  pine 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  gains  of  the  fingle  perfon,  or 
the  child  periihes  froth  the  toils  of  the  mother. 

What  evils  arife  from  a  faulty  or  defeQive  legiflati* 
on?   Calamities  are  abundant,  they  are  muhiplied  only 
to  deftroy  the  whole,  and  grow  one  out  of  another,  till 
the  fy  ftem  is  totally  annihilated.     The  indigence  of  the 
country  produces  an  increafe  of  troops,  a  burden  ruin- 
ous in  its  nature,  deftruSive  of  men  in  time  of  war,  and 
of  land  in  time  of  peace.     It  is  certain  that  the  military 
are  the  ruin  of  lands  they  do  not  afiift  in  cultivating; 
becaufe  every  foldier  deprives  the  public  of  a  labourer, 
and  burthens  it  with  an  idle  or  ufelefs  confumer.    He 
defends  the  country  in  time  of  peace,  merely  from  a 
pernicious  fyftem,  which  under  the  pretext  of  defence 
makes  all  nations  aggreiTors.    If  all  governments  would, 
as  they  eafily  might,  leave  to  aflid  in  cultivation  the 
hands  they  rob  it  of  by  an  army,  population  in  a  ftiort 
time  would  coniiderably  increafe  the  number  of  la* 
bourers  and  artifts  throughout  Europe.   All  the  powers 
of  human  induftry  would  be  exerted  in  improving  the 
advantages  of  nature,  and  in  getting  the  better  of  her 
difficulties;  every  thing  would  concur  in  promoting 
exiftence,  not  in  fpreading  deftrudion. 

The  defer ts  of  Ruflia  would  be  cleared,  and  the  plains 
pf  Poland  not  laid  wafte.  The  vaft  dominions  of  the 
Turks,  would  be  cultivated,  and  the  bleffing  of  their, 
prophet  would  fpread  itfelf  over  an  immenfe  fyftem  o£ 
population.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Paleftine  would  again 
become  what  they  were  in  the  times  of  the  Phaenicians, 
in  the  days  of  their  flicpherd  kings,  and  of  the  Jews  who 
enjoyed  happinefs  and  peace  under  their  judges.  The 
parched  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena  would  be  rendered 

,  fertile, 
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BOOK  fertile^  the  heaths  of  Aquitania  would  be  cleared  of  in* 
^'       feds  aod  be  covered  with  people. 

But  general  good  is  merely  the  delufive  dream  of 
benevolent  pcrfons.  This  brings  to  my  remembrance 
the  virtuous  prelate  of  Cambray^  and  the  good  Abbe 
of  St,  Pierre.  Their  works  are  compofed  for  the  peo- 
pling of  wildernefles,  not  with  hermits  who  fly  from  the 
vices  and  misfortunes  of  the  world,  but  with  happy  fa- 
milies, who  would  proclaim  the  glory  of  God  upon 
eartht  as  the  ftars  declare  it  in  the  firmament.  It  is 
in  their  writings  that  life  and  humanity  are  to  be  found, 
in  their  writings,  which  are  truly  infpired ;  for  huma- 
nity is  the  gift  of  heaven.  Kings  will  infure  the  at* 
tachment  of  their  people,  in  proportion  as  they  thern* 
felves  are  attached  to  foch  men. 

Need  it  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  means  to  fa- 
vour population  is  to  fupprefs  the  celibacy  of  the  regular 
and  fecular  clergy.  Monafiic  inftitutions  have  a  refer- 
ence to  two  asras  remarkable  in  the  hiilory  of  the  world. 
About  the  year  700  of  Rome,  a  new  religion  fprang  1^ 
in  the  aaft  with  the  Mefliah,  and  with  Pagamfm  the 
Roman  empire  quickly  decayed.  Two  or  three  hundred 
years  after  the  death  cf  the  Mefliah,  Egypt  and  Palefiine 
were  filled  with  Monks.  About  the  year  700  of  the 
chriftian  sera,  a  new  religion  appeared  in  the  eaA,  with 
Mahomet,  and  cbriflianity  turned  into  Europe,  in  order 
to  fettle  itfclf  there.  Three  or  four  hundred  years  af- 
terwards, there  arofe  fwarms  of  religidus  orders.  At 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Chrift,  the  books  of  David  and 
thofe  of  the  Sybil  annoiuiced  the  downfal  of  the  world, 
a  deluge  or  an  univerfal  conflagration,  the  jadgment  of 
mankind :  and  all  the  world,  oppreflTed  by  the  dominidn 
of  the  R'ofYians,  wifhed  and  believed  in  a  general  diflb- 
lution*    A  thoufand  years  after  the  chriftian  aefa,  the 
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the  Uft  judgttietit :  and  fevetat  petaiteins,  as  ferocious 

and  \viid  in  their  extravagant  piety  as  in  their  fins,  fold 

a1\  their  pofleftions  to  g6  to  Conquer  and  die  upon  the 

tomb  of  their  Redeemer.     The  nations  groaning  under 

the    tyranny  of  the  feudal  government  wiftied  for  and 

ftill  believed  in  the  end  of  the  world. 

While  bfie  part  of  the  chriftian  world,  ftruck  with 
tftrror,  we«t  to  peridi  in  the  Crufade$>  another  pi^rt  were 
btirying  thcmfelved  '^  cloyfters.     Th\^  was  the  origin  of 
the  tnomiftic  life  in  Europe.     Opinion  cheated  mofiks^ 
opifiion  will  deftroy  therti.     Their  property  will  remain 
bebin^d  them  itt  fociety  foi*  the  produftion  of  families:' 
and  all  thofe  hoarse  that  are  loft  in  praying  without  de- 
votion, will  be  dedicated  to  their  primitive  inteiition, 
Which  is  labour.     "1  he  clergy  are  to  remember  that  in 
the  facrcd  fcriptures,  God  fays  to  man  in  innocence, 
kicreafe  and  itttiltiply :  to  man  in  iiti,  labour  and  toil. 
If  the  duties  of  the  priefthood  feem  to  forbid  the  prieft 
Mvttig  the^arge  ol  a  family^  and  of  an  eftate,  the  dil- 
ti^s  tBfifocrctymorfe  loudly  ptofcribe  eelibacy.     If  tie 
monies  of  old  times  cleared  the  defctts  they  inhibited; 
they  now  contribute  to  depopulate  the  towns  where  dtey 
fwarm:  if  the  clergy  has  fubfifte^  on  the  alma  of  the 
people,  they  in  their  turn  redii<;e  the  people  to  beggary. 
Among  the  idle  elates  «f  fociety>  the  naoft  prejudicial 
is  that,  which,  op  its  own  pri^ici pies,  fnuft  lead  men  to 
idknefs;  which  W4i(les  at  the  altar  as  well  the  work  of 
the  bees,  as  the  fejary  of  the  wgrkmc^^  which  blfcrns 
in  day-time,  ^^  candles  of  the  night»  and  malces  nieo 
lofe  in  tke  charch  that  time  they  owe  to  the  cure  of 
their  houfebold>  which  enge£e$  men  to  aik  of  heavea 
the  fubfiiflew;^  ^b:>t  the  grouo4  'QnJy  can  give»  or  pro-i 
ij^ce  in  return  for  4heirtoil»        .    . 

There 
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There  is  dill  another  caufe  of  the  depopulation  of 
fome  dates;  which  is^  that  want  of  toleration  which 
perfecutes  and  profcribes  every  religion  but  that  of  the 
prince  on  the  throne.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  oppreffion  and 
tyranny  peculiar  to  modern  politics  to  extend  its  infla- 
cnce  even  over  mens  thoughts  and  confciences:  it  is  a 
cruel  kind  of  piety,  which,  for  the  fake  of  exterior 
forms  of  wor(hip»  derogates,  in  fome  meafure,  from 
the  Deity  himfelf,  by  deftroying  multitudes  of  bis  wor- 
ihippers :  it  is  an  impiety  ftill  more  barbarous,  that  for 
matters  fo  indifferent  as  religious  ceremonies  muft  ap- 
pear, defeats  a  thing  fo  eflentiai  as  the  life  of  man, 
and  the  population  of  dates  ought  to  be.  For  neither 
the  number  nor  the  allegiance  of  fubje3s  is  increafed 
by  exa3ing  oaths  contrary  to  confcience^  by  forcing  in* 
to  fecret  perjury  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  marriage 
ties,  or  in  the  different  profeifions  of  a  citizen.  Unity 
in  religion  is  proper  only  when  it  is  naturally  edabiifli- 
ed  by  convidion.  As  foon  as  that  ceafes,  one  way  to 
fet  mens  minds  at  reft,  is  to  leave  them  at  liberty. 
When  convifiion  is  equal,  complete  and  entire,  with 
regard  to  every  citizen,  it  can  never  give  any  difturb- 
ance  to  the  peace  of  families. 

Next  to  the  celibacy  among  the  ecclefiaftics  and  that 
among  the  military,  the  one  from  profeflion,  the  other 
from  cuftom,  there  is  a  third,  of  convenience,  intro- 
duced by  luxury.  I  mean  that  of  life  annuitants.  Here 
we  may  admire  the  chain  of  caufes.  At  the  fame  time 
that  commerce  favours  population  through  induftry  by 
land  and  fea,  by  means  of  all  the  objdSs  and  operati- 
ons of  navigation,  and  by  the  fevcral  arts  of  cuhivati- 
on  and  manufaftures,  it  leffens  that  fame  population  by 
means  of  all  the  vices  which  lu'xury  iritrodoces.  When 
Fkhcs  ha v«  gained  the  dcendent  over  the  minds  of  men, 
then  opinions  and  manners  alter  by  the  intermixture  of 

ranks. 
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ranks.  The  arts  and  the  talents  of  pleating  corrupt  fo-  B  O  O  K 
cicty,  while  they  pohih  it.  When  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  fexcs  becomes  frequent,  they  mutually  fc- 
duce  one  another,  and  the  weaker  leads  away  the  more 
ftrong  in  the  frivolous  turn  for  drefs  and  amufement. 
The  women  become  childifh  and  the  men  effeminate. 
Entertainments  are  the  fole  fubjed  of  their  talk,  and  the 
objeS  of  their  occupation.  The  manly  and  robuft  exer- 
cifes,  which  difciplined  the  youth  and  trained  them  fqr 
the  important  and  hazardous  profeflions,  give  place  to 
the  love  of  public  (hows,  where  every  paflion  that  caa 
render  a  nation  effeminate  is  caught,  fo  long  as  the  pa- 
triotic fpirit  is  wanting.  Indolence  gains  among  the 
ranks  that  need  not  work,  and  among  thofe  that  (hould, 
lefs  bufmefs  is  done.  The  improvement  of  arts  multi- 
plies fafhions,  thefe  increafe  our  expences,  articles  of 
luxury  become  wants,  fuperfluity  takes  the  place  of  the 
needful,  and  people  drefs  better,  but  do  not  live  fo  well ; 
and  purchafe  clothes  at  the  expence  of  the  ne^effaries 
of  life.  The  lower  dafs  of  men  grow  acquainted  with 
debauchery  before  they  are  with  love,  and  marrying 
later,  have  fewer  or  weaker  children :  the  tra4efman 
looks  out  for  a  fortune  not  a  wife,  and  beforehand  de- 
prives himfelf  of  both  by  his  libertinifm.  The  rich; 
married  or  not,  go  on  continually  feducing  women  of 
every  condition,  or  debauching  poor  girls.  The  diffi- 
culty of  fupporting  the  charges  of  marriage,  and  the  rea^ 
dinefs  of  finding  the  joys  of  it  without  bearing  any  of 
its  difagreeable  inconveniencies,  tends  to  increafe  the 
number  of  unmarried  people  in  every  clafs.  The  man, 
who  gives  up  being  the  father  of  a  family,  fpends  his 
patrimony,  and  in  concert  with  the  date  which  doubles 
his  yearly  income,  by  borrowing  of  him  at  a  ruinous 
intereft,  he  melts  feveral  generations  into'one  :  he  ex* 
tinguilhes  pofterity  as  much  in  the  married  women,  by 

whom 
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BOOK  whom  he  i3  rcwtrde4»  43  in  the  jirk  vhoip  he  htre^. 
^*       Every  kind  of  proAituti^n  is  drawn  op  at  ooc^.    Ho- 
nour and  duty  is  forftrited  in  every  rank ;  the  ruin  of  the 
women  is  but  the  forerunner  of  that  of  the  men. 

The  nation  that  is  inctined  to  gallantry,  or  rather  to 
libertinifm*  (3  not  long  before  it  is  undone  abroad,  as 
well  as  fubdued  at  home«  There  is  no  longer  any  no- 
bility, no  longer  any  body  of  men  to  defend  their  own 
or  the  people's  rights ;  for  ev^ry  where  divifion  and  felf- 
intereft  prevails.  No  one  wiAes  to  be  ruined  alone.  The 
love  of  riches  being  the  only  alluremeot,  the  honefi  man 
is  apprehenfive  of  lofing  his  fortune,  and  the  man  of  no 
honour  is  intent  upon  making  his:  the  one  retires,  the 
other  fets  himfelf  up  to  fale,  and  the  ftate  is  ruined. 
Such  are  infallibly  the  fteps  commerce  takes  in  its  pro- 
grefs  under  a  monarujhy.  What  its  cffefts  are  in  a  re- 
public we  know  from  antient  hiftory.  But  Aitl  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  at  this  time  to  lead  men  to  commerce,  becaufe 
the  prefent  fituation  of  Europe  is  favourable  to  ir^  and 
commerce  itfelf  is  favourable  to  population. 

But  it  will  be  a(ked  whether  a  great  degree  of  popu- 
lation is  of  ufe  to  promote  the  happinefs  o#  mankind. 
This  is  an  idle  queftion.  In  h&,  the  point  ts  net  to 
multiply  men,  in  order  to  make  them  happy ;  but  k  is 
fufficient  to  make  them  happy,  that  they  fliouM  multi* 
ply.  All  the  means  which  concur  in  the  profperity  of 
any  ftate,  tend  of  themfelves  to  the  propagation  of  its 
people.  A  legiflator  who  (hould  defife  people  only  to 
have  foldters,  and  fubjtds  only  for  the  purpose  of  fub* 
duing  his  neighbours,  would  be  a  monfter,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  human  race,  fince  he  would  create  merely  with 
a  view  to  deftroy.  A  legiflator,  on  the  contrary,  who 
like  Solon,  fhould  form  a  republic,  vrhofe  midtttudes 
might  go  and  people  the  dcfert  coafts  of  the  fea ;  or  who 

like 
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like  Penn,  fliould  make  laws  for  the  cultbation  of  his  B  O  O  iC 
colony  »aiid  forbid  war,  fuch  a  legiflator  would  undoubt- 
edly be  coofider ed  as  a  Qod  on  earth*  Even  though  his 
name  fhouUnot  be  immortalizedy  he  would  live  in  hap* 
pinefs^  and  die  contented*  efpecially  if  he  could  be  cer- 
tain of  leaving  behind  him  laws  of  fuch  wifdom  as  to 
free  his  people  for  ever  from  the  vexation  of  taxes. 

A  TAX  may  be  defined,  a  facrifice  of  one  part  of  one^s  Taxes. 
property  for  the  prefervation  of  the  other :  from  hence  it 
follows,  that  there  fhould  not  be  any  tax  either  among 
people  in  a  flate  of  flavery,  or  among  favages :  for  the 
former  have  no  longer  any  property,  and  the  latter  have 
not  yet  acquired  any. 

But  when  a  nation  enjoys  any  large  and  valuable  pro^ 
perty,  when  its  fortune  is  fufScientJy  eftablifhed,  and  is 
confiderable  enough  to  require  expences  of  government, 
when  it  has  poITeffions,  trade,  and  wealth  capable  of 
tempting  the  cupidity  of  its  neighbours  who  may  be 
poor  or  ambitious ;  then,  in  order  to  guard  its  fron- 
tiers, or  its  provinces,  to  proted  its  navigation,  and  ' 
keep  up  its  police,  there  is  a  neceffity  for  forces  and  for 
a  revenue.  It  is  but  juft  and  indifpenfable,  that  the 
perfons  who  are  employed  in  any  manner  for  the  public 
good,  fhoutd  be  maintained  by  all  the  other  orders  of 
tbe  QQi»fedefale  focifety. 

There  have  been  countries  and  timess  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  territory  has  been  affigned  for  the  public 
expences  of  the  body  of  the  ftate.  The  government  not 
being  enabled  of  itfelf  to  turn  fuch  extenfive  poffeflions 
to  advantage,  was  forced  to  entruft  this  charge  to  ad- 
miniftrators,  wbo  either  negled:ed  the  revenues,  or  ap- 
projpriated  them  to  their  own  ufe^  Tbi«  praSice  brought 
on  ftill  greater  inconveniencies.  Either  the  royal  domains 
were  too  confiderable  ii;  time  of  peace,  or  infufficient  for 

the 
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BOOK  the  calls  of  war.     In  the  firft  inftance,  the  liberty  of  th^ 
^'       ftate  was  opprefled  by  the  ruler  of  it,  and  in  the  iattepf 
by  ftrangers.     It  has,  therefore,  been  found  neceilary  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  contributions  of  the  citizens. 

These  funds  were  in  early  times  not  confiderable. 
The  tribute  confided  merely  in  a  reimburfement  given 
by  the  public  to  thofe  perfons  whom  public  concerns  di- 
verted from  the  employments  and  cares  eflfential  to  their 
fubiiftence.  Their  reward  was  found  in  that  dielicious 
enjoyment  we  experience  in  the  inward  feelings  of  our 
own  virtue,  and  upon  a  view  of  the  refped  paid  it  by 
other  men.  Thefe  moral  riches  were  the  greateil  trea- 
Aires  of  rifing  focieties;  they  were  a  kind  of  coin  which 
it  as  much  concerned  the  order  of  government,  as  that 
of  morality,  not  to  deface. 

Honour  held  the  place  of  taxes  no  lefs  in  the  flou- 
rifliing  periods  of  Greece,  than  in  the  infant  ftate  of 
focieties.  The  patriot  who  ferved  his  country,  did  not 
think  he  had  any  right  to  deftroy  it.  The  impoft,  laid 
on  by  Ariftides  on  all  Greece,  for  the  fupport  of  the  war 
againft  Perfia,  was  fo  moderate,  that  thofe  who  were  to 
contribute,  of  themfelvcs,  called  it  the  bappy  fortune  of 
Greece  I  What  times  were  thefe,  and  what  a  country, 
in  which  taxes  made  the  happinefs  of  the  people  I 

The  Romans  proceeded  to  dominion  almoft  without 
any  aiTiftance  from  the  public  (lock.  The  loveof  wealth 
would  have  diverted  them  from  the  conqueft  of  the  world. 
The  public  fervice  was  carried  on  without  any  interefied 
views,  even  after  their  manners  had  been  corrupted. 

Under  the  feudal  government,  there  were  no  taxes, 
for  on  what  could  they  have  been  levied  ?  The  man  and 
the  land  were  both  the  property  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
both  a  real  and  a  perfonal  fervitude. 

When 
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When  light  began  to  dawn  on  Europe,  the  nations  B  OJD  K, 
turned  their  thoughts  towards  their  own  fecurity.  They 
voluntarily  furniibed  contributions  to  reprefs  foreign  and 
domeftic  enemies^  But  thofe  tributes  were  moderate^ 
becaufe  princes  were  not  yet  abfolute  enough  to  divert 
them  to  the  purpofes  of  their  own  capricious  hiimour^^ 
or  to  the  advantage  of  their  ambition. 

The  new  world  was  difcovered,  and  the  paflion  foi^ 
conqueft  feized  upon  every  nation.  That  fpirit  of  ag- 
grandizetnent  was  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  flow*- 
nefs  of  popular  afllemblies;  and  fovereigns  fucceeded 
without  much  trouble  in  appropriating  to  themfelve^ 
more  rights  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed.  The.impofition 
of  taxes  was  the  mod  important .  of  their  lifurpationsy 
and  it  is  that  whofe  confequences  have  beeii  the  mofE 
pernicious. 

Princes  have  ventured  even  to  (lamp  the  marks  of 
fervitude  upon  the  people's  brows>  by  kvying  a  poli-ta^» 
Independent  of  the  humiliation  it  brings  with  it^  can  any, 
thing  be  more  arbitrary  than  fuch  a  tax  ? 

Is  the  tax  to  be  levied  upon  voluntary  information  ? 

But  this  would  require  between  the  ihomirdi  and  his 

fubje^  a  moral  conscience  which  (bould  unite  tbe«  by 

a  mutuSA  jpve  of  the  general  good ;  or»  at  leal^  a  pub«* 

lie  conrcience  to  ihfpire  the  one  with  confidence  in  the 

«thert  by  a  fineere  and  reciprocal  comanmicatioH  of 

their  intelligence^  and  of  their  fentiments.    Eyen  thes^ 

how  is  this  public  confcicnce  to  be  fettled^  which  ia.t^ 

ferve  a9  a  torch, a  gtrldtand  a  rein  to  determine  and  re^ 

giulate  the  operations  of  govtrnmlent  ? 

lis  the  fanftuary  of  families,  or  the  clofet  of  the  citi- 
zen to  be  invaded,  in  order  to  gain  by  furprife,  and  bring 
to  light  what  he  does  not  chufe  to  reveal,  whatit  is  of- 
ten 6f  importance  to  him  not  to  difcover.  What  ah  in- 
quifition  !  What  ofFenfive  violence  I  1  hough  we  fliouW 

LI  ^^90 
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BOOK  eveo  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  ihe  refources  of  every 
y^  ,  individtt«l>  do  they  not  vary  from  one  year  to  another 
with  the  uncertain  and  precarious  produdions  of  induf* 
try  ?  Are  they  not  leflened  by  the  increafe  of  children^ 
by  the  decay  of  ftrength  through  ficknefs,  by  age,  and 
by  laborious  occupations.  The  very  faculties  of  the 
human  fpecies,  that  are  of  ufe  and  promote  labour^  do 
they  not  change  with  thofe  vicifEtudes  brought  by  time 
on  all  things  that  depend  on  nature  and  fortune  I  The 
perfonal  tax  is  a  vexation  then  to  the  individual  without 
common  benefit.  A  polUux  is  a  fort  of  flavery^  op- 
preflive  to  the  man,  without  being  profitable  to  the  ftate. 

After  having  fuffered  this  tax,  which  is  a  proof  of 
defpotifm,  or  which  leads  to  it  fooner  or  later,  impofts 
were  then  laid  upon  articles  of  confumption.  Sovereigns 
have  affeded  to  confider  this  new  tribute  as  in  fome  mea- 
fure  voluntary,  becaufe  it  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  fubjeS,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  increafe 
or  dimintfli  according  to  his  abilities,  or  his  propenfities^ 
which  are  for  the  moft  part  faditious. 

But  if.taxation  aifed  the  commodities  which  are  of 
immediate  neceifity,  it  is  the  height  of  cruelty.  Previous 
10  all  tfacfUwsof  fociety,  man  had  a  right  to  fubfift.  And 
js  he  talofe  that  right  by  the  eftabliihment  of  laws  ? 
^o  fell  the  produfiions  of  the  earth  to  the  people  at  a 
dear  rate,  is  to  rob  them  of  them :  it  is  to  attack  the  very 
principle  of  their  exiflence>  to  take  from  them,  by  a  tax, 
the  natural  means  of  preferving  it.  By  extorting  the 
fubfiftence  of  the  needy,  the  ftate  takes  from  him  his 
fir<9gih  >^ith  his  fpod.  It  reduces  the  poor  man  to  a 
ftate  of  beggary  ;  and  the  working  man  to  that  of  idle« 
nefs  ;  it  makes  the  unfortunate  man,  a  rogue  ;  that  is, 
It  brings  the  hungry  maa  to  the  gallows  through  excefs 
qf  mifcry. 

Ir 
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If  the  inipofts  affed  commodities  lefs  necefiary :  how  BOOK 
many  hands  lofi  to  tillage  and  the  arts  are  employed  not 
in  guarding  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire*  but  in  crowd- 
ing the  kingdom  with  an  infinite  number  of  unimportant 
barriers  ;  in  embarraffing  the  gates  and  towns  ;  infeft- 
ing  the  highways  and  roads  of  commerce ;  and  fearch- 
ing  into  cellars*  granaries*  and  (lorehoufes  I  What  a  ftate 
of  war  between  prince  and  people*  between  fubjed  and 
fubje£l !  How  many  prifons*  gallies  and  gibbets  for  a 
fwarm  of  wretches  who  have  been  urged  on  to  fraud* 
to  fmuggling*  and  even  to  piracy  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
revenue  laws  1 

The  greedinefs  of  fovereigns  has  extended  from  the 
articles  of  confumption  to  thofe  of  traffic  carried  on 
from  one  ftate  to  another.  Infatiable  tyrants  1  Will  ye 
never  underftand  that  if  ye  lay  duties  on  what  ye  offer 
to  the  ftranger*  he  will  buy  it  at  a  cheaper  rate*  he  will 
give  only  the  price  demanded  by  other  ftates :  if  even 
your  own  fubjeds  were  the  fole  proprietors  of  that  pro- 
duce you  have  taxed,  they  ftill  would  never  give  the 
law  ;  for  in  that  cafe  the  ^emaad  would  be  for  a  Jefs 
quantity*  and  the  overplus  would  oblige  them  to  lower 
the  price,  in  order  to  find  a  vent  for  it. 

-  4 

The  duty  on  merchandife  your  government  receives 
from  its  neighbours*  does  not  (land  on  a  more  reafonable 
footing.  The  price  of  the  goods  being  regulated  by  the 
competition  of  other  countries*  the  duties  will  be  paid 
by  your  fubje&s  alone.  PofCbly*  the  raifmg  the  price 
of  foreign  produce  may  diminiih  the  confumption  of  it. 
But  if  a  lefs  quantity  of  merchandife  is  fold  to  you*  a 
lefs  quantity  will  be  purchafed  of  you.  Trade  yields 
but  in  proportion  to  what  it  receives.  It  is  in  hGt  no- 
thing more  than  an  exchange  of  value  for  value.  It  is 
not  poflible  then  for  you  to  oppofe  the  current  of  thefe 
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BOOK  eKchangesy  .without   lowering  the  valae  of  your  own 
^*       prodttftions,  by  checking  the  fale  of  them. 

Whether  you  lay  duties  on  your  own  or  on  fofeiga 
merchandife,  the  induftry  of  your  fiibjeSs  will  necef- 
farily  luffcr  by  it.  The  means  of  payment  will  be  fcw- 
er^  and  they  will  have  Icb  raw  materials  to  work  up. 
The  greater  the  diminution  there  is  on  the  reproduc- 
tion annually)  the  mere  the  fum  total  of  their  kbour 
will  alfo  be  decreafed.  Then  all  the  laws  you  can  make 
agaioft  beggars  will  be  ineffeduaU  for  man  muft  live  on 
what  is  given  him»  if  he  cannot  live  by  what  he  earns. 

.'  \  But  w[hat  then  is  the  mode  of  taxation  the  mod  pro- 
per to  conciliate  the  public  intereft  with  the  rights  of 
individuals?  It  is  the  land-tar.  An  impoft  is  with  re- 
fped  to  the  perfon  upon  whom  it  is  charged^  an  annual 
expence*  It  cah  only,  therefore^  be  aflTefTed  on  an  an- 
nual revenue ;  for  nothfng  but  an  annual  revenue  can 
difchafge  an  annual  txpence.  Now  there  never  can  be 
any  annusil  revenue,  except  that  of  the  land.  It  is  land 
only  which  replaces  yearly  what  has  been  advanced  up- 
on it;  tvilh  an  overplus  VcftXo  ouf  difpWal.  It  is  fome 
time  fihte  webave  b^gun  t'o'be  fenfible  of  this  important 
truth.  Some  menbf  found  underftanding  will  one  day 
reduce  \t  to  a  deniondration;  and  the  firft.govermnent 
that  makes  this  the  foundation  of  their  fyftem,  will  of 
courfe  be  raifed  to  a  degree  of  profperity  unknown  to 
all  nations  and  all  ages.  ./ 

.  Perhaps,  therje  is  no ilate  in  Euro^  at  prefenfr  whofe 
fttuation  admits  of  Je>; gneata  change...  The  taxes  are 
evjery^vhere  fo  heavy,  tb&.expences  lb  muld plied,  the 
wants  (o  prefling;  the  p^ubUcitock  is  fo  much  indebted 
every  where,  that  a  fttddenireyolutioo-iirdieraifingof 
the  public  rereoufis*  would  infallibly  alter  the  confidence 
and  diflurb  thcp^Aceiof  the  fubjeft.  JBitt.an  enlightened 

and 
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and  provident  policy,  wfll  tend  by  flow  and  gradusl  fteps  BO^OK 
towards  fo  falutary  an  end.  With  courage  and  prudence 
ihe  will  remove  every  obllacle  that  prejudice,  ignorance, 
and  private  intereft  might  have  to  oppofe  to  a  fyftem  of 
adminifiration,  the  advantages  of  which  appear  to  us 
beyond  all  calculation. 

Ik  order  that  nothing  may  leflen  the  benefits  of  this 
happy  innovation,  it  will  foe  necefTary  that  all  lands  with- 
out diftindioti  fliould  be  fubjeSed  to  taxation.  The  pub- 
lic weal  is  a  treafure  in  common^  wherein  every  indivi- 
dual (hould  depofit  his  tribute,  his  fervice,  add  his  abi- 
lities.    Names  and  titles  will  never  change  the  nature  of 
men  and  their  pofleilions.  It  would  be  the  utmoft  mean- 
nefs  and  folly  to  avail  ourfelves  of  diftindibns  received 
from  our  anceftors^  in  order  to  withdraw  ourfelves  from 
the  burthens  of  fociety.    Every  preeminence  npt  turned 
to  the  general  advantage,  would  be  mifchievous^itcan- 
not  be  equitable  but  fo  far  as  it  forms  a  fettled  engage* 
ment  to  devote  in  a  more  efpecial  manner  our  hves  and 
fortunes  to  the  fervice  of  our  country. 

If  in  our  days  the  tax  were  firft  laid  on  the  land,' 
would  it  not  neceflarily  be  fuppofed  that  the  contribu- 
tion fliould  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  and  fertility  of 
the  eftates  ?  Would  any  one  dare  to  allege  his  employ- 
mentSy  his  fervices,  his  dignities^  in  order  to  fcreen  him- 
felf  from  the  tributes  exaded  by  the  public  weal  ?  What 
connexion  have  taxes  with  ranks,  titles,  and  conditions  ? 
They  are  concerned  only  with  revenue :  and  revenue  be- 
longs to  the  flate,  fo  foon  as  it  becomes  necefiary  for 
the  public  defence. 

It  is  not,  however,  fuflicient  that  the  import  be  por- 
tioned out  with  equity  ;  it  is  further  neceflary  that  it  be 
proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  which  are 
not  always  the  fame.    War  hath  ever  required  in  ail 
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BOOK  pkces  and  in  all  aget  more  confiderable  expences  than 
peace.  The  antients  made  a  provifion  for  them  by  their 
oeccmoroy  in  times  of  tranquillity.  Since  the  advantages 
of  circulation  and  the  principles  of  induftry  have  been 
better  developed,  the  method  of  laying  up  currency  in 
this  way,  has  been  profcribed.  The  refource  of  laying 
on  extraordinary  taxes  has  been  preferred.  Every  ftate 
that  (hould  prohibit  them  would  find  itfelf  obliged,  in 
order  to  retard  its  fall,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  methods 
in  ufe  at  Conftantinople.  The  Sultan,  who  can  do  every 
thing  but  augment  his  revenues,  is  conftrained  to  give 
up  the  empire  to  the  extortions  of  his  delegates,  that  he 
may  afterwards  deprive  them  of  what  they  have  plun- 
dered from  his  fubje^« 

That  taxes  may  not  be  exorbitant,  they  ihould  be 
ordered,  regulated  and  adminiftered  by  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people.  The  impoft  has  ever  depended  on 
the  property.  He  that  is  not  matter  of  the  produce  is 
not  mafter  of  the  field.  Thus  it  is  that  among  all  na- 
tions tributes  have  never  been  at  firft  laid  on  the  pro* 
prietors  but  by  themfelves ;  whether  the  lands  were 
parcelled  out  among  the  conquerors ;  whether  the  clergy 
fliared  them  with  the  nobles,  or  whether  they  pafled  by 
means  of  commerce  and  induflry  into  the  hands  of  the 
generality  of  the  citizens.  Every  where,  thofe  who  were 
in  pofleilion  of  the  lands  had  referved  the  natural,  un- 
alienable and  facred  right,  of  not  being  taxed  without 
their  own  confent.  If  we  remove  this  principle,  there  is 
no  longer  any  monarchy,  or  any  nation ;  there  is  nothing 
remaining  but  a  defpotic  mafler  and  a.  herd  of  flaves. 

Ye  people,  whofe  kings  order  every  thing  they  pleafe, 
read  over  again  your  own  hiftory.  Ye  will  fee  that  your 
anceftorsaffembled  themfelves  and  deliberated  whenever 
a  fubfidy  was  in  agitation.  If  the  cuftom  of  doing  this  is 
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cAfolete,  the  right  is  not  loft ;  it  is  recorded  in  Heaven,  B  do  K 
which  has  given  the  earth  to  mankind  to  poflefs  it :  it 
i«  written  on  the  field  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  in- 
Clofe,  in  order  to  infure  to  yoarfelves  the  enjoyment  of 
4t :  it  is  written  in  your  hearts^  where  the  divinity  has 
impreflfed  the  love  of  liberty.  That  head  raifed  up- 
wards towards  Heaven  is  not  made  in  the  image  of  the 
Creator  to  bow  before  man.  No  man  is  greater  than 
another,  but  by  the  choice  and  confent  of  all.  Ye 
courtiers,  your  greatnefs  is  in  your  lands,  and  not  at  the 
feet  of  your  mafter.  Be  lefs  ambitious,  and  ye  will  be 
richer.  Go  and  do  juftice  to  your  vaflals,  and  ye  will 
improve  your  fortunes  by  increafmg  the  mafs  of  com- 
mon happinefs.  What  is  it  ye  gain  by  rifing  the  edi- 
fice of  defpotifm  beneath  the  ruins  of  every  degree  of 
liberty,  virtue,  fentiment  and  property  ?  Be  perfuaded 
it  will  cruih  you  all.  Around  that  formidable  Coloflus 
ye  are  not  more  than  figures  in  bronze^  reprefcnting  the 
nations  chained  at  the  feet  of  a  ftatue. 

If  the  right  of  laying  on  taxes  be  in  the  prince  alone, 
though  it  may  not  be  for  his  intereft  to  overcharge  and 
vex  his  people,  yet  they  will  be  overcharged  and  vexed. 
The'caprices,  profufions  and  enterprizes  of  the  fovereign 
will  no  longer  know  any  bounds  when  they  meet  with 
no  obflacles.  A  falfe  and  cruel  fyftem  of  politics  will 
foon  perfuade  him  that  rich  fubjefts  will  always  become 
infolentj  that  they  muft  be  ruined,  in  order  to  be  kept 
in  fubje^ion,  and  that  proverty  is  the  firmeft  rampart 
of  the  throne.  He  will  go  fo  far  as  to  believe  that  every 
thing  is  at  his  difpofal,  that  nothing  belongs  to  his  flavcs, 
and  that  he  does  them  a  favour  in  every  thiug  he  leaves 
them. 

The  government  will  feize  upon  every  avenue  and 
outlet  of  induftry,  to  fleece  it,  as  well  in  its  entry  as  its 
outgoing,  and  to  exhauft  it  in  its  courfe.    Commerce 
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B  O^O  K  will  obtain  circulation  but  by  xh^  interpofal  andfor  the 
s^^^^^Ji.,,^  benefit  of  the  treaTury.  Cultivalion  will  be  negleded 
by  mercenaries  who  can  have  no  hopes  of  acquiring  pro* 
pcrly.  The  nolMlity  will  krvt  and  fight  only  for  pay. 
Th«  magiftrate  will  give  judgment  only  for  the  fake  of 
his  fees  and  hb  falary.  Merchants  will  hoard  up  their 
fortunes  in  order  to  tranfport  them  out  of  a  land  where 
there  is  no  regard  for  the  country,  nor  any  fecurity  left. 
The  nation,  being  no  longer  of  any  confequence^  wilt 
conceive  an  indiflFerence  for  its  kings  ;  will  fee  its  ene- 
mies only  in  thofe  who  are  its  raafters ;  will  be  induced 
to  hope  ibme  time  or  othter  for  an  alleviatioii  of  its  fer- 
vitude  in  a  change  of  its  yoke ;  will  expea  its  deliverance 
from  a  revolution,  and  its  tranquillity  from  an  entire 
overthrow  of  the  ftatc.  After  this  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  faid :  let  us  now  fpeak  of  a  refource,  which  fove- 
reigns  turn  to  the  ruin  of  their  people  :  That  is  puHic 
credit. 

Public  In  general,  what  is  called  public  credit,  is  nothing 

credit.  more  than  delay  allowed  for  payment.  Credit  then  fup- 
pofes  a  double  confidence ;  confidence  in  the  pcrfon  who, 
is  in  want  of  it,  and  confidence  in  his  abilities  to  pay. 
The  firft  is  the  moft  neceflary.  It  is  too  common  for 
a  man  in  debt,  who  is  pf  a  bad  difpofition  to  break  his 
engagements,  though  he  is  able  to  fulfil  them  ;  and  to 
diflipate  his  fortune  by  irregular  condud  and  extrava- 
gance. But  the  honefl:  and  prudent  man,  who  has  at 
the  fame  time  a  proper  underftanding,  may  by  a  variety 
of  operations  well-managed,  acquire  or  replace  the 
means  that  have  failed  him  for  a  time. 

The  chief  end  of  commerce  is  confumption  ;  but  be- 
fore  commodities  have  reached  the  places  where  they  are 
to  be  confumed,  a  confiderable  rime  often  pafflbs,  and 
great  expenccs  ipmA  be  incurr^,    K  the  mci^hant  is 

com- 
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compdled  to  make  his ,  pufcbsfes  with  ready  money,  BOOK 
commerce  will  neceilkrily  languifli.  Thofe  who  are' 
fellers,,  and  thofe  who  muft  buy,  \^ilt  be  equally  fuf- 
ferers  by  it.  From  thefe  arrangements  ariles  credit 
among  the  individuals  of  one  fociety,  or  even  of  feve- 
ral  focieties.  It  diiFefs  from  public  credit,  which  is 
the  credit  of  a  whole  natibn  confidered  sis  forming  one 
fingle  body. 

Between  public  arid  private  credit  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, that  gain  is  the  end  of  the  one,  and  expence 
of  the  other.     From  hence  it  follows  that  credit  is  gain 
with  refpeft.tp  the  merchant;  becaufe  it  furniflies  him 
-with  the  means  of  acquiring  riches;  and  that  with  re* 
gard  to  governments  it  is  one  caufe  of  impoveriftiing 
them,  fince  it  only  fupplies  them  with  the  power  of 
ruining  themfelves.     A  fiate  that  borrows,  alienates  a 
portion  of  its  revenue  for  a  capital  which  it  fpends.     It 
is  then  poorer  after  having  thus  borrowed,  than  it  was 
before  that  deftruQive  manoeuvre.      Notwithftanding 
the  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver,  the  governments  of  an- 
tient  times  were  not  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  public 
credit,  even  in  the  periods  of  the  mod  fatal  and  critical 
events.     They  formed  during  peace  a  (lock  that  was 
made  ufe  of  as  a  refource  in  times  of  diftrefs.     Then 
money  returning  into  circulation  awakened  induftry  and 
alleviated,  in  fome  meafure,  the  inevitable  calamities  of 
war.     Since  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world  has  made 
bullion  more  common,  thofe  who  have  had  the  lead  in 
governments  have  generally  engaged  in  enterprizes  above 
the  abilities  of  the  people  they  governed :  and  have  not 
fcrupled  to  burthen  pofterity  with  debts  they  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  contraQ:,     That  fyftem  of  oppreffion  has 
been  continued ;  it  mud  bind  our  diftant  fucceiTors,, 
and  be  a  load  upon  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

The 
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The  cuftom  of  puUic  credit^  though  ruinous  to  eve- 
ry ftate»  IS  not  equally  (o  to  all.  A  nation  that  has  fev^^ 
ral  valuable  produdbns  of  its  own ;  whofe  entire,  reve- 
nue is  free ;  which  has  always  fulfilled  its  engagements; 
which  has  not  the  ambition  of  conqueft;  and  which 
governs  itfelf:  fuch  a  nation  will  find  money  at  an.ea- 
fter  rate,  than  a  government  whofe  foil  is  not  fertile; 
which  is  overloaded  with  debts;  which  engages  in  .un« 
dcrtaktngs  beyond  its  ftrength;  which  has  deceived  its 
creditors^  and  groans  beneath  an  arbitrary  power.  The 
lender,  who  of  courfe  impofes  the  law,  wiU  always  pro- 
portion the  terms  to  the  rifques  he  muft  run.  Thus,  a 
people,  whofe  finances  are  in  diforder,  will  foon  fall  in- 
to the  utmoft  diftrefs  by  public  credit:  but  the  govern- 
ment which  is  better  adminiftered,  will  alfo  find  its  prof- 
perity  limited  by  it. 

But,  fay  fome  political  arithmeticians,  is  It  not  ad- 
vantageous to  invite  the  money  of  other  nations  into  the 
bofom  of  your  country :  and  do  not  public  flocks  pro- 
duce that  important  e£Fed  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly  we  at- 
irz8t  the  money  of  firangers  by  thefe  means ;  but  it  is 
in  no  other  way  than  if  we  were  to  fell  them  one  or  more 
of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Perhaps,  it  wouU  be 
a  more  rational  pradice  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  foil^ 
than  to  cultivate  it  folely  for  their  ufe. 

But  if  the  (late  borrowed  oolyof  its  own  fubjefbs^ 
the  national  revenue  would  not  be  given  up  to  foreign- 
ers? It  certainly  would  not:  but  theftate  would  impo- 
verifli  fome  of  its  members,  in  order  to  eiirich  one  indi- 
vidual. Muft  not  taxes  be  increafed  in  proportion  to 
the  intereft  that  are  to  be  paid,  and  the  capital  that  is 
to  be  replaced  ?  The  proprietors  of  lands,  the  cultivat- 
ors, every  citizen,  will  they  not  all  find  themfelves  more 
burthened,  than  if  all  the  money  borrowed  by  the  ftate 
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had  been  demanded  from  them  at  once  ?  Their  fituati-  BOOK 
on  is  the  fame^  as  if  they  themfelves  had  borrowed  it> 
infteadof  making  fuch  favings  in  their  ordinary expences 
as'  might  enable  them  to  fupply  an  accidental  charge. 

But   the  p^per  currency  which  proceeds  from  the 
loans  made  to  government,  increafes  the  mafs  of  riches 
in  circulation,  gives  a  great  compafs  to  all  bufinefs^  and 
facilitates  every  operation.     Infatuated  men !  Can  you 
not  perceive  all  the  errors  of  your  politics  ?  Let  your 
fyftem  be  ftretched  to  the  utmod;  let  the  ftate  borrow 
all  it  can ;  load  it  with  intereft  to  be  paid :  and  by  thefe 
means  reduce  it  to  the  neceflity  of  forcing  every  tax ; 
ye  will  foon  find  that  with  all  your  riches  in  circulati- 
on, ye  will  have  no  more  wealth  fpringing  up  afrefli 
from  the  purpofes  of  confumption  and  your  trade.    Mo- 
ney, and  the  paper  which  reprefents  it,  do  not  circulate 
of  themfelves,  nor  without  certain  powers  that  put 
them  in  motion.    All  thefe  different  figns  come  into 
ufe  only  in  proportion  as  Tales  and  purchafes  are  made. 
Cover  all  Europe,  if  you  choofe  it,  with  gold;  if  there 
is  no  merchandize  for  traffic,  that  gold  will  lie  inac- 
tive.    If  you  do  but  multiply  the  commercial  effeSs, 
ye  need  pay  no  attention  to  thefe  reprefentations  of 
wealth ;  mutual  confidence  and  neceifity  will  foon  be 
enabled  to  eflablifh  them  without  your  care.     Above 
all  things  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  multiply  them  by 
fuch  means  as  muft  of  courfe  diminifh  the  mafs  of  your 
growing  produce. 

But  the  cuftom  of  public  credit  enables  one  power 
to  give  the  law  to  others.  Will  it  never  be  difcovered 
that  this  refource  is  in  common  to  all  nations  ?  If  it  ht 
a  kind  of  high  road  for  us  to  march  up  to  the  ad verfary^ 
will  it  not  equally  ferve  them  to  come  to  us  ?  Will  not 
the  credit  of  the  two  nations  be  in  proportion  to  their 
refpe6Uve  wealth?  and  will  they  not  be  ruined  withbut 

having 
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BOOK  having  any  other  advanUgesover  one  another  than  thoTe 
they  were  in  poffeifion  of^  independent  of  every  loan  } 
When  I  fee  monarchs  and  empires  at  war,  and  failing 
upon  one  another  with  violence  in  the  midfb  of  all  their 
debts*  their  public  funds,  and  their  revenues  already 
deeply  mortgaged*  it  feems  to  me,  fays  a  philofophical 
writer*  as  if  I  faw  men  fighting  with  clubs  in  a  potter's 
(hop  furrounded  with  porcelain. 

It  would*  perhaps*  be  raflmefs  to  affirm*  that  in  no 
circumftance  whatfoever  the  public  fervice  will  require 
an  alienation  of  part  of  the  public  revenues.  The  fcenes 
that  dillurb  the  world  are  fo  various ;  governments  are 
expofed  to  fuch  ftrange  revolutions ;  the  field  of  events 
is  fo  eztenfive ;  politics  ftrike  fuch  furprifing  flrokes* 
that  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  human  wifdom  to 
(brefee  and  calculate  every  circumftance.  But  in  this 
point*  it  is  the  common  praSice  of  governments*  which 
we  are  difcufling*  and  not  a  particular  fituation  which  in 
all  probability  may  never  prefent  itfelf. 

Every  ftate  which  will  not  be  diverted  from  the  ruin- 
ous  courfe  of  loans  by  fuch  coiifiderations  as  we  have 
juft  been  offering,  will  efied  its  own  ruin.  The  faci- 
lity of  acquiring  great  funnt^of  money  at  once*  will  put 
a  government  upon  every  kind  of  unreaiboable*  raih 
and  expenfive  undertaking ;  will  make  it  mortgage  the 
future  for  the  prefent*  and  game  with  the  prefent  ftock 
to  acquire  future  fupplies.  One  loan  will  bring  on  an- 
other* and  to  accelerate  the  laft*  the  intereft  will  be 
more  and  more  raifed. 

This  irregularity  will  caufe  the  fruits  of  indufb-y  to 
pafs  into  fome  idle  hands.  The  eafe  of  enjoyment  with- 
out doing  any  thing*  will  draw  into. the  capital  every 
perfon  of  fortune,  and  all  vicious  and  intriguing  men  ; 
together  with  a  train  of  fervants*  borrowed  from  the 
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plough  ;  of  youfig  girls  depri^d  of  their  innocefice  and  BOOK 
of  their  rights  of  marriage  ;  of  fubjeds  of  both  fexes 
devoted  to  luxury :  -all  of  them  the  inftruments^  the  vie* 
timsy  the  objeds^  or  th^  fport  of  indolence  and  voluptu- 
oufnefs* 

The  reducing  attraSion  of  public  debts  will  fpread 
more  and  more.    When  men  can  reap  the  fruits  without 
work,  every  individual  will  engage  in  that  fpccies  of  em- 
ployment which  is  at  once  lucrative  and  eafy.   Proprie- 
tors of  land  and  merchants  will  all  turn  annuitants. 
Money  is  changed  into  (late  paper>  becaufe  the  (ign  is 
more  portable,  lefs  fubjed:  to  alteration  from  time,  and 
lefs  liable  to  the  injury  of  feafons,  and  the  rapacity  of 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue.    Agriculture,  trade  and  in- 
duftry  will  fufiFer  from  the  preference  given  to  the  re- 
prefentative  paper  above  the  real  fpecie  or  commodity. 
As  the  ftate  always  makes  a  bad  diftributibn  of  that  which 
has  been  wrongfully  acquired,  in  proportion  as  its  debts 
ihcreafe,  the  taxes  mud  be  raifed  in  order  to  pay  the 
intercft.     Thus  all  the  aftive  and  fruitful  claffes  of  fo- 
ciety  are  ftripped  and  exhaufted  by  the  idle  and  barren 
dafs  of  annuitants.    The  increafe  of  taxes  raifes  the 
price  of  commodities,  s^nd  confequently  that  of  induftry. 
By  thefe  means,  confumption  is  leflened;  becaufe  ex- 
portation ceases  as  foon  as  merchandife  is  too  dear  to 
hand  the  competitions  of  other  nations.    Land  and  ma- 
nufaSures-^are  equally  aflPeSed. 

The  inability  the  fiate  then  finds  ^  itfelf  to  anfwer 
Us  engagements,  forces  it  to  extricate  itfelf  by  a  method 
the  moft  deftru£tive  of  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  power  .of;  the  fovereign,  by  bankruptcy.  The 
Decefitty  oJF;thisfalal  crifis  oienipires,  which  overfets  the 
fortunesof  every  one,  will  at  length  approach ;  a  method 
that  by  yidence.defpoils  the  creditors,  after  having  at- 
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BOOK  trafied  to  itfelf  every  ftock  by  ufarious  inter  eft,  and  by 
^  ^^l,_f  cdifts  for  loans,  which  difgrace  the  monarch  by  cruel 
failures  after  his  moft  folcmn  engagements,  forfeirnig 
the  oaths  of  the  prince  and  the  rights  of  his  fubjeds  ; 
overturning  without  refource  the  fureft  bafis  of  all  go- 
vernmentt  public  confidence. ->-Such  is  the  end  of  loans, 
from  whence  we  may  judge  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded. 
Fine  arts        AFTER  having  examined  the  bafis  and  columns  of 
and  Belles  ^vtry  civilized  fociety,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  orna- 
ments and  decorations  of  the  building.    Thefe  are  the 
fine  arts,  and  polite  literature..  Two  famous  people 
raifed  themfelvcs  by  works  of  genius  to  a  height  of  re- 
putation which  will  never  ends  and  which  will  always 
reflcQ  honour  on  the  human  fpecies. 

Christianity,  after  having  demoliflied  in  Europe 
all  the  idols  of  Pagan  antiquity,  preferved  fome  of  the 
arts  to  ferve  as  a  fupport  to  the  influence  of  perfuafion> 
and  to  favour  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel. .  But  in  the 
place  of  a  religion  embelliflied  with  the  gay  divinities  of 
Greece  and  Rome^  ii  erefted  monuments  of  terror  and 
fadnefsj  conformable  to  the  tragical  events  which  fig-, 
nalized  its  birth,  and  progrefs.  The  Gothic  ages  have 
left  us  fome  monuments^  the  boldnefs  and  majefty  di 
which  ftill  ftrike  the  eye  amidft  the  ruins  of  tafte  and 
elegance.  Every  one  of  their  temples  was  built  in  the 
ihape  of  the  crofs,  covered  with  the  crofs,,ped  with, 
crucifixes,  decorated  with  horrid  and  gloomy  images, 
with  (caflFoldSf  tortures,  martyrs,  and  executioners. 

What  .became  of  the  arts,  condemned  as  they  were 
to.  terrify  the  imagination  by  continual  fpe&acles  of 
blood,  death,  and  future  punifhments  ?  They  became 
as  hideous  as  their  models,  barbarous  as  the  princes  and 
pontiflb  that  employed  them,  mean  and  bafe  as  the  ador- 
ers of  their  works,  they  frightened  children  in  their  ve- 
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ry  cradles ;  they  aggravated  the  horrors  of  the  grave  by  B  O  O  K 
an  eternal  perfpeSive  of  terrible  (hades;  they  fpread 
melancholy  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land.   . 

At  length  the  period  arrived  for  leffening  thofe  fcaf- 
foldings  of  religion  and  focial  policy.  The  fine  arts  re* 
turned  with  Uterature  from  Greece  into  Italy  by  the 
Mediterranean,  which  maintained  the  commerce  be* 
tween  Afia  and  Europe.  The  Huns,  under  the  name 
of  Gothsy  had  driven  them  from  Rome  to  Conftanti. 
^ople  ;  and  the  very  fame  Huns,  under  the  name  of 
Turks,  drove  them  back  again  from  Conftantinople  to 
Rome.  That  city,  deftined  as  it  was  to  rule  by  force 
or  by  ftratagem,  cultivated  and  revived  the  arts^  which 
had  been  a  long  time  buried  in  oblivion. 

Walls,  columns,  ftatues,  vafes,  were  drawn  forth 
from  the  duft  of  ages,  and  the  ruins  of  Italy,  for  models 
of  the  fine  arts  at  their  revival.  The  genius  which  pre- 
fides  over  defign  raifed  three  of  the  arts  at  once ;  I  mean 
architedure,  fculpiure,  and  painting.  ArchiteQure,  in 
which  convenience  of  itfelf  regulated  thofe  proportions 
of  fymmetry  that  contribute  to  give  pleafure  to  the 
eye ;  fculpture,  which  flatters  princes,  and  is  the  re- 
ward of  great  men ;  and  painting,  which  perjpetuates 
the  remembrance  of  noble  adions,  and  the  indances  of 
mutual  love.  Italy  alone  bad  more  fuperb  cities,  more 
magnificent  edifices  than  all  the  reft  of  Europe  put  to- 
gether. Rome»  Florence  and  Venice  bred  three  fchools 
of  original  painters :  fo  much  does  genius  appertain  to 
the  imagination,  and  imagination  to  the  climate.  Had 
Italy  poflfefled  the  treafures  of  Mexico,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  Afia,  how  much  more  would  the  arts  have  been 
igiriched  by  the  difcovery  of  both  the  Indies. 

That  country^  of  old  fo  fruitful  m  heroes,  and  af- 
terwards  in  artiils>  beheld  literature^  which  is  the  in^ 

feparable 
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BOOK  fepaimble  companion  of  the  arts,  flourtfli  a  fecond  time. 
y^  ,  They  had  been  ftifled  by  a  feries  of  barbarous  latinitj, 
corrupted  and  disfigured  by  religion. — ^A  mixture  of 
Egyptian  theology^  Grecian  philofophy,  and  Hebrew- 
poetry;  fuch  was  the  Latin  language  in  the  mouths  of 
Monkst  who  chanted  all  nig^t,  and  taught  by  day 
things  and  words  they  did  not  underftand. 

The  mythology  of  the  Ronuins  revived  in  literafurt 
the  graces  of  anti<)uity.  The  fpirit  of  imitation  bor^ 
rowed  them  at  firft  without  choice.  Cuftom  introduced 
cafle  in  the  employment  of  thofe  rich  treafures.  Xhe 
Italian  genius*  too  fertile  not  to  invent*  mixed  its  bold 
ftrokcsf  and.  its  capricious  flights*  with  the  ruks  and 
modes  of  their,  old  mafters,  even  the  fidtons  of  fktry 
land  whh  thofe  of  fable.  The  manners  of  the  age^  and 
the  national  chara&er  gave  their  own  tindure  to  the 
works  of  imagination*  Petrarch  had  drawn  that  ce- 
leftial  virgin,  beauty*  which  ferved  as  a  model  for  the 
heroines  of  chivalry.  Armida  was  the  emblem  of  the 
coquetry  which  reigned  in  her  time  in  Italy.  Arioilo 
confounded  all  k'mds  of  poetry*  in  a.  work*  which  may 
rather  be  called  the  labyrinth  of  poetry*  than  a  poesn. 
That  author  will  ftand  fiogle  in  the  biftory  of  literature, 
like  the  Enchanted  palaces  of  his  own  cooftru&ion  in 
the  defcrts. 

LxTTiBits  and  arts*  after  cnrfiog  the  fea*  pafled  the 
Alps.  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  CnlTades  had  brought 
the  oriental  romances  into  Italy*  the  wars  of  Charles  the 
Vlllth.and  Lewis  the  XUth  tranfported  into  France 
fome  principles  of  good  literature.  Francis  the  firft,  if 
he  had  not  been  to  difpute  the  Milanefe  with  Charles  the 
Vth*  would  never*  perh^*  have  been  annlbttious  of  the 
title  of  tbe  Father  of  letters  :  but  thefe  feeds  of  knowledge 
and  improvement  in  the  drti  were  loft  in  the  religious 
wars.    Thty  were  colleOterf*   if  I  may  be  allowed 
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the  expreiiiotiy  in  blood  and  carnage  :  and  the  tinne  came  B  O  O IC 
when  they  were  to  fpringup  and  bring  forth  fruit.  The 
16th  century  belonged  to  Italy,  the  fucceeding  one  to 
France,  which  by  the  viSories  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  or 
rather  by  the  genius  of  great  men,  that  flourilhed  to- 
gether under  his  reign,  defervts  to  make  an  epocha  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  fine  arts. 

As  it  had  been  in  Italy,  fo  in  France  genius  feized  at 
once  upon  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  It  was 
difplayed  in  the  marble,  and  on  the  canvas^  in  public 
edifices  and  gardens ;  as  well  as  in  eloquence  and  poetry* 
Ev^ry  thing  was  fubmitted  to  its  influence,  not  only  the 
ingenious  mechanic  arts,  but  thofe  alfo  which  depend 
folely  on  the  mind.  Every  thing  bore  th^  jKamp  of 
genius.  The  colours  vifible  in  nature  animated  thjs 
works  of  imagination  ;  and  the  human  paffiotis  enliven- 
ed the  defigns  of  the  pencil.  Man  gave  fpirit  to  matter^ 
and  body  to  fpirit.  But  let  ^t  be  well  ebferved  thi3  hap- 
pened at  a  time  when  a  pafiion  for  glory  \yarmed  the  na- 
tion, great  and  powerful  as  it  was  by  jts  fituation,  and 
the  extent  of  its  empire.  The  fenfe  of  honour  which 
raifed  it  in  its  own  eftimation,  and  which  then  charac- 
terifed  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe>,was  its  ^oul,  its  in* 
flinQ,  andTuppfied  the  place  of  that  liberty  which  had 
formerly  created  the  arts  <^f  genius  in  the  republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  had  jevived  them  in  that  of 
FlorencCj  and  which  had  compelled  them  to  pulh  forth 
on  the  cold  and  foggy  borders  of  the  Thames. 

What  would  not  genius  ha^e  done  in  France,  bad 
it  been  under  the  influence  of  laws  only,  when  it  foare4' 
fo  high  ^nder  the  dominion  of  the  n^oft  abfolutt  cjf 
kings  I  When  w:e  fee  what  energy  patriotifm  has  givexi 
to  the  £ngli(b>  in  fpite  of  the  inactivity  of  their  qlinaate^ 
w«  may  judge  what  it  might  have  produced  amongCl  the 
French^  where  a  moft  mild  temperature  of  feafon  leads  a 
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BOOK  people^  naturally  fepfible  and  lively,  to  invention  and  en- 
*  joyroent.  We  may  judge  what  might  have  been  done 
in  a  country^where,  as  of  old  in  Greece,  are  found  fpirita 
warm  and  apt  for  invention,  beneath  a  fun  that  enlivens 
them  with  its  pureft  beams  ;  nervous  arms,  in  a  climate 
where  even  the  cold  excites  to  labour  :  temperate  pro- 
vinces between  north  and  fouth  :  fea-ports  feconded  by 
navigable  rivers ;  vaft  plains  abounding  in  corn  :  hills 
loaded  with  vineyards  and  fruits  of  all  forts:  fait  pits 
which  may  be  multiplied  at  pleafure :  paftures  covered 
with  horfes  :  mountains  clothed  with  the  fined  woods  : 
a  country  every  where  peopled  with  laborious  hands^ 
which  are  the  firft  refources  for  fubfiftence  :  the  com- 
mon materials  for  the  arts,  and  the  fuperfluities  of  lux- 
ury :  in  a  word,  the  commerce  of  Athens,  the  induftry 
of  Corinth,  the  foldiery  of  Sparta,  and  the  flocks  of  Ar- 
cadia. With  all  thcfe  advantages,  which  Greece  once 
poflfefled,  France  might  have  carried  the  fine  arts  to  as 
great  a  height  as  that  parent  of  genius,  had  (he  but  had 
the  fame  laws,  the  fame  exercife  of  reafon  and  liberty^ 
which  give  rife  to  great  men,  and  rulers  of  great  na- 
tions. 

Next  to  the  fup^riority  of  legiflafion,  among  modern 
nations^  in  order  for  their  being  equal  to  the  ancients  in 
works  of  genius,  there  has",  perhaps,  been  wanting  no- 
thing except  an  improvement  in  language.  The  Italian, 
with  tone,  accent,  and  numbers,  has  afTumed  aU  the 
cbaraSeriflics  of  poetry,  and  impreiled  all  the  charms 
of  mufic.  Thefe  two  arts  have  confecrated  it  to  the 
delightful  province  of  harmony,  as  its  foftefl-mode  of 
expreflion. 

'  The  French  language  hdlds  the  fuperlority  in  profe ; 
if  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  gods,  it  id,  at  leaft^  that 
of  reafon  and  truj^h.  -Prore  efpecially  fpeaks  to  reafon 
in  philofophy.    It  entightens  thofe  minds  privileged  by 
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nature,  which  fecm  placed  between  princes  and  their  BOOK 
fubjeSs  to  inftrufk  and  direft  mankind.  At  a  period 
when  liberty  has  no  longer  her  tribunes,  nor  amphi- 
theatres, to  agitate  vaft  afTemblies  of  the  people,  a  lan- 
guage which  Ipreads  itfelf  in  books,  which  is  read  in 
all  countries,  which  ferves  as  the  common  interpreter 
of  all  other  languages,  and  as  the  vehicle  of  all  forts  of 
ideas  :  a  language  ennobled^  refined,  foftened,  and  above 
all,  fixed  by  the  genius  of  writers,  and  the  polifli  of 
courts,  becomes  at  length  univerfally  prevailing. 

The  Englifli  language  has  likewife  had  its  poets,  and 
its  profe-writers,  that  have  gained  it  the  charader  of 
energy  and  boldnefs,  fufEcient  to  make  it  immortal. 
May  it  be  learned  among  allnations  that  afpire  not  to 
be  (laves.  They  will  dare-  to  think,  aft,  and  govern 
themfelves.  It  is  not  the  language  of  words,  but  of 
ideas  ;  and  the  Engliih  have  none  but  fuch  as  are  ftrong 
and  forcible  ;  they  are  the  firft  who  ever  made  ufe  of 
the  expreflion,  the  majefty  of  the  people y  and  that  alone 
is  fufficient  to  confecrate  a  language. 

The  Spaniards  have  hitherto  properly  had  neither 
profe  nor  verfe,  though  they  have  a  language  formed  to 
excel  in  both.  Brilliant  and  fonorous  as  pure  gold,  its 
pace  is  grave  and  regular  like  the  dances  of  that  na- 
tion :  it  is  grand  and  decent  like  the  mariners  of  ancient 
chivalry.  That  tongue  will  be  able  to  maintain  fomc 
dignity,  even  acquire  fome  fuperiority,  whenever  there 
ihall  be  found  in  it  many  fuch  writers  as  Cervantes  and 
Mariana.  When  its  academy  (hall  have  put  to  filence 
the  inqui(ition  and  its  univerfities,  that  language  will 
ralfe  itfelf  to  great  ideas,  and  to  fublime  truths,  to  which 
it  is  invited  by  the  natural  high  fpirii  of  the  people  who 
{peak  it. 

Prior  to  all  other  living  languages  is  the  German, 
that  mother  tongue,  that  original  native  language  of  £u- 
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BOOK  rope.    From  theoce  the  Engltih  and  French  too  have 
*       been  formed,  by  the  mixture  of  the  German  with  the 
Latin.  However,  ^  it  feems  hardly  calculated  to  pleafe 
the  eye,  and  for  polite  organs,  it  has  remained  in  the 
moatfas  of  the  people,  and  has  been  introduced  but  of 
late  infeo  hooka*    A  fcarcity  of  writers  feemed  to  (hew 
that  it  belonged  to  a  country  where  the  fine  arts,  poe- 
try and  doqucnce  were  not  defiined  to  flouriih.    But 
on  %  fiidden,  genius  hav  exerted  her  powers,  and  origi- 
nals in  more  than  one  fpecies  of  poetry,  have  appeared 
in  pretty  coofiderabte  numbers,  fufficient  to  come  into 
competition  with  other  nations. 

Languages  could  not  be  cultivated  and  refined  to 
a  certain  degree,  bat  the  arts  of  every  kind  rauft  keep 
peace  with  that  djegcee  of  perfcSion }  and  indeed  the 
monuments  of  thefe  arts  have  multiplied  fo  much 
throughout  Europe,  that  the  barbarifm  of  fucceeding 
people  and  of  ages  to  come  will  find  it  difficult  entire^ 
Jy  to  deftroy  them. 

HoWEVtR,  as  the  human  fpecies  is  merely  a  fubjeft 
for  fermentations  and  revolutions,  there  is  only  wanting 
fbme  ardent  genius,  feme  enthufiafl  to  fet  the  world 
agam  in  flames.  The  people  of  the  eail,  and  of  the 
north,  are  ready  to  fpread  their  chains,  and  their  dark- 
nefs  over  all  Europe.  Would  not  an  irruption  of  Tar- 
tars or  Africans  into  Italy,  be  fufficient  to  overturn 
churches,  and  palaces,  to  confound  in  one  general  ruin 
the  idols  of  religion,  and  the  mafter-works  of  art  ?  And 
as  we  are  fo  much  attached  to  thefe  works  of  luxury, we 
fhould  have  the  lefs  fpirit  to  defend  them.  A  city, 
which  it  has  cod  two  centuries  to  decorate,  is  burnt  and 
ravaged  in  a  fingle  day.  Perhaps,  with  one  (Iroke  of 
his  axe,  a  Tartar  may  dafli  in  pieces  the  ftatue  of  Vol- 
taire, that  Pigalle  could  not  finifh  within  the  compafsof 
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ten  years.  And  ftill  wc  are  at  work  for  immortality.  B  O  O  K 
Vain  atoms  that  we  are>  prefTed  forward  by  one  another 
in  the  (hade  from  whence  we  began.  Ye  nations^  whe- 
ther artifans  or  foldiers^  what  are  ye  in  the  hands  of  na- 
ture^  but  the  fport  of  her  laws,  deftined  by  turns  to  fet 
duft  in  motion,  and  to  reduce  the  work  again  into  duft. 

But  it  is  by  means  of  the  arts  that  man  enjoys  his 
cxiflence,  and  furvivcs  himfclf. — Ages  of  ignorance  ne- 
ver emerge  from  their  oblivion.     There  remains  no 
more  trace  of  them  after  their  exifterice,  than  before 
they  began  to  exift.     There  is  no  poflibility  of  indicat- 
ing the  place  or  time  of  their  paffage,  nor  can  we  mark  v 
on  the  ground  belonging  to  a  barbarous  people,  it  it 
hire  they  lived  ;  for  they  leave  not  even  ruins  to  record 
them.    It  is  invention  alone  that  gives  man  power  over 
matter  and  time.     The  genius  of  Homer  has  rendered 
the  Greek  charafters  indelible.    Harmony  and  reafon 
have  placed  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  above  the  facrcid 
orators*    The  pontiffs  tbemfelves,  foftened  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  information  and  charm  of  the  arts,  by  be- 
ing admirers  and  protedors  of  ihemj  have  aififled  the 
human  mind  to  break  the  chains  of  fupcrftition.    Com- 
merce has  haftened  the  progrefs  of  art  by  means  of  the 
luxury  which  wealth  has  difFufed.     Kvery  effort  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  body  has  been  united  to  embellifh  and 
improve  the  lot  of  the  human  fpecies.     Induftry  and 
invention,  together  with  the  enjoyments  procured  by 
the  new  world,  have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  polar  cir- 
cle, and  the  fine  arts  are  attempting  to  force  nature  even 
at  Peterflnrrgh. 

To  the  train  of  letters  and  fine  arts  philofophy  is  an-  Philofo- 
nexed,  which  one  wouW  imagine  ought  rather  to  con*  P^* 
duft  them  :  but  appearing  later  than  they  did  can  only 
follow  as  an  attendant.    Arts  arife  frdm  the  very  ne- 
cei&ties  of  mankind  in  the  earfieff  ffate  of  the  human 
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BOOK  mind.  Letters  are  the  flowers  of  its  youth :  children 
of  the  iauiginationi  being  themfelves  fond  of  ornamentj 
they  decorate  every  thing  they  approach  :  and  this  turn 
for  embelliihnient  produces  what  are  properly  called 
the  fine  arts  or  the  arts  of  luxury  and  decoration^  which 
give  the  poliih  to  the  primary  arts  of  neceffity.  It  is 
then  we  fee  the  winged  genii  of  fculpture  fluttering  over 
the  porticos  of  architefiure;  and  the  genii  of  painting 
entering  palaces,  reprefenting  the  heavens  upon  a  cielingj 
iketching  out  upon  wool  and  filk  all  the  animated  fcenes 
of  rural  life,  and  tracing  to  the  mind  upon  canvas  the 
ufeful  truths  of  hiflory  as  well  as  the  agreeable  cbimae- 
ras  of  fable. 

When  the  mind  has  been  employed  on  the  pleafures 
of  the  imagination  and  of  the  fenfes,  when  governments 
have  arrived  to  a  degree  of  maturity,  reafon  arifes  and 
beftows  on  the  nations  a  certain  gravity  ;  this  is  the  age 
of  philofophy.  She  advances  with  gradual  fteps  and 
proceeds  filently  along,  announcing  the  old  age  of  em- 
pires which  (he  attempts  in  vain  to  fupport.  She  clofed 
the  latter  ages  of  the  fine  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  Athens  had  no  philofophers  till  the  eve  of  her 
ruin,  which  they  feemed  to  foretell :  Cicero  and  Lucre- 
tius did  not  compofe  their  writings  on  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  and  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  till  the  din  of  civil 
wars  arofe,  and  haftened  the  downfal  of  liberty. 

However,  Thales,  Anaximaiider,  Anaximenes, 
Anaxagoras  had  fown  the  feeds  of  philofophy  in  their 
theory  concerning  the  elements  of  matter  ;  but  the  fol- 
ly of  fyftems  deftroyed  all  thefe  principles  one  by  ano- 
ther. Then  Socrates  appeared,  who  brought  philofo- 
phy back  to  the  principles  of  true  wifdom  and  virtue : 
it  was  that  alone  he  loved,  prafiifed  and  taught ;  perfuad- 
ed  that  man  has  no  need  of  fcience,  but  of  morals,  to  be 
happy.    Plato,  his  difciple,  though  a  patural  philofopher 
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and  inftruacd  In  the  myfteries  of  nature  by  his  travels  B  O  O  K 
into  Egypt>  afcribed  every  thing  to  the  foul,  and  fcarce 
any  thing  to  nature  ;  he  overwhelmed  philofophy  with 
theology,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  univerfe  with  the 
ideas  of  the  divine  powers.     Arifiotle,  Plato's  difciple, 
difcourfed  lefs  of  God  than  of  Man  and  the  animal  crea- 
tion. His  natural  hiftoryhas  been  tranfmitted  to  pofteri- 
ty,  though  his  fyftem  was  not  univerfally  followed  by  the 
people  of  his  time.  Epicurus,  who  lived  nearlyabout  the 
fame   period,  revived  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  which 
doubtlefs  balanced  the  four  elements  of  Ariftotle,  and  in 
this  equilibrium  of  fyfiems,  natural  philofophy  could  not 
make  any  progrefs.     The  moralifts  led  the  people  in 
their  train  as  they  are  better  underftood  than  the  natu- 
ralifts.     They  formed  their  fchools ;  for  no  fooner  do 
opinions  gain  a  degree  of  reputation  than  parties  are 
formed  to  fupport  them. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  Greece  agitated  by  interior 
commotions  after  having  been  torn  with  an  inteftine  war, 
was  fubjeded  by  Macedon,  and  broken  in  pieces  by 
Rome.     Then  public  calamities  turned  the  hearts  and 
underflandings  of  men  to  morality.     Zeno  and  Demo- 
critus who  had  been  only  naturalifts  became,  long  after 
their  death,  the  heads  of  two  fe3s  of  moralifts,  more  ad- 
dicted to  theology  than  phyfics,  rather  cafuifts  than  phi- 
lofophers;  or  it  might  rather  be  affirmed  that  philofo- 
phy was  given  up  and  confined  entirely  to  the  fophifls. 
The  Romans,  who  took  everything  from  the  Greeks, 
made  no  difcoveries  in  the  true  field  of  philofophy. 
Among  the  ancients  philofophy  made  little  progrefs ;  be- 
caufe  it  was  entirely  confined  to  morality  :  among  the 
moderns  its  firft  fleps  have  been  more  fortunate,  becaufe 
they  have  been  guided  by  thelight  of  natural  knowledge. 

WE^muft  not  reckon  the  interval  of  near  a  thoufan^l 
years,  during  which  period  philofophy,  fcience,  arts  and 
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BOOK  letten^  flept  in  the  grave  with  Romnn  empire,  among 
^*  the  aflic«  of  Italy,  and  the  duft  of  cloyftf  rs.  Afia  pre- 
ferved  the  monuments  of  it  without  making  any  uie  of 
them,  and  Europe  fome  fragments  without  knowing 
them.  The  world,  Chriftiao  or  Mohammedan,  was 
every  where  covered  with  the  hlood  of  nations :  igno* 
ranee  alone  triumphed  under  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs 
or  the  crefcent.  Before  thefe  dreadful  figns,  every  knee 
was  bent,  every  fpirit  trembled.  Philofophy  continued 
in  a  (late  of  infancy,  pronouncing  only  the  names  of  God 
and  of  the  foul :  her  attention  was  folely  engaged  oa  maN 
ters  oi  which  (he  (hould  for  ever  remain  ignorant.  Time, 
argument  and  all  her  application  was  wafted  on  quef- 
tions  that  were,  at  lead,  idle;  queftionsjt  for  the  moft 
part,  void  of  fenfe,  not  to  be  defined ,^^nd  not  to  be  de** 
termined  from  the  nature  of  their  obje£l;,  and  which, 
therefore,  proved  an  eternal  fource  of  difputea,  fchifms, 
feds,  hatred,  perfecution,  and  national  as  well  as  reli- 
gious wars. 

Ik  the  mean  time,  th^  Arabs  after  their  conquefts  car- 
ried away  as  it  were  in  triumph,  the  fpcrils  of  genius  and 
philofophy.  Arifiotle  fell  into  their  hands,  faved  out  of 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Greece.  Thefe  deftroyers  of  empires 
had  fome  fciences  of  which  they  had  been  the  firft  au- 
thors. Calculation  was  6f  their  invention*  Aftronomyand 
geometry  accompanied  them  along  the  coafts  of  Africa, 
which  they  laid  wafte  and  peopled  again.  Medicine  at- 
tended them  every  where.  That  fcience  which  has,  per- 
haps, no  greater  recommendation  in  its  favour,  than  its 
affinity  with  chymiftry  and  natural  knowledge,  rendered 
them  as  famous  as  aftrology ^  another  f  upport  of  impofition. 
Avicenna  and  Averroe's,  phyficians,  mathematicians,  and 
philofophers  maintained  the  tmdition  of  triie  feienice  by 
tranflations  and  commentaries:  But  let  ns  imagine  what 
muft  become  of  Ariftottei  tranflated  from  Greek  into[ 

Arabici 
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Arabic^  and  after  that»  from  Arabic  into  Latin>  under  BOOK 

'    V 
the  hands  of  monks,  who  wanted  to  adapt  the  philofo* 

phy  of  paganifm  to  the  Hebrew  codes  of  Mofes  and 

Chrift.     That  confufion  of  fyflems,  ideas  and  language 

flopped  for  a  confiderable  time  the  ftruSiire  of  fcience. 

The  divine  overturned  the  materials  brought  by  the  phi- 

lofopher,  who  fapped  the  very  foundations  laid  by  his 

rival.     However,  with  a  few  ftoncs  from  one,  and  much 

fand  from  the  other,  fome  miferable  architeSs  built 

up  a  flrange  Gothic  monument,  called  the  philofophy 

of    the*  fchools.      Continually  patched,   propped  and 

plaiftered  from  age  to  age,  by  Irifli  or  Spanifti  meta- 

phyficians,  it  fupported  itfelf  till  about  the  time  of  the 

difcovery  of  the  new  world,  which  was  deftined  to 

change  the  face  of  the  old  one. 

Light  fprang  from  the  midft  of  darknefs.  An  Englifli 

monk  attended  to  the  praftice  of  chymiftry,  and  paving 

the  way  for  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  which  was  to 

bring  America  into  fubjeflion  to  Europe,  he  opened  the 

avenues  of  true  fcience   by  experimental  philofophy. 

Thus  fcience  iffued  out  of  the  cloyfter,  where  ignorance 

remained.   When  Bocaccio  had  expofed  the  debauched 

lives  of  the  regular  and  fecular  clergy,  Galileo  ventured ' 

coDje3ures  upon  the  figure  of  the  earth.     Superftition 

was  alarmed  at  it»  and  with  its  clamours  fent  forth  its 

thunders:  but  philofophy  tore  off  the  maflt  from  the 

monfter,  and  rent  the  veil  under  which  truth  had  been 

hid.     The  weaknefs  and  falfehood  of  popular  opinions 

was  perceived,  on  which  the  bafis  of  the  focial  edifice 

was  fupported;  but  to  drive  error  from  her  tribunal,  it 

was  ncceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature^ 

and  the  caufcs  of  the  various  phaenomena.     That  was 

the  objed  philofophy  had  in  view. 

As  foon  as  Copernicus  was  dead,  after  he  had,  by 
force  of  reafon,  conjedured  that  the  fun  was  in  the 

centre 
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y^  ^  the  invention  of  ihe  telcrcope  the  true  fyftem  of  aflrono- 
my  which  either  had  been  unknown,  or  lay  in  oblivion 
ev^r  fince  Pythagoras  had  once  conceived  it.  While 
Gaflendi  was  putting  the  elements  of  antient  philofophy, 
or  the  atoms  of  Epicurus  into  motion^  Defcartes  agitated 
and  combined  the  elements  of  a  new  philoTophy^  or  his 
ingenious  and  fubtile  vortexes.  Alm<^  about  the  fame 
time>  Toricelli  invented,  at  Florence,  the  thermometer 
for  the  weighing  of  air;  Fafcal  meafured  the  height  of 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  Boyle  in  England  veri- 
fied and  confirmed  the  various  experiments  of  both  the 
one  and  the  other. 

Descartes  had  taught  the  art  of  doubting,  in  order 
to  undeceive  the  mind  previous  to  inftrudion.  His  me* 
thodlcal  doubt  was  the  grand  inftrument  of  fcience,  and 
the  mod  fignal  fervice  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  hu- 
man mind  under  the  darknefs  which  furrounded  it,  and 
the  chains  which  fettered  it.  Bayle,  by  applying  that 
method  to  opinions  the  bed  authorifed  by  the  fandion 
of  time  and  compulHon,  has  made  us  fenfible  of  the 
importance  of  doubting. 

Chancellor  Bacon,  a  philofopher,  butunfuccefs- 
ful  at  court,  as  friar  Bacon  had  been  in  the  doyfter,  like 
him  the  harbinger  rather  than  the  legiflator  of  the  new 
philofophy,  had  protefted  equally  againd  the  prejudice 
of  the  fenfes  and  the  fchools,  as  againft  thofe  phantoms 
he  (liled  the  idols  of  the  underftanding.  He  had  foretold 
truths  he  could  not  difcover.  In  conformity  to  his  ora- 
cular prefages,  while  experimental  philofophy  was  dif- 
covering  fads,  rational  philofophy  was  in  fearch  of 
cauies.  Both  contributed  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics, 
which  were  to  guide  the  efforts  of  the  mind  and  infure 
their  fucccfs.    It  was,  in  faft,  the  fcience  of  algebra 

applied 
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applied  to  geometry,  and  the  application  of  geometry  B  O  O  K 

to  natural  philofophy,  which  raifed  in  Newton  fufpici- 

ens  of  the  true  fyftcm  of  the  world.     Upon  turning  his 

eyes  up  to  the  heavens,  by  his  obfervations  on  the  fall 

of  bodies  to  the  earth,  he  fa  w  there  might  be  among  the 

motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  fome  relations  which 

implied  anuniverfai  principle,  differing  fiom  impulfioiiy 

the  only  viflble  caufe  of  all  their  movements.     By  ihe 

fludy  of  optics  after  aftronomy,  he  conjedured  the  ori* 

gin  of  lighit ;  and  the  experiments  to  which  he  was  led 

on  by  that  conjedure,  changed  it  into  fyftem. 

At  the  time  when  Defcartes  dieil,  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz were  hardly  born,  who  were  to  finifti,  correS  and 
bring  10  perfedion  what  he  had  begun,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
eftabliftiing  of  found  philofophy.  Thefe  two  men  alone 
greatly  contributed  to  its  quick  and  rapid  progrcfs.  One 
carried  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  foul,  as  far  as 
reafon  could  lead  it;  and  the  inutility  of  his  attempts 
undeceived  the  human  mind  for  ever  with  refped  to 
thofe  falfe  metaphyfics.  The  other  extended  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philofophy  and  the  mathematics  much 
further  than  the  genius  of  many  ages  had  been  able  to 
carry  them,  and  pointed  out  the  road  to  truth.  At  the 
fame  time  Locke  attacked  fcientific  prejudices  even  in- 
to the  intrenchments  of  the  fchools :  he  diflipated  all 
thofe  phantoms  of  the  imagination,  which  Mallebranche 
fuffered  to  fpring  up  again,  after  he  had  humbled  them, 
becaufe  he  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  hydra *5  head. 

But  we  arc  not  to  fuppofe  philofophers  alone  have 
difcovered  and  imagined  every  thing.  It  is  the  courfe 
of  events  which  has  given  a  certain  bent  to  the  adions 
and  thoughts  of  mankind.  A  complication  of  natural 
or  moral  caufes,  a  gradual  improvement  in  politics  join- 
ed to  the  progrefs  of  fludy  and  of  the  fciences,  a  cbmbi- 

nation 
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BOOK  ottkm  of  circumftiuices  which  it  was  as  iropoflibte  to 
y*_  .  haftcn  as  to  ferefee^  mull  have  contributed  to  the  re- 
volution that  has  prevailed  in  the  underftandings  of  men. 
Among  nations  us  among  individuals,  the  body  and  foul 
ad  and  re-a&  alteroatelj  upon  each  other.  Popular 
opinions  infed  even  philofophers,  and  philofophers  are 
guides  to  the  people.  Galileo  had  aflerted,  that  as  the 
earth  turned  round  the  fun,  there  muft  be  antipodes; 
and  Drake  proved  the  fad,  by  a  voyage  round  the  world. 
The  church  ftyled  itfelf  uoiverfal,  and  the  Pope  called 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  earth :  and  yet  more  than  two 
thirds  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  fo  much  as  know  there 
was  any  catholic  religion,  and  particularly  that  there 
was  a  pope.  Europeans,  who  have  travelled  and  traf- 
ficked every  where,  taught  Europe  that  one  portion  of 
t)ie  globe  lived  under  the  laws  of  Mohammed,  and  a 
fiill  larger  one  in  the  darknefs  of  idolatry,  or  in  the  to* 
tal  ignorance  and  unenlightened  ftate  of  atheifm.  Thus 
philofophy  extended  the  empire  of  human  knowledge, 
by  the  difcovery  of  the  errors  of  fuperflition,  and  of  the 
truths  of  nature. 

Italy,  whofe  impatient  genius  penetrated  through 
the  obfiades  that  furrounded  it,  was  the  firft  that  found* 
ed  an  academy  of  natural  philofophy.  France  and  Eag* 
land,  who  by  their  rivalfliip  were  to  extend  their  great- 
nefs,  raifed  at  one  time  two  everlafting  monuments 
to  the  improvement  of  philofophy :  two  academies 
whence  all  the  learned  of  Europe  draw  their  inibrnia- 
tion,  and  in  which  they  depofit  all  their  ftores  of  know« 
ledge.  From  hence  have  been  brought  to  light  a  great 
number  of  the  myfterious  points  in  nature,  experiments, 
phenomena,  difcovertes  in  the  arts  and  fcienccs,  the  ft-* 
crets  of  ele3riQity,and  thecaufes  of  the  Aurora  Borealk. 
Hence  have  proceeded  the  inftruments  and  means  of  pu- 
rifying air  on  board  of  fliips,  for  malusg  fea  water  fit 

lo 
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ta  be  drunk,  for  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  B  O  O  iC 
and  afcertaining  the  longitudes;  for  improving  agri- 
culture,  and  for  producing  more  grain  with  lefs  feed 
and  lefs  labour* 

Aristotle  had  reigned  ten  centuries  in  all  the  fchools 
of  Europe ;  and  the  chriflians,  after  lofing  the  guidance 
of  reafon,  were  able  to  recover  it  again  only  by  follow- 
ing his  example.  They  had  even  gone  aftray,  for  a  long 
time,  by  attending  on  that  philofopher,  becaufe  they 
walked  involved  in  the  idarknefs  of  theology.     But  at 
lad  Defcarte«  gave  the  thread,  and  Newton  the  wings 
for  getting  out  of  that  labyrinth.     Doubt  had  difiipated 
prejudices,  and  the  method  of  analyfis  had  found  out  the 
truth.    After  the  two  Bacons,  Galileo  and  Defcartes, 
Locke  and  Bayte,  Leibniix  and  Newton,  after  the  me- 
moirs of  the  academies  of  Flormce  and  Leipfic,  of  Paris 
and  London,  there  flill  remained,  a  great  work  to  be 
compofed,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  fciencesand  philo- 
fophy.    Tbi&  work  has  now  appeared. 

This  book,  which  contains  all  the  errors  and  all  the 
truths  that  have  ifTued  from  the  human  mind  from  the 
do&rines  of  theology  to  the  fpeculations  on  infeds,  eve- 
ry worlf^of  the  hands  of  men  from  a  (hip  to  a  pin;  this 
repofitory  of  the  intelligence  of  all  nations,  will,  in  fu- 
ture ages,  charaQerize  that  of  philofophy,  which  after 
fo  many  advantages  procured  to  mankind  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  a  divinity  on  earth.  It  is  (he  who  binds, 
enlightens,  aids  and  comforts  human  beings.  She  be* 
flows  every  thing  upon  them,  without  ezading  any  wor- 
{hip  in  return.  She  demands  of  them,  not  the  facrifke 
of  their  pafiions,  but  a  reafonable,  ufeful  and  moderate 
clercife  of  all  their  faculties.  Daughter  of  nature,  dif- 
pcnfer  of  her  gifts,  interpreter  of  her  rights,  (he  confe- 
ci*ates  her  intelligence  and  her  labour  to  the  ufe  of  man. 
She  makes  him  better,  that  he  may  be  happier.     She 

detefb 
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BOOK  detcfts  only  tyranny  and  impodure,  becaufe  they  tram- 
pic  on  the  world.  She  does  not  defire  to  ruley  but  (be 
exaSs  of  fucU  as  do  rule  that  they  covet  no  enjoyment 
but  the  public  happinefs.  She  avoids  diflurbance,  and 
the  name  of  feds,  but  (he  tolerates  tjiem  all.  The 
blind  and  the  wicked  calumniate  her ;  the  former  are 
afraid  of  feeing,  and  the  tatter  of  being  feen.  Ungrate- 
ful children,  who  rebel  againd  a  tender  mother,  when 
fhe  wifties  to  cure  them  of  their  errors  and  vices  which 
occafion  the  calamities  of  mankind. 

LiGHTi  however,  fpreads  infenfibly  over  a  more  er- 
fenfivc  horizon.  A  kind  of  empire  is  formed,  that  of 
literature,  whjch  begins  and  paves  the  way  for  the  re- 
public of  Europe.  In  truth,  if  philofophy  is  ever  ena- 
bled to  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  minds  of  fovereigns  or 
their  minifters,  the  fyftem  of  politics  will  be  improved, 
and  rendered  limple»  Humanhy  will  be  more  regarded 
in  all  their  plans;  the  pubiic  good  will  enter  into  their 
negotiations,  not  merely  as  an  expreffion^  but  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  confequence  even  to  kings. 

Already  has  printing  made  fuch  progrefs  that  it  can 
never  be  put  a  flop  to  in  any  ftate  without  lowering  the 
people  by  defiring  to  advance  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment. Books  enlighten  the  multitude,  humanize  the 
great,  delight  the  leifure  of  the  rich,  and  inform  all  the 
ilaffes  of  fociety.  '  The  fciences  bring  to  perfeftion  the 
different  branches  of  political  oeconomy.  Even  the  errors 
of  fyflematical  perfons  are  dlflipated  by  the  prefs, becaufe. 
reafoning  and  difcui&on  try  them  by  the  teft  of  truth. 

An  intercourfe  of  knowledge  is  bcfcome  necefTary  for 
induilry,  and  literature  alone  maintains  that  communi- 
cation. The  reading  of  a  voyage  round  the  world  has,, 
perhaps,  occafioned  more  attempts  of  that  kind ;  for  in- 
tereft  alone  cannot  find  the  means  of  enierprize.    At 

prefent 
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prefcnt  nothing  can  be  cultivated  without  forae  fl:udy>  B  O  Q  K 
or  without  the  knowledge  handed  down  and  diflfufed  by 
reading.  Princes  themfelves  have  not  recovered  their 
rights  from  the  ufurpations  of  the  clergy,  but  by  the 
sifliftance  of  that  intelligence  which  has  undeceived  the 
people  with  refpeS  to  the  abufesof  all  fpiritual  power. 

But  it  would  be  the  greateft  folly  of  the  human  mind 
to  have  employed  all  its  powers  to  raife  the  authority  of 
kings,  and  to  break  every  other  ftackle  in  order  to  forge 
oiit  of  them  that  of  defpotifm.     The  fame  courage  that 
religion  infpires  to  withdraw  confcience  from  the  tyran- 
ny exercifed  over  opinion,  the  honeft  man,  the  citizen, 
and  friend  of  the  people  ought  to  maintain  to  free  the 
nations  from  the  tyranny  of  fuch  powers  as  confpire 
againft  the  liberty  of  mankind.   Unhappy  is  that  ftate  in 
which  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  fingle  defender  of 
public  right.     The  kingdom,    with  all   its  riches,  its 
trade,  its  nobles,  and  its  citizens  muft  foon  fall  into 
unavoidable  anarchy.    It  is  the  laws  that  are  to  fave  a 
nation  from  deftruSion,  and  the  freedom  of  writing  is 
to  fave  the  laws  ?  But  what  is  the  foundation  and  bul- 
wark of  the  laws  ?  It  is  nborality. 

I 

There  are  whole  libraries  of  morality.  What  a  Morals, 
number  of  ufelefs  and  even  pernicious  books!  They  are, 
for  the  riioft  part,  the  work  of  priefts  and  their  difciples, 
who  not  chufing  to  fee  that  religion  (hould  confider  men 
only  in  the  relations  they  ftand  in  to  the  divinity,  found 
it  neceflary  to  look  for  another  ground  for  the  relations 
they  bear  among  one  another.  If  there  is  an  univerfal 
morality,  it  cannot  be  the  effeft  of  a  particular  caufe.. 
It  has  been  the  fame  in  times  pafl,  and  it  will  be  flill 
the  fame  in  ages  to  come ;  it  cannot  then  be  grounded 
on  religious  opinions, which  have  continually  variA  ever 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  from  one  pole  to 

the 
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O  0  K  the  other.  Greece  had  vicious  deities,  the  Romans  had 
^*  them  likewife :  the  ftupid  worfliippers  of  the  Fetiche . 
adores  rather  a  devil  than  a  God.  Every  people  made 
gods  for  themfelvesy  and  made  them  as  they  pleafed : 
fome  good,  others  cruel :  fome  immoral,  and  others  of 
auftere  manners*.  One  would  think  that  every  nation 
bad  a  mind  to  deify  their  own  paflions  and  opinions* 
Notwithftanding  that  diverCty  in  religious  fyfteras  and 
modes  of  worfiiip,  all  nations  have  perceived  that  men 
ought  to  be  Juft :  all  nations  have  honoured  as  virtues,  \ 
goodnefs,  pj^p  friend(hipf  fidelity,  paternal  tendernefs> 
filial  refped,  fincerity,  gratitudCf  love  of  one's  country  ; 
in  ihort  all  the  feelings  that  can  be  confidered  as  tyes 
adapted  to  unite  men  more  doXeiy  to  one  another.  The 
origin  of  that  uniformity  of  judgment  fo  conftant,  fo 
general,  ought  not  then  to  be  looked  for  in  the  midfl: 
of  contradidory  and  iluduating  opinions.  If  the  mi- 
niders  of  religion  have  appeared  to  think  otherwife,  it 
is  becaufe  by  their  (yftem  they  gained  the  power  of  re« 
gulattng  all  the  anions  of  mankind ;  they  difpofed  of  all 
their  fortunes ;  of  all  their  wills :  they  fecured  to  them- 
felves  in  the  name  of  Heaven  this  arbitrary  government 
of  the  world — the  veil  is  now  removed. 

At  the  tribunal  of  phtlofophy  and  reafoUf  morality  is 
a  fcience  whofe  obje£t  is  the  prefer vation  and  common 
happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies.  To  this  double  end 
all  its  rules  ought  to  tend.  Their  natural,  conftant, 
eternal  principle  is  in  mart  himfelf,  and  the  refemblancc 
of  organs  in  one  man  to  thofe  of  another  j  a  refemblance 
in  this  particular  which  brings  with  it  a  fimilarity  of 
wants,  of  pleafures,  and  pains,  of  force  and  weaknefc; 
whence  arifes  the  neceflity  of  fociety ;  or  of  a  common 
^™Sg\^  againft  dangers  equally  incident  to  each  indivi- 
dual,  which  proceed  iiiDm  nature  herfelf,  and  threaten 
ttian  on  all  fides.     Such  is  the  origin  of  particular  ties 
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and  of  domedic  virtues ;  fuch  ib  the  origin  of  general  BO  OK 
lies  and  public  virtues ;  fuch  is  the  fource  of  the  notion 
oC  perfonal  and  public  utility,  the  fource  of  all  compaSs 
between  individuals,  and  of  aU  laws  of  governnnent. 

Several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  firft 
-  principles  of  morality  in  the  fentiments  of  friendfhip, 
tendernefs,  compaflion/honour,  and  benevolence ;  be- 
caufe  they  found  them  engraven  on  the  human  heart. 
But  did  they  not  find  there  likewife  hatred,  jealoufy, 
revenge,  pride,  and  the  love  of  dominion  ?  Why  then 
have  they  founded  morality  on  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter  ?  It  is  becaufe  they  found  that  the  former  af- 
feSions  turned  to  the  common  advantage  of  fociety, 
and  that  the  others  were  fatal  to  it.     Thefe  philofo- 
phers  have  perceived  the  neceffity  of  morals,  they  have 
conceived  what  they  ought  to  be,  but  have  not  difco- 
vered  their  leading  and   fundamental  principle.      In 
truth,  the  very  fentiments  they  adopt  as  the  ground- 
work of  morality,  becaufe  they  appear  to  be  lervicea- 
ble  to  the  common  good,  left  to  themfelves  would  be 
very  prejudicial.     How  (hould  we  determine  to  puhifli 
the  guilty  if  we  Hftened  only  to  compaitiofl  ?    How 
fhall  we  guard  againft  partiality,  if  we  confuk  only  thfe 
diSatesof  friendftiip?  How  Ihould  we  avoid  being  fa- 
vourable to  idlenefs,  if  we  attended  only  to  the  feelings 
of  benevolence  ?  All  thefe  virtues  have  tlieir  limits,  be- 
yond which  they  degenerate  into  vices ;  and  thofe  li- 
mits are  fettled  by  the  invariable  rules  of  effential  juf- 
tice  I  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  by  the  common  in- 
terefts  of  men  united  together  in  fociety  and  the  con- 
ftant  objeft  of  that  union. 

These  limits,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet  been*  aflertain- 
ed;  but  how  (hould  they  nave  been,  fince  it  has  not 
been  poffible  to  fix  what  the  common  intereft  itfelf  was? 
And  this  is  the  reafon  why  among  all  people,  ^nd  at  all 
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B  Q  O  K  tinctf  meo  have  fornitd  facb  diSbrent  ideas  of  virtnc 
^'       and  vice :  why  hitherto,  morality  has  appeared  to  be 
but  a  matter  of  mere  conventioo  among  men.    That 
fo  many  ages  (hould  have  paflU  away  in  profound  ig^ 
Dorance  of  the  firft  principles  of  a  fcience  fo  important 
to  our  happinefs  is  a  certain  fad ;  but  fo  extraordinary 
that  it  (hould  appear  incredible.  It  13  not  lo  be  conceiv* 
ed  how  it  has  happened  that  we  flioqid  not  fooner  have 
difcovered  that  as  the  uniting  of  men  in  fociety  has  110 
other  aim  but  the  common  happinefs  of  individuak| 
there  is  not^  neither  can  there  be  ^mong  them  any  other 
focial  tie  than  that  of  their  common  intereft:  and  that 
nothing  can  be  confident  with  th^  order  of  focielieSf 
unlefs  it  be  confident  with  the  common  utility  of  the 
members  that  compofe  them :  that  it  is  this  which  i>ecef« 
farily  determines  virtue  and  vice ;  gnd  that  our  adioi^ 
are  confequently  more  or  lefs  virtuous,  according  a9 
they  turn  more  or  lefs  to  the  common  adv;intage  of  fo- 
ciety :  that  they  are  more  or  lefs  vicious^  jaccording  a$ 
the  prejudice  fociety  receives  from  them  is^  greater  of 
lefs. 

Is  it  on  its  own  accouiit  thftt  we  raife  courage  to  the 
number  of  the  virtues }  No,  it  is  on  account  of  the  fer* 
vice  it  is  of  to  fociety.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  it  is 
puni(hed  in  a  man  who  niakes  ufe  of  it  to  dtfturb  the 
public  peace.  Why  is  drunkennefs  a  vice?  Becaufe 
every  man  is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  common  good, 
and  to  fulfil  that  obligation  he  has  occafion  for  the  free 
esercife  of  his  faculties.  Why  are  certain  a&ioas  more 
blameable  in  a  magiftrate  or  general,  than  in  a  private 
man  ?  Becaufe  greater  inconvenience  refuks  Irom  them 
to  fociety. 

As  fociety  ought  to  h^ot  ufe  to  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bers I  it  is  but  jttft  that  each  of  its  naembers  Ibonld  be 
ufeful  to  fociety.    Therefore  tp  b6  vir tubus,  iatobe 
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uMvi  t  to  be  vicious^  is  to  be  ufelefs  or  hurtful.  Tfaiis 
i%  morality. 

■  Tkls,  indeed,  is  nhitcrfal  morality — that  liiorality 
which  being  conneSed  with  the  nature  of  man,  is  con- 
neded  with  the  nature  of  fociety ;  that  morality  which 
c4n  vary  efnly  in  its  ap|>UcEtionsi  biit  ii^ever  in  its  eflence : 
that  moridity,  in  ibort^  to  w.hich  all  taws  fliouid  refer, 
and  to  which  they  ihould  ht  fubordinate.  In  conformity 
to  thiscomcdOB  r^ulalion  of  aU  oUr  private  and  public 
a&ions,  let  us  fee  vrhethef  there  tiver  wefe,  or  evet 
can  be  goo4  morals  m  Europe* 

SiKci  the  )nvafiOii  of  the  b^rb^foutf  nations  into  this 
quarter  of  ibt  gttrt^  alfAoft  ttW  goteniments  have  had 
BO  other  baiv^  tkftA  Af^  imertfk  of  t  fingle  Man,  or  a  fin* 
gle  fet  ^i  mM^  td  the  prejtrdke  of  the  whole  fociety. 
Founded  onconquisft^  ttieeffeftof  fbrc«,  they  haVe  otily 
varied  in  the  mdvb  of  keepitig  thepet^ple  in  fubjedion. 
At  firft  war  made  vidims  of  them^  devoted  either  to  the 
fword  of  the  mailer,  or  of  the  enemy.  How  m^ny 
ages  parflTed  among^  blood  and  the  carnage  of  nations, 
that  is  to  fay^lA  th^  diftribii^on.of  empires,  before  terms 
of  peace  bad  let  kifomefthbg^f  a  itbre divffie  nature 
into  that  ftate  of  iateftine  warciH^d  foeidty  or  govlff^i-^ 
ment! 

Wben  the  feudal  gover nment  had  for  ever  excluded 
thoft  who  tilled  th^  ground  from  the  right  of  poflHfing 
it :  When,  bjr  a  ikcrtlegtouB  dolkifion  between  the  altar 
and  the  thft>if^!.  Odd  had  been  afibti^ted  with  the 
f#ord,  what  effi^  bad  the  itvaraiity  of  the  gofpel^  but 
the  etnboidei|ifig  of  tyranny  by  paillve  obedience,  ^ut 
th^  oeme<¥ti!ng  elf  flavery  by  a  contempt  of  allfcienet 
and  all  private  ac^aifitious ;  but  tke  adding  to  the  feat 
0f  ttie  greats  ihft  dread  of  demonf^  f  And  what  w^ 
tnerate  wi*h  futh  laws  ?  Whal  they  #re  at  prefewt  in 
Poland,  whtffe  tbt  pe^le^  l>^g  wftheut  lands,  and 
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BOOK  wlihout  arms,  are  left  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Rul- 
^1^^  fians  or  enlifted  by  the  Pruffians,  and  having  neither 
vigour  nor  fcntiment,  think  it  is  fufBcient  if  they  are 
chriftians^  and  remain  neuter  between  their  neighbours 
and  their  lords  palatine. 

To  a  Amilar  ftatc  of  anarchy  wherein  morals  had  nei- 
ther any  chara£leriftic  nor  ftability,  focceeded  the  epi- 
demic fury  of  holy,  wars,  by  which  nations  were  cor- 
rupted and  degraded,  by  communicating  the  contagion 
of  vices  with  that  of  fanaticifm.  Morals  were  changed 
by  changing  climate.  All  the  paffions  were  inflamed 
and  heightened  between  the  tombs  of  Jefus  and  Mo- 
bammed.  From  Palefline  was  imported  a  principle  of 
luxury  and  pride,  a  firong  tafte  for  the  fpices  of  the 
eaft,  a  romantic  fpirit  which  civilized  the  nobles  of  all 
countries  without  makbg  the  people  more  happy  or 
more  virtuous:  for  if  there  is  nphaf^inefs  without 
virtue ;  virtue  will  never  fupport  itfelf  without  a  foun- 
dation of  happinefs. 

.   Ab  o  u  T  t  wo  centuries  after  Europe  had  been  depopu- 
lated by  Afiatic  expeditions,  its  tranfmigration  in  Ame- 
rica happened.    That  revolution  induced  an  univerfal 
confufion,  and  mixed  tht  vices  and  pr6dudions  of  eve-  . 
ry  climate  with  ours.    Neither  did  morality  acquire  any 
)n)provement,beciu(e  men  were  tbendeftroyed  through 
avarice,  inftqad  o(  being,  maflfacred  on  account  of  re- 
ligion«  Thofe  nations  which  had  made  the  largeft  ac- 
f^uifuions  in  the  new  worjd,  feemed  to  cglled  at  the  fame 
time  all  the  ftupidity^  ferocioufnefs,  and  ijgnorance  of  the 
old.  l^hey  became  th^  communicating  chamels  of  vices, 
saiyd  difeafes,  poor  and  Mi^retched  tmidilsall  their  gotd^ 
debaviched,  notwithOanding  their  chirrcbes  and  their 
prifjfts ;  idle  and  fufperftitious  with  all  the  fourccs  of 
commerce^  and  means  of  being  ^nlightetied.     But  the 
love  of  riches  likewife  corrupted  all  othec  nations. 

Whether 
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Whether  it  be  war  or  commerce  th^t  introduces  B  O  QIC 
great  wealth  into  a  ftate>  they  fopn  becon(ie  the  obj^£k 
of  public  ambition.  At  fir  ft  they  ace  men  of  power 
who  feize  upon  them.  Then,  as  riches  «ome  into  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  hold  the  helm  of  .affairs,  wealth  ia 
confounded  with  honour  in  the  minds  of  the  people : 
and  the  virtuous  citizen^  who  afpired  to  employments 
only  for  the  fake  of  glory,  afpires  without  knowings  it, 
to  honour  for  the  fake  of  advantage.  Neither  lands 
nor  freafure,  any  more  than  conquefts>  are  gained  but 
from  a  wifh  to  enjoy  them ;  and  riches  are  enjoyed  but 
for  pleafore  and  the  oftentation  of  luxury.  By  this 
double  ufe,  they  corrupt  as  well  the  citizen  who  pof* 
fefles  them,  as  the  people  whofe  ^yes  they  fafdinate. 
As  foon  as  men  labour,  attracted  only  by  lucre>  and 
not  from  a  regard  to  their  duty>  the  moft  advantage- 
ous fituations  are  preferred  to  the.moft  honourable.  It 
is  then  we  lee  the  honour  of  a  profef&on  diverted^  ob- 
fcuredy  and  loft  in  the  path^  that  ledd  to.wealth« 

To  the  advantage  of  that  falfe  condderation  at  which 
riches  arrive,  are  to  be  added  the  natural  conveniencies 
of  opulence,  a  frefli  fource  of  corruption.  The  place- 
man wiflics  to  draw  people' about  him:  the  honours 
he  receives  in  public  are  not  fufficient  fpr  him ;  he 
wants  admirers,  either  of  his  talents,  his  luxury,  or  his 
profufion.  If  riches  are. the  Jneana  of  corruption  by 
leading  to  honours,  lip)^  n)u^h  more  fi>  bydiBufing 
the  tafle.forpleafurej  .Mifcfy  offors.its  chaftlty  to  fale, 
and  idlenefs  it$  liberty:;  th^  prince  fets  thfe  ipagiftracy 
up  to/ale,  and  the  magiftrates  fet  a  price  upon  juf- 
tice;  the  court  fells  employinents,  and  placemen  fell 
the  people  to  the  prince^  who. fell  thecn  again  to  the 
neighbouring  powers  either  in  treaties  of  war,  or  fub- 
fidy;  of  peace,  or  exchange  of  territory. 

'Such 
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So  CM  IS  Ibe  ferdid  tnific  uirrodaoed  b^  cbe  love  of 
rkM  m  anj  titmnny  nrhtrt  tfaej  cin  d#  every  tkiag^ 
fliNl  whtfe  vifiue  is  held  in  m»  eftimatiotf.  Bot  ctiefe 
tt  00  effeft  wiriioot  iiv  cMfes*  Geld  does  not  faecoitie 
Ihe  poopk*#  id^  atiri  tirtte  d^ea  not  fkli  hMo  conteiispit 
ttoide  tht  bad  codlitiftidn  df  tile  gbvernmeiit  indeees 
tket  it%f9€  of  oovr^ptiMi.  Unfofmnvtel^,  h  will  si« 
ways  ha^  tfils  effed^  if  tfce  go^NernmefttLffr  fa  cxiiiiHurted 
that  the  temporary  iotereft  of  a  fingte  perfoa^  «r  of  a 
kaill  Bambcr^  can  with  tmpumty  prevail  over  the 
codifcnon  and  invartablo  inttfeft  «f  the  whole.  It  wiU 
ali^y^  indoce  this  corroptioni  if  tfaofe>  in  wfacfe  hands 
aiftihoi^y  ia  lodged,  oto  make  an  arbktary  ufe  of  tt^ 
cav  place  tiemfdves  aiwv«  .thcf  reatb  of  ril  niks  of 
juAice^  cani^ake  their {»war^idniiniflftrK)  phinideAngy 
and  their  .pftmdef  lo  tho  contilitttlkice  of  afaufca  occa* 
fioncd  ky  their  power.  Ol>od  laws  aie  immcnnmd  by 
e*nd  hmraiB^  tat  igoo4  morafo  «P«  eflabMied  by  gcxxi 
laws :  jnsn  am  what  giTvefhnicmt  Aahoi  tbeni.  To 
modify  them,  it  is  always  armed  with  an  irreiiftible 
fcwie>  that  of  ptxbttc  opinitrti  r  and  Ae  ^v<tntAfe(tt  wWl 
ahi^ys  betbihe  a  cx>ttMptet,  wheh  by  its  i^atur^  k  is 
iiftif  Ic6itdipt.  in  a  ^(*d,  the  nations  of  Europe  triH 
Ira^  good  niorak  wbM  they  fakve  good  governments. 

Let  lis  coAcfude. 

«  ♦      • 

...  •     •    -  . 

NitTxotf^  I Jiaft diTcotiHad to yoa onyour  desrefi 
intitreftk  I  teie  piacdd '  btftfi^  y^m  eyoa  tba  benefits 
of  fialereiii  mdt  the  Mki'M  iiMiiftry.  As  jite  nre  hxi 
freqilently) th^ oMifionitf  ^  aj|4^th«r's  ua»1»ap{uiiefs» 
yo«  rnuft  havf  felt  h<9W  ttl^  jtalouriy  of  nvaribe^  hoar 
pride  a«d«  if|i^ririQll  i^moi^  te*  frtta  yoor  commea 
weal  tine  hapfinefs  that  prefi^g  ivfetf  to  yon  by  peace 
and  i»>r|Niierito.  1  kUve^  rietalkkt  tbat  )i)ippine^-  yM 
drive  away.  The  fdelingi  ol  nv^  heart  hav«  been 
warmly  expreflTed  in  favour  of  all  njanktnd  without  dif- 
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tin Akm  of  fed  or  country.    Men  are  all  equal  in  Inj  B  p  O  K 
ii^ht»  by  the  recipropal  relation  of  the  fartic  wants  and 
the  fame  calamities :  as  they  are  all  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  the  fupreme  being  through  the  relation  between 
their  weaknefs  and  his  power, 

I  am  aware  that  fubjeded  as  ye  are  to  rplers,  your 
condition  depends  on  them^  and  that  to  fpeak  of  your 
evils  was  to  reproach  them  with  their  errors  or  their 
crimes.  This  fefleftion  has  not  prevented  me  from  ex- 
erting myfelf.     I  nev^r  thought  that  the  facred  refped 
due  to  humanity  cquI^  poflibly  be  irreconcileable  with 
that  refpe^  which  is  due  tp  thofe  who  (hoyld  be  its 
natural  protp.ftoi's.   I  have  been  tranfported  in  idea  into 
th^  couAcils  of  the  governing  powers  of  the  worfd.     I 
have  fpolL^p  without  difguife,  and  without  fear,  and 
have  not  to  reproach  myfelf  with  having  betrayed  the 
honourable  caufe  I  dared  to  plead.     I  have  told  fove- 
retgns  what  were  their  duties,  and  what  were  the  peo- 
ple's rights.     I  have  traced  to  them  the  fatal  efFcSs  of 
that  inhuman  power  which  is  guilty  of  oppreflion ;  and 
that  whofe  fupinenefs  ^nd  feeblenefs  fuffers  it.     I  have 
fketched  all  around  them  portraits  of  your  misfortunes, 
and  they  cannot  but  have  felt  them.  I  have  warned  them 
that  if  they  turned  their  eyes  away,  thofe  true  but 
dreadful  pi3ures  would  be  engraven  on  the  marble  of 
their    tombs,   and   accufe  their  afhes  while  pofterity 
trampled  on  them. 

BtJT  talents  are  not  always  equal  to  our  zeal  Un- 
doubtedly I  ha^e  ftood  in  need  of  a  greater  fhare  of  that 
penetration  which  difcovers  expedients,  and  that  elo« 
quence  which  enforces  truth.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  my 
feelings  have  elevated  my  genius:  but  mod  frequently 
have  I  perceived  niyfelf  overwhelmed  with  my  fubjeG, 
and  confcious  of  my  own  inability.  May  writers  better 
favoured  by  nature  complete^  ^by  their  mafler-works, 
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?.^  ^.^  ^hat  my  cflayt  have  begun.  Undef  the  aufpices  of 
philofophy  may  there  be  one  day  extended  from  one 
extremity  of  the  world  to  the  other^  that  chain  of  union 
and  benevolence  which  oiight  to  conned  all  civilized 
people  I  May  they  never  more  carry  among  favage 
nations  the  example  of  vice,  and  oppreffion  !  I  do  not 
flatter  myfclf  that,  at  the  period  of  that  happy  revolu- 
tion, my  name  will  be  ftill  in  remembrance.  This 
feeble  work,  which  will  have,  but  the.-  merit  of  having 
brought  fortb^others  Belterjthan  itfdf,  wiMi^  dotijitlefs 
be  forgotten.  But:  I  fliill,  •  at  leafttf W  ableVtoJ^  that 
I  have  contributed,  as  muj^lk  fis^isiih^'myB 
the  happinefs  of  niy  fellow-cr&turesV^and  ?{^ii^ 
the  wayi  lhoufihatadi<bncJ,:fqr.thlbett€rJ'ng<&lh^ 
condition.  This  agreeable  tKojLigKt  will  flki|d  meMn  ffre 
ftcid  of  glory.  It  will  be  ib^  'delight vof^TnyoH^,^ 
and  the  confolation  of  my  lat'eft  moments.  J    -     5  Vf 
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